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WORDS TO THE READER. 


Iw placing the first volume of this publication in the hands of the reader, it is 
both allowable and necessary to accompany it with a few words. 

In starting and continuing these “ Notes,” at a time of peculiar political 
and social apathy, I have, I believe I may safely assert, had more than 
ordinary difficulties to contend against. 

They were started with a determination not to pander to the sensuality of 
the public by meretricious writing—not to degrade the literature of demo- 
eracy to the level of the strect-walker. 

“ Then they won’t sell,” it was said. “ It is good policy to write thus, for 
you thus make democracy ‘go down.’ You must sugar the pill.” 

Not so, I answered. Democracy is so holy, that it must not be coupled 
with anything impure. Do not think you are helping democracy by so doing 
—you are injuring it indelibly. 

I had that confidence in the virtue and highmindedness of the people, that 
I believed they would love virtué and truth for truth and virtue’s sake; and 
the result of the first half year’s experiment is before you. 

These “ Notes,” moreover, were started without capital—that indispensible 
requisite in launching a new publication. They were started without funds 
to “ bill,” placard, or advertise; their publicity depended almost entirely on 
the good-will and exertions of the few- readers in whose hands the first 
number happened to fall. No subscriptions have been solicited or received 
to support it; but a torrent of hostility, or a dull weight of neglect, has been 
directed against its progress. 

So complete has been the “ burking system,” that even when I endeavoured 
to send a few placards into the country, the London agents in yery, very 
many eases, (though money was paid for the booking of each parcel), sup- 
pressed the communication. When the bills reached their destination, if 
placarded, as soon as the obnoxious name appeared on the walls, it was imme- 
diately torn down, covered, or defaced. An experiment has been tried at a 
news-agents in Drurv-lane, who, very handsomely and honourably, exhibited 
day by day a fresh bill on the wall of his house. Every morning it was torn 
down, and, on placing a watch, it has becn discovered that the police are the 
destroying agents. ‘This I can understand. But what will the reader say, 
when I tell him, that in one.or two places it has been discovered that pro- 
fessing democrats, that members of the Chartist body, have torn down the 
bills, probably because they analysed some measure, or attacked some preju- 
dice to which they are attached. This is really as eruel as it is unfair; the 
more sò, as hostile sentiments have been admitted into the “ Notes,” when 
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sent, as readily as the opinions of their author. Nay! 1 am informed that in 
two towns, Chartist news-agents, old and tried in the movement, have re- 
fused to exhibit the bills of this work. To the democratie press I owe no 
thanks; while noticing the publications of Whig, Tory, or “ Liberal,” they 
have passed mune in silence ; or when some notice has been extorted by per- 
severance, | have damned them in a dozen lines. The readers of that press 
will judge for themselves. 

To this is added the usual practice of a hostile trade, that of reporting the 
publication “ dead,” or “ behind time,” or pushing and recommending some- 
thing clse in its stead. If the lull of agitation, and the additional expendi- 
ture of the better paid portion of the working classes in excursion-trains and 
Exhibition-tnys 1s taken into account, it must be a matter of wonder that it 
has been possible to carry on these “Notes” at all, even at the heavy loss 
which they have imposed. 

But, besides all this, I have been told that I am the greatest enemy to the 
circulation of the work myself, by the tenour of some of the articles it contains, 
since those articles fly in the face of tho partialitics and prejudices of a large 
portion of my readers. I plead guilty ; but my excuse is—I can’t help it. 
What I write, I believe to be the truth; and I hold it better not to write at 
all, than not to write what I consider true. 

The readers of the “ Notes’? may be expected to consist of political demo- 
crats, social democrats, trades’ unionists, and co-operators. A correspondent 
tells me, I have set to work just as though 1 intended systematically to 
destroy the circulation. Firstly, I estrange a large portion of the political 
reformers, by exposing and assailing demagoguism, and pointing to the para- 
mount importance of social measures. The “ whole hog-bristles,” and nothing 
but “ hog-and bristles” men, won't countenance that. Secondly, by endeavour- 
ing to shew that social reforms are unattainable to any great or permanent 
extent without previously securing political power, I am told that I alienate 
a second elass of readers—those who look down with contempt on political 
agitation, and think that the discussing of philosophical problems will batter 
down stone walls. Thirdly, another body of readers are said to be driven 
away by my attempt to expose the injurious tendency the present co-operative 
movement has been assuming, and by my effort to impress on it a right direc- 
tion. Fourthly, a further section of readers are supposed to be estranged by 
the articles that seck to shew the futility of any merc trades’ union regene- 
rating the social happiness and power of the working-classes. 

Without all the above, what remains amid the sea of ignorance and utter 
mental darkness, that toils uncomprised by these four more enlightened 
classes of the people ? 

“ Therefore,” say they, “ your ‘ Notes’ must fail.” 

lam fully aware that. if my object had been to make money, and make 
money only, I could have sueceeded, if I had rendered these “ Notes” a mere 
registering and eulogising mediwn of present co-operation and trades’ union. 
But I looked, and still look, to something higher far than that. 

“ But why touch on them at all? Why could you not pass them by, with- 
out expressing any opinion whatever on those subjects? Then you would 
have offended nobody, and might glide smoothly onward,” writes another 
correspondent. 

Yes! but then this periodical ought to have been baptized by another 
name—* Tur Trimmeg ”—than which character nothing is more odious, and 
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nothing more contemptible. Offence is glorious, where you offend an error ; 
still let me thus continue to offend. 

If I write down these “ Notes,” from that cause, to one single reader, and 
that reader to be myself, I will still persist in writing thus, unto the cessation 
of the work, and it shall not cease, as long as it is possible to continue it. 

No! I have that confidence in truth, I have that respect for my country- 
men, as to believe the enemy will not have the triumph of saying, “ Another 
member of your democratic press has gone down: gone down, because it is not 
buoyed up with meretricious writing, extraneous matter, or an appeal to 
narrow aud sectarian views.” 

Again then, my friends, I resume the labour—a labonr I love—a labour I 
have plied these six months past in difficulty aud turmoil, in pain and over- 
work. In closing the first volume, I may add that, during its course, I have 
been cheered with many a note of eneouragement—many a letter of“ Welcome, 
and go on!” They have come like fountains of fresh water iu the desert. 
Those who have sent them must take this as my acknowledgment and thanks, 
as I insert nothing that may savour of self-glorificatiou or personality in these 
pages. Ihave also had many an intimation of good effected by the effort, 
humble though it be. 

The promises I have hitherto made the reader I have endeavoured to fulfil 
to the best of my ability. The democratic songs would have been published 
had, as stated when originally announced, the circulation warranted addi- 
tional expenditure. They will not be lost sight of. In openmg the “ Notes” 
as an organ for Trades’ Grievances, every communication sent has been faith- 
fully and fearlessly exposed. In the “Lessons from History,” the page of 
ancient lore, ar.d the experience of ages, has for the first time been opened to 
the proletarian reader. The “ History of Florence” presents a work complete, 
conveying a moral which, it is humbly hoped, has not been unapplicd. Every 
other article has been devoted to the exposition of Social Hight, and the 
organisation of political power. : 

In this week’s number commences a biography of Kossuth, with an account 
of his companions, and a history of the Hungarian struggle,—not compiled at 
second-hand, but revealing the real aspects of this movement (hitherto so 
little understood in England,) from direct sources, accessible to few in this 
country besides the author. 

With the next week’s number commences the secondvolume of the “ Notes.” 
The first has entailed a great pecuniary loss; nevertheless I point hopefully 
to the continuance of this wurk. The second volume will open with some 
new and, it is hoped, attractive and useful features. While its old distinctive 
character will be maintained unaltered and unimpaired, while a special portion 
will be allotted to the Grievances of Labour, the exposition of social and 
political right, and the furtherance of social and political power,—while the 
“ Historical Lessons” will be continued with added interest, as the subject 
of the narrative becomes more exciting by approximating to later ages,—a 
new feature will be annexed (besides that commenced this week in the 
biography of Kossuth, and the history of Hungary), in the regular weekly 
publication in the “Notes,” of one of the most exerting tales of modern 
fiction. : 

With these words the labours of the first half-year now close- with these 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Íx opening the second volume of this work, as in closing the first, a few words to the reader are 
admissable. It is with sincere gratification that I find my intercourse with you lengthened 
beyond the first critical division of a journal—a gratification all the greater, inasmuch as I 
believe a more arduous, but more interesting, duty wilt devolve upon the journalist in the next 
six months, than was prescribed to him in the six mouths past. 

We have been struggling through a time of transition—gradual, gloomy, almost impercep- 
tibte. We now stand on the threshold of action. Zhen it was difficult to make the peopte 
listen, because of apathy ; soon it wilt be difficult to make them listen, because of excitement. 

Well, indeed, might one soon gather a great congregation, if one took up the strong passion 
of the moment, and wrote up to its bent; but the duty of the journalist is sacred—HE Is TAR 
KEEPER OF THE PEOPLE'S CONSCIENCE—woe to him who desecrates the sacred trust! His duty 
is, indeed, to stir the torpid; but it is also as imperatively his obligation to steady the turbu- 
lent—to warn against mistaken tendencies and erroneous notions—-to expose false measures, — 
and, whilo stcering elear of personalities, not to fear the greatest, the strongest, and the most 
popular, if such are leading the masses in a wrong direction. He must not care for popularity, 
because it will make him pander to a popular prejudice; and yet, alas! without popularity his 
journal cannot live! How difficult is his task—how thanktess is his office—yet how glorious is 
his mission ! 

In the last six months I have endeavoured, in my humble way, to combat some faltacies, 
which were frittering away the popular power in numberless and vain directions, and beneath the 
torrent of hostility cngendered, it has been dificult to kcep this little leaf from the grcat tree of 
truth floating on the tide of circulation, I have endeavoured to point the pubtic mind to the 
great goal of every people's hopes—social democracy, ushered and guarded by political power. 
I have endeavoured to combat adverse arguments—to show what was to be sought, and how 
that was to be gained; and now, as this volume will probably fall into the hands of new readers, 
who have not read the facts and arguments adduced in the last, 1 beg them most urgently to 
suspend their judgment as to any arguments I advance until they have referred tothose numbers 
forming the last volume, treating of the subjects to which in the current numbers inconelusive 
and unsatisfactory allusion may apparently be made. 

It is impossible, out of respect to those readers wbo have becn subscribers from the first, to 
recapitulate the arguments already advanced in this periodical on political and social questions, 
For instance: the arguments in favour of an altered tencnr of the land—of the merits of the 
various farming-systems, of the capabilities and resources of the British soil,—of the measures 
necessary for developing those capabititics, —of the steps to be taken to place the people ou the 
laud,—how the land is to be obtained, and, when obtained, how it is to be used: all these qucs- 
tions have been discussed at large in the first vulume. They cannot be repeated: the readers 
from the first would be disgusted at recciviug merely the same dish dressed up in different lan- 
guage; but fature articles in these “ Notcs” may, and will be based ou the facts established in 
previous ones, as containcd in the last volume. Those not having been read, it may appear to 
the new reader that things ave taken for granted—that the question is being begged—that argu- 
. ments are inconclusive—that I deal in mere assertion. I therefore ask him, for the sake of 
truth, to suspend his jadgmeut uutit he has referred to those articles on the subject contained 
in previous nuuibers. He can do this at a trifling expense. ‘The Index appended to No. 26 will 
akow him what number contains an articte upon the special matter on which he is in doubt; and, 
morcover, as the last twenty-six numbers are bound in a volume, if he belongs to a Mechanics’ 
Institute, or some rcading-room, he wilt probably, unless Mechanics’ Institutes are averse to 
democratic literature, be able, free of cost, to refer to the article in question, 
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Thus much I have been compelled to say, in justice not only to myself, but to the cause I 
advocate. 

In thecoming period a new duty devolves upon the journalist, Furope stands on a brink of 
mighty changes—England not excepted. There are some, short-sighted, who think democracy 
is dead among us, and that its old machinery is broken. Notsol It has stood still, but merely 
while the wheels were being oiled, and the furnaces were being heated! It has merely becn 
the difference between machinery and machinery in motion. The hand of misery will soon touch 
its thousand springs, and all that will remain will be the application of its power. That is tlie 
great difficulty, and the most important point! To guide it from the whirl of turbulence, and 
the rust of prejudicc—to preserve it from the dangerous strain of violenec—to prevent its going 
roo FAST, and to hinder its going Too sLow—to save it from wasting its power in fringing tlic 
demagogue’s robe with lacc, instead of warming the proletarian’s back with clotli—that is the 
question of the coming time—that is the duty of the honest jonrnalist—ttat is the objcet to 
which the columns of this journal stand devoted. 

Readers! Public ! Will you help me in the task? Heed not if we disagree on some onc 
point—heed not if I jar against some one bias in your mind—we cannot all agree on all things, 
and the very difference may be snggestive to your thought. Truth gains by argument. 

As to the future conduct of these pages, and while making no specific pledges (performance 
outshines promise), I will merely assert that they shall be, as heretofore, the fearless exposures 
of every wrong. 

Those disclosures of modern feudalism, of commercial serfdom, contained under the head of 
Trapes’ Grievanczs, shall be continued. Their compass and sufficiency depends on you, not 
me—on the extent to which you supply me with facts, 

The Memoir or Kossutu and the History of Hungary now publishing, are not a mere com- 
pilation, but derived from information at first-hand, and revealing the Magyar movement aud 
the history of the war in its true light, under aspeets, and with facts, hitherto unknown to the 
English reader. 

The Lessons rrom History, which, I am happy to say, have won suck general approbation, 
and which for the first time fairly open the historic page to the working-mau, will be resumed, 
with added interest, when the Memoir of Kossuth shall have coneluded. 

The Coronan Exposure will then also be pursued, tho reader's attention being requested to 
the Colonies of England, 

The new feature of a Nove, now added to this work, will be continued regularly every 
week, without a single intermission, a similar portion of space being allotted to it in every 
number. This novel will pourtray the working of our social system in the domestic sphere, 
and while replete with incident, with passion and excitement, will be kept so pure of all objec - 
tionable matter, and inculcate so truc and just a moral, that the father and husband may freely 
give it to the wife and child. It is an insult to the working and the middle classes to offer 
them that which dare not he presented to the wonien of the gentry or the peerage. 

In oonclusion, the rights and wrongs of labour, and tho means how to remedy the latter by 
the achievement of the first, will be fully and constantly discussed, and a series ef papers con- 
tinually appear, giving information to the people on subjcots intimately counected with their 
interest, but which the craft and subtlety of the privileged classes havo hitherto suecceded in 
concealing from the public eye; while those exposures of the Established Church which have 
already found so much  spaee in the ‘‘ Vofes,” shall bo still further prosecuted. 

I am also happy to announce that I am making arrangements for a scries of Biographical 
Sketches of men dear to democracy, but neglected by the annalist. ‘They will consist of such 
not yet published in the democratic literature of the day. 

*Reader! the next six months are probably the threshold of great events. The footprints of 
past revolutions. are stil] upon the paths of Europe, and before the tnarch of armies can efface 
thean, those dents may be deepened by tho fresh passage of the peoples, The stones of the 
barricades are not yet flattened down upon the pavements of their capitals, they jar the chariot- 
wheels of wealth uneasily, and they are still so loose that tho hand of insurrection may yet 
build them into ramparts. 

The shout of Europe will reverberate in. Englaud, but I welcome no Spurious EXCITEMENT, — 
that which is engrafted from without is false and fleeting—that which is engrafted from within 
is true and lasts. 

Nations fail, that are surprised into a movement. 

Not to the shout of the demagogue—nor even to the ery of want—must British demoeracy 
march, THE MOVEMENT TAT ORIGINATES IN HUNGER MAY BE STRANGLED BY A PILCE OF BREAD, 
Calm, thoughtlul, and majestic be the motion of the masses. 

1852 may witness great changes here in Britain—political precursors of our Social Rights 
—but those changes may be effected, even as the British oak easts off its withered leaves, to 
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put on the new verdure of regenerating spring; not a branch is lopped—not a wound ig 
stricken—not a root is severcd. 

As the fresh foliage isevoked, and as the seed is shed, by sun and sap, upon the forest-tree, 
so the calm daylight of intelligence shall call fresh vigour in the people, and the mighty tide 
of popular powcr, ascending from below, cast off the faded relics of our social winter, as 
knowledge added unto knowledge, like summer after summer, supplants the withcred growth 
of one age with the new and bright creations of another ! j 

Such is true progression—such it may be made in England. 

But, let it be remembered, from change to change we must keep the standard of our type. 
After a certain lapse of time, a certain cycle of events, a certain SIZE of change is requisite. 
Everything short of these dimensions is unnatural and must wither. Woe to those, whose 
half measures for FULT times (the real reactionary policy), would row against progression, 
It is like culling sloe-leaves on the oak when the spring of vegetation has arrived. 

To aid in that great task—the pioneering of the public mind—the steadying of its passion, 
and in the guidance of the people's power,—to aid in this, although I feel how feebly—this new 
volume of the “ Notes” is opencd, 


ERNEST JONES, 


Womar’s Wrongs. 
A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


L.—Tur Workine-MANn’s Wire. 
Il.—Tur Youne MILLINER. 
WL—Twe TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
IV.—TuHe LADY or "TITLE, 


INTRODUCTION, 


To paint life as it is—no poct’s faney, no rornancer's dream, ean paint more stranger or 
sad a picture, The romance of tiction cannot equal the romance of truth. 

Well then—such I desire to pourtray. To reflect in simple language, the domestic 
wrongs and sorrows of socicty—such as they at present are—in a plain, simple, and 
unvarnished tale. 

Ob! many a battle is fouglit by the dim circle of the household hearth, as noble, or as 
terrible, as that with crowned brigades on the fields of “glory.” Oh! many a suffering is 
endured in the still bosom of familiar life, as bitter or as hopeless as that of the unlaurelled 
martyr at the bigot’s stake! 

And yet—who speaks of them? Who kuows of them: Who reeks of them? 

Down—down beneath the cold surface of society there are rankling wrongs—that fret, 
that fester, that destroy—and yet, they never glide over the tongue of the Reformer, the 
brain of the Religionist, or the heart, even of the well-wishers of mankind. 

Every order of society has domestic sufferings peculiar to itself, sufferings, besides those 
to whieh “all flesh is heir’’—brought on by the vile mechanism of our system. These 
sufferings may first strike man, —and that is but just, for man makes society what it is— 
or at least, allows it to remain so—but the evil stops not there—it reaches farther, to the 
breast of woman! What gross injustiec! for society counts woman as nothing in its 
institutions, and yet makes her bear the greatest share of sufferings inflicted by a system 
in which she has no voice! Brute force first imposed the law—and moral foree compels 
her to obey it now. 

I purpose, therefore, to lift the veil from before the wrongs of woman—to shew her 
what she suffers at her own home-hearth—how society reccives lier—what society does 
_for her—where society leaves her. 

To shew it, not merely in one class or order—but upward, downward, through all the 
social grades. If I draw pictures at which you shudder—if I reveal that, at which your 
your heart revolts—I cannot help it—it is truth—such is the world that surrounds you— 
sueli is the world that made you—such is the world you help to make—go! try to alter it, 
and BEGIN AT HOMF, 
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1,~-The Cildbivth of the Poor. 


Ir, at auy time, you should pass of an evening 
the Royal Palaco of Pimlico, down the 
long line of pillared palaces, and thenee di- 
verge by the stately piles of governmental 
craft, the temples ot brute forec by land and 
sea, the pinnacles beneath whieh elass legis- 
lates against class—the hall where justice 
darkles in its sideling nooks, or the proud pile 
whero Mammon stands based upon the graves 
of buried famo. If you shonld pass down 
between the long lines of this stately but 
unequal epic of stone, and brick, and marble, 
interspersed with its episodes of gleaming water, 
and green trees, exotic birds and flowers, 
statues, arches and columns, fountains of water, 
and jets of thrice filtered flame, dotted on the 
margins, prosaicand yet brilliant notes ! with its 
innumerable shops, and flooded with the long 
eurrent of carriage, lorse and foot; take but 
one step, and side by side with all this gaud 
and glory, you pass into the regions of dark- 
ness and dismay. Behind you lies the great- 
ness of the present in light, and voice, and 
life; the glory of the past in pillar, arch, ond 
statuo; and before you, between two tall 
houses opens a narrow, deep ravine, winding 
on in gloomy, sightless lengths, a thin strip of 
murky sky stretched overhead between the 
reeking house-tops, liko dirty calico across a 
broken reof. ‘Tho windows of Downing-street 
overlook the contrast ! 

Proceed a little way, and to the right you 
will sce a narrow archway bencath the first 
floor of a mouldering house. You must stoop 
to enter it; some steps lead dowaward from 
the street; a fetid stench continually rushes 
upward through the opening ; and on looking 
down, you perceive a narrow conrt, formed by 
a few dilapidated tenaments on cither side, 
and closed up by a dead wall at the end. The 
space between them is unpaved, and half- 
covered pools of stagnant water, filth, and or- 
dure, Ragged children, almost naked—tlie co- 
lour of their skin concealed by dirt—with pale, 
straggling, unkempt hair, bare fect, hollow, 
sunken eyes, white, slirunken, ghastly faces, 
and their dwindled limbs, flit over it by day. 
At night are heard strange sounds of strife or 
orgy, of tears and prayers, aud hoarse mur- 
murs, which might be taken equally for the 
brute-cxpression of a savage pleasure, or the 
last groaning of a dying victim. 

Well nigh, side by side with pestiferous gulf, 
arise the spleudid mansions you have passed, 
the dwellings of the magnates of the land. 
The wretelt below cau seo from his glasslcess 
easements the silken curtains of the rich hang 
fluttering in the breeze; and if pain or hunger 
keep him wakeful in the close, hot, summer 
night, he can hear the roll of carriages bearing 
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gay fashion to its gorgeous revel, the ball-room 
music floating from the balconies—aye, even 
the voluptuous murmurs of tho scene within. 

His is a hell, where the damned have para- 
dise in perspective, with the certainty of never 
entering. r, 

This secne is a type of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Some slight changes were made 
not long ago—when the rich opened a new 
strect through part of the district. Bunt it 
needed the cholera to come first, and radiate 
from this foens of infection. The rich had 
pity then, because they felt fear—and the 
ordure was removed at the same time as tho 
corpses. 

On the evening on which our narrativo 
begins, sad, moaning eries were heard from 
one of the smallest houses in the court des- 
eribed above—eries anxious and broken, si- 
milar to those uttered by a woman about to 
beeome a mother. 

It was Margaret Haspen in the pangs of 
child-birth. 

The young woman lay in onc of those elose 
wooden boxes, reeessod in the wall—opening 
with a sliding door, or eurtaiu, in the room— 
ealled by courtesy a bed. What little of tho 
fetid air of the street that entered tho room, 
could seareely reach the dark, unhealthy 
nook, in which the miserable woman writhed 
with agony. ‘Tho door of the one room that 
coustituted the entiro home of Margaret aud 
her husband, stood open, bnt it was erowded 
with neighbours. There was a continual 
runuing to and fro between the strect-door 
and tie bed-side—all the old gossips in the 
neighbourhood being desirous of seeing how 
the labour was proceeding ; for the very poor 
have that, at least. in eommon with Queens, 
their births take placc with open doors. 

Not far from the bed-side of Margaret sat 
John Haspen, the bricklayer, with folded 
arms and ontstretched legs, smoking his pipe 
with ealm indifference. Still ucarer stood tho 
nurse, with equal apathy. 


However, after a time, the phlegm of the 
latter seemed to vanish—she beeame uncasy 
—the agony of Margaret became insufferable 
—and the neighbonrs began to wink at cach 
other knowingly, and to express their fears 
in whispers. 

“Twelve hours, and no progress! there 
must be something wrong! Perhaps an ope- 
ration will be wanted !” 

“Oh! just faney if sho was to snffer like 
Patty Braddis! They were obliged to ent 
her sido open! She has just exactly tho 
sune symptoms! It's the samo ease pre- 
eiscly! How Patty suffered! When she 
was dead, the blood ran from her eyes, drop 
by drop, as from two badly elosed wonnds!” 

Mamie who heard all, uttered a piercing 
shriek, ‘i 
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“T told you,” said an old erone, “that the 
child lay wrong. She wont stand it. They'll 
be obliged to eut it in pieces !”’ 

Here the sufferer gave so horrible a cry, 
that even Haspen was troubled. He advaneed 
to the bed-side. Margaret grew worse and 
worse. 

“ Haspen,” said the nurse, “you must fetch 
a doctor. I cannot take the responsibility 
upon myself.” 

She’s better now,’—he answered sullenly. 

Yes! to be worse again in a moment. Go 
for the doctor.” 

“Do I know a doctor? Where the d—— 
am I to get a doctor?” 

“Boteh Mr. Cutter—he lives close by.” 

« PU fetch him; don’t budge, John !’’ said 
a neighbour, and limped off in a half-run. 

The bricklayer resumed his place in an 
angry mood. 

“A doctor too!” he muttered through his 
teeth, relighting his pipe. ‘‘ This eompletes 
our ruin—this confinement,” and he cast a 
look of sour displeasure on his wife. 

The doctor entered with the old crone, 
Mr, Cutter had served long in the marines. 
He was a fearless practitioner, who treated his 
man as a sculptor docs a block of marble—cut- 
ting away without remorse or seruple. Accus- 
tomed to nautical slang and jollity, lic brought 
it into the sick-room. No one knew better 
than he how to crack a joke over a death-bed, 
or launch a pun beside a grave. ‘This freedom 
of speech and callous confidenee had given the 
poor a high opinion of his talents, Finding 
him always unmoved and joeose beside the 
bed of pain, they thought he drew his firm- 
ness from the certainty of success, Ths his 
reputation was soon founded, and a few reek- 
less, fortunate cures crowned it, As to tlic 
many dead whom he had murdered, nobody 
talked of them: tho medical assassination of 
the poor is a matter too unimportant for at- 
tention. Besides, amid that crowd where the 
ono treads on the heels of the other in the 
run Jor life, a dead man is one eompetitor 
less, and one vacant plaee the more. Once 
buried, his quondam eomradcs feel more easy; 
for, in onr social state, which makes us rivals 
instead of assoczates, there are always more 
interested in each other’s death than in each 
other’s LIFE. 

When Cutter entered, Margaret was utter- 
ing fainter cries of exhaustion. 

« Well, well, my girl! What’s the matter ? 
They tell me you’ve astarling that wont come 
out of his cage! Ha, ha! that’s all, We 
must open the door, What’s the lock broken, 
and the key lost? Ha, ha! Well, let’s see! 
Children are like a bottle of wine—tlie begin- 
ning’s more pleasant than the end, Ha, ha, 
ha!” 


He then set about his task. 


“Never mind! Patience! A little stecl 
medicine—ha, ha !—and all will be right,” 

Tho sight of his preparations terrified poor 
Margaret, 

‘No, no!” she shricked, writhing at the 
bottom of her bed. «* You’li kill me—I wont 
—let me alone !” 

‘Ha, ha!” giggled Mr. Cutter; ‘never 
mind—all done in a minute. No, not ch? 
You didn’t always say no, no, my dear! so 
it’s too late to say it now. Ha, ha!” 

‘ What a witty man he is!” tittered the 
gossips at the door, 

Margaret resisted a few moments, but he 
commanded her harshly with an oath to be 
quiet, and she yielded. Ono hour after, a 
female child was bora, amid terrific agony. 

** Curse it, a girl!” ericd the husband, dash- 
ing his pipe to pieces in his anger, 

“A girl!’ moaned the sufferer; ‘all that 
pain, and then to have a girl !’”’ 

Such is the child-bed of the poor—so the 
poor man’s child was born: a enrse and a sigh 
welcomed it into life. 

“That's it,” cried Mr. Cutter, gaily. “You 
sec it’s not so bad afterall. Ila! ha! Now you 
must have rest, and peaco of mind, ‘Take 
light, and at the same time, nourishing food. 
Well; have you no towel ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ The deuec! the outfit seems to havo been 
a little neglected. Ha! ha! No matter ; 
well, as I was saying, broth, and light white 
iicats—and, above all, no imprudence. Good 
bye; I call in again in a few days,” 

We necd not tell the reader that none of 
these recommendations were followed—-because 
they could not be. 

Margarct recovered, however, as all women 
of her class—not by tender care, not by nou- 
rishing diet, but thanks to the vigour of a 
healthy constitution, But, as always hap- 
pens in like eases, she preserved the traces 
of her sufferings, ‘There was not, as with 
the rich, the geutle hand of earessing love 
or of hired but assiduous care, to wipo the 
wrinkles of pain from the drawn face—there 
was not the resource of seicnee, and the 
choieec of viands, to replenish the temporary 
void of strength. The bright luxnriance, the 
buoyant freshness that embellished the young 
maid, was succeeded in tho young mother by 
that faded hue, that haggard expression, that 
withering and decay, that characterises the 
matrons of the poor. 

Toil, domestic duties, the painful eare of 
her child, finished the work, and effaced the 
last vestige of her early beauty. She sank 
into that premature old age, so sadly traee- 
able in the child of want and sorrow. 

Meanwhile, the child grew, and prospered, 

The bricklayer’s home was like that of 
most others of his ordecr—a mixture of ans 
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noyanee and irritation, 


youthful passion once over, they sank into 
mutual cold indifference. 


Indeed, Haspen never loved his wife. She 
was a servant at his employer’s, and heinarried 
her beeause he wanted a wife, and she had 
saved a little money. He looked on his house 
merely as a resting-place—at his wife merely 
asa servant without wages, whom he found 
convenient to prepare his meals, and make and 
sharo his bed. 


On the whole, he was not by nature a bad 
man. Sunk in utter ignorance, his principal 
pleasure was the satisfaction of his appetites— 
society had done the best to make a brute out 
of a man—yet he was capable of a sudden 
gencrous impulse, though devoid of that gentle- 
ness and fecling which smooths the intercourse 
of home, and wins domestic sympathy. A 
machine of flesh and bone, he eould be good or 
bad, according as the hand of circumstance 
might push him, 

Margaret was his superior: having entered 
scrvice many years, slo was removed from that 
close contact with rude, unpolished vice, that 
breaking against the sharp corners of society, 
which deadens feeling and intelligence. She 
had lived neither amid the oaths of rage nor 
the cries of drunkenness. She had uot been 
thus much refined, but what she could deseend 
easily to the lower grade—a change, however, 
that withered the freshness of the young 
woman’s soul, even as neglect and want had 
withered that of her body !—a change that left 
the scarce conscious recollection of a better 
lite, and faded visions of a happier home. 
Thus they jogged on together—and they bore 
the charater of a happy couple in their court, 
beeanse Haspen did not beat her. 


The year passed thus without producing 
any material change. ‘The little  ebild, 
nitherine, grew into girlhood, and the parents 
lived on under the fear of the morrow, as be- 
fore, Haspen’s earnings neither rose nor fell, 
Placed on the brink of destitution, he still 
contrived to eling to the rim of the preeipice— 
a breath could knock hit over—the illness of 
a few wecks—want of employment—tfall ot 
wage, But lie had cseaped all these dangers 
—without, however, laying anything by for 
the future, Ludeed, lhis wages were too low to 
reserve much, aud what little he might nave 
spared was euguifed by the public-louse, 
Nevertheless, Margaret had little fear for 
the future, Catherine was strong, and could 
already do some work, She would soun be old 
enough to enter service—and her wages were 
a great Quaviuitee for the futare, Add to this 
the Tact, that the yenng sind bad received from 


The first intoxication 
of pleasure attendant on the union of a man 
and woman who have not learnt to dislike 
each other, once past—the first fever of 
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heaven the greatest blessing it can give the 
poor man’s child—she was a ‘ little cater. 


2,—AN EMPLOYER. 


«© Just honour enough to escape being hung.” 

Mr. Barrowson, Haspen’s employer, was a 
large, open-faced, florid man—with a wide 
mouth, white teeth, and curly hair. He had 
a frank jovial manner, with a loud voice, and 
a large fat hand, equally ready to grasp in 
recognition or to strike in enmity. He passed 
for an excellent fellow. Though forty years 
old, he was still a batehelor, and seemed likely 
to remain so, lt was certainly whispered in 
some quarter that he was a libertine, avari- 
cidus, and had done some things treating very 
closely on the limits of the criminal law; but 
he invariably took up his bills, paid ready 
money—and, in one word—acted like an 
t honourable man, ? He had just successfully 
completed several extensive speenlations, and 
was enjoying a pause in business, after un- 
usual application. 

Content with his enormous recent gains, he 
was sitting quictly in his office, by the side of 
his partner, reading the Times, 

“It’s horrible !’’ he cried suddenly. ‘‘If 
government does not act with vigour, business 
will be ruined.” 

‘What is it?’ asked his partner. 

‘ Nothing but combinations of working-men ; 
Everywhere a demand for a rise of wage.” 

“'There’s the law against combination.” 

“ Certainly ; but where’s the use of the law, 
if it is not enforced ?” 

The partucr mended a pen, and said nothing. 
Barrowson resumed : 

“By the bye, have you seen the other 
masters 2?” 

“ Yes; the reduction of wages for brick- 
layers, plasterers, and masons, is agreed to.’’ 

‘Very good. If they object, well turn 
them adritt We bave no press of work just 
now, and they must soon return or die of 
hunger? a 

e Exaetlyso, Of course, they're at perfect 
liberty to choose,” the partner quietly observed, 
wetting the uib of his pen, and resumed Iris 
ealeulations, while Barrowson continued lis 
perusal of the Pimes. 

That very evening, in paying his men, Bar- 
rowson told them lis contracts were all finished, 
aud he had uo further need of their services, 
This was a thunderbolt to iis hearers, 

Barrowgon lad expected the effect of his 
words, but ho remained deaf to their prayers to 
keep them on, ‘* Go and try elsewhere,’’ was 
his answer, ‘They ran to every other employer, 
but they were all in the conspiracy, and all 
told them that they were net in want of hands, 
The pen were force! to return to Barrowson, 
He repeated his old angwer--'* he had no work 
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for them.” At last, as though moved by pity, | yield, seized with avidity this opportunity for 


he said, that “out of kindness to them, and | his humiliation. 


He was overwhelmed witha 


at a heavy inconvenience to himself, he would | deluge of gross jests and mockeries, which he 


take a few of them on again, but at LOWERED 
WAGES.” 

They had not expected this, and they went 
away, 

Barvowson shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
looking after them : “They are proud now, 
beeanse their bellies are full. Wait a few days 
longer !” 

He counted on hunger as an auxiliary, and 
she failed him not. ‘The struggle cannot be 
long between the rich, who ean aiford to wait, 
and the poor, who must dine to-morrow, And 
sure enough, the men came back, begging Mr. 
Barrowsou to take them on at the dininished 
wagcs. ‘The wagos once lowered in the one 
firm, the others followed the example, and a 
general reduction took- place throughout the 
district. ‘Ike conspiracy, of which the men 
were made the utterly unconscious tools, had 
been crowned with complicte success. Instead 
of wages being lowered from the employers 
poverty, they are lowered when ke is so rich 
that he knows he can afford to bear a strike. 
The niaster makes his arrangements before he 
begins the reduction—the man, nol till after it 
is made. The first is sure to conquer. 

One workman alone refused to work at the 
lowered rate. Refused by every firm, he still 
persisted to struggle single-handed against 
that terrible eoalition, He was told that the 
Jaw was on his side, and would punish the 
combination of employers as well as that of 
the employed—a good many told him this, 
but not one could tell him how he could get at 
the Jaw, or how he could pay for the law; and, 
if the truth must be teld, he had no great con- 
fidence in the laws made by the rich for the 
protection of the poor. The law, to him, was 
a policeman and a tax-collector—and, embit- 
tered by fighting the unequal struggle, he 
suffered in silent patience. But his resources 
diminished with every day: he had sòl all 
his furniture—the all but necessary clothin- 
of his wife, his child, and himself went next—- 
the pressure increased, the last means of pro- 
longing the combat was gone—le had reached 
the confines of famine and death—nothing re- 
mained but submission ! 

Pale with rage, shame and hunger, he went 
to the premises of Barrowson, and asked for 
work on the same conditions as the others. 

The employer received him with a jovial 
air—told him the somewhat superior place he 
had formerly filled was occupied by one Jateh- 

man, but that he might go and work aimong 
` the erowd, 

The return of Haspen was quite an event in 
the yard. ‘Those among lus companions who 
lhad been the first to submit, and before whom 
he had boasted that ho would sooner dic than 
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could answer only by the strength of his arm, 
But when he first had sent back the sarcasm 
down tho throats of a few of his hearers, tlic 
open mockery ceased. Nevertheless a half- 
smothered hostility continued to growl around 
him. His companions could not forgive him 
for having shewn more spirit than themselves. 

In the midst of this general aversion, one 
man only made up to Haspen—it was Latch- 
man, who had supplanted him. 

Latchman liad the character of a common- 
place, rather indifferent workman, Ilis ap- 
pearance was repulsive, and his worn and 
blunted features reminded you of one of those 
pieces of money from which long use has nearly 
effaced the origiial stamp—the noble effigy of 
manhood. Perhaps it had been lost beneath 
the wearing hand of viec—perhaps nature had 
but negligently struck the die; the bad money 
of humanity that circulates along the ranks of 
life! Perhaps, too, a profound hypocrisy had 
thrown that mask of unmeaningncess upon his 
sallow face. Watchman was, among all tlic 
workmen, the one who attracted the least 
notice, He was known only for his passive 
obedience and obsequious servility—to} whieh 
qualities he owed his new employment, His 
having superseded Haspen and his place did not 
much ingratiate him with the jatter, who re- 
pelled his advances ; but nothing conid offend 
Latehman: insult glided from his bent and 
servile brow without leaving a single trace of 
anger—hesides, he adopted an infallible means 
of conciliating Haspen—he treated him to drink 
—and they were quickly friends, 

Meanwhile, the cmbarrassments of Haspen 
continued unabated, His wages, never large, 
and now less, did not permit him to recover 
himself from his difficulties—his debts or his 
losses. Vainly he struggled against the over- 
whelming fatality which was dragging him 
down into an abyss. Vainly he struggled 
against ilie poverty, which clung to him like 
an ulcer, He strove hard-—he strove man- 
fully —but he strove uselessly. As soon as 
he saw that he gained no ground in the strife, 
he gave up all effort, aud sunk into apatlly and 
despair. 

‘Then the real misery came—that clinging 
watchful misery that counts the mouthfuls and 
calculates tho strength. It came—and with it 
came the evil thoughts! Perfidious voices seemed 
whispering in his car—he felt tempted, and he 
trembled ! 

lle resisted—but the very struggle weakened 
him: he tried to drown his thoughts in drink, 
aud, that means onee tried, he sought none 
other, From his home, where the picture of 
their misery harrowed him, he rashed to the 
beer-shop to forget it. ‘Lhe very sight of his 
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mute, but plaintive family, threw him into the 
rage of helpless despair—rendcred still more 
blind by drunkenness. 

About this time, cries of pain and anger be- 
pan to be heard by the neighbours, and the re- 
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port ran in the court that the bricklayer was 
in the habit of beating his wife. 

To crown their misery, Margaret was de- 
livered of another child, whom they named 
Mary. 


The Coming Pour. 


Beneath the feet of hircling bands 
Brave Hungary’s banner lies, 

And Cossacks shout with gory hands 
Rejoicings to the skics : 

Lo! might is law, and in the sight 
Of despots, brave hoarts cower ; 

Fear not, we do not shun the fight, 
We only wait the hour! 


Where are the hopes of human kind, 
The hearts with joy elate, 

What time our banner met the wind, 
In glorious ’48 ? 

Where are the true arms and the brave, 
That brake the tyrants’ power ? 

The dead leaves fly around thcir graye— 
We only wait the hour ! 


, Lo! freedom’s watch-fires yet are bright, 

Tho’ scattered on the hearth ; 

The rising storm shall bid them light 
A blaze around the carth ; 

A fire to burn the rottea thrones, 
The dungeon and the tower, 

And purge the blood-stains from our homes, 
We only wait the hour ! 


So Ict them laugh with mocking mirth, 
And deem their rule is stayed ; 

And subtile priests proclaim the earth, 
For despots’ rule was made : 

Let spies exert thcir treacherous arts 
In plenitude of power; 

Yet faltcr not, oh! noble hearts, 
And trust the coming hour ! 


H.R. Nicnotts. 


Traves’ Griebances. 


(In inserting and directing attention ot the 
following admirable letter, I wish to offer a 
few observations relative to the causes for the 
depressed condition of the weaving interest, of 
which the most suffering portion consists of the 
hand-loom weavers. The surplus of labour, 
the consequent co... petition of hands (originated 
by the monopoly of machinery and land), the 
further compctition of masters, arising from an 
undue proportion of the national capital being 
devoted to manufactures, have, doubtlessly, 
been principally concerned in effecting a reduc- 
tion of wages for the hand-loom weaver. But 
there is another cause in active operation also: 
this is the competition of the forcign manufac- 
turer. France, Germany, and America are 
daily and hourly undermining our manufactur- 
ing supremacy. The proof of this is apparent 
in the difference which continental convulsions 
made in the amount and prosperity of our manu- 
factures. The recent briskress of trade was 
owing to Francé and Germany being so dis- 
turbed, that manufacture almost ceased, rivalry 
was put a stop to, the factories of the continent 
were closed for their home manufacture, but the 
ports of the continent were open for our own ; 
therefore, English trade was brisk, while Mexi- 
can wars and western explorations operated on 
America beneficially for ourselves, But now 


that the continent has become temporarily 
settled, rivalry has resumed its course ; what is 
the result, English trade is beginning to flag, 
and actually some of our factories have already 
began to run short time! Let the English 
hand-loom weaver, every British operative,— 
let him look to this! The importation of 
French silks is notorious. That of “ Swiss” 
ginghams, as they are called, is well known 
also. In the hosiery tradc, why 6,000 frames 
in England produce the * mock-fashion ” goods; 
26,000 are producing them in Saxony, to 
compete in the English market. I say advi- 
sedly in the Ænglish market (for if they com- 
pete with us in Germany, the result is bad 
enough—it is our market they are interfering 
with)—but they do worse than this, These 
German mock-fashion goods are brought over to 
England to supersede uot only our own of a like 
character, but the wrought-goods as well, Since 
the passing of free-trade, ship loads of ready- 
made boots and shoes are imported from abroad, 
superseding our own, so that vast numbers of 
our shoe“ makers,” as they are called, have 
ceased to be “makers” of shocs, but have 
sunk into menders of those made abroad, A 
similar importation is beginning to take place 
in clothing; and it is a remarkable and signi- 


| ficant fact, that the last census shews a reduc- 
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tion in the number of working-tailors of about 
one-third ! towards which reduction the ready- 
made importation has, without doubt, to some 
extent contributed. The competition of America 
in machinery has been too well proven this ycar 
to need a word. Nay, not even goods are being 
imported to compete with our mauufactures, 
but men, the living machines, are being im- 
ported also, by the still extending combination 
of the rich, to compete, at once, direct, in fatal 
and immediate contact with the manufacturing 
working-man! Messrs. Caslon and Fagg, and 
Messrs. Perry, are instances of this, among 
many others, too well known to need more than 
the passing mention. The rich of all lands 
see their interest in keeping labour down; 
thercfore they lend their tools to each other, 
in the same way in which the serf was sold 
with the land in the feudal ages. The Exhi- 
bition was the deed on whose crystal pages the 
conspiracy of the rich received its official con- 
summation. That afraternisation of the peoples, 
indeed! Why, nothing but the picked dupes 
or allies of the rich were sent to exhibit their 
spoils from labour within its walls. That a 
fraternisation of the peoples! It was a frater- 
nisation of the people’s foes, the money. lords of 
all. lands, holding high carnival above the 
spoils of prostrate labour, while labour itself 
(with its shilling admissions) was forced to bear 
the expense of the pageant—pay for the ova- 
tion of its own conqueror,—and leave behind a 
mighty surplus besides, to strengthen them for 
future operations! The folly of the working- 
man! If every working mau who spent a 
shilling (besides travelling and lodging ex- 
penses) on that trophy of his enemies, had de- 
voted that same shilling towards the Charter, 
there would have bcen an agitation in the winter 
which might have produccd political equality 
in the spring, and then the able writer of the 
following letter would soon no longer have to 
complain of the low wages of the hand-loom 
weaver! To that letter I now re-direct the 
attentiou of the readcr. 
points advanced, on which I am desirous of 
offering observations, I have done so in the 
shape of notes, where they occur. I have 
italicised some passages in the letter, to which 
particular attention is desirable,—E. J.] 


HAND LOOM WEAVING. 


Causes of the present depression—what are the 
remedies? Trades’ Unions or Co-operative 
Associations ? 

Dear Sir,—Being a weaver of some experi- 
ence, as also, I trust a democrat of some consi- 
derable standing, I have been contemplating 
the progress making, in opinions, with regard 
to the two most popular and advanced social 
questions of the day, so far as practice is con- 
cerned—I mean Trades’ Unions and Co-opera- 
tion, 


As there arc several | 
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As I happen to be conneeted with both to 
some extent (but not much), I have naturally 
been led to take an interest in your views, and 
having weighed them in the scale of right, in 
as far as prejudice would let me (for we have 
all a leaning to pre-conceived opinions), I give 
you the result of my cogitations thereon; not 
with the intention of correcting you in anything 
you have said, but as a sort of apology for 
mysclf and the rest of my brethren, for holding 
on, at least in the meantime, to trades’ societies 
and co-operation. 

If trades’ unions be, as you say, founded fcr 
the purpose of “ regulating the value of labour,” 
I, for one, am notzchild enough to believe they 
will ever be able to accomplish it—but in the 
absence of any other regulator, can they not act 
as a palliative of the evil. (1) The same I say 
for co-operation, On no other grounds do Í 
advocate or support them. I maintain them 
as the readiest and safest remedies within the 
reach of working men—short of political and 
social emancipation! But I would never for 
one moment say they were the alpha and 
omzga no more than I would give them up be- 
cause they fall short of perfecting social re- 
generation, With these premises I shall eu- 
deavour to show cause why they should be 
encouraged for the good they have done, not 
for what they have left undone. . 

In our trade wages have been reduced lately, 
so far as to make us consider whether it would 
not actually be better for the manufacturers 


(1.) I doubt the efficacy of trades’ unions, even 
asa “ palliative.’ Reduction of wagcs can arise 
only, either from the inability of the employers to 
pay more,—in which ease trades’ unions cannot. 
keep wages up, for “out of nothing, nothing 
comes ;” or they arise from the determination of 
the masters to pay icss—in which case trades’ 
unions can effect nothing, (as shown at large in a 
previous article), unless they strike the leverage 
for effecting reductions out of the masters’ hands : 
that leverage is, more men wanting work, than 
there are masters (IN PROPORTION) wanting 
men. As trades’ unions do not remove the cause— 
the surplus of hirable labor—they cannot remove 
the effect, (the reduction of its value). 

And even if it were a “palliative’”—those pul- 
liatives, in one sense, do a vast deal of harm— 
they make the evil just bearable—whereas, if it 


| were not bearable, it would be blown sky high at 


once, These ‘‘palliatives’’ are an evil, because 
they direct the public mind and power to .that 
which is no remedy, from that which is—away 
with them! Palliatives have been the curse of 
the modern world. Their propounders are the 
POLITICAL OPIUM-EATERS of age. Let us strive 
for nothing which does not touch the SOURCE of. 
an evil—however gradual the means may be. It 
does not follow that we should have turbulent 
or violent attempts, but the attempts should be 
in the right direction, of whatever kind they be. 
Rest assured, dear friend! the age for palliatives 
has passed ; that for radical measure hns arrived 
at list. E J. 
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rather to stop making work altogether, as to do | standing with them as to the adoption 
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it at the prices offered. So from this you may | uniform table of prices, for the purpose cf check - 
cee to what a pasa the weavers of Scotland are | ing the redactions caused hy home competition, 


reduced. 
number of our employers nor lessen onr hands 


Yet we can neither augment the 


in proportion to tho economical maxim of|it may get frou both parties. At all events, 


supply and demand! Under these circum- 
stanees what wero we to do?—sit idly till the 
fell destroyer, wanf and starvation, thinned our 
numbers to the minimum point?—or demand 
from the government our right to be planted on 
the soil ?—or, refused that, joinan association for 
the restoration of our right to the sufrage 
and self-government ?—or, lastly, as the nearest 
and dernier resort, a united application to the 
manufacturers for an advanee of wages? We 
choose the latter course—and who will be hardy 
enough to say we have done wrong? (2.) A 
great many of the manufacturers admitted that 
their prices were too low to be remunerative to 
the weaver, and expressed a willingness te par- 
ticipate in giving a rise, provided others would 
dothe same. A trifling advance has, therefore, 
been obtained on several of the lowest paid 
work—and the weavers, in order to give thie 
manufacturers a chance of acting on honourable 
terms with the weavers, ealled a general meet- 
ing of delegates to be held on the 16th enrreut, 
to take measures for coming to a mutual under- 


(2.) I trust I shall not be aceused of presump- 
tion, lf I confess myself guilty of that hardihood. 
If, as already stated, the low wages come from 
the inability of the master, the application is, of 
eourse, lost labor; if they come from his disin- 
clination, in. that case he must be forced into 
taleing wages; but, even if forced for the moment 
into a rise, if his power is left unimpaired, he will 
use it to obtain a fall—that he Aas done £o, and 
successfully, the experience of every y-ar proves, 

If you are to subvert the power of the master. 
class, the people would be acting very foolishly, 
if they employed that power merely to raise their 
wages by a few pence, from the master-class, in- 
stead of destroying wages-slavery and the master- 
class-monopoly altogether ! 

Again, a body of men have bnt a eertain ainount 

cf time, talent, and money; if they spend it for 
one thing, they wont have it for another. There- 
tore, itis wrong to invest that time, talent, and 
money, in a matter whieh all experience proves 
to be a fallaey—THE ATTEMPT TO RAISE WAGES, 
Without REMOVING THE CAUSE THAT LOWERS 
THEM! Wages are lowered by too many hands 
seeking hire, and by the eontinual increase of the 
surplus: tle mere combinatiou of that surplus 
can nelther prevent its increase, nor remove its 
redundancy. 
y Had the money, men, and talent, frittered away 
in trades’ unlons, strikes, eo-operative cfforts on a 
wrong basis, land companies, redemption societies, 
and the countless other selemes, been all devoted 
to one object—a grand united movement for 
political power as the means to social regenera- 
tion—we should have achieved both by this time— 
whereas the others have achieved nothing. When 
will the people feel this truth? TEJ 


t 


How far this may be practicable and benefieial to 
the trade, will depend on the amouut of support 


we think it at least woithy of a trial. If it 
does not succeed, it will, L apprehend, open 
the eyes cf many to the more advanced views 
which you advocate, and have done nothing to 
bring them into disrepute—and it has this 
merit of cansing an action on their own behalf, 
which no mere abstraet idea would have done 
in the meantime. As to getting a fixed value 
to our labour, and to striking in support of it, 
I think the good sense of the weavers will at 
once repudiate it as being impracticable. But 
surely none will deny our right to go to our 
employers and remonstrate with them, as men 
and as ehristians, on being a party to a system 
which they eannot but say is ruining the 
weavers, both mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally. Let their average wages as proved 
by the Hand Loom Commission testify—4s, 6d. 
per week!—less now by one-fourth at least. 
Well may other trades, such as the tin plate- 
workers, strike for wages—who have 20s. and 
30s. per week !’’ (3) Can they expect any 
sympathy from the weavers? ‘This striking of 
trades is all nonsense—for it is only the high- 
paid that is able to do so. It is altogether 
selfisl: on their part—for how can they expect 
permanently to have high wag2s, while others 
are below them? It shuts out all sympathy— 
for the lowest should strike #s¢ ; and till there 
be such a thing as a more general equality of 
wages among working men, trades’ unions, as 
at present constituted, will never be effectual 
either for present or future geuerations! All, 
therefore, that can be done by trades as a body 
acting by themselves and for themselves, must 
be only in the way of palliatives. 

To that, I think, you will not object. Tho 
same may be said of co-operative associations : 
all of them I know aspire no higher—that is all 
of them I do know in this quarter. They 
merely attempt at getting the retailers profit 
in return for their capital—and selling at the 


(3.) They onght to find it, none the less—for 
the reduction of the high-paid facilitates that of 
the low-paid. A terrible evil in the labor-move- 
ment is, that high-paid and low-paid have no 
sympathy with each other. However, this will 
find its level—for, under the present system, we 
are fast tending to an equality of wages. Wagea 
will be driven down to a minimum—and that first 
ascertained in reference to the poorest, the better 
paid will, rank after rank, be brought down to 
that level. It is, therefore, the vital interest of 
the “aristoeraey of labor,’ to prevent reduetions 
in the wages of the ranks beneath them—because 
the evil docs not come down upon them from 
above—IT WORKS UPWARD TO THEM, FROM BRs 
Low, E. dJ, 


lowest figure. possible to the public. 
some J know—but I think not many—that let 
their zeal for making money ont-run their 
‘liscretion as co-operators. But really how few 
of them know anything of co-operation as a 
principle for “ regnlating the value of produce !” 
It is purely an idea attached to nothing in the 
present shape of co-operative stores, If you 
would speak of the present co-opcrators in 
general giving up their small profits on their 
hard-won eapital, to establish other stores for 
the general good they neither would nor eould 
understand such disinterested patriotism. (4) 
They are, therefore, only a paltiative—not a 
cure for the body politic. I admit all this, and 
yet I support them. Would you destroy them 
altogether previous to consolidating your plan 
of co-operation, which I admit is the true one! 
Surely not. It is only by progressive steps— 
especially in social questions—that any pro- 
gress can be made; and we must be eareful to 
build up ere we destroy. (5) If you mean only 
to combat the idea of social questions being 
capable of reseuing the working men from the 
grasp of capital, then I join with you at once. 
But if you combat against both the soeial and 
political being combined, I cannot and ought 
not to agree with you. It is against reason— 
and against your own principles too. I am, 
therefore, for both trades’ unions and co-opera- 
tive associations on the best possible basis, as well 
as for the Charter, the Land, and Associative 
Labour. protected by the State. 

Yours, fraternally, Jamis CRAWFORD. 

Cumnock, Oct. 15th, 1851. 


Tue CoaLWHIPPERS or Lonpon.—A redue- 
tion of the wages of this hard-working body 


(4.) Ido not propose that they should give up 
the fair and just remuneration for their labor, 
which is—a comfortable and decent mttinten- 
ance. To this they are entitled for the devotion 
of their time and labor. To the capital and 
luxury arising from “ profits’? beyond this, they 
are NOT entitled, as long as one human being is 
starving In the world! and I defy any man alive 
to prove the contrary. B.J. 

(5.) Most assuredly so:—but then, in the name 
of eommon sense! let us begin to build on a right 
foundation! All that I say is, that the present 
co-operative plan is replete with anti-eo-operative 
and destructive elements; and that eo-operation 
will never be strong enough to conquer in its eom- 
petition with monopoly, unless political powers 
first strike that monopoly down—then co-opera- 
tion will bind it fast, and take care it never gets 
up to walk the world again. No defender of the 
present co-operative plan has yet ever attempted 
-to answer these two points—and, on them, hinges 
the whole question. 

As to a combination of the social and political 
movement. (alluded to below)—instead of com- 
bating it, I hail it with delight. All I attempt is, 
to reserve that portion of the soeial movement 

comprised in co-operation, from ANTI-SOCIAL 
TENDENCIES. E. J. 
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There are | of men has been contemplated for some time. 


The eoal-whippers are those who load tho 
coal-waggons from the lighters. The men 
combined and remonstrated—when they were 
told that, if they did not submit, ‘the eoal- 
whippers eould be altogether done without.” 
They were accordingly obliged to suceumb— 
as they would be obliged to do, to any re- 
dnetion offered. Here is a branch of indus- 
try that is actually perishing. There are many 
such in the country. Need I advert to the 
eomb-makers, the block printers, etc., among 
the many instanes presented to our view? This 
ease of the coal-whippers is most impor- 
tant, for it reads a terrible Icsson; it shews 
ns how ineffectual a ‘Trades’ Union proves 
to save labour, The ecoal-whippers hada nnion 
among themselves—and were obliged to yield— 
monopoly could do without them. Carry the 
eye further : suppose the ‘* National ‘Trades’ 
Union ” had claimed them in its ranks—what 
could it have done for them? Noruina! Let 
any man show how the ‘Trades’ Union could 
render them victorious? It is utterly impos- 
sible. They were a drug in the rake and 
a Trades’ Union does nothing to prevent their 
remaining such. A Co-operative union, on the 
contrary, might have started them in selt- 
supporting work. But, here the neeessity of a 
national system of co-operation with a common 
fund (instead of the present capitalising, pro- 
fit-mongering system) is shewn; tho cval- 
whippers are too poor to have saved thein- 
selves by eo-operation. The annual £2,000 
of profit-plunder by the store of Rochdale might 
have been salvation here! Let tho advocates 
of the present plan of co-operation consider 
this 1! , 

A political union for the Charter might 
have done still more—for Chartism in power 
would say, ‘como here fron the grasp of 
eapital !’’ and placed them ona fertile farm 
and in a snug cottage, or opened to them the 
eo-operative factory and workshop. Now you 
are slaves, Trades’ Unions and strikes have 
proved powerless to save you. You ave an er- 
ample and a warning to the many. Your pre- 
sent is the future of all labour—as long as 
labonr depends on poor fallacies like ‘Trades’ 
Unions and strikes.* May the working-man 


* Strikes always, even if victorious, weaken the 
working classes. What do you strike against? 
A reduction of wages. How does the strike pre- 
vent it? Istly: It reduces the wages of the turn- 
outs to nothing. 2ndly: As the turnouts are sup- 
ported by those who are in work, it reduces the 
wages of the latter by the amouft it takes to 
support their unemployed brethren. ‘Therefore, 
instead of preventing a reduetion of wages, it 
carries it out with greater foree and eelerity. 
Now, if wealth is power, a strike must therefore 
always weaken the working classes. If vietorions, 
that does not alter the position: for the strike 
eosts more to men than to the master, and (as the 
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rise from the delusion, and see the true—the 
only remedy in the Charter and associative 
labour, 


—— 


THE RAILWAY SPRING MAKERS OF 
SHEFFIELD. 


This body has issued the following state- 
ment to the inhabitants of Sheffield :— 

Fellow Townsmen,—Our present condition 
and eireumstanees impel us to submit for 
your inspection the following facts, in the 
hope that they will excite that sympathy and 
good fecling which we think we are descrving 
of, and whieh have often been displayed in 
eases similar to ours. 

We, of course, are a class of artisans who 
are placed in the unenviable plight of having 
to resist most unjustifiable aggressions on the 
part of certain capitalists, in the price of our 
labour. We are preciscly in that condition 
when self defence not only becomes a duty, 
but even a moral obligation, The faets we 
are about to state in support of the above 
assertion are simply these:—About four 
years ago the price of Railway Springs fitting 
and vicing were 5s. per hundred weight, this | 
was the current price: but the year following 
a reduction was attempted at by one of our | 
greatest employers, which eventually suc- 
eceded. The eonsequenee of this was, the 
priee of our labour was reduecd from 5s. to 
3s. 6d. per hundred weight. We submitted 
tamely to this reduction, as we wished if pos- | 
sible to preserve harmonious relations with 
our einployers, and especially with two prin- 
cipal ones, with whom the present contention 
lias arisen. But mark ! the reduction which 
we assented to, was not doomed to rest there, 
for it gavo a stimulus to the rapacity of 
the two manufacturers aforesaid, for they 
shortly afterwards made a further attempt, 
which if quietly submitted to, will take at 
least from 30 to 40 per cent. from the price 
we have previously been reeciving; but this 
is not all, from the disposition whieh is mani- | 
fested towards us, we have no guarautee 
when this cheapening process is to terminate. | 
Since the time that we suffered our work to} 
be lowered to 3s. 6d. per hundred weight, 
the grinders receive at the rato of 3d. per 
hundred weight out of it, and the benefit 
that we derive from their services in this re- 


strike docs not remove the cause, but only Lampers 
with the effect) the master waits his time to re- 
imburse himself. Thus, in the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Wolverhampton ‘Tinplate-workers, we 
find that the strike of 1842 cost the men £6,00)— 
the Perry’s only £3,000,—the latter could better 
afford the loss thau could the working class. 
what do we find next? that the Perry's reimbursed 
themselves by a reduction of from 25 to 40 per 
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spect does not exceed 6d. per man, per week ; 
and it is an important fact to state, that 
there are men belonging to us, who have 
worked for the two employers aforesaid, for 
scanty wages, and the same men in conse- 
quence of having to perform their work with 
very bad materials, have been subjected to 
all the insults and tyranny that the cruelty 
and selfishness of man towards his fellow 
man can possibly devise. But perhaps it 
may be said ‘there is a numerous class of 
artisans in other trades who are working for 
very low wages, and therefore they are equally 
deserving of public sympathy.’ If sueh re- 
marks should be made, we shall here beg to 


i state the following appalling facts, relativo 


to our trade. It is indisputably one of the 
most laborious deseription, and we almost 
venture to challenge the ingenuity of man to 
produce one of a more pernicious tendency, or -~ 
one that has a more destructive influence on 
the human constitution than ours. We not 
only work in one of the hottest atmospheres, 
but we have to breathe a sulphureous and 
poisonous blast, arising from tho material 
that we work with. Men of the most robust 
constitution scarcely attain the age of 50, and 
in no one instance ean we find a man wlio 
has attained the age of 60. We can further 
state as a positive fact, thatsearcely any man 
ean follow our trade for the space of a dozen 
or fourteen years, without being completely 
emaciated, and consequently unfit for labour. 

Fellow Townsmen, we will not trespass too 
much upon your patience by presenting to you 
a large number of harrowing details, affecting 
our welfare. You will perceive by the above 
description, that we, as a class of artisans, are 
fairly entitled to somc consideration; you will 
also perceive, that in consequence of our lives 
being so much embittered and shortened, that 
we ean put: in a strong claim for living wages, 
as some compensation for the miseries we nn- 
dergo, resulting from our employment. <A 
little timely aid on your part will put a eheck 
to the insidious designs of two rapacious em- 
ployers, who care nothing about mwral obliga- 
tions, justice, or humanity ; who look upon the 
human machine as a means only of procuring 
for themselves the lion’s share of the good things 
of this life, and who, in short, feel not half the 
tenderness towards human beings as they would 
towards inanimate machinery. The present 
struggle we have with them is a most import- 
ant one; itis almost a ease of life and death. 
When it is considered that our calling has con- 
tributed largely to the triumph of mechanical 
science, whereby stupendous machinery out- 
strips the celerity of the wind, or almost equals 
the rapidity of lightning, and whose beneticial 
| influence is felt by all classes of the community, 
surely a combination of circumstances like these 


cent., publicly confessing it was to cover the loss 
they lind suffered by the strike. 


entitles us to no small share of commiseration. 
f 
! Every dodge, no matter how mean and artful, 
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has been tried by the two employers allnded to 
to effect own downfall. ‘They have tried to 
engage men from London and elsewhere to take 
our places, and as an inducement, have offered 
them the same ptiee as we are struggling to 
maintain, but they have signally failed in their 
object. ‘hey have also tried to effeet their 
selfish designs by the means of articled appren- 
tices, &e., but this, we have no doubt, will prove 
a decided failure. We have the proud satisfac- 
tion of stating that all our other employers are 
quite willing to give the priees which we eon- 
sider it our duty to uphold, and we have still 
the greater satisfaction of knowing that our 
men are firm. 

Onee more, Fellow Townsmen, we say a little 
timely aid on your part will very quickly ter- 
terminate a struggle whieh is at war with 
humanity and justiee, and be assured that you 
will have the pleasing satisfaction of rescuing 
one of the most useful elass of artisans that the 
community can boast of from inevitable ruin, 

z Yours very respectfully, 
TAE COMMITTEE or RAILWAY Spring MAKERS. 

The Committee sit at the house of Mrs. 
Johnson, Railway Hotel, Wieker, at half-past 
seven o'cloek every Saturday evening, and close 
at ten; also every Monday evening, at half- 
past seven, and elose at ten, when subscriptions 
in aid of our cause will be thankfully reeeived 
and gratefully acknowledged. 


N. B.—We have reeently issued a certain | 


number of eopies of the present address, aud we 
feel it our bounden duty to supply a certain 
omission which has eaused some suspieion in 
eertain quarters. In order then that the publie 
may be secure against imposters, we request 
the same not to relieve any one, unless he or 
they ean produce a eard with our signature, 
headed “ The Railway Spring Makers’ Union,” 
aceompanied with the following deviee, the 


| Union of Hands,” and at the bottom the fol- 


lowing words—* Union is Strength.” 

September 18, 1851. 

Our eorrespondent asks, ‘‘ Where do the pro- 
fits go? There are no more manufacturers of 
the artiele now, than there were four or five 
years ago. Certain avaricious capitalists com- 
plain that they eannot afford to give the same 
price for the work now, that they have given 
for some years, How is this? It is quite 
elear the demand for the article is larger— 
there is no opposition in the supply. How will 
economists make it appear that the wages of the 
men should be eontinually decreased?” Does 
not this prove that which is asserted in the 
two preceding articles—‘“ that the high-paid 
trades will be brought down to the standard 
of the low,” and that the reduction among tlie 
latter is the ladder up whieh misery climbs 
to the former? Does not this shew how use- 
less all mere trades’ unions are to eounteract the 
fall? 


Kossuth and Bungary, 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions.— History of the Hungarian Struggle. 
The Origin and Annals of the Magyars.—The Causes of the Great 
Hungarian Rising.—The War of Insurrection.—Its Battles, 

Sieges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons. 


ELJEN A IAZA. 
(Continued from No. 26, p. 508.) 


I1V.—TIE RISE OF KOSSUTH, 

With the fall of Napoleon in 1815, all 
excuses for extraordinary taxation ceased. 
Metternich well knew thaf the Hungarian 
Parliament would no longer vote tho old sup- 
plies—aecordingly, he dispensed with the 
parliaments altogether, left them unconvoked, 
and began levying taxation for Austria, arbi- 
trarily from a state independent by right, law, 
history, and nature. In 1825 the attitude 
assumed by Italy rendered requisite the march 
of Austrian armies : tliese were to be paid by 
Hungarian gold—aceordingly, a Diet was sum- 
moned by the embarrassed minister—but the 
torch of liberty rekindled on the Appennine, 
cast a faint reflection on the hills of Carpath— 


the Diet refused, and the struggle began which | 


was to explode in future insurrection. 
Kossuth, who had during this interval ob- 


tained a lucrative practice in his profession, 
eou!d not resist joining in the pending strife— 
and threw himself into the field of politics, 
A man cannot serve two masters—God and 
mammon; in-the same proportion in whieh his 
political reputation rose, lis legal practice fell 
—but he pursued his eourse unshaken, and 
when the Dict of 1832 renewed its liberal op- 
position, Kossuth started a journal, in writing, 
not printed, in order to eseape the censorship, 
and eireulated by tle federal offieers of the 
comitat, that it might not be suppressed at the 
post-office. A new tendency had shown itself 
iu the recent Diets—that was, not only a re- 
sistance to Austria, in whieh all tho nobility 
sympathised—but an opposition to the privi- 
leges and monopolies of the higher nobility 
itself! This high nobility had hitherto been 
foremost in hostility to Austria; but the moment 
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the first whispers of democracy were heard, 
they drew back, and joined with the oppressors 
and destroyers of their county. In his journal 
Kossuth nonrished this dempcratic spirit—he 
was standing almost alone—but alone he en- 
deavoured to ereate a public opinion, to revo- 
lutionise the mind of the people, before he 
tricd to revolutionise the institutions of their 
government, d 
Metternich was alarmed at the growing 
spirit of democracy, and souglit to strangle its 
first germs. The old opposition of the nobles 
he little eared Jor—but an opposition of the 
people also was to be prevented if possible. 
Accordingly he had Kossuth, and a veteran 
Jeader of the liberal party, Wesselenyi by 
name, belonging to the high nobility, suddenly 
arrested for high treason, At the same timc, 
those members of the new party, whom Kossuth 
had stirred up to agitate their comitats, were 
arraigned on the same eharge. They were 
cast into prison. ‘The imprisonment of 
Wesselenyi without proof or explanation of 
the chargo against him, excited universal 
sympathy. He was a liberal, and therefore 
had the lower nobility with him—he was a 
great noble, and therefore had the friendship 
of the higher. He was also a very old man— 
unequal to the heavy trial—and when it be- 
eame known that he had grown blind in his dun- 
geon, the thonghts of the people at last found 
utteranee, thongh but in a hesitating murmur. 
Kossuth, meanwhile, was consigned to the 
fortress of Ofen. He was here allowed books, 


writing materials, newspapers, and a daily | 


walk on the bastions with an ofliccr—a treat- 
ment at the hands even of a Metternich, 
standing in favourable contrast with the eon- 
dnet of the English Whigs to their prisoners 
of 48! The seclnsion and reflection of this 
captivity deepened his mind and widened his 
views. Ilere first the vision of Hungarian in- 
dependance rose upon his soul, Here, first, 
he dived into the historical traditions of his 


conutry—and perliaps the deeds and fate of a | 


George Dosa may have roused strange feelings 
in the breast of a Kossuth. 
Meanwhile a gleam of light was to ponr in 


upon the darkness of his solitnde : as advocate | 


and editor he had, unknown to himself, been 
winning many a friend, culisting many a 


gloom over his apparently hopeless captivity, 
the door of his cell opened, and a letter and a 
few books were placed in his hand, 


traditional glory—a thrilling relic of Hun- 
gary’s old hero times. The daughter of a noble 


book The letter | 
was in female writing—the book was a tale or | 


this mark of sympathy from the eold world he 
had left withont—he answered the letter,—it 
was followed by others—and, despite the bar- 
riers of fortress walls, love found a way to 
link two hearts in a passion, apparently hope- 
less, sinec the proud house of Meszlenyi could 
hardly be supposed to stoop to the plebcian 
writer. 

While Kossuth, Wesselenyi, and their asso- 
eiates were thus immersed, the Diet of 1839 
assembled, to deliberate on a demand by go- 
verninent for 18,000 recruits, The popular 
fecling produced by the treatment of Kossuth 
and his companions, easily eansed the election 
of deputies, who were pledged to refuse the 
goverument the aid of Hungarian soldiers, 
unless that government grantcd theu the 
liberation of Hungarian patriots. 

The leaders of the Anstrian, or tory party, 
were alarmed at the general expression of 
fecling, and advised the liberation of all the 
prisoners, except IXossuth. The latter had 
been guilly of something approaching to de- 
mocracy—even armed insurreetion eould be 
forgiven—but democratie teaching—never ! 
The Austrian ministry, however, made very 
light of the popular fecling, and refused all 
conditions, The diet assembled—the struggle 
lasted during half a year—at the table of de- 
putics, the liberals obtained a majority of two, 
censuring the government, ealling for an 
amnesty, aud demanding a further cfticial ex- 
tension of the Hungarian Janguage.* ‘The 
table of magnates, however, negatived the bill 
by a majority of nine-tenths—they wonld 
sooner see the Austrian janissary than the 
Hungarian democrat. In all ages, and at all 
times, aristoeracy has proven itself a curse to 
mankind, ‘The triumph of the government 
scemed complete, the more so, as, one by one, 
the opposition members began to join the 
encmy’s eamp, drawn, perliaps, by the strong 
magnetism: of imperial gold. But, to the 
surprise of Metternich—the bulk of deputics 
continued their resistance—ncither men nor 
money would they vote—the popular feeling 
grew more strong. ‘Thiers, with his warlike 
views, was minister of France, Metternich 
had need of the 18,600 men—he wished to 
close the dict and hnsh up the dispute. Connt 


. Mailath, who had been appointed to manage 
sympathy, and stirring many a heart—and | 


one evening while brooding in inclaucholy himself more embarrassed even than his pre- 


tho diet in the room of Connt Palt, found 


decessor—and suddenly there appeared, in 
1840, a royal proclamation conceding the am- 
nesty, and soothing the opposition by un- 


k The reader will reeolleet, that one of the 
chief demands cf tle Slavonian serfs lind been, 


of Stuh] weissenburg had read his eloquent aud the recognition of their language, the Slayon an, 


burning truths—and pitying the captive in 
his misery, sent him what solace the stern 
laws allowed. Well may the Apparently neg- 
lected and deserted prisoner have cherished 


| 
| 


| 


1 


as that of the majority, in offieial transactions. 
Even here, in the eleventh hour, the Magyar 
liberals tuke no thought of the master grievanee 


of the eonntry, the condition of the Slavonic peasant 
population. 
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meaning and deceptive phrases. Reernits 
and supplies were voted on the spot—and the 
gates of Ofen opencd for Kossuth—with them 
opened the heart of Hungary, and the career 
of glory. It was his imprisonment that had 
empowered the opposition to conquer—his 
imprisonment had alone been able to ronse 
the feelings of the people—his imprisonment 
was the only battle-cry that could secure the 
victory—and thus while despotism thought 
him powerless in its prison, he was in reality 
fighting and triumphing over his oppressors. 
One great shout of weleome rolled upward 
from all Hungary—the flattering silenoe of 
the magnates, aloue cxecpted—for the hostility 
of the tyrant is the commendation of the 
patriot. Multitudes floeked to meet him, a sub- 
scription of 10,000 florins for his family was 
raised, and the journey of Kossuth to his home 
was tle ovation of a conqueror. ‘The solacer 
of his captivity, the lady who had thrown 
aside the pride of birth and tho prejudice of 
edueation—she who had sought tiie prisoner, was 
sought by the freeman. The position of Kossuth 
was changed. No longer the cbscure studeut,— 
but witha people at his side, aristocraey was 
forced to forget or to couccal its haugltiness. 
The fellowship of Wesselenyi too, the admiration 
and friendship of the veteran, opened to him the 
ranks of the high nobility—he was no longer 
deemed unworthy of the love of the daughter 
of a noble line—the proud house of Meszelenyi 
added to its grandeur, by allying itself with 
the plebeian, and tbe aneestral glory of a noted 
racc combined to raise the iniluence and in- 
crease thé party of Kossuth among tle Magyar 
Great. It is attributable to this strange con- 
eatenation of circumstanees, in a vast degree, 
thet Kossuth was enabled to rise over the 
heads of the nobility with the sanction and 
support of that nobility itself. He now sought 
to give his influence a practical direction. 
Through a publishing firm at Pesth, whieh 
possessed ‘he interest of Mettcrnicl’s confi- 
dant, Gervay, Kossuth obtained permission 
to establish a journal, and the first number of 
the ‘Pesthi /tirlap” appeared on New Year's 
Day, 1841, He soon numbered 4,000 readers, 
whose annual snbseription of 12 florins eaeh 
left a profit of 12,000 florins, ‘This income 
enabled him to purchase au cstate, in tle 
comitat of Goan, for 30,000 florins, In his 
paper, tle abuses of the provineial govern- 
went, and the privileges and monopolies of the 
aristocracy, toxether with their exemption 
from taxation, were, for the first time in 
Huugary, attacked in direct terms by the 
press. ‘This conduct, strangely enough, won 
ile approbation and support of Metternieli— 
for the aristocratie revolutionary movement 
that had becn going on for geucratious, could 
hope for success only through the assistance of | 
the people—and Kossuth was here manifestly 
undermming the influence of the nebility. 


The Austrians applauded—true to their prin- 
ciple: divide and conquer—but Kossuth was 
right—for, if they were to be governed by 
aristocratic despotism, it mattered little whether 
that despotism was Austrian or native. 
Doubtlessly Kossuth assumed on the whole, the 
attitude of a eonstitutional monarchist; but 
this democratic tract gleaming through bis 
history, seemed to shew that the germ of 
proletarian freedom was still to be evolved, if 
cireumstances favored. Met by antagonism, 
he was roused into bolder language, addressed 
the middle and the peasant classes—and began 
to proclaim the rights of tle poor against the 
rich ! i 

Elevated by cireumstances, as already 
shown, into favour with a portion of the 
aristocracy, in a Jand proverbial for aristo- 
cratic pride and prejudice, he owed his further 
triumphs to his talents. Aristocratie pride 
is coeval with aristocratic ignorance and pre- 
judiee ; the nobility are gencrally unable to 
tight their own battles in the fields of literature 
and polities, and are, therefore, in most in- 
stanees, obliged to use some aspirant from the 
middle or the working-classes, The “higher” 
and inore exclusive the aristocracy is, the more 
is this the ease. Even in England, where 
middle-elass marriages lave kept the aristo- 
cratie stock less degenerate than amid castes 
as exclusive as the nobles of Spain, Portugal, 
and Austria, this obtains to.a very great de- 
gree,—and mostly among the ‘‘ older’’ aristo- 
cracy. Thus the Whigs have still some spokes- 
meu left; the effete ‘Tories are compelled to 
lovk for the defeuce of their cause to middle- 
class-nien, like a Peel or a D'Isracli. Similar 
was the case of the Magyar nobles. The en- 
croachments of Austria against their constituf 
tional privileges had to be met at the tables of 
Depntics and Magnates,—the Parliament of 
Hungary. This Parliament still maintained 
thus much of its old power as enabled it to 
voto or to witbhold supplies. ‘The opposition, 
as stated, based its tacties on a refusal of the 
supplies; and a struggle similar to that of our 
parliament against the tyrant Charles com- 
ineneed. This opposition had to be led and mar- 
shalled; and the liberals had not aman adequate 
tothe task, ‘Those brilliant talents stood forth 
in defence of Austria (for tyranny is rich enongh 
to purchase elever tools)—these were Des- 
sewify, Count Stephen Szecheny, and Ziedenyi. 
‘The adinission of Kossuth to the table of Depu- 
ties was therefore supported by the lower no- 
bility, and he took his placo at the lead of the 
Parliamentary opposition, Supreme in debate, 
he possessed a peculiar influence by means ot 
lis journal, by whieh he was cnabld to tone 


| publie opinion, and to briug the pressure from 


without to bear on the Chamber. ‘To meet 
him in both felds—the forensie and editorial — 
Count Aurclius Dessewtiy started the “ Vilag” 
journal, which he conducted in opposition to 
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the doctrines of Kossuth, A brilliant struggle 
now ensued on both arenas; but, inthe beginning 
of 1842, Dessewffy died, and no one disputed 
with Kossuth the leadership and influence of 
the press. Count Szccheny in vain endea- 
voured, towards the close of 1842, to counteract 
the teaching of Kossuth, by a book entitled 
s Keleb Nepé; or the People of the East.” 
Kossuth crushed it by a fiery and withering 
reply. 

It is interesting to mark this wrestling of 
minds on which the destiny of nations pended, 
and to behold the mastcr-genius rise ever 
higher and higher, with the continuance of 
tho struggle. Magnificent arena !—glorious 
strife ! 

The pre-eminence of Kossuth was being moro 
clearly developed every day ; but the intrigues 
of tbo Austro-Hungarian Goverment prevailed 
so far as to prevent his re-election to the Dict 
of 1843. However, he was no longer depen- 
dant for his influence on a scat in the House— 
he was greater than the House itself, with 
publie opinion at his back, he could cither in- 
fluence its deliberations, or nullify their efforts. 
Again, he made the most of his position. 
How many a man, having a strong position, 
is ignorant of its valuc, or inadequate to its 
application! ‘To perfect his controul and power 
over the Diet, he published, under censuro, 
tho reports of its proceedings. He soon had 
7,000 subscribers; but the publisher of the 
paper acted badly towards him; and he therc- 
foro made a journey to Vienna, for the pur- 
pose of ebtaining permission to start a journal 
exclusively his own, Here he saw Metternich 
for the first and last time. Refusing his peti- 
tion, the Prince, we are told, offered him 
golden inducements to cmploy his talents on 
the governmental side. He spurned the offer, 
and retired with indignation, Even tho Tories 
advised Metternich to grant the request, since 
they apprehended greater danger from tho 
senatorial activity of Kossuth than from his 
editorial attacks. Government slighted tho 
advice; and driven, as it were, from literary 
retirement, the popular leader began to pro- 
pound dircet measures of constitutional aggres- 
sion. He agitated during the Diet for a Han- 
garian Commereial Association, and established 
a Trades’ Union for mechanies. He thus 
organized and disciplined the two classes on 
whom he relied for his insurreetionary lever- 
uge—the middle and working-classes. Dy his 
commercial society he enlisted the former—by 
his trades-union he recruited tho latter; and 
drilled them both into habits of combination 
and self-reliance, and into the ecolicsion and 
organization necessary for resistance. It is 
Surprising no contemporary writer has secn 


through the admirable, the faultless tactics of 


this great revolutionary statesman, It is im- 
possible, from the beginning to the end, to 
behold a series of measures more perfectly cal- 


patriotic disinterested ness. trad 
of course, failed, as all such institutions gene- 
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culated to answer the end ; matured by, and 
issuing from, that one great mind, amid tho 


ehaos of ignorant and conflicting interests. 


The History of Kossuth, before tbo actual out- 
break of the insurrectlon, is a perfect study 
for the politician and the statesman {in his 
endeavour to establish a trades-union, Kossuth 
assisted many mechanics with advances 
of moncy.] When the sale of his paper had 
enabled him to purchase an estate, many 
voices raised the cry of ‘trafficking politi- 
cian,” and said he disturbed the country 


merely to increase the circulation of his jour- 


nal. But he lived down the calumny; and 
his lavish expenditure of the property gained 
at the cost of long years of toil, suffering, and 
captivity, sets the seal on his character for 
he trades-union, 


rally fail to raise the condition of the people; 
but it organised and rallicd them at a period 
when a more direct political organization was 


impossible by law. 


Kossuth was all this time out of Parliament. 


But Count Louis Bathyany, a young noble of 


immense wealth and of liberal instincts, joined 
the plebeian leader, and assisted him to carry 


his election for the comitat of Pesth. 


At the diet of Presburg Kossuth soon ob- 
tained that mastery duc to genius and to popu- 
lar support. He led the Hungarian national 
resistance against the Austrian despotism, but 
that resistance had not yet transgressed the 
ordinary bounds of opposition tactics, when, 


suddenly, the Paris revolution of February 


burst on Europe like a thunder-blast. 


Y. THE EVE OF REVOLUTION. 

We have hitherto seen Kossuth working up 
the elements of insurreetion—bringing order 
into the chaos of eonflicting discontents— 
ercating mind—and organising it against the 
hour of its application. It is only tho great 
man who ean achieve this—aud few, even of 
the great, can realise thus much—still fewer 
go beyond it. Kossuth was competent to the 
next step also—that of using the power he had 
created, at the decisive moment. l 

The Freuch revolution had reverberated 
to the heart of Hungary—that of Vienna 
changed the impulse into action. Presburg 
was in a ferment of excitement; it was im- 
possible for the Austro-Hungarian government 
to hold its ground; anational ministry, under 
the presidency of Count Louis Bathyany, was 
planned, but the table of magnates refused 
its sanction, Every eye was now turned to 
Vienna; the second day’s tidings arrived—the 
insurreetion had spread, lad conquered ; then 
Kossuth saw that the moment had arrived ; 
he had not hastened it—he had not forestalled 
it—he knew that it was coming, and he let it 
come ; but when it kad arrived, he proclaimed 
the fall of the Austro-Hungarian cabinet, the 
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advent of a national administration. He called 
the people forth ; the youth of Presburg flew 
to arms—they were formed into a national 
guard. Public meetings consecrated the move- 
ment with the people’s voice; the popular 
power stood there, suddenly and unexpectedly 
evoked in all its majesty by that master spirit, 
and the sullen magnates disappeared like smoke 
before the moving wind. 

Whatever were the ultimate intentions of 
Kossuth, his present conduct, whether mo- 
delled to the shape of surrounding circum- 
stanees, or forming the scope of his design, had 
uo direet tendency towards a separation from 
Austrian supremacy. Ho headed a state depu- 
tation to Vienna, where he arrived on the 15th 
of Mareh, 1848, to reecive the ratification of 
his ministerial appointment. Perhaps this was 
prudent—perhaps it was nocessary. It may 
be that the Hungarian mind was not yet suffi- 
cicntly elevated for him to appeal to that, and 
that alone, for the sanction of his offiee, and 
the seeurity of his ministry. It is at least 
certain, that at a subsequent period, he threw 
down the gauntlet of uncompromising insur- 
reetion. His entry was an historic pageant. 
The democracy of Vienna, snch as it was, 
poured forth to meet him. ‘The national 
guards drew his carriage through the streets, 
guards of honour were stationed at his doors; 
all the liberal notabilities, Prince Lamberg, 
Professor Hege, Count Brenner, came to wel- 
come him; and the students threatened the 
imperial palace with assault, should its in- 
mates hesitate to recognise his functions, ‘The 
trembling hand appended the imperial signa- 
ture, and the triumphant Hungarian returned 
to Presburg, with the fate, aye! even of 
Europe, in his grasp. 

The thoughtful reader must row carefully 
match the conduct of Kossuth, and balance his 
actions with surrounding eireumstaneces. Kos- 
suth was now powerful, but he was not all- 
powerful; he was not dictator, but eo-equal 
ministers with others, ‘These were counts and 
princes; Louis Bathyani was president of the 
eouncil; Prince Esterlazy minister of foreign 
affairs, With sueh elements, demoeratic legis- 
lation was impossiblo; he had to climb yet one 
step higher, to shake off his allies, and model 
his own cabinet, before his actions can be 
judged by their abstract character, irrespective 
of tho controlling influence of classes. 

Tho measures submitted by the cabinet, and 
carried by the diet, were politically an exten- 
sion of the electoral franchise to all persons 
having property to the amount of 300 florins ;* 
socially, the abolition of feudal servitude, and 
freedom to the peasant from all seignorial 
claims, By this measure, a portion of the 


* £30—no trifling qualification in a country 
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population were declared possessors of the soil 
they tilled, rent free; the landlords were to be 
indemnified by the country at large. As this, 
however was to be effected, I presumo, by taxa- 
tion, it was no better than making the serfs 
buy an exemption from their burdens from the 
robber horde who had imposed them ; and when 
it is recollected that the vast majority of the 
people held no land at all, that they were, by 
law, forbidden to hold land, incapable of in- 
heriting it, and not permitted to buy it, it will 
at once be conceded that the measures of re- 
form, although an advance on their existing 
institutions, was of a character modcrate in- 
deed ; the field of constitutional despotism was 
opened, though that of absolutist tyranny was 
closed, while deluded Europo was led to believe 
a the people had received a free gift of the 
and, 

Having devised these laws, tho dict was dis- 
solved, and a new one summoned for the month 
of July following. The secoud act of the great 
politieal drama had closed ; the constitutional 
revolution was completed ; the insurreetionary 
one was now tofollow. Hitherto Kossuth and 
the Hungarians had entrenehed themselves be- 
hind the rampart of the law ; by eonstitutional 
means they tried to restore constitutional liberty 
—vain hope! where oppression has weapons, 
it will use them, and the only means of estab- 
lishing freedom is to break those weapons on 
the field of battle. A tempest, from a quarter 
little to be expeeted, was now to burst upon the 
constitutional reformers. 


VI.—THE COUNTER- MOVEMENT. 

The reader will recollect the national aud 
religious animosity existing between the 
Slavonian and Magyar—the oppressed and the 
oppressor—a feeling stronger even than that 
between the Celt and Saxon. The reader 
will also remember Austria’s subtle policy in 
fostering this hostility. When therefore the 
Magyar threatened a subversion of Austrian 
supremaey in Hungary, when they had eom- 
pleted a peaceful revolution, the cabinet of 
Vienna knowing itself impotent to crush the 
movement, looked to the Slavonian popula- 
tion for its instrument. But when again, the 
liberal measures of the new Huugarian Cabi- 
net were entirely the sympathy of the Slave- 
nians, when race seemed about to amalga- 
mate with race, on the grounds of benefits 
conferred and wrongs atoned, then the last re- 
finement of Macchiaviellian poiiey was had re- 
eourse to. The Razen, Servian, and Border 
Slavonians were just beginning to appreciate 
the dawn of emaneipation opening to them— 
they were just beginning to shout forth 
“ protlers ” to the long-estrangod Magyar— 
tho colours of Hungary and Slavonia were 
waving side by side from stecples arid towers 


where money is of eomparatively so much less} in joyous recognition of the new-framed con- 


valuc than in England, 
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stitution—deputies were sent from. every 
town to thank the parHament—everything 
wasarranged except the old question, as to the 
official use of the Slavonian language—when 
Austria hearing its death-knell iu the cry of 
union, adopted the only, but the most dia- 
bolical means to frustrate the aliens. it will 
be recollected the Magyars had kept the 
Slavonians in ignorance to suit their own 
despotic purposes—now when those Magyars 
sought liberty for themselves, and granted it 
to gain it with fearful retribution, that igno- 
ranee was to tcll against thcir efforts. 

The Archbishop of Rajachich summoned 
the “ chiefs of the Scrvian nation to a meet- 
ing at Carlowitz, to discuss their grievances,” 
and embody their demands. They were 
told that, having now a voice in the govern- 
merit of the country, it bechoved them not to 
be satisfied with the crumbs of liberalism 
from the Magyar’s table—but since all Europe 
was blazing with democracy, to demand 
their rights, and claim their recognition. 
The delegates met—prompted, marshalled, 
and suborned by Austria. The principal 
speakers at the assemblage were Austrian 
tools and spies. They immediately toned 
the delegates into a feeling of vindietive 
jealousy—passions warmed—and a spirit of 
the most bittcr hostility against Hungary 
pervaded the debates. In this temper a 
document was foisted on the Servian uations, 
purporting to embody their demands. It 
was couched in such terms, and put forth 
such extreme conditions, that the govern- 
ment of Pesth refused to entertain the 
question; indeed, it was not in their power 
to doso, as Austria well knew, on the ground 
that territorial were mixed up with those of 
a national and religious nature, This was a 
fatal oversight of Kossuth. He and his col- 
leagues saw that this was not the real lan- 
guage of the Servians, but that of the cmis- 
saries and the dupes of Austria ;—eommon 
prudence would therefore have taught them 
to gain time, to explain, and to persuade. 
Instead of this, the remonstrance met with 
an apparently contemptuous reception, the 
demands a hanghty, and yet hesitating de- 
nial, and the insulted deputies returned to 
an indignant nation. Austria had won the 
game. Now its old words came home with 
deep, apparent, truth: “The Magyars are 
merely using you as tools against us—their 
liberal measures are mere treachery—for the 
instant you attempt to act upon them—to 
regain your national existence—toassert your 
independence—that instant they cast you 
down like froward hounds who overstep the 
limits of obedience.” 

The Servian blood took fire at the insult— 
and the false demagogues in Austrian pay 
hoisted the banners of revolt. Here then, 


Austria and Hungary, before a single blow 
had been struck by either, while the two 
cabinets seemed in amity, while the Empcror 
of Austria or King of Hungary had cautioned 
the new Constitution, Austria had in reality 
began the sanguinary battle, by Jaunching 
rebellion against the very government it had 
recognised. The Emperor-King began tlic 
deadly fight, organising an insurrection 
against himself, and the almost unparalleled 
spectacle is afforded, of an enslaved people 
rising against their liberators, in favour of 
despotic monarchy. 

The insurrection first burst into flame along 
the German and Illyrian borders of the Banat, 
the south of the Rats eounty, the Czaikist dis- 
tricts, and the eastern parts of Slavonia. 
Jellachich acted as general of the movement. 
A central committee of the Slavonian nation 
installed itself at Carlowitz, and thither poured 
ceaseless bands of peasants, borderers, rodbers, 
and outlaws, eager for plunder, bloodshed, and 
revenge. Marauders streamed over in thou- 
sands from Turkish service—a eamp was 
formed at Perlasz and at Carlowitz, ncar the 
Roman entrenehment, and a general movement 
of Hungary’s Slavonian subjects was at hand. 

In the midst of these dangers, Kossuth eom- 
mitted a second fault. Before, he had hurried 
when he should have procrastinated, now he 
procrastinated when he should have hurried. 
Instead of pouring down an overwhelming 
force on the disorganised and seattcred bands, 
and erushing the insurrection in the bud, he 
aetually concluded an armistice with the in- 
surgents, and instead of relying on Hungary’s 
own right arms, made the inconceivable mis- 
take of applying to Austria for help, and 
offering terms which can be recorded only 
with deep pain—Kossuth sent Bathyany to 
Inspruech “to ofer the Emperor every assist- 
ance in Italy, on condition that the Court 
would support Hungary against the rebels in 
Croatia.” 

The Austrian government, of course, spoke 
fair—denounced the insurgents as ‘‘rcbels and 
traitqrs’’—promised every assistance to the 
Hungarian ministry, and bowed the deputation 
back to Pesth. 

The fatal delay had enabled the insurgents 
to increase their forces, and strengthen their 
position. The scat of insurrection now bristled 
with fortified camps and entrenchments—and, 
after the insurgents had gained sufficient time 
to make themselycs almost invincible, Kossuth 
began to concentrate his foree against them. 
But another mistake was madc by the cabinet, 


jin the appointment of the generals entrusted 


with the guidance of the war. 
V1l.—THE @AME OF BLOOD, 
The army on the Lower Theiss (in the 
Rats county,) was entrusted to Field Marshal- 
Licntenant Bechtold, who, with Oettinger and 


before opon hostility had taken place between | Szcth, wiclded the national Hungarian forces, 
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They were, at the very time, traitors in the 
pay of Austria. On this first effort of Hun- 
garian arms the future may be said to have 
depended-—had the Slavonian revolt been 
crushed in the bud, Austria would never have 
had the courage to play the game at war, 
and Russian intervention would not harc been 
attempted. 

The war now began to rage with violence 
along the entire frontier—the Slavonian trib2s 
flew to arms—as fixed down tho whole line of 
their border bands by an elcetric current—tho 
entire scuth was in a blaze—General Kiss in 
the Banat. He gained brilliant vietories—but 
Piret, his commander in chief, nullified their 
results by forbidding him to pursue the encmy, 
Kiss was foreed to obey—the beaten foe had 
time to rally—and the omission of pursuit by 
Hungarians, construed into impotence and 
fear, soon increased tlic strength of insurrection, 
General Pirct, meanwhile, answered and con- 
ciliated the war-office, by servile and flattering 
despatches, which soothed the vanity of its 
conceited officials, aud glossed over the treason 
of their traitor-gcneral. 

Bechtold, however, in the Rats county, car- 
vied on his treachery in a far more barefaced 
manner, His army was high in discipline, 
and great in numbers, The Razen, against 
whom he had to operate, were inferior in both. 
Ìn a week he could have swept them from the 
Danube—instead of which, he cvacnated the 
wholo line of the Franzen Canal, replete with 
strong positions, the keys of the country, and 
thus played them deliberately into the hands 
of the enemy, who accordingly possessed them- 
selves of the strong position of Sz-Tamás, 
Turia, FSldvar, and the whole belt of Roman 
entrenchments. 

He next gave them time to complete their 
fortitications, and when these were rendered 
almost impregnable, he pretended to listen to 
the indignant remoustrance of the country at 
the inaetivity of his army, and, in July, pre- 
tended to attack Sz-Tamas. Having brought 
his batallions within range of tie Razen’s 
artillery, he drew them up—let a uumber be 
killed and wounded—then marched them round 
—yreturned to his old head-quarters at O’Beese, 
and remained inactive four weeks longer. He 
then repeated exactly the same mancenvre— 
with a still greater display, and thus lingered 
on till the end of August, He then felt that 
he had done this fatal work—the Siavonians 
had gained time—the Magyars had lost it— 
and the traitor left the army for Vienna—went 
over openly to the Austrians—and reccived 
his reward in the command of Linz. 

It will be recollected by the reader that 
the Emporor of Austria was still king of Hun- 
gary, that apparent amity existed between 
the cabinets of Vienna and Pesth, and that 
Kossuth had solicited the aid of Austria 


against the Servian rebels, How Austria 
granted it—how it played a game of blood, the 
atrocity of which is almost unequalled in any 
age. 

“ The plans of the Austrian Camorilla,” says 
the best historian of the revolution,* ‘‘ were 
so black, so disgraceful, so revolting, that the 
mere suspicion of them would have degraded 
the Hungarian government. For, by the ex- 
press command of the Vienna eabinet, M. 
Mayerhofer, the Austrian consul at Belgrade, 
who pretended to act on his own responsibility, 
enlisted auxiliaries for the Razen ; he (still act- 
ing on his own responsibility) sent them artil- 
lery and ammunition, gave them his advice, 
and assurred them of the emperor’s delight iu 
their proeeedings, On the other hand, (for 
the case was not yct ripe for an open game, ) 
the Austrian war office sent for troops from 
Gallicia, Austria, and Bohemia; these troops 
were marehed off fo assist the Hungariaus 
against the traitorous plans of the Servian 
rebels, and proclamations were addressed to them, 
exhorting them to devotion and perseverance, 
The Austrian official journals declaimed against 
the Servian bandits. Austrian horse, foot, 
aud artillery, under Austrian ofticers, extermt- 
nated the insurgent Razen; while these 
wretched victims of an unconscientious policy 
were at the same time exhorted (and by Aus- 
trian Generals, too,) to persevere, and to wait 
for the time of revenge! Austrian officers in 
disguise led them into battle ; Austrian money 
paid for their stores; Austrian arsenals fur- 
nished their weapons! Thousands fell on 
either side. Soldicrs and subjects were alike 
sacrificed to the yearning Jove of the paternul 
government. Towns and villages were burnt ; 
provinces were laid waste; whole populations 
were beggared.’’ 

Thus that Satanic government stood from 
afar pulling tho strings of the terrible machine 
—setting nation against nation to try their 
strength, and weaken both—and launching one 
portion of its paid tools in murderons strife 
against the other—behind the sercen of its 
gigantic lie! 

Thus far the war had progressed—when a 
change suddenly came over its character. The 
whole border insurrection was but a blind to 
coneeal the contemplated movement. It was 
not the object—it was merely the prelude. 
Austria had drawn this curtain of fire, blood, 
and ravage, to afford time for its great actor 
to prepare himself upon the mighty stage 
behind—and now, when the full time had been 
gaiued, when the hands of the traitor-generals 
had prevented long enough the rending of the 
veil, when the preparations were completed— 
that veil was rent as with a thunder-blast, and 
the chief actor in the drama was revealed 
upon the stage. 


* General Klapka, Commander of Komorn. 
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Ir has been often asserted that the con lition 
of the people must be much better, because, 
colonial luxuries have grown much cheaper than 
of old; becanse postage has fallen to a penny ; 
and travelling even below that per mile, and 
because there is a vastly increased consumption 
of certain articles of luxury. This is trumpeted 
to the people everywhere, till actually some of 
them are drilled iuto the idea that they are pro- 
gressing to a terrestial paradise. 

In an admirable article by one of the greatest 
crities of political and social economy now liv- 
ing,* it was shown that even admitting, for 


argument’s sake, that the condition of the! 
working-classes, even if it had bettered itself, | 


had not done so in anything like proportion to 
the extent in which they had benefited the 
other classes—that the relative distance in com- 
forts between them, and the classes above them, 
was greater now than it had ever been before— 
and therefore that they were relatively worse off 
than their fathers. 

In many other papers in the Notes, it has 
been shown that the so-called “ prosperity” — 
Heaven save the mark !—was merely the thing 
of a day, and that the causes of decline were so 
deeply seated, and so inevitable, that the re- 
action of returning misery must soon occur, 

But, notwithstanding, “ political economists ” 
riot over statistics of sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and molasses, to prove that the working classes 
must be truly happy. 

But I ean assure them, firstly, that the in- 
erease in the consumption of a luxury does not 
necessarily prove that it is consumed by the 
working-classes, Secondly, that luxuries, or 
superfiuities, may be clieapened and placed 
within the grasp of the people, while comforts 
and even necessaries grow restricted. 

The fact may be very true that the working- 
man may drink more tea now than his father 
did of yore—but is it not equally true that he 
cats less beef ? 

The fact may be perfectly true that le may 
write more letters, but does lic not write fewer 
reecipts for wage ? 

The fact may be perfectly true that the work- 
ing man may travel more, and more cheaply— 
but is it not equally true that he has a less com- 
fortable, stationary home? Is it not equally 
true that he is bandied about froin pillar to post 
in search of work—that his labour has no 


secnrily of tenure—and that he is a houseless ` 


vagrant on the earth? Ask him which he will 
have—cheap railroad trips in the hunt after 


work (that is, life), or never secing a railroad 


in all his days, a happy cottage, a pretty gar- 
den, aud an honest maintenance, beneath the 


p The WELL-BEING oF TUE WORKING-CLASSES, 
“E Votes ty the People,” No, 22, p, 426. 


(Conelnded 


| elm trees that rustled over his cradle, or that 
shadowed the pauper-grave of his father? 
It is not a nine hours’ trip from Manchester 
to London that he wants, or that bespeaks the 
| progression of his comforts—it is work in Man- 
lehist or work in London—or on the green 
meadows stretching between both, that shall 
keep him and his family in the comfort un- 
known, but not forgotten, since a few landlords 
monopolised the land, and a few moneylords 
monopolised machinery. 

Yet in the face of growing misery and crime, 
they rattle their cups and saucers in our face, 
and tell us, ‘ the working: classes are are much 
better off—for lo! more tea and sugar is im- 
' ported in this country.” 

Here follows the statistics of the tea-table :— 
In 1814. In 1846. 


Britain impor- 
ted for home 
cousumption 


”? 


19,224,154 lbs.of tea .. 47,500,0001bs. 


6,000,090 Ibs. ofcoffec .. 36,781,391 Ibs, 
of cocon 


3,000,000 Ibs. 
(None being imported in 1814.) 


», 223,775,888 lbs. of sugar... 546,292,816 Ibs, 
‘They therefore say that 


In 1814, In 1846. 
Each inhabi- Each inhabi- 
1 tant had tant had 
1b. of tea, .. ee oe 11b. 10oz. 
5 oz. of coffee .. 1} lbs. 
12 lbs. of sugar.. o ag 18 !bs,* 


| Founded on these data, they further assure 
us that the people ave much better off. 
| But I can tell them, that this table no moro 
[pre res that every person (man, woman, and 
ehild,) reecives 18lbs. of sugar now, (just tell 
that to the Lancashire weaver!) than it proves 
that overy person received 12Ibs. then. Luxu- 
ries having grown cheaper, enables the rich to 
| buy more of them. Many of the rich, who 
‘formerly bought 12lbs. of sugar, instead of 
buying only 18 now, buy more like 80—the 
vastly disproportioned bulk of the increase is 
on the side of the rich. And, granted that tho 
poor may now take tea and coffce, where the 
similarly poor had it not formerly—that class 
now take, according to the best authoritics cx- 
tant, 30 PRR CENT. LESS OF ANIMAL FOOD than 
did their ancestors under the Houses of ‘Tudor 
and of Stuart !—aye! and under the first 
reigns of the Brunswick Georges. 
Away then, with the folly, that, becauso 
| teas or coffces, ginghams or cottons, travelling 
or postage, aro cheapcer,—or because more 
luxurics aro consumed by the rich, while less 
meat is caten by the poor, tho working class 
must be better off. 

* Taken froin IIousc of Commons Report on “ Com- 
mercial Relations,” Reports of Meetings at Liverpool 
on Tea Duties ; ditto of Commeree: Encyclopedia 
Brittaniea (last edition) ; Trade Circulars ef Messrs. 
T, and H. Ltttledate, of Liverpool; and Messrs. 
Rigby, Brown, aud Cu., of London. 
in our next.) 
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KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions.— History of the Hungarian Struggle. 
The Origin and Annals of the Magyars—The Causes of the Great 
Hungarian BRising.— The War of Insurrection —Its Battles, 

Sieges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons.* 


ELJEN A HAZA. 


(Continued from No. 27, p. 581.) 


VII. TUE BAN OF CROATIA, 


On the 9th of September, 1848, Baron Jel- 


Jachich, Ban of Croatia, crossed the Drave at- 


Zegrad, at the head of an army of 40,000 
men, all well armed and equipped, and rein- 
forecd by six divisions of the Anstrian lire, 
which had been sent from Styria ! 

A proclamation preceded the invading horde, 
wherein the Ban stated, he came as the friend 
of Hungary, his object being merely to chastise 


the demagogues of the Diet, while his boastful | 


‘threat was repeated by every tongue, that, on 
a given day he would plant Austria’s colours 
on the walls of Buda, and dislodge the Parli- 
ment from the senate-lhouse of Pesth. 

15,000 men marched under the great Ban 
himself, along the northern shores of the Platten 
lake; another horde, under General Hartman, 
advanced by Iharos, Béreny, and Kaposyar— 
and 10,000 men assembled in Slavonia, under 
Gencral Rott. 

While the border insurrection, like a blind, 
was occupying the attention, exhausting the 
means, and trying the temper of the Huuga- 
rian force, this great power had been assem- 
bling silently behind the hills and streams ; 
while the Austrian government had been de- 
nouncing the insurrection, and speaking friend- 
ship to the Magyars, they had been quictly 
bearing down with their troops to be ready 
for the great invasion—and the travelling 
carriage of the Ban, the courier of the court, 
might have becn scen flitting through the 
niountain gorges of Alpine Austria, completing 
the web of treachery weaving between the 
palace at Inspriick and the robber-castte in 
Croatia. But even this was but a part of the 
gigantic machinery put in motion to crush 
Hungary. 

While the Ban was thus entering from War- 
asdin, and Rott from Slavonia, “Colonel Ma- 
yerhofer was to take the lead of the Servians in 
the Bats and Banat, and, in coneert with the 

‘commanders of tho fortresses of Arad and Pe- 
mesyvar, he was to subjugate the counties on 
the lower Danube. Puchner was to march in 
from Transylvania; General Simunich was to 
bring his troops from Gallicia; the Ser- 
yians, Ruthens, Slowaks, Wallachs, and 


Transylvanian Saxons were to be armed 
against the Hungarians, and those that stood 
on their side. And ifall these ferecs were un- 
successful in their attempts to overthrow tho 
aneient kingdom of Hungary, a large army of 
Polish, Bohemian, and Austrian troops were to 
be concentrated on the March and the Laytha,”’ 

As though all this were uot sufficient, the 
generals of the Hungarians were bribed and 
bought six decp in succession of command,— 
the edge of the Hungarian sword was blunted, 
its point turned sideward from the invader 3 at 
the same time “ official letters from Baron 
Latour, the Austrian Sceretary at War, to the 
commanders of fortresses and divisions of the 
(Hungariau)army in Hungary and Transylvania 
(intercepted by the Magyars), directed them on 
a certain day to hoist the Austrian colours, 
proclaim the state of siege in the neighbouring 
cities and districts, and receive their com- 
mands from the Austrian War Office.” 

The Magyars had but 5,000 regular troops 
and a few thousand raw recruits to meet this 
immense army. 

They entrusted General Oettinger with the 
command. Ile was a traitor—deserted in tho 
hour of danger—and went over to Baron Jel- 
lachich. The courage of the Magyars alone 
saved the country from the fatal cHlects of the 
treason, 

Octtinger was succecded by General Teleki 
atraitor like his predecessor, The dispirited 
army fell back—but, by this time, reinforce- 
ments were in motion from all parts of tho 
country. ‘The Hungarians retreated to Weis- 
scuburg—where their numbers rose to nearly 
15,000 men. | 

Yhe Archduke Palatine nowy took the lead 
of the army in person—but he, too, abandoned 
the camp just at the most critical moment, 

General Moga was the next commander, who 
retreated from Weissenburg to the strong posi- 
tion of Velemcze. Here the pursuing hordes 
rashed blindly on the retiring foc--Magyar 
valour punished them. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember Jellachich suffered his first defeat. He 
sought au armistice, It was granted. But, 
instead of treating for peace, he broke both 
his treaty and his word :—in tho dead of the 
night he fled with the bulk of his army from 


* Kossuth aud Hungary commenced in No, 26. 
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Weissenburg to Raab, and formed a new base 
of operations on the highroid to Vienna, Ile 
left his reserve behind him, under General 
Rott, to act asa blind to his retreat. It was 
forced to surrender to a mau, 

By this means he cluded pursuit—and 
reached the Austrian frontier just as the pur- 
suing cavalry were hanging on bis rear, 

Meanwhile, his reserve corps, under Generals 
Rottand Vilipovits, which haa been advancing 
from the south cast, 12,000 men strong, with 
twelve field pieces, were obliged to lay down 
their avms,—-a fate shared by the detached 
Croatian corps along the Danubo. Out of his 
vast army, the Ban could lead but a wreck of 
18,000 inen to swell the storm of Windiseh- 
gratz against the walls of Vienna, - 

Thus ended the Slavonian cownter-insurrec- 
tion, ‘That a scheme so deeply laid, a 
treachery so uncxampled, utterly unexpected 
by tho Hungarian Government, should have 
failed so signally, is something almost marvel- 


ous ‘The bravery of the Magyars cheeked 
Jellachich, despite the treason of their 


generals; the refusal of the commanders of 
Komorn and Peterwarasdin to hoist the 
Anstrian colours, secured the interior of the 
country, and the events at Vieuna prevented, 
for the time, the remainder of the great con- 
spiracy. 


1X.— THE ELEVENTI HOUR., 


This game of blood had been enacting from 
July to the cud of September. While the 
country was thus streaming at every pore 
with fire and slaughter—while the hestile 
tribes, armiecs,fund nations were contending ou 
tlic fields of strife—the two cabinets of Hun- 
gary and Austria were no less contending on 
the fields of diplomacy. At the same time 
(July, 1848,) in which Jellachkien was proceed- 
ing to Inspritck to put the finishing hand to 
the compact of imperial treachery with bar- 
barie ignerance—the new Lfungarian Diet was 
being opened on the 8th of July, 1848, by the 
Archduke Stephen, at Pesth—whither the seat 
of government had been transferred from Pres- 
burg, a little frontier-town bencath the grasp 
of Austria, 

The Archduke thus threw dust in the eyes 
of the Deputies, relative to the Slavonian 
burderers, war haviug then, as already nar- 
rated, burst out along the frontier. 

“The King,” he said, “after having spon- 
tancously sanctioned the laws voted by the 
Diet, has scen with grief that the agitators in 
Croatia have excited the iuhabitants of different 
creeds and languages against cach other, By 
harassing them with false rumours and idle 
terrors, they have been driven to resist laws, 
which they assumed were not the Irec expres- 
sion of his Majesty’s will, Some lave gone 
further, and haye averred that their resistanee 


was made in tle interest of the royal house, 
and with the knowledge and consent of his 
Majesty. His Majesty scorns such insin- 
uations; the King and his royal family will 
at all times respect tho laws and protect the 
liberties granted to his people.” 

iKessuth now asked the Diet to issue 
5,000,000 of paper-inoucy, and to grant an 
extraordinary cvoutribution of 50,000,000 
florins, and a levy of 200,000 men to terminate 
the Croatian war, AND TO AID IN SUP. 
PORTING THE CAUSE OF THE EMPIRE 
IN ITALY. 

‘hese propositions wero adopted by acela- 
mation. | 

The oppressors of the Liberties of others de- 
serve no triumph for their own. From the 
ruins of Brescia and Milan, Romo, Naples and 
Palermo, ten thousand glorious marty vs rise in 
judgment against the selfish Magyars—who 
would strangle true liberty in Italy, to secure 
elass liberty in Hungary for themselves. 

Yet, iu the very same week in which 
Kossuth thus for ever blotted the Hungarian 
moveinent, he showed his just appreciation of 
what should be its character by the following 
spirited appeal :— 

‘Do not. deceive yourselves, citizens,’ he 
exclaimed ; “the Magyars stand alone iù the 
world against the conspiracy of the sovereigis 
aud nations that surround them, The Eim- 
peror of Russia besets us throngh the Princi- 
palities, and everywhere, even in Servia, we 
detect his hand and his gold. In the north, 
the armed bands of Slaves are endcavourine 
to join the rebels of Croatia, and are preparing 
to mareh against us; in Vienna, the courtiers 
aud statesmen are calculating the advent of 
the day when they shall be able again to rivet 
the chains of their old slaves, the Mirra an 
undisciplined and rvelcilions race, “Oh, “ny 
fe:low-citizens, it is thus that tyrants liave 
ever designated free men. You are alone, I 
repeat ; are you ready aud willing to fight?” 

During the months of July and August, the 
words of Kossuth found brt little sympathy in 
the Diet. Those words were one of the bursts 

ftruth and senius that impulsively flow from 
a great mind, despite the thraldom of prejudice 
and conventionality—the faisccing statesman 
spoke in them-—perhaps even the democrat— 
Whose better impulses were stifled by earl 
education, and strangled later by the hand 
of circumstance. During those months, the 
Imperial Government still retained the mask 
—but, carly in September, when its prepara- 
tions of invasion were complete, that mask 
was flung aside—and the first note of 
hostility was sounded by the Emporor’s refus- 
ing to sanction the decree of the Dict for the 
cinission of paper-nioney. The Diet gallantly 
met it by a counter decree, making it capital 
felony to refuse tho national currency. 
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About the same time (September 4,) the 


Emperor issued a letter to the Ban, calling 
him ‘‘my dear Baron Jellachich,” and com- 
mending his loyalty and all he had done, though 
in his edict of the 10th of June, he lad, while 
playing lis double game, branded him as a 
traitor, and deposed him from all his digni- 
ties! {! 

On the 5th of September, 1848, as soon 
asthis was known, Kossuth had hiinself carried, 
enfeebled by illness, to the Dict, and stated 
his belief that it might soon beeome necessary 
to throw off allegiance to the Emperor King, 
and to cleet a Dictator. 

It deserves especial notice, how this great 
statesman (great with all his faults) always 
turned the publie mind tothe right path, atthe 
right moment. He sent forth the conviction of 
Austrian treachery, in July; he flashed the 
great idea of how to meet it, on the publie 
in September—just as events were ripening to 
a crisis. However, determined to do nothing 
prematurely, to put the Austrian government 
as much in the wrong as possible, le had 
another deputation sent on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, to Schénbrunn, near Vienna, where thie 
Imperial Court resided at that time. The 
deputation was to protest against the evident 
sauction of the Croat insurreetion by ‘the 
Court, to request the Emperor to visit Pesth, 
and to ratify the paper-moncy. It consisted 
of 160 magnates and deputies. Again merit 
was claimed on the ground of the Hungarian 
troops, whe were murdering the democrats of 
Ftaly—but the Emperor disinissed the deputa- 
tion coldly—and the deputies leaving his pre- 
sence in solemn silence, withont the customary 
vivas, tore the plumes of Austria from their 
caps, mounted tlie red cockade, and hoisted the 
red flag on board the steamer, that bore then 
down tho Danube baek to Pesth. 

Indignation reigned in the Hungarian capital 
—but the old constitutional opposition, en- 
couraged by the knowledge of the armed 
deluge long gathering, and then about to burst, 
behind the Dauube, rallicd once more—and 
carried a motion to mediate with the Emperor 
through the Archduke Palatine, 

Kossuth now saw the time was come—ne 
nesianep, with his eolleagnes. Count Bathy- 
any, (so vaunted by tho press !) undertook to 
form a moderate, re-actionary cabinet—but 
tho Ban had already marehed down from tho 
borders—and the public demanded the return 
of Kossuth to power. 

As soon as Kossuth had resigned, the Arch- 
duke Palatine thought opportunity served fora 
bold stroke of policy, and at once stepped for- 
ward, saying, that since there must be a head 
and a. government, he alone wonld govern till 
the new parliament was formed. {t was a 
clever attempt to step in the gap between 
despotism and revolution, 
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Kossuth, ever watehful of procecdings, alive 
to the danger, and adequate to the cmergency 
—at once declared the Arehduke’s assumption 
of power illegal, the royal rescript not being 
eounter-signed by a minister. “ Tlerefore,” 
said he, “I recall my resignation, and being a 
minister, will remain in offiec till a new cabinet 
is forined,” 

Ifthe Palatine’s stroke was clever, that of 
Kossutlı was cleverer still, ‘he nation had to 
decide between the Archduke and Kossuth—it 
chose the latter, as Kossuth well knew it would. 

It is one of the qualities of a great man to 
feel his own power, fand to know how far lie 
may go in the use of it. 

Kossuth and Szemere were instructed provi- 
sionally to govern the nation. 

Meanwhile, the Ban, as already stated, was 
marching (thanks to the treachery of bribed 
generals) almost unopposed into the heart of 
Hungary. The Diet, therefore, resolved on 
the 17th of September, again to try the effect 
of mediation. But, this time, instcad of ap- 
pealing to the Emperor King, it appealed to 
the constituent assembly, then sitting in 
Vienna; denouneing the treacherous conduct 
of the Imperial Government, and applying 
directly to the representatives of the empire for 
aid against the Croats. 

The old and constant cruelty of the Magyars 
against the Slavonian race was now to be re- 
membered in retribution. ‘lhe Bohemians are 
of the Slavonian race, and deeply imbued with 
the Panslavistic clement.* They dreaded, 
and justly, nothing more than a union of the 
Austrians, with their old oppressors, tho 
Magyars. The Vicnnesc Assembly decided 
by a majority ef 186 against 108, against the 
reception of the Hungarian-Deputies. The 
Bohcinian Deputies decided the vote. 

‘The Demoerats and Students of Vienna, on 
hearing the result, crowded round the Magyar 
deputies, and offered to present a ‘Sturm Peti- 
tion”—tlhat is, a petition escorted by armed 
masses—to the Dict, to coerce their support of 
the Hungarian movement. But the Magyar 
Deputies, averse to, and fearful of, demoeracy, 
refused their consent, and left Vienna. Had 
that petition taken place, Hungary would have 
been free—and Austria a republic ! 

The indignant Dict in Pesth now gave up all 
thonght of peaceful mediation, and conturred 
Dictatorial powers on Kossuth. 

The Palatine, who had but recently assumed 
so bold an attitude, now sought safety by as 
cowardly a flight. On the 25th of September 
he quitted Hungary, forwarded his resigna- 
tion to the Emperor, aud retired to his Mora- 
vian cstates. 

Meanwhile, the easy march of the Ban 

* Vide “ Nores,” No, 2, p. 99, article “ Pan- 
sarim?” 
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through Hungary, led tho Emperor to believe 
that the subjugation of the Magyars was cer- 
tain, and effaced the impression whieh the 
flight of the Archduke might have made. He 
threw disguise aside, and sent Count Lemburg, 
a creature of the Court, to take command of 
the entire kingdom of Mungary, even while 
the armies were contending in the ficld, and 
instrueted him forthwith to dissolve the par- 
liament, 

Lemburg procecded without escort to Pesth. 
‘In that city excitement was at its height—the 
coutinuons and conflicting news from the seat 
of war—the accounts of one act cf treachery 
after the other, had driven the people to des- 
peration. On Count Lembnre’s arrival, ho 
found a deeree of the Diet declaring his ap- 
pointment illegal—but he found more—he 
found the indignant populace in the streets 
awaiting him—and in a few moments the new 
governor liad ecased to exist. 

On tho following day, Kossuth had an ad- 
dress to the Emperor earried in the Dict, 
deploring tle circumstance, —while the autho- 
rities of Pesth were instructed to arrest and 
punish the ‘‘ assassins.” 

But the concession was uscless—the Em- 
peror ordered the kingdom to be put under 
military law, and gave supreme power to 
Jellachich. 

In return, the Dict declared itself permanent, 
and appointed Kossuth governor, with a com- 
mittee of public safety for his council. 

Thus doubts and difficultics were solved in 
open war—cither party were taken from a 
false position, and the issue rested with the 
fate of battles. 


X.—THE MISSED REVOLUTION, 


Every day had become pregnant with events 
on which hinge: the fate of empires. ‘The long 
slow course of discontent and agitation had 
given way to rapid action. The elcetric 
battery which had been fed in silenee and suf- 
fering for so many years, was now discharging 
itself in a quick succession of fiery shocks. 
That giorious flame might explode with the 
mine of popular strength the superineumbent 
mass of old oppression—or it night waste itself 
inuocvous in thin air, Woe to the hand that 
guides it wrong ! 

The condnet of the Austrian government 
towards Hungary, opened the eyes of the Aus- 
trian people, No sooner did the Court thiuk 
itself strong enough, than it proceeded to carry 
out its diabolical plan—and the Austrian 
armies were ordered to march into Hungary, 
no longer as false allies, bnt at last as open 
foes. ‘The teeasonable correspondence of Count 
Latour, the Sverctary at War at Vienna, with 
Baron Jellachich, was published—the Viennese 
saw throngl the whole scheme. The Court, 
uoreover, had tried to crush the University 
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and the Academic Legion by a sudden attack 
and unexpected massacre—but it had failed— 
Vienna was a voleano, and Court, Emperor 
and Cabinet, stood blindly on its yet unopened 
eratcr, 

The news had now arrived of the discomfiture 
and flight of the Ban, and of the retreat of his 
shattered army on Vienna. ‘The garrison of 
the capital was accordingly ordered out by 
Count Latour, to the rescue of the flying 
Croat and his hordes—this was the signal for 
the explosion. On the 6th of October, 1513, 
the people of Vienna rose, and intercepted the 
march of the troops—not like the cowardly 
populace of some other capitals of Europe, that 
would be glad to sce the troops depart in order 
to fight more safely—these brave citizens would 
not allow their garrison to march against their 
brothers—they attacked them, drove them in 
in confusion, beat their reserves, stormed the 
arsenal, and captured their cannon, while 
Count Latour himself was massaercd in the 
streets, and the craven Emperor fled with an 
escort of 5300 eavalry! 

The Anstrian Assembly declared its sittings 
permanent, aud issucd a proclamation to the 
people recognising and extolling the insurrec- 
tion of October, as one of the greatest events 
in Austrian history, while, at the same time, 
it invited the Emperor to return to the metro- 
polis, among his ‘‘faithful subject.” ‘Phis was, 
on the one baud, declaring the right of insur- 
rection, on the other degrading that insurree- 
tion into a mere ministerial riot. 

The assembly, however, was foreed to take 
some measures for its own defence, Accord- 
ingly, it issued instrnetions to the directors of 
railroads, forbidding them from transporting 
troops on their lines—but the order was waste 
paper, they never saw to its enforeement—not 
a rail was torn up—not a commissioner plaeed 
on the watch,—and, accordingly, while the 
assembly was sitting selfcomplacently with 
folded arms in Vienna, regiment after regiment 
was gliding up from the remotest eonfines of 
the empire, noisclessly, secretly, and rapidly 
concentrating around the capital. 

G.neral Auersperg, commandant of Vienna, 
withdrew the beaten garrison from the streets 
on tle 8th of October, two days after the in- 
surreetion—sceing that it was impossible to 
maintain the city. But, without snbmitting 
to the assembly, he wheeled them round in 
sullen silence, and assumed a threatening atti- 
tude on the glacis, Subsequently he retreated 
to the Belvedere villa, and took a strong posi- 
tion under cover of ten batteries! ii 

His ominous reserve, his armed stand, and 
his determined stay, might havo told tho 
assembly that a combined movement was in 
preparation against them, Bnt that assembly 
consisted of middle-class liberals—timid men 
averse to extreme measures. Oh! ignorant 
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that extreme measures alone fit extreme 
times, 

They kept negocitating with General Auers- 
perg, who, of eourse, returned the kindest and 
most conciliatory replics ! 


The Vienna national guards and the armed 
demoeraey outnumbered six times the troops 
of the Belvedere. They could have, more- 
over, doubled their ranks in twenty-four hours 
by the malitia and country levies ; they had 
the town artillery and the guns taken from 
the garrison—and se ardent were they, so 
eager for the fray, that the greatest exertions 
could searecly keep them from attacking the 
troops. 

But no! the assembly was averse to blood- 
shed ! imbned wilt that sentimental mercy, 
that wastes more blood in after massacre and 
judgment by ten times, than early battle would 
have eausedto flow. 

Soon the intelligence was forwarded to the 

President and Provisional Committec, of the 
arrival cf Baron Jellachich and his Crotians 
in the neighbourlocd of Vienna, His flight 
from Hungary has been already mentioned, 
after his breach of tho armistice and the sacri- 
fice of his reserves. It was just at this crisis 
that he reached the insurgent capital of his 
master, ‘he acadcinie legion and part of the 
national guards pressed for leave to attack the 
fugitive hordes, But those fugitives were 
Croats—they were Slavonians. The Bole. 
mian members (Slavoniais) in the assembly, 
voted against, and negatived the proposition 
foran attack, ‘The old erueltics of the Mag- 
-yar race, utstory, like an avenging spectre, 
rose np in judgment against the descendants 
of the murderers,—and an amendment was 
carried that a M. Prato, a deputy, should be 
sent to negotiate with the Bar. He found the 
Jatter surrounded by 2,000 wretched Croats, 
all in rags, half starved, and utterly exhausted. 
‘These were all that had been able to krep up 
with their general in his flight—the remainder 
of his shattcrcd army arrived in disorganized, 
straggling detachments during the ensuing 
days. ‘The utter defeat and eapture of the 
Baron and of his entire horde of brigands was 
inevitable, had but a few companies been 
Jaunebed against them, Had the rein been 
given for two hours to the fine populace of 
Vienna, Auersperg, Jellachich, and all their 
lincs would have been swept like dust before 
a hurricane. But no! the Vienna ‘‘ Liberals,” 
who formed the government, thought to make 
their revolution with rosewater. 
. Soon, the fatal effects of the delay beeame 
apparent. Large masses of troops, drawn together 
as if by magie, under the command of Prince 
Windischgratz, were found to have arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Vienna, and might be 
seen from its steeples, like ominous thunder- 
clouds brooding along the horizon. 
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Thus waverirg, pussillanimity, and national 
revenge for centurics of past suffering, had 
thwarted the best chanec of present prosperity. 
One more opportunity was to be granted yet, 
Te is not often that the favourable opportunity, 
oleo lost, it is suffered to return again. 

The Hungarian army was in hot pursuit of 
the Croatian hordes. Fieree, ardent, flushed 
with vietory, it reached the Austrian frontier. 
It needed but a word, to dash on to the walls 
of Vienna, sweeping all opposition before it, 
ernshing in detail the remnants of the Croats, 
the hesitating batallions of Aucrsperg, and tho 
slow, and isolated march of the several covps 
of Windischgrätz, which bad not then arrived 
kefore Vienna. Resistance would have been 
impossible—vietory was morally and physi- 
cally certain—besides which there was the 
brave, armed, and immense population of the 
Austrian capital. Now was the time! 

But Kossuth and the Hungarian Diot were 
determined to keep within the letter of the 
law—they would not invade Austria, unless 
legally invited by the Austrian Assembly, —as 
though the best law was not to do that which 
is best for democracy, and to disarm an enemy 
who essays to murder you! Self preservation 
is the law of revolutions, 

Perhaps, too, the previous vote of the as- 
sembly in September, when it refnsed to 
reccive the Hungarian deputation, rankled in 
the mind of the Magyar—or perliaps—in the 
words of Kossuth himself * ‘‘he had the house 
of Hapsburg in his hand—he opened his hand 
—and he let it go!” 

Posterity will judge ! 

The assembly, on the other hand, never 
gave the “legal invitation’’ Kossuth waited for; 
this proposition, too, was negatived—for the 
majority of that assembly lad become neac- 
‘rionARY. It consisted of the rich and middle- 
class. They could beliberal, when they thought 
that itwas merely a battleagainst despotism and 
aristocracy that was being fonght—but as soon 
as the movement took a broader incaning, and a 
deeper import, so soon they would rather have 
scen the imperial cagle flapping its black wings 
upon the Kaiser-burg, than the tri-colour of 
demoeracy floating from the senate-house, 

The armed, indignant people of Vienna ericd 
loud to open the gates to the Hungarians— 
they murmured loud against the assembly— 
but they had not the eourage to dissolve it? 
Had there been one man with sufficient spirit 
and sufficient inflnence to have given tlie sig- 
nal, the assembly would have been dissolved— 
the Hungarians invited—the emperor deposed 
—and the republie rendered certain, 

But, as yct, (barring the insurrection of 
Oetober 6, which was but levelled against a 
ministry and its measures,) everybody was 
within the letter of the law. The Hungarians 


* At the Winchester Banquet, vide the “Times,” 
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were not. They feared to league with <t rebels.” 
In tho werds of General Klapka: ‘All and 
everybody wished to keep on the safe side of the 
law, and impelled by this landable desire, they 
perinitted the enemy to out-number and cnsnare 
them.” 

Thus, on cither side, ha‘f-measures strangled 
a great movement, and signally, as half- 
nieasures always do, failed in their objeet, 

As usually happens in such eases, the 
Hungarians were soon obliged to do, under 
disadvantageous eirenmstanees, that which 
they might have done under the certainty of 
sueecss, Having refused to cross the frontier 
on the 18th of October, they were compelled to 
eross it on the 28th, or forfeit their position, 
expose themselves to a disadvantageous attaek, 
and demoralise.their army. 

But by this time, the armies of Auersperg, 
Jellachich, and Windischgrätz, had formed 
their junetion, and 70,000 men strong, stood 
ready to opposo the 25,000 Hungarians, of 
whom 10,000 were but raw reeruits. 

On the 30th of October the battle was fought. 
Prince Windischgrätz, aware of the pusillani- 
mous character of the Viennese government, 
threw a few detachments before the walls to 
keep the populace in cheek, and took up his 
position at Schwechat, Mannswérth, and Kai- 
sers-Ebersdorff, 

The battle raged during many hours, and 
the most brilliant eourage and heroism was 
certainly displayed by the little army of Hun- 
gavians, Every moment they expected, and 
they had a right to expect, the gates of Vienna 
to open, and its armed thousands pour out 
upon the rear of the imperial force: but not a 
man appeared—not a blow was struck. The 
livelong day the assembly saw their natural 
allies and protectors, their only hope, being 
butchered before their eyes—and yet, the live- 
long day, they kent the fieree, brave populace 
in check, cooped up within their walls !—and, 
despite some brilliant achievments at Manns- 
worth, the Magyars were decisively defeated, and 
their routed batallions were in full flight to- 
wards Presburg long before the sun had sct. — 

Then the triumphant tyrant turned his guns 
on Vicnna—reinforeements streamed up from 
all quarters—and he had fall Icisure to bom- 
bard, assanlt, and carry the devoted city. 

The revolution was missed. 


XI. THE INVASION. 


Prostration and slavery in their rear, the 
Austrian armies now turned their sanguinary 
front against their defeated, but still uncon- 
quered, foe. In the beginning of December, 
the Impevialists invaded Hungary. 

Prince Windischgiiitz advanced along the 
Danube; General Sclilick was marching from 
Galhcia; General Puchner entered by Gross- 
wardein ; Gencral Nugent bore down along the 


Drave, each with a large army, while a simul- 
tancous insurrection of the Razen, Wallachs, 
Saxons, and Slowaks was to support the move- 
ment. 

To meet this, the Magyars had but 30,000 
men on the Upper Danube, under Gérgey and 
Perczel, 8,000 undisciplined troops in Upper 
Hungary, and scarcely 6.000 in Transylvania. 
The best ferees were still entangled with the 
Razen in the Bats Country, and the Banat. 

With the most overbearing and insulting 
proclamations, Windischgrätz poured his legions 
into Hungary on the 16th of December—broke 
through the Magyar lines, drove back the op- 
posing corps, took possession of Raab, and de- 
feated the Hungarian rear-guard at Babolna, 
while Jellachich completely routed General 
Perezel at Moor, 

The progress of the Austrians seemed irre- 
sistible. Kossuth, accordingly, sent a deputa- 
tion to Windiseligriitz to sue for peace. ‘The 
depntation met an insolent and contemptuous 
refusal, ‘This was, probably, what Kossuth 
expected and desired. Amid such dispiriting 
disasters, he wanted some insult to rouse the 
flagging energies of the nation. If this was 
his object, and his subsequent spirited measures 
justify the conclusion, it sueceeded fully. The 
last hope of negoeiation over, nothing but the 
sword remained. Ife had thus succeeded in 
impressing this on the people better than by a 
thousand proclamaticns, Aecordingly, he forth- 
with made preparations for the most extreme 
resistance. The government and parliament 
were transferred to Debrezin, and the strong 
barrier of the river Theiss placed between 
themand the enemy. Behind that river Hun- 
garian nationality stood entrenched to fight its 
last great battle ; while General Görgey, with 
20,000 men, was sent to Upper Hungary, to 
divert the attention of Prince Windischgrätz 
from the real centres of defence. 

Soon after their evacuation by the govern. 
ment and army (January 8rd, 1849), Pesth 
and Buda were taken by the Austrians, and 
on the 4th, General Mezsaros was defeated at 
Kaschan, The fortunes of the Magyars would 
have been desperate, had not General Klapka, 
by the Lattles of Tarezel, Bodroy-Keresztar, 
and Tokay (January 22, 23, and 31) stopped 
the advanee of the Austrians on Debrezin, and 
covered tle seat of government, 

Availing himself of the breathing-time, 
Kossuth established depots, factories, and foun- 
dries behind ile Theiss, and kept raising the 
new levies of Honveds (Home-defenders) with 
admirable energy. Everything depended on 
delaying the enemy’s advanee, for uuder such 
active management, every hour gave strength 
to the Hungarians. 

_ The mareh of Görgey through Upper Hun- 
gary succeeded admirably in its object—that 
of blinding Windischgrätz as to the real posi- 
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tion of the Magyar force ; he sent merely a 
few detachments to the Theiss, and threw the 
weight of his arms on Upper IJungary. ` 


This enabled the seattered division of the 
Hungarian army to concentrate. Görgey, 
Klapka, and Dembinski (then appointed C'om- 
mander-in-chicf) formed a junetion fat Kas- 
chan (Feb. 10); the Austrians having been de- 
feated towards the end of January by the latter 
aud Perezel at Czegleg, and the character of 
the campaign was thus entirely changed, Jn- 
steal of a coneentrated foree, well in hand, 
advancing against seattered divisions of a re- 
tiring army, the retiring army had re-established 
its communications, concentrated its movements 
and was intent on cutting off the now scattered 
and entangled divisions of the enemy; while 
a strong line of defenec, aud the active prepa- 
ration of supplies, had been established behind 
the ‘Theiss. 

The tide now turned—the wave of war el.bed 
Daek towards the west, aad the steady stream 
of Hungavian arms poured in on its retreat. 

The bnik of the Austrian foree, however, 
under Windiseligritz, still advanced, after ab- 
sorbing the retreating and returning divisions 
it had thrown forward—aud the two armies 
met to decide the fate of the eampaign by a 
pitehed battle at Kápolna, (Feb. 20). ‘The en- 
gagement lasted six lours—at nightfall, the 
Hungarians remained in possession of Kápolna 
and Kail. On the 27th the battle recom- 
menced; all day the earnage lasted. When 
darkness parted the armies, the advantage in- 
clined towards the Austrians, The Hungarians 
fell back on Kereesend and Mezékévesd—and 
there, eoneentrating all their forecs, once more 
awaited the enemy. But Windischmiitz was 
afraid to wither his laurels. He could say he 
had gained a vietory—another trial might pre- 
vent it, and he remained inactive, except 
writing a higlly-coloured despatch to the Im- 
perial Court, which so much exhilirated the 
latter, as to encourage the issue of the ‘New 
Constitution” of March 4, 1849, by which the 
Emperor flattered himself he had for ever 
settled the question of Hungarian and Austrian 
liberalism, 

Dembinski, however, the Commanier-in- 
chief, who was old and timid, failed to profit 
hy the Austrian’s inactivity, and, after a san- 
guinary rear-guard fight, retreated back again 
across the Theiss, 

Public opinion forced hin to resign. 

General Vetter succeeded him—bnt, falling 
ill, the command devolved on Gorery, ag next! 
‘in seniority. 

We have now scen the tide of the Austrian 
invasion turned back —-its foremost waves 
driven homeward—and the great bulls of its 
power brought to a standstill. 

‘The next step was to endeavour to roll back 
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nat unwieldy mass itself, off the Hungarian 
soil, 

Masterly combinations of the corps of Dam- 
janitsh, Klapka, Aulich, and Gáspar (late 
Gorgey’s) effected this great ohjeet, Jella- 
ehieh’s rear-guard was defeated by Girgey at 
Isaszeg, on the 4th of April; and Princo 
Windischgrätz himself, after sustaining a san- 
guinary day, retreated, in slow and sullen 
order, to Pesth, where, gathering all his forees 
on the Rakosfeld, Le stood awaiting the attack 
of Girgey. 

A council of war was now called at Godélis ; 
Kossuth attended it, and it was resolved not to 
attack the Prince, but to operate against the 
Austrian army, which was then blockading tho 
fortress of Komorn, the key of Hungary from 
the Austrian side, j 

Aulich was left with 10,000 men to blind 
Windischgrätz, while three IInngarian divisions 
marched to Waitzen and Komorn. On the 9th 
of April they carried Waitzen, and the Aus- 
trians were driven back, leaving thcir general, 
Götz, dead upon the field of battle.’ 

On the 19th the Hungarians reached Nagy 
Sarlo. There General Wolhlgemuth, with 
20,000 men, opposed their progress, After a 
twelve hours’ fight the Austrians were beaten 
and dispersed, and the news of the vietory in- 
duced General Welden (who lad been seut 
to replace Windischgrätz, the Conrt being in- 
dignant at the sudden reverse of the imperial 
arms,) to evacuate the cities of Buda and 
Pesth, and give up all thonglits of opposing the 
Hungarian mareh on Komorn, 

On the 23d of April Welden withdrew from 
Pesth, and, leaving General Ienzi with a gar- 
rison in Buda, took up a position at Raab, — 
recalling ail the advanced divisious of his army, 
and floating immense quantities of military 
stores Gown the Danube. 

On the 24th of April, 1849, the Hungarians, 
under Aulich, re-entered Pesth. 

Meanwhile Generals Bem (a Veteran of the 
old Polish revolution), and Perezel, cleared 
Transylvania, the Bats country, and the Banat 
—drove Puehner’s superior force across the 
fronticr, routed and dispersed 15,000 Russian 
auxiliaries, earried Sz-Tamas and the Roman 
entrenehinents by storm, drove the Razen to 
Titel,and relieved the garrison of ’eterwarasdin, 

Girgey’s army marched with flying colours 


l into Komorn, and turning his gallant army— 


flushed with victory, and strong with patriotic 
ardour—on the Austrian lines, the baftied Imn- 
perialists raised their camp at Raub, and once 
more retired behind the Austrian frontier. 

Emaneipated Hungary hurled after them the 
declaration of ler lucependenee, and her repu- 
diation of the House of Mapsburg—ratified by 
the voices of the people, and the acclamations 
of the army. 


NOTES TO THE PEOPLE. 
eo, ee h TOLA 
Our attention is first challenged by a man, 
whose strange and wild carecr—whose magni- 
ficent and fitful intellect, has cxerted so para- 
mount an influctice on the destinics of Eu- 
rope. 
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The brilliant acts of this eventful campaign 
havo been thus rapidly sketched, to afford 
scope and time for a narration of the grand and 
trying scenes that now await the reader, The 
struggles of armics part before our view, to dis- 
close the deep passions working in the hearts of 
those that move them. 


(To be continued.) 


TRADES GRIEVANCES. 


To the Working-men.—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement of 
all the grievances undcr which you labour, in your several trades, either individually or 
eolleetively, for insertiou in these pages. If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be published 
to the world at large. RISA 

As far as this periodical is coueerned, at least, no man necds suffer wroug in sileuee. : 

All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to publish. ‘The information must be authentie, and the uame 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent; but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 

Aecounts of all strikes and trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 

Advertisemcuts of Demoeratie and Trades’ Bodics, reports of their progress, their sub- 
seriptions, and announeemeuts of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 
charge. 

ie to be addressed to Ernest Joxes, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Strect, Strand 
London. 

All reports and notices, if inteuded for insertion in the eurreut number, must be at hand 
by Monday at latest. 


Sramuns’ GRIEVANCES. The Ticket-system. 


_ {itis with great pleasure the following letter, the first of a series, is inserted, and I herald 
it with these words, in order to elaim the promise made by the esteemed eorrespondent, 
that he will send a weekly report of the progress of the seamcns’ movemeut, and a state- 


ment of the further grievances of this important body of our brethren. 


I promise the most 


full and regular insertion of their eomplaints aud progress.—E. J.] 


The Register Act, whioh came into opera- 
tion in 18544, compels evcry seaman to be 
ticketed like a slave, with his height, age, 
date of birth, colour of cyes and hair, the 
marks on his person, &c., and without such 
badge of slavery, he cannot procure employ- 
ment. Why, the seamen ask, are they to 
be thus numbered, and no other class of men 
to be subject to a similar process? This 
ticket system proves most expensive. If a 
scaman loses his tickct, lle has, according to 
law, to pay 10s. beforo he can procure another, 
—and often 3s, Gd. costs, and all this without 
the slightest shadow of bencfit aceruing from 
the possession of a tickct. ‘Tickets, say the 
government, arc to prevent desertion—yes ! 
But that is not all. In the first place, I 
deny that it acts as a preventative; for there 
have becn no less, this year, than 1,400 sea- 
men deserting at Quebec alone—and I don’t 
wonder at it when their treatment is con- 
sidered. But of this anon! There is, how- 


ever, something worse at the back of this 
ticket system—and it is this:—having your 
number, in the event of war, government 
can pounce upon you, and drag you from 
your wifo and family to flght for them—to 
give them greater power to oppress us. After 
toiling on through danger and poverty, you 
can, at a moment’s notice, be forecd on ship- 
board to be blown to atoms for the cause of 
others, leaving your wife and family to starve. 
Will you, or any man, say that seamen ought 
to bo treated thus? Would the shoemakers, 
the tailors, the blacksmiths, or any other 
tradesmen, like to be ticketed like a West 
Indian slave, and be Hable, at a moment, to 
butcher and be butehered on the high seas? 
Then, working-men of all trades, to you wo 
appeal for your kind sympathy and assistance. 
Too long have we stood aloof from each other 
—let us throw off that apathy which we have 
hitherto been subject to—let us unite in one 
common bond of brotherhood—for, depend 
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upon it, tlat unless there is a national union, 
we will all of us—I mean not only seamen, 
but all working-men—be trodden under foot, 


Yours in fraternity, 
JONN Santis, 
South Shields, 


P.S,—The seamen and miners having united 
together, are getting on exceedingly well. 
But at a recent joint-meeting of seamen and 
miners, held at Neweastle, when 4,000 men 
assembled, the pit-owners threatened to dis- 
charge the men that should attend the mect- 
ing. We have every reason to believe had 
that not been the case, at least 8,000 men 
would have been present. 


Scamens’ Delegate, 


THE LONDON JOINERS. 


Of all branches connected with the build- 
ing trades, taking them as a body, I do not 
think you will mect with any so opposed to 
the progress of democracy as the joiners. And 
yet they suffer as mucli from the undue in- 
fluence of eapital over labour as any portion 
of the building trade. In the first plaee, their 
tools, which are very expensive, rapidly wear 
out, and nothing but moulding planes are pro- 
vided by the employer, and of course, benches 
upon which to work. 

Joiners’ time is from six in the morning till 
half-past five in the evening, allowing half an 
hour to breakfast, and one hour to dinuer, 
which leaves ten hours for labour, hard and in- 
cessant. The pay is five shillings pev diem. 
The general practice throughout the whole of 
the building trade in the metropolis is for the 
men to knock of work at four o'clock on the 
Saturday afternoon, which privilege is enjoyed 
alike by smiths, masons, machinists, carpen- 
ters, brieklayers, and labourers, for which they 
are paid fulltime. When working upon the 
railways an hour is allowed to the men on Mon- 
day mornings—that is to say, the men knock 
on at seven o’elock instead of six. 

But there is a plan adopted in some firms 
to the effect, that if mere than two hours be 
lost by the operative in the course of the week, 
or if he lose one hour on the Saturday morn- 
ing, he is mulcted of tbe hour and a half on 
Saturday, making his loss in one ease three 
and a half hours, instead of two; or in the 
other of two hours and a half instead of one. 
By this means these conseientious employers, 
who ealculato for full time in their contracts, 
_pocket ninepence from the wages of every un- 
fortunate meebanie so offending. The uncer- 
tainty of work, and the place of work, is # 
great annoyance. I know many who reside 
two and three miles, and much longer distances 
from the faetory where they are employed, yet 


if they were to ehange their residences, scarcely | front 


a a 
know from one day to the other whether they 

may not be discharged, in whieh ease the next 

employment they obtained, might in all proba- 
bility be at the very opposite end of the town, 

It therefore, especially in inclement winter 

weather, beeomes difficult to keep exact time 

—and the long journey is so much added to a 

man’s labour and his time. Notwithstanding 

this, when punctual, the bell is rung designedly 

too. soon, in numberless cases, and upon ar- 

riving at the gate, wet, weary, and perspiving, 

he is refused admittance, although the bell has 

but just dono ringing; this has likewise oc- 

curred to me ; anda man being thus compelled 

to lose an hour, is also robbed of an hour and 

a half, which, as it is customary, ho is justly 

entitled to. 


Beside this, when the men are rung off the 
bell is very often two ov three minutes behind 
tts time, which, where ninety or a lundred men 
are employed, ‘puts three or four hours extra 
into the master’s pocket, making a day and a 
half, or two days, in his favour weekly, 


Again, a man gets a job on the Monday or 
Tuesday, the books are mado up to Friday 
night, but on Saturday a day’s pay is stopped 
from his earnings, the next Saturday he re- 
ecives it, but that day’s pay is left in arrear. 
Thus it eontinues week after week, five shillings 
of tle man’s money remains constantly in the 
mastev’s hands, upon whieh he has the interest 
while the man is deprived of its use. 


Five shillings from one man may not seem 
much, but five shillings cach from fiye hun- 
dred, leaves one bundred and twenty-five 
pounds to work in his, the employer’s, business, 
Now, mark this! when the man is discharged 
—which is often at an hour’s notice, and on 
any day in the week, as soon as his services are 
no longer required—the back day, whigh was 
deducted from the three or four full days that 
he worked on entering the employ, is brought 
forward as Saturday, for which he is only paid 
eight hours and a half; thus, he is robbed of 
another ninepence, 


When men are at work on buildings, another 
scheme is adopted to cheat them. All being at 
work zs usual at six o'clock, no one having lost 
any time during the week, a chango in the 
weather may take place—a shower comes on— 
it may last two or three hours—during which 
timo the men are knocked off, and although 
compelled to lose the time in the master’s ser- 
vice, while waiting at his work, yet the amount 
is dedueted from their day’s wages—but not 
this alone; it is made an excuse for deducting 
the hour anda half on the Saturday previous, 
also! Or if it oceurs on the Saturday that an 
hour is thus lost by rain or had weather, and no 
more during the week, the result is precisely 
the same, two hours and a half being deducted 
heir pay! 
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this form, and having several large eontracts 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. | to complete by a eertain time, deemed it ad- 
. ° visable to make a eoncession to the effect that 
Al est IU o Tay ah ES GY the men should not lose the hour and a half in 
better paid trades. conseguenec of being compelled to lose time 
article has shown that it is| through him, but if time was lost by their own 
eustomary in the bnilding trade to allow the | inattention, the nincpence would bo deducted 
men an hour and a half on the Saturday after- las hitherto. This being all that was asked, 
noon, without making a deduction from their the strike has terminated, and the men resume 
wages in consequence, This custom has existed | work at six to-morrow, 
during four years. A JOURNEYMAN JOINER, 
Mr. Jay, the contractor in this railway, ap- | Tuesday morning, Oct 2ist, 185! 
parently determined to break through the rule, [Wait a little longer, You have gained the 
and thus reduce the wages of his men. But | day because your employer had some large con- 
how did he set about it? Ile did not openly | tracts on hand, and no competitive reserve 
say he would mulct the hour and a half's wages, | ready to fall back upon. He will be better pre- 
but he laid down a rule that, if the men lost | payed next time—he will lie on tle wateh to 
more than two hours during the week, or-any | revenge himself, and your wages must fall, 
timo during the Saturday, he would then stop | either directly ov indirectly, as soon as your 
their wage for the customary one and a half | uumbers grow larger, or the demand for you 


The preceding 


hours. grows smaller.—L. J.] 
This was merely the prelude: for matters 
were so contrived that they should lose the two LAW AND WAGES. 


hours. Ifa shower came on—(vide preceding 
article)—the men were knocked off, and, the 
foreman having his instructions, he kept them 
regularly so long idle, that they exceeded the 
two hours during the week, Now, though 


[The following ease was forwarded without 
the real name of the writer being duly verified 
—thiercfore I eannot vouch for its aceuraey. 
However, I insert it, because the letter bears 


th rf its and be- 
these two hours were lost, not by the men’s neg- e appearanee of truth upon its face, 
cause, at all eveuts, it represents a common 


leeting to come to their work, not by their run- es The t AR an dh 
ning away from it—not only was the time thus a A 1” pacte taa heh E i fetes kd 
lost dedueted, but it was made an excuse for north.—E, J.] 
deducting the one and a half hours’ wages on] Two shoemakers came into this town on look 
the Saturday. out for work, and at last on a Monday got pro- 
The men felt indignant at this shameless | mise of work at a shop. They were to com- 
trickery, and the carpenters were the first to | mence work on the Tucsday—but, on arriving, 
strike against it. The foreman told them to | they were told the master was out, and would 
return to their work, and it should be settled. | not be at home till night. This eontinued till 
The bricklayers, plumbers, and labourers, now | Saturday, when at length they saw him. They 
struck also, when the foreman, having no|had run into debt for board and lodging, and 
authority to treat with them, recalled his pro- | now, at the end of the week, he gave the two 
mise altogether. Subsequently, the men were | men 8s, worth of work cach, and from that 
informed that Mr. Jay wished to see them, | time for four weeks after they earned Is. 7d. 
They proeceded to the eounting-house, and|eaeh! Now, I would ask, if it is possible to 
stood before the window en masse. My. Jay|live on that? But the master apparently 
opened the window, and asked them what they | thought it was too much, for when the men 
wanted. One of the men stepped forward and | went in with their work, he paid tho’ one man 
toldj their grievance. Mr. Jay offered some | 1s, too little, saying he had given him one 
trivial eoneession, which would have left them | the week previous. The man denied this— 
at his mercy still, ‘Tho spokesman put it to whercon the master would pay him nothing, 
the vote, and Mr. Jay was obliged to sce every | and discharged them both. 
man of the erowd hold up his hand against it. The plundered man applied to the trades’ 
This morning, intelligence was communicated | unior, but the trades’ union could not help 
to Mr, Jay that the men on the North Western | him, because they had eahausted their means by 
had also struck on the same grounds, which | supporting a previous strike, The man, therc- 
would doubtless have been followed up by those | fore waited until Monday to bring the ease be- 
working at the cemetery and the gas-works, | fore a magistrate; but, at the court the clerk 
Had such been the case, Ido not doubt but that | informed him that the trial would not come on 
they would have stood out for the hour and a | till the Tih of November. The man could not, 
half on Saturdays without any exceptions. In| starving and without work, stop in the town 
which case the shop hands would also have! for four weeks—le was, therefore, obliged to 
joined them, As it was, the employers, no| give up the case—to lose his money, and let 
doubt, fearing that the strike would assume | he master rob him with impunity. 
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[Indispehsible requirements of justice are :— 

1,—That it should be obtainable without fee, 
money, or expense of any kind—all necessary 
expenses being borne out of taxation—a sufi- 
cient cheek on undne litigation would be a 
penalty on vexatious and unfounded proscen- 
tions and aetions. 

2.—That the econrts of justiee should be 
open every working-day in the year, and so 
numerous as to be easily accessible in all parts 
of the country. 

The additional expense could be more than 
made up by cutting down the sinecures about 
the royal court, or the salaries cf the bishops, 
or the pensions of the Royal Family.] 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 
MR, MYERS AND NIS MEN, 


It is manifest that a systematic crusade is 
being launehed against the high-paid trades. 
They stood by and saw the low-paid crushed 
without helping them. The aristocracy of 30s. 
per week looked down upon 7s. per week, say- 
Ing, “wc are safe! our skilled latour can 
never become a drug!” and now, alas! the 
skilled labour is to be brought down to the 
level of the ‘*eommon.” Let this be a lcs- 
son to us, to form one band of brothers— 
all who are connected by the natural link of 
labour, The masters are effecting the reduc- 
tion of wage among the high-paid trades in a 
two-fold manner: Istly, by open, barefaced re- 
dnetions; 2ndly, by sly, underhand modes of 
elipping their earnings. 

Such is tle plan of Mr. Myers. In common 
with other employers, Mr. Mycrs granted his 
men the ‘‘ four o’clock,” (that is knocking off 
work at 44 p.m. on Saturdays,) in 1847, Now, 
in the previous case of Mr. Jay’s men, it has 
been seen that a shower would eanse the loss 
of the one and a half hour’s pay on the Satur- 
day. In this firm, it seems, a slackness of 
material was a sufficient cause, and thus the 
master suceceded, whenever he ehose, to take 
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[A curious feature in the case is tllat when the 
men went to tle exhibition, to see their own 
work, Mr. Myers being one of the principal 
exhibitors in the medieval court, they were 
muleted ninepenee for being behind time.] 
The result of this continual practice is a strike, 
The men employed on the New Consumptive 
Hospital struck first. 'The rest followed the 
exaniple. They mect daily at the Craven Arms, 
Drury Lane, Mr. Alexander Anderson beine 
their chairman. ‘The delegates have had 
several interviews with Mr. Myers, but to no 
purpose, 

Mr. Myers has sent a letter tothe Morning 
Advertiser, stating that he never stops the one 
and a half hours’ wages if the men lose time 
from showers or sickness. This is untrue, as 
he has placards up in all the different jobs, to 
the effect that, if any man lose more than two 
and a lalf hours in the week, he loses the bene- 
fit of the short time on Saturday, 

It deserves to be remarked, that Mr. Myers 
undersells others in the trade, and he can do 
so, because he prepares three-fourths of his soft 
stone work at his quarry at Box, six miles on 
this side of Bath. Ie thus saves so much 
earriage by rail, because one man buys his 
bloek up here, and has to pay for all waste, 
(about ten or twelve per eent.); in addition 
he has generally 100 or 200 apprentices at 
work, Thus it is again proved tliat cheapness 
in the price of an article is based on the clicap- 
ness of the price of labour, and that the master 
always pays himself the difference between high 
and low profits out of the pocket of the working- 
man, ‘The wages at Box are onc third 
less the hour, Mr. Myers is now making 
efforts to get the wage-slaves from Box up to 
London, to frustrate the strike of the London 
men, 

All the building-trade are partieularly in- 
terested in this. This is not an isolated case 
There is an evident simultaneous action on the 


| part of master-builders to drive down the wages 


ninepence from the earnings of his workmen, | of this branch of industry. 


The Co-operatibe Mobement. 


[The articles on Co-operation in the “ Notes” | tative letter by Mr. B. Pilling, of Padiham: 


have been exciting considerable attention, and 
sundry attaeks. It would bo desirable that 
those who make these attaeks would be kind 
enough to send a copy of the papers contain- 
ing them to “ The Editor of the ‘ Notes,’ ”—as 
attacking a man’s principles and arguments, 
without letting him know anything about it, 
is something like stabbing in the dark. How- 
ever, truth raises up defenders far and near, 
and thus has the attack inserted in the Preston 
Guardian, been answered in a most argumen- 


It is impossible to give that letter in its en- 
tirety, but the following important extracts 
are submitted for the consideration of thie 
reader. ] 
“ To the Editor of the Preston Guardian. 
‘What are the errors of the present co- 


operative movement as pointed ont by Mr, 
Jones ? 


“Ist, That it is an error for the working 


‘elasses to subseribe their pence under the con- 
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viction that by so doing they will soon be 
enabled to beat the monopolist out of the field, 
and become workers and shopkeepers for theni- 
selves, Your correspondent says that they, 
the working classes, havo plenty of funds at 
command for co-operative purposes; but the 
truth of Mr, Jones’s position, and the fallacy 
of your correspondent, is proved by the fact, 
that out of the annual incomo of the empire, 
a by far greater portion is absorbed by the rich 
than by the working elasses—a fact too well 
known to need statisties—a taet most foreibly 
conveyed to us by the reeollection that during 
the thirty years ending 1845, the increaso of 
personal property among the higher elasses was 
1,000,000,0002, Estimating the possessors of 
this property as numbering not more than a 
quarter of a million, this inerease shows a gain 
of 4,0007. per hcad in thirty years. The in- 
crease in the value of landed property is still 
more striking. Between the years 1803 and 
1843 the amount of inerease in the value of 
that species of property was no less a sum than 
56,593,0002., representing a capital, at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, of 1,414,827,0002., nearly 
double the amount of the national debt. On 
the other hand, the savings of the work- 
ing elasses, since the year 1800, amount 
to 11,300,000, in friendly societies, and 
$1,700,0002. in savings’ banks; that is 
42,000,0002., against an increase of 
2,414,827,5751, gained by the higher classes. 
Assuming that the whole of the investments 
in the savings’ banks really belonged to the 
working classes (which is not the case), it fol- 
lows that, while the wealth producers have 
saved about thirty shillings per head in fifty 
years, the idlers have contrived to accumulate 
not less upon an average than 10,0007.: per 
head in considerably less time. It is there- 
fore an crror, as Mr. Jones says, to say tbat 
capital against capital—penco against pounds 
—the co-operation of tho working classes can 
beat down the combinations of tho rich. If 
their power of so doing is argued on the ground 
that they possess more money collectively, the 
struggle between co-operation and monopoly 
cannot be doubtful, for where there is such 
great disparity as the above, the wenker must 
go to the wall in the long rnn. That co- 
operation will be tho weaker is proved by the 
fact that where oo-operation takes one step, 
monopoly takes ten. 

“ As regards Mr, Jones’s second assertion— 
that the present system of co-operation ereates 
competition, and must result in menopoly, its 
truth is evident on every hand. How ean it 
bo otherwise? for each store or club stands as 
an isolated body with individual interests. 
Firstly, they have to competo with the shop- 
keeper, but, secondly, they are competing with 
each other. Two or more stores or co-operative 
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the same town, with no identity of interest. 
The ‘friend of progress’ gets out of this by 
saying that they could exchange with each 
other, and thus do away with competition 
altogether. Does he not know, or he has for- 
gotten to tell us, that the co-operators buy for 
as little as they can, and sell for more? But 
he las diseovered that this exchange is no ideal 
thing, that the co-operative hatters of Man- 
chester have already begun to exchange with 
the co-operative tailors of Loudon; but they do 
not do away with eompetition and monopoly 
altogether. As your correspondent says, un- 
fortunately, they re-ereate both, for it is an 
admitted fact that all the co-operative bodies 
(with the exeeption of one) will not sell the 
hats belonging to their brother co-operators in 
Manchester, unless they will allow them a com- 
mission of ten per cent. for so doing. Now is 
this not monopoly ? ‘That a small compensa- 
tion for the trouble of seliing (say one per cent.) 
should be accepted, might be no more tban 
reasonable; but ten per cent. (besides the ad- 
vantage on the purehases of their own members) 
on the wholesale prices of the men of Man- 
eliester, is preposterous. Yet we find that all 
the eo-operative bodies, with the exception of 
one, have very quietly poeketed this enormous 
profit in their dealings with the poor working 
co-operative hatters of Manchester, Even 
these co-operative tailors in London, mentioned 
as doing away with monopoly altogetber, have 
given way to the money-grubbing spirit so far 
as to accept it; and what will be the result if 
another co-operative hatters’ association starts 
up? Why, that this last association will be 
compelled to allow more than the other in order 
to sell (say twelve per cent.) to their brother 
eo-operators, and then the original association, 
in self-defence, must allow thirteen per eent. 
Now comes the time when they toueh each 
other, and then rivalry will turn to competi- 
tion; then they will undermine each other, 
and be either mutually ruined, or the one will 
rise upon the ashes of its neighbour; and there 
you lave all the old system of competition, 
with ` its necessary consequences—wages— 
slavery, plunder, rnin on the one hand, and 
monopoly on the other.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF VALUE, 

What is the value of an artiele, by whieh 
its price ought to be determined ? This is tho 
question whieh ought to determine our rela- 
tions of commercial exchange. On this de- 
pends the honesty of commeree—and, indeed, 
the liberty of man; for on it depends, wbether 
enormous profits shal] be accumulated by indi- 
viduals; and thus enormous wealth be created on 
the one hand, and terribly contrasted poverty 
be engendered on the other. On this depends, 
whether the present co-operative movement is 


associations are now frequently established in| justified in heaping up vast profits in the hands 
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of isolated stores, or whether those profits are 
money-mongering and plunder, What, then, 
is the value of an article? or, in other words, 
what price have the co-operators a right to ask 
for their goods ? 

Mr. Vansittart Neale says, “ the value of an 
article is determined by the want of the pur- 
chaser.” * 

In these “ Notes” it is asserted, on the con- 
trary, that the value of an articlo ought to bo 
determined by the amount of time and labour 
employed by tne producer, and cn the satisfac- 
tion of his just wants—that, consequently, the 
price of an article shonld never fall below that 
standard, which would give a comfortable 
maintenance to the working man who produces 
it,—nor.rise above the standard which secures 
that remuneration, and covers al! the costs 
attendant on production. 

It must be manifest that all chargo or 
“profit” beyond this is a robbery on society— 
for it is unnecessary for the comforts of the 
producer, and it is an impediment in the way 
of the comforis of the consumer; itis founded 
on the weakness of the former, and on the 
necessity of the latter, and is merely of benefit 
to the usurer, the regrater, and tho monopo- 
Jist, who enriches himself out of the injury in- 
flicted upon both. 

J challenge Mr. Neale to confute this, 

But even in his own publieation, in the or- 
gan of his own movement, his erroneous vicws 
of value have been refuted by the talented pen 
of Mr. Ludlow. 

This gentleman says, in lis article on the 
Prospective Review :— 

“Fam not aware that any Socialist has ever 
denied that competition is actually an element 
in price. Every time that a garment is made 
np by a sempstress, and sold at a figure which 
will hardly do more than keep body and soul 
together, because it will not fetch more, every 
Socialist feels well enough that competition is 
such‘an element, But they do deny that com- 
petition is any element in value, whatever elc- 
ment it may be in price; and witlont hoping 
ever wholly to eradicate from the bearts of 
men those selfish feelings which tend ever to 
raise the price to the purchaser, to diminish it 
to the seller, they assert that there is a ne tural 
value for every article, and that such value 
onght to be cver more and more perfectly 
realized in its price. ; 

“ We say that things are worth something, 
not because men will or will not buy them, but 
because men are worth something, whether 
others deem it or not, We place, and deli- 
` berately so, the man,—with his rights and 
duties,—before the thing, with its accidents. 
We say a man ought to be able to ‘eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow,’ and that there- 


* See Mr. Vansittart Neale’s letter, 
reply thereto, “ Notes, No. 32, p, 470, 


and the Hae 
| age, do not militate against the position, 
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fore the price of his labour ought to be adjusted 
to the scale of his necessities, and not his nc- 
cessities to the market price of his labour, 

‘* When plutonomists admit that the cost of 
production does form an element in price, that 
there is a minimum price for labour, and con- 
seqnently for all commodities, they agree with 
us in principle. For what does their position 
mean, but that there is a point at which, the 
man and the thing being pitted against one 
another, the thing must yield, the man have 
the upper hand ?” 

Here, then, Mr, Ludlow asserts that I have 
no right to drive the price down below that 
standard which enables the producer to live— 
and, in so asserting, he has at once decided 
what is the value of an article, for he might 
have added, no one had a right to drive it up 
above that which will enable tbe man, to whom 
the article is a necessity, to buy. 

This last, F am aware, seems open to excep- 
tions, inasmuch as possible cases may be sup- 
posed, in which tho one condition contradicts 
the other—but, I submit, that such contradic- 
tion could never take place in a well ordered 
nation—for the price that enabled the producer 
to live, would, by a necessary compensating 
power, enable tbe consumer to buy,* And in- 
asmuch as I have no right to disable any por- 
tion of the community from satisfying its 
wants by imposing an artificial price—I have 
no right to charge for an article beyond that 
amount which covers all the charges ef pro- 
duction—of course, the labour and the com- 
fortable maintenance of the labourer included 
—all such overcharge constituting an artificial 
price. 


NEWS FROM PADIHAM, 


‘“ I challenge you to produce a single working 
association which lias not been started with the 
object of admitting additional members to 
share the benefits it is capable of conferring, 
as fast as its capital and counexions render this 
possible. I challenge you to produce one, of 
which the members have not made, and are not 
making at this very time, such efforts as they 
can to realize this object.—Vansittart Neale, 
Notes, No. 32. 


There isa Co-oporative Manufacturing Seci- 
ety in Padiham, called the ‘* Redemption 
Society,” the number of members is 77, and 
they have long since come to a resolution not to 
admit any more into their association. So 
that instead of.the members of this association 
making all the ‘‘ efforts” that thoy can, to get 
additional members, they have by their resolu- 
tion and their acts, openly declared their de- 
termination to secure all the benefits they can, 


* The reader will, of course, perccive that the 
ses of unwilling idleness, infirmity, and old 
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to establish as far as they“can a monopoly, and | rob the workmen of the proceeds of their accu- 
to prevent the spread of the co-operative prin- | mulated labonr. 
ciple, Perhaps Mr. Neale can explain away There are tyrants in the Master Class, and 


that. there are tyrants in the present co-operative 
Such is, indeed, the general tendency of | movement. 
mest co-dperative concerrs as at present carried Again, ‘ The transmutation,” says onr cor- 


on—but their rules are so loosely framed, the | respondent, “of the master into a director of the 
power generally vested in the directors is so | work carried on for the common benefit, chosen 
great, and their proceedings are kept so close, | freely by the body whom he has to govern, 
that it is difficult to lift the veil from this} and having the same interest with it, &c.”’ So 
second-hand profitmongering, that burrows | far so good. 

among the eredulity of the masses. But I deny that this is the ease in the pre- 
sent movement, and Mr. Neale knows this, 
henee his avoiding to notico your assertion, 
“thatit is robbery for a man to take gore 


Sir, —You are challenged to produce “a single from society than the value of what he gives 
working association which has not been started | t0 it.” “The common benefit” is that a por- 
with the object of admitting additional mem- ton of those employed in tho different Associ- 
bers to share the benefits it is capablo of con- | ations receive regular fixed weekly salaries, 
ferring, as fast as its eapital and conncetions | Whilst the remainder are paid casually, So 
vender this possible.” In reply, sir, to this, it | then, ifan association remain idle tor one week, 
is a melancholy fact, that some time since nine three or four would receive more from that 
Associates were expelled the Castle Street | Society than the valne of what they give to it, 
Association, because they wished to admit ad- | the others being scntcmpty away. Alas! for 
ditional “members” to share the benefits it | Common bencit ! 
was capable of conferring. It is also erroneous that those men employed 

You are right Sir, when you assert the | ® helpers get ‘the same wages and reccive 
number of members are kept almost stationary, the same share of profits as if they had been 
the present associates do not like to share the | #sociates.”” Supposing that every quarter, 
loaves and fislics. ask in return what safety | “fer paying all expenses, the profits aro 
has the workman for his capital—labour—in | S!ared, a portion of these profits goes to stock, 
the present movement ? None, The promo- those men who are not associates are liable to 
ters can at any time, as they did twelve months | @’scharye. THEY GET Disenancep the follow. 
ago, ‘ virtually dissolve,” the associations, and, 188 Weck, and are never recalled, the associates 
benefit by the use of these men’s portion of profit, 
so in no way is the labourer allowed his judd 
“ I trust our estoemed Correspondent will pardon | share of the so-called benefits, 


A NOTE FROM CASTLE STREET, * 


the eurta:Iment of portions of his lette», as it was | Geo. E. HARRIS, 
wished not to delay its insertion, and the space of One of the Castle Street Victims. 
ee number was almost entirely pre-oenpied.—| 4, Gt, James Street, Lisson Grove, 


Oct. 23, 1551. 


Che People’s Comforts. 


THE LARDER. The following statement will show what wag 
We have heard much of the progression | the physical condition of the working man a 
of man—of the feudal servitude of the dark the age of pracdial servitude, under the rejen 
ages—and how luppy we are under onr glo- |of Richard Hl. :— 
rious constitutional freedom, compared to onr | ‘*'The services of the serf or villein were— 
eo At ee ploughing the lord’s land with one or more 
What the constitutional freedom is, “ Trades plonghs a certain number of days; sowing 
Grievances’? in this periodical have shewn. It harrowing, reaping, weeding i "gathering 
is the substitution of commercial vassalage and | the lord’s corn ; mowing ; and (on days when 
villeinage, for the fendal—and though nomi- | summoned by the bailiff, the villein, ihe wife, 
nally recognising the freedom of the subject, | servant, and whole family exeept the she herd, 
really holds him under bondage just as. keen, | were required to assist in making Ee 
to which is added an extent of physical misery | hay, and getting in his harvest, The ort 
then unknown, remuneration allowed the workman daily, a 
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a bundle or faggot of the grass, corn, wood, or | 


furze, while cutting, for the use of his house- 
hold on those days when the lord did not sup- 
ply them with food—but they were bound to 
find their own horses, ploughs, harrows, wag- 
gons, and other agricultural implements. In 
like manner they were also bound to make 
their lord’s malt ; to thrash, and carry 
his corn to market; bring from thence to 
his mansion the goods purehased for his 
houschold; fell his trees ; cut his woods; clean 
out his ditches ; repair his hedges; mend the 
highways; gather his fruits; and go nutting 
in his woods, hey supplied him with eggs 
and poultry ; were required to grind their 
corn at the lord’s mill, for which heavy toll 
was exacted; to bake their bread at the lord’s 
oven, and pay in proportion. None of them 
were allowed to bring up their sons to learning, 
lest they should become priests, and the lord 
lose their services; neither were they allowed 
to give their daughters in marriage, nor sell a 
stallion, without leave of the lord. They were 
required to attend their lord’s court, and 
therein do service. None of them were per- 
mitted to remove from the land whereon they 
were born, and in many instances their per- 
sons and goods were at the merey of their 
lords, who could dispose of them at pleasure.” 
(Hund Rot, Paroch, Antiq. 2, 120.) 

Grievous despotism certainly ! But (vide 
“ Trades’ Grievances’) do we not find that 
the manufacturers now make their weavers 
dig potatoes, harvest hay, carry burdens, con- 
vey goods, reap their corn, &c., for nothing ? 
taking them away from their daily work, and 
giving no eqnivalent. Nay ! they go beyond 
the extent of feudal tyranny in the barbarous 
ages—for then the serf was merely taken 
away from working for himself : so the factory 
serf is now, with this additional and monstrous 
aggravation—that he is compelled to pay for 
the machinery he ts not allowed to use.* 

But what appears from the above extracted 
statement? Itis proven that tho feudal serf 
had œ farm of his own, that this farm was 
well sfocked, that he had sheep, (and cows, of 
course,) poultry, ploughs, harrows, waggons, 
aud agricultural implements of his own; he 
had corn of his own 16 grind, and bread of his 
own to bake. Now then, let the tcacup-and- 
saucer-penny - postage- and- government - train- 
philanthropists talk of the progression of their 
comforts. Give me the open, honest, bare-faced 
oppression of tho feudal ages, sooner than the 
keen, sharp, grinding tyranny, the idle moekery, 
and tho destio. ing want and misery of these ! 


* See, for illustration of this very gencral sys- 
tem, “ Trades’ Grievances,” “ Notes to the Peo- 
ple,” No. 24, pp. 452 and 464, 
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Let us contrast this state of things in those 
‘‘bad,’’ old times with tho position of the 
workman now. Take the casc of the weavers, 
(one of the most numerous elass of artisans); 
it will take the weaver a fortnight of hard la- 
bour to weave a web of 93 ells—the ell of 45 
inches—for which he will receive 13d. per ell. 
This amonnts, in the fortnight, to 18s, 63d. 
This would be 6s. 91d, per week. Who can 
live on that in comfort and decency? But 
don’t imagine that the poor weaver gets this. 
Every weaver knows that off this the following 
expenses have to be dedueted :— 


Two weck’s loom rent, at 1s. ... £0 2 0 
Starching ee 0 0 6 
Beaming ... . 0 0 3 
Twisting ... ae ooo  O & 
Two weeks’ light... 00 6 
Fire : oa is «oo © DO & 

Two weeks’ rent for dwelling- 
house* .., a ae w 0 2 0 

And say for fire, light, shop, and 

other indispensable articles, 1s, 
weekly n. me ue oo 0 2 0 
£0 71l 


Which leaves 2s, 93d. per week to feed an’ 
clothe a wife and three or four children, in” 
cluding educating the latter. 
You may say the wife and children (if old 
enough) earn something too. In some cascs— 
but then recollect, it is ten to one but what 
they aro both out of work two, threc, or even 
four months in tho year, And what is the 
reault of tho wife’s being driven to the factory ? 
That she dies young—that her poisoned milk 
kills the sickly child {—that tho child, neg- 
lected,; meets accidents, crippledom, and 
death; and that an immense per-ecntage of 
| the children born of factory mothers, perish 
| before they arc five years old. What is the 
result of the children being set to premature 
work? Disease, and carly death, ignorance 
[and vice. The fountains of society are poi- 
sonel, and a still more decayed and vitiated 
race is prepared for each ensuing generation. 

Talk to us, after this, of the improved con- 
dition of the poor! ‘Tell us, after this, that 
penny postage, railroads, gas, ten, sugar, (of 
which they get so little in proportion), and 
balloons, are an cquivalent to the workinge 
elasses for ferma, cottages, horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs, poultry, beef, and bread ! 


* In the feudal age it will be remembercd, 
every peasant had his own house rent-free. 

+ Vide the Commissioner's, Dr. Stevens, Re- 
ports. This statement is not exceptional—it is a 
| type of the whole. Many trades, as comers, lace- 
makers, &c., are worse off still, 
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I.—Tue WORKING-MAN’S WIFE. 
IL—Tur Youne MILLINER. 
JIL—Tur Trapesman’s DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tue Lapy or TITLE, 


Til.—A NIGHT SCENE. 


About cight months lad clapsed since the 
birth of Margaret’s second child. 

It was one of those nights of early spring, rc- 
plete with fog and frost, so prevalent in London ; 
while the dull sound of a half awakened tem- 
pest moaned along the sky. ‘The Abbey clock 
had just struck cleven. 

Margaret sat cowering over the grate, where 
the faint embers of a fire glimmered. ‘The 
yonng woman had retained no traces of her 
pristine beanty. Her face was sallow and 
wrinkled—her haggard cyes shone wildly 
through swollen lids that tears had furrowed. 
Little Mary rested on her knees, bnt the 
child’s hoarse, uneasy respiration, was inter- 
rupted by a deep convulsive cvugh. Ja the 
midst of the silent gloom of the apartment, 
the weak struggles of the child sounded like 
the rattle of the dying. At last the fire 
went out entirely, aud the room remained iu 
darkness. 

Then Margaretheard in the corner farthest 
from the fire-place, a chattering of tectb, 
mingled with plaintive moans. 

“Catherine! Catherine!’ cried the mother 
in alarmn—“ What is tho matter ?—What 
makes you cry?” 

An almost inarticnlate voice was heard to 
answor in the darkness: ‘ Mother! I die of 
cold t? 

“Come to me, Catherine! Press yourself 
against me. Give me your hand, my ehild— 
your hand—I don’t feel it.” 

“Tt is in yonr’s, mother 1” 

“Phen J, tco, must be very cold.” 

“Oh yes! your hands freeze ine !” 

“Oh G—! If [had but the fever Thad yes- 
terday, I conld warm her !’’—erled Mar- 
garet. “Tam very wretched |” 

* Where is father ?” asked the child, press- 
ing against her mother, and foiding her dress 
around. 

“I don’t know, Catherine !” 

“ Will he bring us something to cat 2?” 

“ Arve you hungry also, child #’” asked the 
young mother in a mouirful voice. 

The little girl uoticed something plaintive 
in the tone, as of a breaking heart, and said in 
a low accent— 

“Not very, mother !—If I could but sleep, 
I should not think about it.” 


Margaret took a handkerchief from her neck 
and tied it round that of her daughter, then— 
secking the most sheltered nook, placed her 
there, gently exhorting her to sleep. , The 
little nurse babe, Mary, had also just dropped to 
sleep, and onec more ail was wrapped in deep, 
funereal silence. 

At this moment, a heavy, vacillating step 
rung on the pavement of the street without. 

The door tlew rudely open—and Haspen 
entered, drunk, and pipe in mouth. 

He advanced, stumbling, to the middle of 
the sombre room, his sight yet unaccustomed 
to the transition from the gassy glare witli- 
out, and sought with outstretched arms, the 
fire-place that showed no signs of warinth. 

“ Margaret!” he eried in a voice evidently 
indicative of irritation. 

He called her thrice without receiving an 
answer. 

At last a voice was heard as harsh as his. 
“well ? 

“Why, you child of the devil! is there 
neither fire nor light?’ 

“Because I have none P? 

“ And why have you none ?” 

“ Because John Haspen drinks and sings at 
the public-house, while his children die of 
cold and hunger.” 

“That'll do, Margaret !’’—eried the brick- 
layer, dashing lis foot upou the floor—“ that'll 
do, unless you wish me to stave in your skull 
like an empty barrel.” 

“John Haspen, the children are starving !” 

“Then give them your tongue to cat, 
viper! and be silent! So there is no wood 
here to light a fire. Where’s the hatehet?’’ 

He took a hatchet from the floor, and at a 
blow smashed one of the two only chairs re- 
maining in the house—threw the fragments 
on the grate, and a few sparks communicat- 
ing with the dry wood, soon kindled it into 
flame, and cast their lurid light on the 
melancholy scene. 

Margaret had never left her place, and sat 
motionless, with fixed eyes, her child pressed 
in her arms, and but feebly conecaling be- 
neath an assumed indifference the indigna- 
tion that boiled in her veins, stretched her 
nostrils, and flashed from her eyes. Haspen, 
standing before the grate, held his feet alter- 
nately over the flame, that lit up the evil 
aspect of his harsh and hardened features, 
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All the rest of the room was lost in dark- 
ness, 

For a time, the actors in this strange scone 
were silent—then Haspen, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth said, turning to his wife : 
“to-morrow they’ll come and sell all we have 
to pay the rent, That scoundrel Stonage, 
won't let us remain here any longer,’’ 

“ And, pray, where shall we go to ?” 

“To the street. That will be good cnough 
for your ape and you, Besides, we must quit 
London. I haveno more work. left Barrow- 
son’s three days ago, and could not get a job 
any where else.” 

“Serve you right, Hlaspen. What’s the use 
ofa man who's not fit for anything—whose 
hand trembles with gin, and whe can’t sec 
where he lays his trowel ?” 

“Silence, woman !” cried the brieklayer, in 
ungovernable fury, and crushing his pipe be- 
tween his fingers; “silence! or I'll teach you 
that my hand is strong enough for you still.” 

The woman tossed her head in scornful de- 
fiance. 

“That’s not what you promised me, John, 
when you came of cvenings to speak with me 
at master’s gate. If I drew baek from your 
hand, then, it was to avoid a caress, and not a 
blow. I thought I married one who had the 
arms of a workman, and the heart of a man. 
Why did you not tell me then, that you could 
not work well enough to keep two little chil- 
dren? You want us to leave London! And, 
pray, what for? Do you suppose I'll go, with 
two girls around my neck, egging from door 
to door for you? You want to make a trade of 
the misery of your wife and ehildren, do you? 
You’re out in your reckoning, sweetheart! Fol- 
low you I will—but it shall be to cry to the 
passers-by: ‘Do you sec this man? He is 
strong—he is weil—but he will not work to 
give us food.” 

‘* Have you done, Margaret?” 

“ Presently, Waspen! I must tell you all, 
I've held my tongue too long—but mark you ! 
I suffered too much hunger in the hunger of 
these poor little innocents. Go and swill in the 
beer-house if you like, but P1 uot quit its door. 
While you drink, you shall hear us cry for 
bread—when you come out drunk, you shall 
have to stagger over the bodies of your children 
that I'll cast in the mud before the threshold. 
Its time you shared a little of our misery. 
They’re not my children only. Do you think 
my arms are stroug enough to carry them 
always, without you taking your turn? I’ve 
had my share of suffering—the rest shall be for 
you.” 

Haspen had listened to this long tirade, at 
first with a scornful indifference, then with fast 
rising wrath, His features became inflamed, 
his chest heaved, his breath hissed in his throat 
that tried to compress its fury. 

He advanced one step towards Margaret with 


clenched hands—then drew back—containing 
himself still. 

“TI, too—l’ve had my share to put up with 
—and with you,” he said, at last, ina low, dull, 
stifled voice, ‘* Silence! unless you wish to seo 
blood flow to-night. I hate you, woman! for 
siuce I took to you, my miserics crowded on 
me. Before—I never wante!—I worked all 
the week, and I played all the Sunday—but you 
—you have come across me like my evil genius 
—you, and your ehildren! Do you understand 
me now? You are a nest of vipers that Pli 
crush under my feet !” 

In speaking these last words with the rise of 
thunder in his voice, he stamped his heavy foot 
upon the remnants of the burning eclair that 
laid before the grate with such a terrible force 
that the blazing splinters showered about the 
room. 

A sudden cry was heard, and little Catherino 
darted up from the chimney corner towards her 
mother—her elothes had eanght fire. 

The terrified Margaret raised herin her arms: 
“John! John! water! for the love of Ueaven ! 
water ; the poor child is burning !”’ 

But the angry man never moved. 

Ilis foot upon a brand—his head ercet—with 
thedclirious exeitement of rage—he looked rigid- 
ly and terribly silent upon the child writhing in 
its mother’s arms—and the mother trying to 
extinguish the flames. 

During three minutes the struggle lasted—it 
was a fearful sight to sec those two weak crea- 
tures wrestling for life amid a circle of tire— 
and the impassive stillness of the strong man 
who stood gazing on them. 

At last, Margaret surrounded the child with 
an embraee so close and complete, that the 
smothered flames expired. 

“G ! my G ! she is burnt! burnt 
to the bone!’’—and then turning to ILaspen, 
whose angry quiet goaded her to madness: 
“look here, villain! look—this is your work i”? 

She raised her wretched daughter, yelling 
with pain, in her arms, and held it close before 
tha facc of its father. 

“ Back, woman—back !” 

“ Finish your murder, then !” 

“ Margaret ! won't you be silent ?”. 

“Kill her, then—assassin! Look—sce !— 
don’t her blood make you thirst?” 
| The hideous wounds of the victim nearly 
| touched the face of the mau—he could no louger 
master his passion. 

“Baek ! J tell you, Satan!” and, quicker 
than the word, a blow was given. It was aimed 
at the mother, but it hit the forelicad of the 
child, who fell on tle floor with a fearful moan: 

That moan was followed by a hoarse and 
savage ery, as tlic mother’s eyes wandered round 
in searel: of something; she stretehed her hands 
—stooped—and suddenly rising—the husband 
| felt the sharp, cold blow of a hatchet strike his 
| check, and glide off into his shoulder. 
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Pain made him utter an oath—he was about 
to dart on Margaret, but with the agility of a 
tigress, she had already darted into the darkest 
corner of the room, her child in one arm, the 
hatchet iu her hand, The gleam of her 
hatchet and of her angry eyes was alone visible 
in the darkness—the hoarse hissing of her 
quick breath was alone audible in the silence. 

‘The man paused suddenly before that fury of 
the tigress defending its young—he felt fear. 

For a time there was silence such as might 
make one’s blood creep ! 

It was interrupted by the noise of some one 
pushing open the badly closed door. 

Latchman entered. 

“ What’s all this?” he said. ‘I passed be-| 
fore your door, Haspen; I thcught I heard cries, 
and feared some misfortune had happened.” 

«© Yes—two great misfortunes! The one, to 
have been born—the other, not to have drowned 
myself twelve years ago! Go away; this isa 
matter between me and that viper there |” 

““What are you going te do?” cried Latch- 
man, who had just perceived Margaret amid 
the darkness, and understood all at a glance. 
“ Haspen, leave your wife alone.” 

“T'll crush her bead between my fists !” he 
roared. “She has struck me—she has raised 
her hand against me !” 

“I defended my child,” said a dull voice. 

“Tl throw you on your knees to ask my 
pardon.” 

“Try it!” said the same voice—and the eyes 
and the hatchet glistened in their dark corner. 

Latchman saw it was time to interfere, or the 
scene would turn to blood: he seized Haspen, 
struggling with rage and driuk, with his 
wiry arm—and, soothing him all the while, 
dragged him to the door, and then over the 
threshold, despite his struggles. 

Margaret hastened to bolt the door inside. 
For some time the struggles of Latchman and 
Haspen, who wanted to re-enter, were hzard out- 
side; but at length the latter appeared to yield 
to the representations of his companion, and 
their voicea were lost in the distant street, in 
the direetion of Whitehall. 


IV. TEMPTATION. 

“ Poverty is the mother of Crime’? 
WnITEHALL was a blaze of racing meteors, when 
H[aspen and Latchman entered from the dark 
dulley-like street that opened out into it from 
the slimy depths of Westminster. There was 
a party at the Duchess of Buccleugh’s, and 
some hundred equipages, with their shining 
lainps, were drawn up in glittering rows, or 
flitting about with rival speed along the broad 
pavements of Whitehall and Palace-yard, The 
waiting lines around the Lords and Commons 
increased the gaudy bustle, and groups of spec- 
tators stood hero and there upon the causeway. 
From the Duchess’s windows came streams of 


light; wide, variegated awnings stretched ove! 
the porticoes and across the street ; the shininS 
liveries of tinselled, powdered lacqueys shone on 
every side; the bayonets of tho sentinels 
bristled over the throng; the harness sparkled 
on the stately steeds, whose ficry pawing and 
indignant tossings scattered the whitc, snow- 
like foam of their hot mouths as though in scorn 
upon the passers-by. The windows of Down- 
ing-street were sileut and lightless, but from 
the opposite side, from the Duchcss’s mansion, 
floated strains of low, voluptuous music, now 
and then maddening up into the thrilling whirl 
of the electric waltz. A rich faint odour came 
from the princely portieo and the light dra- 
peried windows, while a subdued murmur of 
gentle, animatcd converse, or the light musical 
ring of a silvery laugh stole amid the pauses of 
the miustrelsy. What a pomp of riches, might, 
and pleasure! But like the skeleton at a 
Roman feast, the poor stood here and there 
shivering in rags, and hunger, and cold 
upon the pavements. Squalor, wretchedness, 
misery were writing their silent protest on the 
pageant. ‘The skeleton was at the rich man’s 
feast ! 

‘ Move on! move on!” cried the policeman, 
for rags must slink into their hiding-place 
when riches walk abroad. They are offensive 
—pho! away with them!—how dare they 
parade their misery | Go, vanish into corners, 
till the bone and sinew you cover is wanted to 
do some work for your master. ‘There, away 
with yon—away with you; you have no busi- 
ness iu the pleasure-light of life, ‘ Move on! 
move on!” but the liveried slave might keep 
his post, and the young debauclice might stand 
upon the watch for falling innocence in some 
fair child of toil. 

“ Moye cu ! move on !” 
and onward! 

As Haspen and his friend advanced, the scene 
beeame more lively. One by one, and two by 
two, Pcers and Commoners hurried from St. 
Stephens, leaving the nation’s business undone, 
to dance at the Duchess’s and waltz the more, 

In Downing-street work had ceased eight 
hours ago—or, rather, the mockery of work had 
ceased since then—the care of government 
seemed lost, its brute force lived alone in bayo- 


Yes, we will move, 


net and bludgeon, guarding its bright outrage 


against Gud and man. 

“The fushion’s out to-night,” said Latch- 
man. 

Haspen answered not, but moved on. 

“Stop,” continned Latchman, “ let's look at 
it. Whata beautiful sight! It must be very 
splendid inside there—I should like to see it.” 

“Come on! What’s it to us?” 

“ Well, nothing ; only there’s no harm seeing 
how others enjoy themselves.” 

“ Isn’t there; well, I don’t want to see it.” 

“T wonder what your wife and child are 
doing now?” 
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“ Devil! will you hold your tongue? What’s 
that to you?” 

© Why, Iwas thinking if some of these people 
would give you something for them-——’’ 

(K Al 122 

“Why don’t vou ask them ?” 

© What—bey?” 

“And why not? They're so very rich — 
they’re wasting so much—they’d never miss it, 
You musn’t be proud, Jolin; it won’t do for one 
like you; it’s not yonr place.’ , 

“ And why not? Prond !-—Pin not proud 3 


but by —— I'm as good a man as any of these 
in——1 fluukies, or their masters either. Bes ! 
— PFI see them —— first.” 


“But, John, if you could get a shilling, — 
you know you're starving—they’re starving at 
home —nobody’ll know anything about it. 
Think now, if you could go back with a big 
loaf—there’s your little Catherine, and Mary, 
poor little things !—it would save their lives. 
Now try—nobody’ll ever imow—it’s done in a 
moment. Look at that old gentleman there— 
it’s ouly speaking a wo-d, and—jast think now, 
to go home and give them a meal !”’ 

‘The bricklayer’s countenance grew troubled ; 
he looked down, and never marked the sinister, 
“Teering Jock, that bespoke scorn and triumph, 
in the eyes of Latchman, ‘The thought seemed 
to grapple his heart, and involuntarily he 
moved towards the man Latchman had pointed 
out. Just then there was a commotion around 
thein. 

« What's that?” asked a bystander, as a 


stalwart policeman dragged a poor Hitle boy of | 


about ten brutally by the arm, 

“ Oh, he’s only taking that young vagabond 
to the station-house.”” 

“© What's he done—robded 7” 

“No; he’s begged of that oid gentleman.” 

“ Come on, Jolin Waspen,” said Latchman ; 
“begging won't do, after ail;” and the twain 
were once more engulphed in the dark streets 
of Westminster. 

They stopped at a low dilapidated house— 
numberless in a nameless alley—it was an asy- 
lum of thieves, dcserters, and fugitives from the 
arm of the law. There the unskiiful were 
trained to reb—there the initiated met to plot, 
or to divide the spoil. After Latchman had 


A een 
knocked in a peculiar way, he and Haspen 


were admitted. A fat-lamp burned in the foul 
passage—the house was silent. Latchwan 
ushered his companion into a low, large room, 
furnished with tables aud benches, A mute 
attendant placed a bottle of gin and two glasses 
on the table, and left them. The two men 
scated themselves at one of the tables. 
` « What the deuce was the matter with you 
and your wife, Haspen? 
scemed to be in a very good hnmour.”” 
“ Haven't 1 told you she struck me?” 
“ But what for?” 


“Whatfor? Because shos a- ! whose 
complaints drive me mad. Vve nothing to give 
the children—PIL never go home again 2° 

“Well, it?s a hard case to be sure, to see 
one’s child waut bread, Let alone, that ivil 
go from bad to worse with you. Thats been a 
bad job fer yon with Barrowson, You were 
wrong to strike him,” 

“Do you suppose, then, I'd allow him to 
raise his hand against me, without returning 
it? Pooh, what dol eare! T'velost my em~ 
ployment—I kuow no other master’ take me 
now; but I doa’t care that for it. They shan’t 
think they’re going to trample on me, I can 
tell them ! ‘They always had a spite against 
mic, because I didn’t consent at onee to the re- 
duction, as yon did. You've feathered your 
nest pretty well, Yon were an iufernal 
coward, Latchman !? 

“Stuff!” replied the latter, emptying his 
glass very quietly, “as though they lad not a 
right to lower wages whenever they chose!” 

“No, by ——! they have not the right. 
Have they the right to killa man, eh? J tell 
you from that time bread full short—my child- 
ren fell sick—they’ll never recover it: It's the 
life of my wife aud ehildren the thieves have 
robbed ine of !”’ ‘ 

Latchman shrugged his shonlders with a 
most provoking inditference, 

“What would you have? 
they're the masters, 
you rot alive 1 

“ But, by —— ! I don’t choose to rot!” 
cried tho bricklayer, starting up, aud striking 
bis heavy fist upon the table that the glasses 
jingled. “ Have I not got as good a right to 
five as they? dt they won't give me food, by 
G—, Pll take it!” 

“ Why have you not done so, then?” 

This question was asked in a very calm. tone, 
butin so direct a mauner—so full of meaning — 
that Haspen feit embarrassed, 

“ Why ?—Why ?——-” 

“ Yes, why ? Have you a right to the same 
pay, if you give the same work 2” 

“ Why of course I have. ”? 

“ Well, then, if your wages are cut down, why 
don’t you take back what is stoleu from you. 
Would you allow one of your fellow-workmen 
to scize on a portion of your weges ou pay 
day?” 

“Thunder and lightning, I should thiuk 
not !” 

“ Then why do you let your master do it ? 
When a rich man robs us, Haspen, we can't 
seek justice, as if jt was a poor one; but one 
can take it—oue seizes ou one’s stolen property 
as one can best get it. Do you understand? 


They’re rich— 
What is it to them if 


When I left you, you | What do you say to that?” 


“T?—Nothing I”? replied Haspen, thought- 
fully and snllenly. 
Lateliman called for more gin, 
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“Tsay! harkeye, Haspen! the question is, 
whether you mean to live in misery, or to live 
at your ease, with a bob in your pocket, and a 
bottle before your nose.” 

« And how should I manage to live so?” 

“I told you already. If you hadn't yonr 
ears at your elbows, a mouth ago, when we 
were iu Barrowson'’s counting-hoase, you 
wouldn't have been in this plight now.”’ 

“ But prison 1? 

« Prisons are for the stupid. Besides, d’ye 
see, you if you don’t get any work, you will be 
obliged to beg, and you will be sent to prison 
all the same as a vagrant. So, you sec, you 
must go to prison at any rate.” 

“ By G—! that’s true!” eried the bricklayer, 
dropping his hat upon the ground. ‘< When 
ouc’s down, everybody gives one a kick.” 

“ Then help yourself on to your legs again.” 

‘ Silence !”? roared Haspen, ‘‘ or you’ll make 
me do something wrong.” 

Pooh, you're too frightened. Well, have 
your own way. Go again to Morley, or Achren, 
or Shell and Co., to ask them to let you work, 
or perhaps Barrowson——’’ 

“ Latehman ! haven’t I told you to hold your 
tongue!” eried Haspen, grinding his teeth with 
rage. 

“ And if I did hold my tongue, would that 
make things better? You want to work—do 
you know you have not even got any tools ?” 

“ Tools ! no tools? why my tools are at the 
premises.’ 

« Aye ; but master said he’d keep them for 
the deductions that were due from your wages. 
You was a week in arrear, Do you hear?” 

“ He said that ? the thief!’ 

« And this morning your tools were sent to 
the forge, along with a lot ofethers.”’ 

« Js it true ?—Ts that true? By G—, Pll 
tear him into mince-meat V’ 

« And a niee meal you'll have of it!” said 
Latehman, smiling with provoking coldness, 
“ Besides that wont last you two days ;’’ and 
he quietly lighted his pipe. 

«Don’t forget, my boy, that to-morrow you'll 
te without work, without tools, and without 
lodging !”’ 

Haspen answered not a word. His head 
sunk on his chest, his eyes were fixed on the 
ground; his heart and brain, woru out with 
the angry storms that had been racking shem 
so many hours, at last gave way, aud when 
Latehman turned on him his cunning side-long 
glance, the hard, strong workman cried / 

A gleam of joy passed over the face of the 
tempter; he advanced to the bricklayer—he 
took his large hand in his own skeleton grasp, 
and whispered : 

«They've stolen your tools, Haspen! but 
there are others at the warehouse, To-morrow 
evening come here, at nine o'clock, and we 
will arrange it all.” 


Haspen raised his head without speaking. 
heaved a sigh, deep, harsh, and bitter, emptied 
his full glass at a draught, and casting around 
him a wild, savage glance, said: 

“TIl come!” 

The two working-inen went out and parted. 


V.—<A NIGHT ROBBERY. 


“The world cails that man a robber, who pre- 
sumes to take another man’s property, without, 
himself, possessing a thousand pounds a year.” 
Sour months after the above scene had oc- 
curred, on a cold November night, just as 
eleven o'clock had pealed from the tower of 
the Abbey, two men might be seen gliding 
along the wall that encompassed the premises 
of Barrowson. 

The night was dark and rainy, the wind 
whistled through the few leafless trees that 
dotted the muddy quays of the Thames, and 
the rollof the river came up at times, like the 
sad and solemn voiee of some strange warning. 

« Wait here, John,” said one of the men to 
his companion. ‘The rest will soon be 
here.” 

‘«You’re sure you told them of the hour?” 

« Never fear !’? 

‘ Are you sure he keeps the money in tho 
eounting-house ?” 

‘ Yesterday evening, when J gave him the 
keys, they were busy counting the rouleaux.” 

“« Hush, here’s sume one!” 

In truth, two men were seen advancing 
through the gloom. ‘They soon made them- 
selves known, and, after a short and whispered 
consultation, all four procecded towards an 
angle of the wall. One leant against its base, 
another climbed on his shoulders, and the 
third, with the assistance of the two first, 
reached the sumtuit. Once there, ho helped 
his three companions up—-they glided down 
into tho yard, and proceeded among piles of 
timber and building-materials toward the in- 
terior of the premises. There the foremost 
halted. 

“ Two of you here, plant the ladder ; above 
all, be mum—the Governor sleeps in that room 
overhead.” 

“ But the dog?” 

« “t Never mind the dog—T'l manage him.” 

Latehman, for it was he who had spoken, 
waited till lis companions had secured the 
ladder, and then advanced at their head, 

At the corner of a shed he stopped. 

‘* Now silence} Stop there, Castor’s about 
to wake up.” 

A low and angry growl was heard, suoh as 
precedes the open bark ofa huge watch-dog. 

“ Well, Castor ! Old boy, Castor, don’t you 
kuow me?” 


(To be continued.) 
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KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions.—Histor 


y of the Hungarian Struggle. 


r, 


The Origin and Annals of the Magyars.—The Causes of the Great 
Hungarian Rising. —The War of Insurrection.— Its Battles, 
Sieges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons.® 


ELJEN A HAZA. 


(Continued from No. 28, p. 539.) 


XI. GORGEY. 
History but too frequently presents to our 
view train of events leading onward to 
some great natural solution—growing powers 


eulminating to a certain point—the forees of 


nations, the development of centuries pre- 
paring for a vast result—and then all the 
mighty machinery breaking against the 
unexpected will, passion, or bias of an indi- 
vidual. 

Such was the case in Hungary. A great 
draina of history was brought to a sudden 
eatastrophe by one man; the rude, giant 
forees of contending nations sank as nought 
before the little passions of a single heart! 
Wonderful! that the blaek thought of a sin- 
gle brain should wither things of such in- 
conecivable magnitude and strength. 

But so it is—so it was in the great Hun- 
garian struggle—for Görgey willed it! 

The family of Görgey dates as far back as 


the house of Arpad—even then it was one of 


the richest and greatest in Upper Hungary 
—and enjoyed through long generations the 
dignity of Counts of Zips. Under the foreign 
dynasties it still retained its grandeur. At 
Rozgeny, in 1309, a Gorgey’s superior valour 
seeured the erown for the House of Anjou 
by the defeat of Matthew of Trentschin. 

Subsequently, however, it was somewhat 
eurtailed in its possessions by the subdivision 
of the estates among the younger sons—the 
law of primogeniture and entail (a law pecu- 
liarly repugnant to the Magyar.) not having 
been introduced till the year 1687. It lost 
in influence, too, by its adherence to Pro- 
testantism, being thenee preeluded, under 
the Romanist House of Hapsburg, from par- 
ticipation in publie affairs—and the enjoy- 
ment of official dignities. During this period 
of comparative obseurity the Gorgey family 
resided on its estates in the counties of Zips 
and Torna, where they were still looked up 
to as some of the most influential nobles 
of the district. 

General Arthur Görgey, the Görgey of the 
recent insurrection, is descended from this 
family. He was educated in the Protestant 


guard at Vienna, After the customary five- 
years’ service, he received his commission as 
first Lieutenant in the Palatinal Hussars, and 
acted as adjutant to Prinee Windischgrätz, 
then commanding in Bohemia. 

Windischgrittz was a military martinet, 
eternally drilling his troops, and taking a 
pride in being surrounded by a brilliant eorps 
of officers. Moreover, he desired these 
officers to belong exelusively to the high 
nobility. ‘To effeet this, he foreed them into 
the most expensive habits of living, which 
effectually prevented the lesser and poorer 
aristocracy from remaining in the corps. 

These reasons, joined, it is said, to a per- 
sonal dislike of the Prince, induced Görgey 
to quit the regiment. 

He, accordingly, went to Prague, and there 
betook himself to the study of chemistry, in 
whieh he became so great a proficient, that 
he was proposed as supplementary professor 
of chemistry at Lemberg—an appointment 
he refused, as being out of his own eountry. 

There he applied to Kossuth, when the 
movement of 1848 had raised the latter to 
the Ministry of Finance, for the place of 
an assayer at the mint. : 

Kossuth refused it, with the intimation 
that he designed him for a higher post—that 
of the War Department, which a few months 
would place in his hands. It is part of the 
attribute of genius, to reeognise genius in 
others, To select his ministers well, was the 
chief secret of Louis XIV.’s success and 
celebrity; so Kossuth beheld with prophetic 
eye the military genius of the man he raised. 
Unhappy! that his eye could pierce no fur- 
ther, and see the lurking shadows in the 
eharacter of him, to whom, in refusing the 
obseure place he sought, he gave the brilliant 
weapon that should destroy his country 
and him alike. 

As a preliminary step, Kossuth had Görgey 
appointed to form a National Guard ; and, 
subsequently, when the attitude of Jellachich 
became more threatening, in the month of 
August, 1848, raised him to the rank of 
Major, and commissioned him to levy a bat- 


schools of Miskolez and Kasmark, aud on| talion of volunteers. In September he gave 
leaving them, entercd the Hungarian Noble- | him the command of the Landsturm, While 
* Kossuth and Hungary commenced in No, 26. 
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acting as such, Görgey laid down the plan 
which resulted in the capture, at Ozora, 
Oct. 5 (by Generals Perczel and Csapot), as 
already stated, of the 2nd Croatian corps, 
under Roth and Philippovich. Görgey was 
made Colonel in consequence, and entrusted 
with the command of the Hungarian van- 
guard when it invaded Austria, after the 
flight of Jellachich. The defeat of Schwechat 
was gilded by the glory achicved in some 
brilliant attacks made by Görgey and Guyon 
(an Englishman); and Kossuth, appointing 
Görgey general, in reward, made him com- 
mander of the army on the Upper Danube. 

This army formed, at the time, a strange 
medley : it consisted of Honveds; volunteeis, 
variously equipped, sent by the counties for 
six weeks only; national guards, and land- 
sturm in their civil dress, badly armed, and 
worse disciplined. Görgey soon moulded 
this army in his hands like wax. Hedevoted 
the time from Nov. 1 to December 16, to its 
organisation—threw the men into ccaseless 
skirmishes to accustom'them to stand fire and 
manceuvre in action, and replaced the volun- 
teers and landsturm by the sturdy Honveds. 
By these means he soon saw himself at the 
head of 25,000 gallant troops—and he had 
need of them, for Windischgrätz advanced 
with 75,000 veterans, aud the hard frosts 
of a dry winter smoothed the path of the 
invader. The reader has already been told 
of the defeats of thc Hungarians, (at Tyrnau, 
Dec. 17; Babolna, Dec. 26; at Moor, under 
Perczel, Dec.30). He has also been informed of 
Gorgey’s march in the north with two corps, to 
draw off the Austrians from their advance on 
Debrezin. In that expedition Gorgey turned 
the fortune of the war—he defeated Götz 
and Jablonowski at Shemnitz, in February, 
1849, surprised the divisions Schlick and 
Degru at Eperies,—and at Kapolna forced 
Windischgrätz, after a bloody battle of two 
days(Feb. 23 and 24), to retire upon Pesth. 
At Waitzen, Parkany, Neuhaiisel, Görgey 
drove the Austrians off Hungarian soil— 
(in April, 1849); and when, at Waitzen, the 
body of the Austrian general Gétz fell into 
the hands of the Magyars, “ Görgey caused 
him to be buried with all the military honour 
appertaining to his rank, sent a parlementaire 
to Pesth, to invite twelve Austrian officers to 
the funeral, and himself followed the bier of 
his enemy as a mourner. At Parkany he 
captured the baggage of the Austrian officers ; 
this he sent back by the hands of Honveds, 
wearing white ribbons.’ 

This trait of generosity is the more to 
be admired, since Windischgrätz had caused 
the bosom-friend of Görgey, Major Szell, 
when taken prisoner at Bebolna, to be shot by 
sentence of court martial.» 


such his rise to eminence. We behold him, 
at this period, the leading warrior of Hungary 
—popularised by victory in town and 
country, and idolised in the camp by the 
soldiers he had made.—A halo of generosity 
mantling around his name, and the loud 
poean of-a nation filling his breast with 
hope, ambition, pride. Gérgey was a soldier 
in the fullest sense of the word—rough, 
haughty, and intractable—and in those times 
of war, when Hungary could be saved by the 
sword, and by the sword alone-—we can easily 
understand his belief, that her greatest war- 
rior should be her greatest man, and his in- 
dignation that a “mere” civilian should wrest 
the palm ‘from his victorious hand. It was 
a struggle between pen and sword—between 
mind and force—between Kossuth and 

Görgey. 


XHI. THE TWO ROADS, 


The successes of the Hungarians had 
astonished Europe—which had expected 
momentarily to hear of the extiuction of the 
last spark of insurrection. The turning of 
the tide, turaed by the sheer bravery and 
self-reliance of the Magyars and thcir leader 
Kossuth—turned by the discipline of her 
army, and the strength of that great military 
genius, Gorgey, which had suddenly arisen 
in their midst, was long concealed by the 
imperial governments. Belted round—liter- 
ally blockaded with despotisms, the adits 
of the world were closed to Hungary,—she 
could expect no help, communicate with no 
allies—she strove inaccessible, and having no 
access, except to the mother-earth on which 
she stood, and to the great heaven and its 
Providence above her—and so she battled. 

At first, tidings of imperial victory after 
victory reached Vienna, and reverberated 
thence across the world. The insurgents 
were described as a wild rebel rabblement, 
flying before the very flutter of an Austrian 
cloak—whose government was in an obscure 
little village among the swamps and reeds. 
But, when the war continued, when it was 
known that troops were still marching, and 
reserves advancing—people began to wonder 
why great Austria should be taking all this 
trouble against a handful of craven fugitives. 
Soon it could not be concealed that a san- 
guinary strife was going on in the interior— 
that the Magyars were still able to place 
armies in the field—and that those armies 
were holding Austria in check. Next, it 
became known that the Austrian armies 
were getting further from the interior, instead 
of decper into it—nay ! that they were rapidly 
retreating before the encmy. The Austrian 
War Office now admitted this—but stated 
that it was merely a clever military trick, to 


Such was the early career of Görgey, and | lure on the rebels to their destruction—tho’ 
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men thought it strange, that a government 
whieh had just boasted of having exter- 
minated a rebellion, should afterwards be 
obliged to resort to “trieks” to draw it into 
danger. Next, the fault was thrown on the 
climate, the season, the want of eommuniea- 
tion, a mistake—but, when the evacuation of 
Pesth and the retreat across the Danube were 
reported, the Vienna Cabinet boldly asserted 
that these were but the unfounded rumours 
of rebellious times. 

At iast the full truth shone forth. The sun, 
so long concealed, burst through the riven 
blackness of the clouds. The process of victory 
had been concealed—but the result stood there 
—the intercepting armies were dispersed— 
truth clove itself a path through their dark 
masses, and the full blaze of Hungarian victory 
flashed upon the world. 


The impcrial court was silent with shame 
and vexation. Vienna thrilled with emotion 
to its heart of hearts. The people heaved and 
fermented beneath the glitter of their tyrants’ 
bayonets—the flash of whose steel might set fire 
to the popular indignation which its edge was 
vainly intended to coerce. ‘The Hungarians 
are coming!” was the whispered prophecy and 
prayer—‘ this time no mistake!” was the 
echo-like warning and resolve—and all the 
world expected the advance of the Hungarian 
arms. The fate of empires trembled in the 
balance. 

On the 26th of April, Komorn had been re- 
lieved. The border insurrections were smo- 
thered, tlie inviolability of the Hungarian soil 
was vindicated—except where one black spot 
still weighed npon its breast—the occupation 
of the royal castle and town of Buda by an im- 
perial garrison. 


It will be recollected that the retiring Aus- 
trians had kept possession of that fortress— 
partly, perhaps, because they could not other- 

. wise secure their stores on their rapid retreat; 
partly to ensure a resting point for future opera- 
tions—partly, and most probably, to act as a 
bait for the detention of the Hungarian arms, 
the same as a fugitive huntsman throws a por- 
tion of his prey behind upon his track, to delay 
the pursuit of a stronger and more dreaded 
foe. - 

Two paths were now open to the Magyars: 
tbe rapid advance on Vienna—the dethrone- 
ment of the House of Hapsburg, by the annihi- 
lation of its flying, dispirited and jaded armies, 
and the co-operation of its revolutioning eapital 
—or the erasure of the Jast imperial footprint 
in Hungary, by the capture of Buda. 

Buda, however, was sure to fall without any 
regular siege, or any delay of the national arms. 
A small blockading corps was quite sufficient, 
since—in the heart of Hungary, inaccessible to 
succours, the garrison must have surrendered 
soon to famine, without the loss of blood or the 


danger of procrastination.—General Görgey had 
to decide. 

Three days he paused at Komorn—from the 
26th to the 29th of April, 1849. 

Three precious days—adding strength and 
restoring confidence to the stricken Austrians. 

On the one hand lay Vienna—the key of 
victory, independence, and freedom. True it 
was a vast undertaking to assail it—the full 
force of Austrian arms—the gathering reserves 
were there—the city was strong —the govern- 
ment determined in despair—but the population 
of the city would, it was well known, become 
the allies of the assailants, if they ventured to 
advance—and, at any rate, it was better to 
attack the Austrian force while yet dispirited, 
before it completely rallied, and while still close 
upon their rear lay an ill-subdued and angry 
metropolis, than to give those foes the leisure 
to trample out the sparks of insurrection at 
home, secretly and cautiously to fetter down 
the people, to get up their supplies, recruit thcir 
numbers, end then have all the advantage of 
tuking the offensive in a fresh campaign. It 
was better to meet the foe at his own threshold, 
and at his greatest disadvantage, than to await 
his own time and lct him play the war remote 
from his own doors. Besides this, the occupa- 
tion of Buda by the Austrians was of little con- 
sequence in either a military or politieal point 
of view. 

But the storming of Vienna would close the 
war—it would establish the government of 
Kossuth—-there would be need no longer for the 
services of Görgey, he would be meanwhile 
absent from the seat of government—they would 
do as they choose without him, Kossuth would 
firmly establish his Dictatorship, and though 
the absent gencral would crown himself with 
glory, he would have to rest upon his laurels, 
and those laurels would be overshadowed by 
the administrative greatness of his civilian 
rival, 

Whereas Buda was interwoven with the hearts 
and history of the Magyars—its royal castlo 
was a monumental tablet of their annals—the 
storming of it would be an achievement of daring 
and brilliant gallantry—Gérgey would be popu- 
larised as a hcro—he would personally lead the 
government into the capital of the nation—it 
would be he who raised them from an obscure 
town to an historical metropolis—surrounded 
by the army that idolised him, he would rein- 
stal the Diet,—and, before his present great- 
ness, the more quiet light of his rivals would sink 
into the shade. 

Then, too, he would beeome more neces- 
sary than ever. The Austrians would bo 
advaneing—who could meet them ?—who 
eould repel them, and wield the armed 
power of Hungary, but tbcir previous eon- 
queror, and the vietor of Buda? And who 
would dare to thwart his desires and wishes, 
with the mighty foe before them, and the 
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devoted troops surrounding them? 
dictator? No! Görgey must be dictator— 
but that depended all on being on the spot 
—on overawing the Diet and the Cabinct— 
on prolonging the war—and on doing some act 
captivating and dazzling to the people’s eye. 

Such was the attack on Buda. 

The two paths were open still—Buda or 
Vienna—the fate of Hungary lay in the 
choice—three days tho general doubted— 
he has been accused of recciving a bribe, and 
thus turning the Hungarian arms away from 


Austria—there is neither evidence of this—- 


nor probability for it—the bribe was ambi- 
tion—the ambition of a young soldier of 37 
who held the destinies of a country in his 
hand. Three days he doubted—and then re- 
solved on Buda; the growth of ages, the 
might of nations, sank to nought, before the 
small passions of one selfish heart. 

XIV. MEN AND MEASURES. 

The ancient metropolis of Hungary—the 
eity of Pesth, was in a fever of delight and 
exultation at the expulsion of the inva 
ders. That gallant populacc, that had 
first proclaimed independence and freedom, 
—that had backed Kossuth in hurling the 
lingering despotism in the dust, and had 
enacted bloody retribution on the unhappy 
Lemberg—was almost mad with joy ;—the 
feeling of nationality was intensc—clusters of 
Hungarian flags fluttered from every steeple, 
or drooped and waved from almost every 
window in the streets. The town was a per 
petual carnival—the national troops were 
cheered wherever they appeared—each indi- 
vidual soldier was an object of enthusiasm. 

But on the opposite bank of the Danube, 
(the right) towered the fortress of Buda. 
Not a sound came across the waters in auswer 
to the Joud jubilation of the sister city—whi 
the great banner of imperiai Austria waved 
sullen and haughty over its stern and silent 
towers. The black range of its artillery was 
pointed downward, over Pesth, and a shower 
of death might momentarily cool in blood 
the fierceness of that patriotic joy. That ban- 
ner was an insult to the pride and power of 
the people. And day by day, and hour by 
hour, anxious and indignant eyes glanced up- 
ward at the overhanging outrage and im- 
pending ruin. 

Görgey well knew this feeling, and under- 
stood the impression his advance and the fall 
of Buda would effect. 

Kossuth, who knew of how little valuc in 
a strategical point of view that cveut would 
prove, and who felt the full and fatal force 
of the delay in operating against the Aus- 
trians—urged strenuously the abandonment 
of the design—but in vain—Girgoy refused 
to obcy—and the feeling of the army aud 
the populace was with him. 


Kossuth | 
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Every general acted on a plan of his own 
—each trying to outvie the other, and be- 
come the hero. Bem would take no instrue- 
tions, except from Kossuth. Perczel refused 
obedience to the War Office. Dembinski, 
the veteran general of Poland. who com- 
manded in Upper Hungary, would take no 
orders from any one at all, and threatened to 
throw up his eommand, if interfered with. 
And Görgey was but the more resolved on 
carving out a line of independant action for 
himself—by the attempted interference of 
Kossuth. He would not owe his actions to 
the inspirations of another—let another have 
the glory of the plan, and be merely the 
machine to carry it into exccution. 

The Diet, too, which had dwindled into 
insignificance during the period of. danger, 
now rapidly rose in numbers and assurance 
—the Halls of Debrezin were full—and even 
the Upper House, the Magnates, condescend- 
cd to take their places, since success had 
sanctified the movement. They forthwith 
set about debating, and passing resolutions 
—aud the democratic and aristocratic ele- 
ments began to clash. ‘The Magnates, who 
had borne no part in the great movement, 
now came to interfere, for the purpose of 
crushing whatever of democratic elements 
existed in the new Assembly. The delibera- 
tions of this body distracted, and, therefore, 
weakened the public mind—and, while them- 
selves mere tools of individuals, they as- 
sumed an obstructive power which cramped 
the operations in the field, and might justly 
disgust the beld, firm, soldier-like views of 
Görgey. Indeed, the latter might see that 
crippled and controlled by such men, little 
was to be effected in the field, and might 
excuse his own ambition to himself, by the 
desire of freeing the military arm of his 
country from cverything that could intercept 
the vigour of its blows. An important truth 
is here read us, that iz times of crisis and 
rapid action, all deliberative bodies, all assem- 
blies, and. conventions entail the certain ruin of 
q movement, 

Kossuth, on the other hand,—saw equally 
that distracted and divided councils must en- 
sure destruction. He, too, desired to produce 
the harmony of universal obedience to a cen- 
tral authority, and that uniformity in the 
‘plan and execution of military operations, 
which could alone bring the national power 
with effect upon the enemy. When, there- 
fore. he found the mutinous spirit, the con- 
flicttng plans, of the generals,—when, above 
all, he found that Görgey, whom he feared, 
persisted in disobeying him; when he found 
that, by turning on Buda, the end of the 
war was thrown off to a distant and indefinite 
pceriod—he issucd a proclamation of which 
the following are the principal features, 


(To be Continucd in our next.) 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To the Working-men.—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement of 
all the grievances under which you labour, in your several trades, either individually or 
collectively, for insertion in these pages. If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be published: 
to the world at large. 

As far as this periodical is concerned, at Icast, no man nceds suffer wrong in silence. 

All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to publish. ‘The information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent; but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 

Accounts of all strikes and trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 

Advertisements of Democratic and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
A and announcements of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 
eharge. 

Letters to be addressed to Ernest Jonus, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London. 


I. THE FACTORY MASTERS AT 
PUDSEY. 


Fresh modes of oppression, extortion, and 
downright thievery from the working-man, are 
brought to light every day. In the Pudscy 
factories it is a practice to fine a workman ( or 
woman) for being five minutes behind time, 


one penny; ten minutes, two-pence ; lalf-an- | 


hour, three-pence, and if till the next meal- 
time, three-pence—besides being brought np 
before those in authority, to account for your 
absence! According to the two first standards, 
putting the day’s work at ten honrs, the 
weaver's work is worth ten shillings the day‘ 
Or THREE POUNDS the week, instead of which he 
receives TWO SHILLINGS AND NINE-PENCE, as 
shown in the last number of the ‘* Notes.” 

But, while the “free and independent work- 
man’’ isso punished for being five minutes 
too Jate, there is no punishment for the master 
for keeping him five minutes (or thrice five 
minutes) too long. It is customary to run 
overtinie, perhaps A QUARTER OF AN HOUR 
each day, which will amount to a great deal of 
time in a year, whcre so many workmen aro 
employed. 

Not one farthing is allowed the workman for 
that over-time ! So the master gains by the 
loss of time in the morning—and then, after 
taking money from the workman for short 
time in that morning, takes over-time in the 
evening, and gives him nothing for it ! 

Another mode by which the grossest extor- 
tion is practised, is by means ef a rnle that, 
«sif a weaver put too little weft in a piece, the 
wage shall be deducted according to the do- 
fioiency.” But who are the judges? the mas- 
ters themselves, to be sure! The protesta- 
tions of the poor weavers go for nothing. 
The vilest and most insulting tyranny is 
enacted in this way, and the wage of the wea- 
ver is reduced at will. 


A new kind of extortion began in Pudsey 
about a month since, and is now in active 
operation. A holiday was going to take place, 
that the mill might be cleaned down. The 
foreman sent a person round to gather in the 
weavers’ measures, “ that, said he, ‘they 
might not be lost during the confusion : but 
when the mill went on again, cach weaver was 
given a new measure, and behold, each mea- 
sure was two “ picks’ too small /—* aud,’’said 
this very conscientions foreman, “ we want all 
our goods lighter, therefore you must pub one 
pick lees in,’’—that is, for cvery halfinch. As 
a matter of course, the wages were lowcred ac- 
eae) y- -the weavers are, by these shameless 
nycans, doing more work for less wages, and 
yet all is so ordered, that there is no appedr- 
ance before the public cye, of a reduction of 
wages having taken place in the factory. j 


The systematic plunder is carried on fur- 
ther: the COTTON-WARP-DRESSERS are paid by 
the “Cut.” A “Cut” is thirty yards long. 
But thcy are regularly defrauded in the fol- 
lowing manner: the masters buy warps 
TWELVE cuts long, instead of ten, which is the 
proper length. These the work-people have 
been compelled to divide into ten parts, each 
cut being of courso several yards longer than 
usual, and yet they have got paid only for ten! 
But further still is this robbery carried: in 
this state they have been handed down to the 
weaver, who has thus to weave twelve cuts, or 
pieces, for the price often, * ys * 

Our correspondent graphically sums up the 
lamentable position of the weaver in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ His first grievance is, that he toils to en- 
rich others, and yet remains poor himself. 

“ Secondly, that he isplaced in such circum- 
stances, that he cannot bargain for terms, but 
is compelled to take what the factory lord 


| offers, 
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“Thirdly, that the wiest of men, the most | 
obsequious tools of tyranny, —men who will 

stoop to the meanest and dirtiest tricks, are 

too generally made foremen, and reeeive their 

£2 or £8 per week, to enable tho employer 

to rob his hands, 

“Can we wonder at the sufferings of the 
poor, at the plunder of the rich, when men of 
the most intense selfishness have the most 
unlimited power? How many will be the 
pilferings to pile up those eolossal fortuncs— 
how cunning the trickery to hide the means! 
Our social system gives free play to the two 
vilest features of sin, selfishness and oppres- 
sion on the one side, and hypocrisy aud mean- 
ness on tho other V? 


THE FELLOWSHIP PORTERS 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Another labournote rises in eomplaining. 
Section after section of the bettcr paid trades 
are being swept into the gulf of destitution. 
More and more we are approaching to A UsI- 
FORM LEVEL OF WAGES, measured by the low- 
est standard. In recent numbers we have 
shewn some of these onslaughts on the better 
paid trades, as, for instance, the London 
Building trades, the Tin-plate-workers, the 
Miners, &c. Entire trades are being swept 
away, and au amalgamation of their work is 
being effected with that of others,—making 
onc sct of men do the work of two scts. Of 
course, the eneroachments are made very 
slily and quietly—by indirect reductions and 
innovations, aud by swamping the moro ob- 
seure portions of the working orders. We in- 
stanced the Coal-whippers of London in a 
recent number—this week we cau record the 
superscding of another body of men. The 
“ Fellowship Porters ” of the City of London, 
ave a body of men numbcring 2,800, whose 
existenee (though of immemorial standing as 
a body of working: men) is hardly known to 
the working public. Their duty is, to be in 
eonstant attendance to assist the City Mctor, 
in the just adineasurement of all com and 
merchandise adincasurable, arriving within 
the port of London. They are under boud 
for good behaviour and the skilful perfor- 
mance of their duty. Their wages are fixed 
by the Court of Commen Cowncil. 

‘The uncertainty of arrivals, and the loss of 
tine, leaves them subject to great privations ; 
they are compelled to go to any disiance, and 
pay the expense of watcrage, without making 
any extra charge, whether the quantity be 
large or small; and are left at last without 
the means of providing for old age. Preca- 
rious as is their livelihood, it is being taken 
from them, and the dock labourers ave cm- 
ployed to work with the City Meter, and strike 
the bushel, Thus another body of men are 
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thrown from a superior position into the gulf 
of low-paid, precarious labour—another waye 
of eompetitive surplus is thrown into the still 
greatning lake of toil—ruined themselves, to 
help to ruin others. 

he Fellowship Porters are appealing to 
the public for support and syinpathy. Hope- 
less effort! The only public that will sym- 
pathise is the working publie, and their iso- 
lated plaint is drowned in the great sigh of 
suftering. May they, however, take their 
place in the new, the great, erusade of labour 
against eapital. 


1I. THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


COLLIERS AND MINERS, 
WITH AN ADDRESS TO THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Colliers and Miners of North Stafford- 
shirc/have laid the basis of a “National Asso- 
ciation for the promotion and welfare of 
Operative Colliers and Miners in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Berwiek-upon- 
Tweed.” 

The plan of government is admirably 
arranged. It is to consist of a perfeet par- 
liament, and an executive, elected and dele- 
gated by the entire body. Eaeh eolliery is 
to form a constitueney, and to send its re- 
presen tatives. Local and general boards are 
to kecp the organized maehinery in aetive, 
constant operation. Eaeh collier, or miner, 
recciving assistance, is to eonsider himself, 
for the time being, a servant of the Directors, 
and bound to obey their instruetions. I need 
not enlarge on the rules, as they are probably 
already well known to the public. Suffiee it 
to say, that the basis is laid for a gigantic 
and most powerful organization of onc of the 
great branches of national industry 

All friends of progress must hail with de- 
light the power thus ealled forth. We 
now wait to know what that power is to be 
directed to. 

It is to countcraet, in the words of the Asso- 
clates, the “system of eompetition, the dire ef- 
fects of which have fallen upon the hard-work- 
ing collicr and miner, producing a degradation 
so unworthy and undeserving sueh a dan- 
gerous and laborious calling, ereating in the 
minds of sensible men a commiseration for 
their sufferings, and shewing the great neces- 
sity of a powerful arm to rescue and raiso 
thein to the same sphere of life which the 
importance of their calling demands.” 

There could not be a more laudable or 
more important object. But, permit wo to 
drop the editorial “we,” (a fashion I detest.) 
aud to speak plainly man to man—how do 
you mean to achicve this result? You are, I 
repeat, evoking a great power--you justly 
admit that eompetition, that is, a surplus of 
colliers and miners have brought your wages 
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down—and you intend to raise your wages 
and to keep them up,—in one word, to do away 
with the effects of eompetition. 

Now, how do you mean to eonneet those 
two things together; your power, and the 
doing away with the evil effeets of eom- 
petition ? 

Do you mean to combine together for the 
purpose of resisting a decrease, or demanding 
an inerease of wages, and supporting those 
who may strike against a reduetion, out of the 
general fund? 

That is the old plan of the Trades’ Union. 
That plan must fail. It may now and then 
achieve a temporary vietory, but you will 
goon be worse off than before. 

Let us then, trace the working of the plan. 
We will suppose your association is in full 
vigour, and widely extended. Competition is 
reducing your wages. You stand out against it. 
You strike. Now,two things arc to beconsidered. 
If you stand out, the master stands out too, 
Which can stand out longest? ‘The master, 
of course, as he has accumulated a fortune—aud 
you have accumulated nothing. You would, 
by clubbing pence together, be able to hold out 
for a timc—bnt this could not last long—since, 
if the strike was general, your body would be 
paying away without receiving, and that would 
soon come to an end ; df the strike was Nor 
general, the master would be enabled to hold 
out against the men who struck, by means of 
the men who did not strike. You might cal- 
culate on the impatience of the public at the 
scarcity aud raised price of coals and iron—but 
you would be relying on a reed—for ten thou- 
sand speculators would soon rise up to import 
coal from other quarters, or to find substitutes 
—the masters would meet help on all sides— 
and government itself would interpose to secure 
the production of the necessary article. This 
is putting the case in its most favourable light: 
this is supposing that every collier and miner 
in England struck at the same time—and this 
is supposing, further, that there always would 
remain just so many colliers and miners, and 
no more—that their number always continued 
stationary—and that this number had, as it 
were, a sort of monopoly of colliery and mining 
work, Even in this, the most extreme and 
favourable case for resistance, supposing that 
your numbers would not be iucreasced, and that 
everyman atruck, you must beoverpowered—for" 
you would soon starve. Whereas, I repeat, if 
only a part of you struck, the working portion 
would be a leverage in the mastcra’ hands to 
destroy the turnonts. i 

But, is it likely, even if every man strikes at 
the outset, that such perfect union should con- 
tinue among you? Is it not much more likely, 
as has so often been the case, that detachment 
after detachment of your army will fall off—as 
cheek after cheek grows more hollow, gaunt, 


and pale, with hunger. Thev may struggle 
long and manfully—they may refuse the very 
bread of life day by day, in order not to de- 
stroy the movement—but human nature must 
give way at Jast. The wife faints by her fire- 
less hearth, the babe dies on the miJkless 
breast—-“ bread ! bread !” is the feeble ery of 
those you love best—‘‘ My terms or death !” 
is the inexorable fiat of the masters. Ifyou 
yield, you will at least have food and shelter 
—you will snateh your wife and children 
from the grave—Will you tell me that human 
nature will not eonquer there?—When the 
question eomes: “whieh do you love best— 
your brother-workman or your wife and 
ehild !’’—When the question eomes: “shall 
your brother-workman work for a little less 
wages, or will you bend over the eold eorpses 
of your wife and ehildren?’—Whieh do you 
think the working-man will choose? By 
heaven ! he wonld hardly be a man if he 
besitated—and your strike will go to the 
winds—your union will be broken up ! 

But I am still putting the most favourable 
ease. I am still supposing that there are a 
given mmber of eolliers and miners in the 
world, and that this number ean never grow 
larger. But you admit that eompetition, or 
surplus hands, have brought your wages 
down, What will you do, if MORE HANDS 
are brought into your labour market? Sup- 
pose that, when you strike against a redue- 
tion, a thousand new hands are introdueed 
into some eollieries in the north, and another 
thousand in the south, and another thousand 
in another plaee, and go on. What will you 
do then? Can you prevent their eoming? 
Prevent Misery in other trades, before you 
think of preventing men from other trades sup- 
planting you in yours. Now, what will your 
combination to keep up wages do? Ask 
yourself this question! Answer it for the 
love of heaven! and till you have answered 
it satisfaetorily, pause, lest you should mis- 
direet your energies ! 

Remember, the masters will go into the 
rural distriets—there maehinery is driving 
the agricultural labourers from work. The 
labourers are starving and dying. They will 
offer them work in the mine at wages higher 
than the landlord gave them — yet lower 
thau yours—they will seize the offer with 
avidity—they will be bound in eontracts— 
they will eome in troops—how will your 
union prevent it ?—how will your strike be 
able to beat that competition down? Will 
your going from work, prevent their coming 
to it? 

Remember! the gradual eompletion of the 
railways will throw the “‘nayvies” out of 
work, They will be hanging over the abyss 
of destitution. They too will be engaged in 
any numbers required. 
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Remember ! the railways are throwing the 
sailors of the coasting trade out of work— 
they too will soon be verging on the work- 
house door; there again your masters can 
dip their hands into the competitive reserve. 

Besides all this, there is the constant dis- 
placement of the factory operative—there is 
the driving down of the small farmer and 
shopkeeper into the ranks of labour—all 
eontributing to swell those vast battalions of 
the surplus—which the living money-eurse of 
England eternally marches on against the 
lines of labour. 

Remember too,—that if you organize and 
combine against the masters—the masters 
organize and combine against you. When 
they attempt a reduction of wages, it will 
not be the mad impulse of a moment—they 
will have laid their plans, and made their 
preparations long beforehand. They will 
have been looking out for their reserves of 
labour—they will have laid in a reserve sup- 
ply of coal or ore—they will have been rai- 
sing more than the usual amount of scores— 
they will watch a suitable state of the mar- 
ket—they will be able to choose the time 
and ground of battle most eonvenicnt to 
themselves, and lesast convenient to you,—and 
at that hour, and on that battle-field you will 
have to wage the unequal and hopeless fight. 

Now then, my dear friends ! weigh these 
observations well! While they are bringing 
new elements into the field, yow are merely 
combining the old—they strengthen them- 
selves every hour—you weaken yourselves 
because they eut the sinews of your power, 
(wages) —youspend froma purse that is unre- 
plenished—they add to the competitive sur- 
plus, while you do nothing to diminish it. 

But, let us now consider, whether this 
noble union you are planning cannot be 
turned to some better account than the 
hopeless attempt of doing away with the 
effects of competition, without doing away 
with the competition itself. 

There being too many miners and colliers 
already in existence, and plenty of working- 
men from other branches of industry ready 
to become colliers und miners, enables the 
masters to drive your wages down. But can 
your association not be directed towards pre- 
venting this? Firstly, you can’t prevent la- 
bourers, navvies, sailurs, &e., becoming col- 
liers and miners—that is certain. 
you can do: at the same time that these 
march into your field of hireable labour at the 
one end, you ean march out of tt at the other, 
not by giving up your ealling—not by resion- 
Ing the field—no! far from that—but by 
conquering that field for yourselyes — by 
ceasing to be hired slaves, and by becoming 
your own masters—by employing yourselves, 
by becoming a man on the very spot where 
you have been a slave. 
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| To effect this you must look to Co-oPERa- 
qion. Instead of clubbing your pence toges 
ther to support men in idleness on a strike, 
club those penee together to seé them at work, 

IpLENESs IS WEAKNESS, LABOUR IS STRENGTH, 

Apply that money to set them at work for 
themselves in mines and collieries (I don’t see 
why there should not be co-operative mines 
as well as co-operative factories), and if you 
cannot do that, on the land, in shops, stores, 
&e. 

By this means, and this means only, you 
can thin the competitive labour-market—by 
this means only you ean keep wages up, for 
the bringing surplus hands into your market 
drives your wages down, and by this means 
while your masters are bringing new hands 
into the wages-market, you will be taking old 
hands out of it; and thus, by preventing a 
surplus, also prevent the effects of a surplus— 
competition for work, and reduction of wages 
in consequence. By this means you havea 
prospect of emancipating some from wages 
thraldom altogether, and stopping the de- 
struction of the others; and if you extend 
your union,—if you embrace the seamen and 
| the ‘‘navvies,”’ and the agricultural labourers 
(but this would be an after-step), you may 
render it unnecessary for them to walk into 
your shoes, and make them able to refuse 
the offers of your tyrants to supplant you, 

Secondly, to carry these points, we must 
}have improved laws of partnership, remove 
the restrictions in the way of associative 
combinations, and break down the laws of 
primogeniture, settlement, and entail, which 
lock up the land. 

Thirdly, to enforce this, and to guard 
against anti-co-operative legislation, you must 
send representatives to the House of Com- 
mons, pledged to carry.these measures. 

Fourthly, to send such representatives to 
the House of Commons, you must have the 
vote. 

Therefore, most solemnly and urgently do 
I implore you, now that you are starting this 
great National Association, not to let its 
strength be wasted, as has hitherto in similar 
instances almost always been the case; but 
to direct its funds, numbers, time, talent, 
and energy to A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MOVE- 
MENT, upon a National basis, instead of a 
mere union of your trade, based on the machi- 
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nery of strikes. 

Just imagine the power you would have, 
if all the colliers and miners of Great Britain 
were to form ONE GREAT Co-oPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
tion, having one common fund, one common 
centre, and every month emanecipating some 
wages-slaves, at least, from the thraldom of 
capital. 

Just imagine the result you might obtain, 
if you were by these means to seat some real 
| democrats in the legislature, to urge laws in 
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the interest of Co-operation. Think, how 
class-influenee would stand in awe of the 
growing social power which was backed by a 
growing political power at the same time. 
Pardon ane for having thus drawn your 
attention to the position of your body. I 
trust yon will uot accuse me of presumption 
in so doing—I have but responded to your 
own invitation. The twopathsareopentoyou: 
to follow in the old jog-trot road of prévious 
Trades’ Unions—to commit the old error, 


ending in the old defeat, waste, apathy, and | 


prostration,—or to start a movement based 
on a right principle, which must infallibly 
insure a great result—a movement such as 
you have the means of starting, which might 
shatter monopoly to pieces down to its very 
foundatious. 

Morcover, seek to extend your association 
—to embrace other trades—don’t make your 
Union exclusive. Send off-dclegates, at least 
to the scamen and railway labourers, and 
address the agricultural labourers who dwell 
in your mining districts. 

Make your movement national indeed! A 
giant of labour lias at last awakencd—astrong, 
healthy stalwart arm of toil is raised above 
the dull level of the slecping masses. ‘the 
elements of a vast union are there, foralready 
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colliers and seamen have united in the north. 
Let the liuk spread to the mincs of Wales and 
Cornwall—to the scamen of Devonport and 
Yarmouth—of Liverpool and Sunderland—of 
London and Aberdeen—my word for it, the 
factory slaves of the north and midland will 
be marching at your side, and then capital is 
at your fect. ; 

But oh! the value—the inestimable value 
—of a right understanding now—of a start 
in the right direction. The noblest relie of 
down-trodden stalwart labour may be saved 
to progression, or frittered away in a misguided 
organisation, useless to itself, and a drag-chain 
on all the rest. 

Oh God! that I had a tongue of fire and a 
voice of thunder, to make you hear these 
truths ! for trrutis THEY anu ! ! 

Asit is, I use the little means I have. Com- 
mand these pages and their author, as if they 
were your own, All you that read these 
remarks, and agree with them, don’t rest satis- 
fied with quict, silent sanction ; but go abroad, 
and preach, and warn and guide: argue with 
the doubter, urge the wavering, rouse the 
apathetie. The last, greatest, strongest field 
of labour is opening up to action; let its 
strength not waste itself in idle weeds. 

ERNEST JONES, 


The Co-operative Movenent. 


oe 


{Much matter it was very desirable to have 
inserted this weck is omitted to make room for 
the following letter, owing to its rather unusual 
length, being wishful of not allowing tlie least 
delay in admitting Mr, Neale’s second reply. 
Vo that reply I now invite the careful and de- 
liberate attention of the reader. The length of 
the letter precludes the possibility of answering 
itin the same sumber, without detriment to the 
other features of this periodical; but the reader 
will thereby have the advantage of considering 
Mr. Neale’s arguments by themselves, without 
anyother claim on his attention relative to the 
important question of Co-operation, Next 
week I will endeavour to answer Mr. Ner!..— 
E. J.) 


To tne EDITOR oF “ Nores TO THE Porn.” 


` Sın,—In consequence of my absence for a 
time from the neighbourhood of London, I have 
but just now seen the observations which ap- 
pears in your 24th No. upon the important 
question of Co-operation, in reply to my re- 
marks upon thesame subject. I have to thank 


you both for the ready admission which you have 
accorded to my letter, and for the courteons in 
vitation which you give me to address to you 
any further communication I may think proper 
upon the topics contained init. I avail myself 
with the more readiness of your offer, because 
from the character of the article in your second 
number, to which you refer me, but which had 
not before fallen under my notice, as well as 
from the nature of your reply, I think that I see 
the grounds of the difference between us, and 
as J, like yourself, wish to be’refuted if I am 
wrong, and to write not for victory but for 
truth, I think that the canse of Co-operation 
may be really benefited by continuing the dis- 
cussion. 

‘Nhe difference between us rests, I believe, at 
bottom upon two grounds. First: Yon look 
upon the Co-operative movement from the 
point of view ratural to a man so long familiar 
with the antagonistic feelings engendered in 
political contests—as a hostile move of the poor 
against the rich—a “holy crusade of labour 
against capital.” I look upon itas a movemnet 
essentially conciliatory, growing out of those 
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noble aspirations of true charity (not alms- 
giving) which form the glory and the streugth 
of Christianity, tending to bind together classes 
now opposed, to blend interests now divergent. 
to build, up without roughly pulling down, to 
transform without destroying, and in the beau- 
tiful language of our greatest living poet, to 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand ycars of peace.” 

To you the Genius of Co-operation is Minerva 
with helmet, spear, aud «gis; to me she is the 
same Goddess of Wisdom, but bearing the oliye- 
branch twined with wool, 

It is not wonderful that one to whom Co- 
operation appears under so warlike a garb, 
should dwell much on the strength of the ad- 
verse party, and ask his friends eagerly, are 
your weapons good enough and abundant 
enough for the coutest? Are your ranks suffi- 
ciently closed? Are you ready for the attack? 
Such accordingly appears to be the object of 
those remarks, by which yon endeavour to show 
that the co-operative movement is in danger of 
being destroyed by others; and I confess, that 
if I believed that there was much likelihood of 
your attaining the political changes which you 
seek, I should be very much disposed to share 
your apprehensions. Ifthe feeling of stability 
and security which our existing institutions 
produce among the classes who have most to 
loose should be materially shaken, as I much 
fear that in the present stale of English socicty 
it would be, by such measures as your political 
allies propose, I should apprehend what I sec in 
France,—vexations laws or legal proceedings 
directed against the associations, commercial 
combinations formed with a view to destroy 
them; while the evils under which the work- 
‘men of the present day suifer would be aggra- 
vated, by the waunt of work arising from the 
paralysis of trade, and the increased burdens 
of taxation arising from the cnormous increase 
of the military force, to which history with one 
voice tells ns that political convulsions inva- 
riably lead. I augur a better destiny for 
England, in-great measure because I believe 
that the good sense of the majority of the 
populatiou, now alike destitute of political power 
and social rights, is teaching them rapidly, aud 
surely, the vastly great importance of the latter 
over the former; that they are daily becoming 
More alive to the comparatively little good to 
be derived from the posscs:ion of the “ ten 
thousandth part of a master of tongue fence,” iu 
what Carlyle too disparagingly calls ‘the great 
assembly of palaver ;” more satistied that, in the 
words of Teuqueray, the true republic for them 
is the republic in the workshop,—more con- | 
vinced, that the most certain, if not the quickest | 
road to that political power, which the thouglt- 
ful reasonably desire a3 the natnral inheritance | 
of freemen, lies in working out their own social 


emancipation, by the wise and persevering use | 


of the resources which they possess their in 
own industrial energies; aided, as assnredly 
such exertions, if made in the conciliatory 
spirit of true socialism, will be, more and more 
during each succeeding year, by the mighty 
stores of accumulated labour, the capilal now 
in the hands of numbers of our own country- 
men of various creeds and divers political sects, 
but to whom the elevation of the mass of the 
population to a position worthy of freemen lies 
close at heart, if only they could sce the way. 
Oh, Sir, believe me, the divine lessons of Chris- 
tianity have not been preached so many centu- 
ries in our country wholly iu vain. The spirit 
of genuine fellowship is spread among the richer 
classes of this land, far more widely than you 
appear to think. Witness the magnificent 
array of benevolent institutions,—the hospitals, 
the asylums, the churches, the schools, the libra- 
ries, the scieutific institutions, —reared within 
the last half century by their voluntary exer- 
tions, administered by their persevering unpaid 
efforts. Facts every where are against you when 
you speak of the probability of a systematic 
attempt in England to suppress the associative 
movement by legal means. So far from it, 
there is every probability that another session 
will uot pass without laws being enacted to 
facilitate it. A Bill is at this moment in the 
hands of the President of the Board of Tiade 
for that very purpose,—a Lill which he has 
pledged himscelt to introduce, though the pe- 
riod of the last session at which the promise 
was made prevented its beiug then fulfilled, 
Look at the Report of My. Slaney’s Committee 
on the Law of Partnership, the evidence given 
before it, and the names of those who composed 
it. Cousider the variety of notices favourable 
to associative progress which now begin to show 
themselves in the public papers, and of which 
you may sce a collection almost every week in 
the Leader. Weigh well the important conclu- 
sions of Mr. Stewart Mill, the trst of modern 
political economists in favour of association, and 
the admissions oven of the Economist newspaper 
that facilitics ought to be given for the trial of 
the plan. Consider the degree of enccurage- 
ment given to Mr, Mirter Morgan’s proposals 
for the establishment of his self-supporting vil- 
lages, or the published list of noblemen and 
others influential by wealth, station, and talent, 
who have come forward as the promoters of an 
association of ncedlewomen on a scale large 
enough to afford a reasonable hope of success 
in that most difficult of associative enterprises. 
Consider these “ signs of the times,” and I think 
you will see reason to modify your apprehen- 
sions of systematic opposition on the part of the 
wealthy and powerful classes of this country 
to the elevation of the poorer class by means 
of associated efforts. 

But why speak of these signs of approval 
only, when we have actual evidence in the 
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Support obtained from these richer classes of | interesting statistics of their growth. As it is, 


associations alrendy formed, that there exists a 
strong disposition to encourage them ? 
ply, if the associative movement has found sup- 
poit, so has its opposite; if the Castle-street 
tailors have flourished in the last year, Moses 
and Sen have flourished yet more, Surely 
there lurks a fallacy in this argument. Moses 
and Son are in possession; their establishment 
is of long standing; it commands a capital 
probably of as many thousands as the tailors 
in Castle-street have tens of pounds. Doubt- 
less thcir establishment is conducted with great 
administrative ability. To tell me that Moses 
and Son inerease, is to tell me what, in the 
natural course of things, I should expect. Who 
could imagine that the existence of a union of 
some thirty tailors with a capital of a few hun- 
dred pounds would check their progress, in a 
town which gives employment to at least 50,000 
tailors in the spring, of whom probably 15,000 
are out of work, ‘ food for powder,’ —fit mate- 
rials to keep up the sweating system in the 
autumn? Before such a change can be pro- 
duced through association, in the condition of 
the mass of the popnlation, as would render the 
sweating system impossible, by leaving none 
who will submit to be sweated, long years 
must elapse, and many such associations as 
that in Castle-street must have arisen, and 
grown, and continued thcir ciforts, as under the 
free devclopment of the associative principle, 
if it be not impeded by the convulsive move- 
ments of political agitation, they will arise, and 
grow, and combine, Zhe‘ question really is, 
not what may now grow up besides associa- 
ions of working men, but whether these ean- 
not grow up;—whether, if they grow up, they 
will not hare the beneficial effects which those 
who advocate them say that they will, That 
there is no probability of the richcr classes 
preventing their growth by laws directed against 
them, but quite the contrary I think that I 
have «sufficiently shown, That without sneh 
laws tho individual opposition of those who 
may have an especial interest in opposing thein 
eannot stop their progress, is proved by the 
growth of the French associations in spite of 
the bitterness of feeling engendered between 
the different classes of society by tle political 
revolutions through which that great country 
has recently had to puss, in its progress, I trast, 
towards a state of things where personal liberty 
shall be as happily combined with deference for 
authority as is the case in our own country. I 
have under my eyes a recent notice of some 
of the most remarkable of those most encou- 
raging bodies, written by Mr. Andre Cochut, 
one of the editors of the National, which 
brings the account of their progress down to a 
very recent date, and were it not that I am 
afraid of extending this commnnication to an 
unreasonable length, would extract some of the 


| I will observe only that they answer at once 
You re- | two of your positions, —the notion that associa- 


tions cannot arise and flourish except under the 
fostering care of a legislature bent on promo- 
ting their extension, and the notion that if left 
to develop themselves freely, they must ne- 
cessarily degencrate into small exclnsive knots 
of workmen, who endeavour to acquire wealth 
for themselves at the expense of others. 

The last remark leads naturally to the second 
ground of difference which exists between us, 
in our jud.sment of the present associative move - 
ment, your idea of an inherent iniquity in 
the taking of what you call profits, with the 
kindred notion that there is samething itself 
wrong in competition; and your proposition, 
in consequence, of a species of union by which 
you hope to extinguish the one and the other 
of these evils. 

Now, Sir, as to your plan, it is not a novelty. 
It has a well-known naine, and that namo is 
Communism’; though I confess, that few, if 
any, so far as I know, have had the boldness 
to propose Communism on such a gigantic scale 
of impracticability. Mr. Owen at least had no 
such audacity. //is Communism is limited to 
unions of at most 2,000 persons, living together 
under the sainecxternal circumstances, forming 
one family, with nnited interests among them- 
selves, but who, as to all the rest of the world, 
wero free to aet as they inight judge most for 
their own advantage, under certain general 
rules. Yous Communism proposes to embrace 
indefinite numbers, scattered over an indefinite 
extent of country. Je was contented with 
modifying luman nature. Your system would 
require also the recasting of the physica) con- 
stitution of the earth. Let me follow the plan 
in anticipation, for a moment, into detail, and, 
eomparitg myself modestly to the United King- 
dom, suppose Devonshire and Galway having 
acommon purse, ont of which the inhabitants 
of both are ts have a *' decent maintenanee” in 
comfort and competence. Very pleasant, doubt- 
less, for Galway, but less so for Devonshire, 
“We give you all we have,” says Galway, 
“our rags and our potatoes; we take all.wo 
want of your beef and your money, your cider 
and your corn.” Jincolnslire, again, we may 
picture with its alluvial plains, standing in the 
like pleasing relation to the stony pastures of 
Wales as Devonshire to Galway, so Midlo- 
thian to the Hebrides, And in cither case the 
inhabitants of each couutry are of eourse to be 
satisfied that the inhabitants of the other are 
giving to the common society all they ought, 
—all their time aud all their energies, Cer- 
tainly, to borrow your expression, your scheme 
partakes of the comic. But to be serious. The 
arguments for and against Communism, when 
divested of such exaggerations, have been so 
often discussed, and involve so many considera- 
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tions, that I am unwilling to enter upon them | varicty of nature, could it hold good for 4 
here. Nevertlicless, that I may not be mis- | inoment; and even under that system nature 
understood, I wish briefly to state what 1 ap-}| would beat you. F 
prove and what I disapprove in tle system. | *‘ Pitch her vut if you will; she will ever return, 
I conceive, then, that Communism asserts aj Yet, as in your communistic plans, so here 
great truth, a great principle of individual | there is, in my judgment, a portion of truth. 
action ; the principle that every man ought to | I expected you to give the definition yon 
devote all his faculties of mind, body, and | have given. I am ready to adinit that the 
estate to do good to the socicty in which he} labour bestowed upon producing any article 
lives, working from himself outwards, not in- | docs constitute the natural standard of its 
wards to himself, benefiting indeed, from the | value to the maker, if he is disposed to part 
necessity of the conditions under which he] With it, and conscientiously wishes to ask no 
works, his own immediate circle first and most, | more than he thinks it worth. But you for- 
but striving always to extend his sphere of} get the proverb, “ there go two to making a 
action as widely as his opportunities allow, | bargain.” The labonr which I have bestowed 
so as to include a greater circle of good within | may limit the amount which I ask, but how 
it. You have said the same thing when youjcan it be sure that it „will deterinine the 
say, “ Every man owes to socicty all lic has.” | amount which you will give. To make a pair 
But the whole value of this principle depends | of boots costs A 40 hours, but B can make an 
on its being willingly accepted, It has its | equally good pairin 20 honrs. Suppose time 
home in the spiritual depths of onr being, It | introduced, and I believe that in association 
is the utterance of Love, which ‘is not | it will cre long be introduced, as a standard 
strained ;” which cannot bear constraint, Now | of comparison for the purpose of exchange ; 
Communism attempts to conjure down this | yet is it not clear that if A and B each asks 
subtle spirit—this Promethean fire—into tlie] ouly the time it cost him, as the condition of 
iron form of Law: and in so doing annihilates | sclling the boots, A will not sell his at all. 
it; substituting for the living body, social, with | Again, B and © make, indeed, their boots in 
its manifold members, each with his scparate j the same number of hours, buf C’s boots are 
office, its diverse operations, its peculiar dignity, | better made than B’s; still the same diffi- 
the foot to walk, and the hand to handle, andj culty ; if B asks the same price as C, he will 
the eye to sce, and the brain to think, but | not obtain purchasers, provided that they ean 
all with a common sympathy, * a mass of] obtain C's work. But suppose this not to be 
atoms mechanically held together, by pressure | the casc ; suppose only A’s or B's boots are 
from without,—for conscienee, ithe will of the | to be got, the purchaser, rather than go with- 
majority—for the sense of duty, pains and pe- | ont boots, might be willing to give A’s or B’s 
nalties, ‘The Communistic spirit is beautiful | price. On the other hand, even if there were 
in the individual, who freely imparts what le | no competition between A, B, and C, bnt all 
possesses to others; but the Communistic Jaw | made boots equally well, and equally quickly, 
is odious in the body who would eompel the in- | yet if any cirenmstance had iiduced them to 
dividual to impart what le possesses to them, | make more boots than they could easily find 
without considering that if it is his duty to] a sale for, they might be induced, rather than 
serve them, it is no less theirs to reward his ] let them lie on hand, to offer them at less 
services according to their greatness. | than the cost priec, and thus the old prineple 
I object, then, to your plan from the prin- | would be found at work, the value of the boots 
ciple involved in it. Were it not so, Ishonld|ée the price which could be obtained for 
object to your proposal for laying out the | them would depend on the wants and means 
profits arising from the business carried on | of the buyer. 
by the associations in land, as the least ad- But if the seller must thns necessarily be 
vantageons way in whieh they could possibly | liable sometimes to obtain less than the 
be invested ; land being one of the dearest | labonr price of his articles, if, after all, the 
commodities which exists in England. But | comparative exccllence and abundance of the 
enough on this head, I procced to the qnes- | article must determine the price which he 
tion of valne. can obtain, where is the injustice of leaving 
You have deduced your definition from | it to determine also the price which he shall 
your communistie principle, and have done | ask? If he is compelled to submit to the 
well to do so. In no other state of things | law of supply and demand when it tells against 
than one in which the arbitrary sameness of | him, why is he to be precluded from availing 
eommunism was substituted for the free | himself of it when it tells for him ; why is he 
* Jo that the eye cannot say to the hand, 1| 20! to reap the advantages which his superior 
have no need of i ; hor acs ihe Iranian IO judgment, or knowledge, or skill, enable him 
feet, I have no need of thee, &c. See 1 Cor. xii. | tO derive from the free acts of those whom he 
12 to 26,—a passage, as well as the succeeding | offers to supply, when he mnst ‘bear the loss 
chapter, full of the profoundest instruetion. which the want of those qualities may occa. 
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sion, from the like exercise of their freedom ? 
Now this advantage would be his profit. 

I do not deny that in asystem of associated 
labour, the desire to deal with perfect just- 
ness, and to avoid all temptation to the 
higgling of the market would probably lead 
to a generel custoin of adding in all cases, 
to the actual labour cost, an uniform per 
eentage according to some agrecd rate, in 
order to cover the risk of loss; and that the 
advantage derived from successful enterprize 
would depend mainly upon the quantity sold, 
not on any large addition to the price. The 
French associations of cabinct-makers has, I 
know, adopted such a rulc, taking the cus- 
tomary earnings of those cmployed in their 
trade when they commenced operations, as 
the measure of the valuc of their labour. 
This conduct is very creditable to them as a 
moral body ; but as earnings are estimated by 
money which is in itself a changeable 
standard, having its own value fixed by the 
same law of supply and demand, and bearing 
no fixed relation to the labour employed in 
-any case, the attempt to arrive at anything 
like a true standard of value by any other 
means than the market price of the article 
becomes at the present time utterly impos- 
sible. The needlewoman’s time measured in 
money, is valued at less than 4d. an hour, 
the slop-working tailors at 1d. to 14d. the 
food producing agriculturist at 2d., the 
artizans at 3d., 4d., 6d., up, perhaps, to a 
shilling, to say nothing of those occupations 
in which the work is more of the head than 
of the hand; which of all the varied rates of 
value assigned to time, as measured by money 
in the United Kingdom, are we to take as the 
true standard of the price lawful to be asked, 
while to ask a farthing more is robbery? Are 
we to take the standard now prevailing in 
each case as the just standard in that case? 
But this is dependant mainly upon the price 
generally obtained for the kind of article 
which each set of workers is employed in 
making; and the price has been fixed by 
the law of supply and demand, under the 
pressure of competition, so that the price 
whichit is robbery to ask,will, after all, be fixcd 
by the same rule as the price which I sup- 
pose you would say it is robbery to refuse, 
Certainly the operation of your principle, if 
followed out in its details, leads to results 
“partaking of the comic.” The bricklayer 
and carpenter build a. house for the shoe- 
maker, and charge him for their time 5s. a 
day, their average rate of wages. The shoe- 
_ maker’sday,valued at his usual wages, is worth 
2s., bnt there has been another 6d., which has 
been used to go into the pocket of his em- 
ployer as profit. Now, that he works for 
himself, hé seeks to put this into his own 
pocket, and forthwith you raise a hue-and- 


cry against him as a ROBBER. It is no rob- 
bery for the bricklayer and carpenter to ask 
him 5s. a day for their labour, but because 
the shoemaker has becn driven down by ad- 
verse circumstances, to accept 2s. only for 
his day, he his a robber for asking of them 
2s. 6d. ! Surely you cannot seriously main- 
tain such absurdities ; yet, unless you can per- 


‘suade all the working men of England who 
-enter into association to reducc their wages 


to one level, namely, that of the worst paid 
trade, such must be the consequence of your 
positions as to that part of the price of goods 
called protit, if the good sense of the pcople 
allowed them to be led away by such falla- 
cies. 

As it is with your outcry against profits, so 
it is with that against competition. here is, 
no doubt, a false competition,—talse because 
conducted in a spirit disregardful of the 
welfare of others, in which one powerful 
trader of manufacturer strives to crush a 
weaker rival. To this sort of competition, 


from which the working-class now so cruelly 


suffer, owing to its tendency continually to 
reduce their carnings, for the same amount 
and kind of work, the fact that in associa- 
tion, the associates by whom the competi- 
tion must be carried on, would be them- 
selves the direct sufferers from it, that there 
would be no governing class interposed who 
might gain while they lost, must alone be a 
sufliicient check. While in the central insti- 
tutions, to which the spirit of association 
naturally leads, a further way of escape can 
be provided, without falling into communism, 
by placing within the reach of all facilities 
for procuring materials, and the sale of pro- 
ducts, so that the stronger associations may 
cease to have any unfair advantage over the 
maker. 

But there is also a healthy competition 
arising from the comparison of different ob- 
jects consequent upon freedom of exchange, 
which is an indispensable accompaniment of 
improvement, if not a condition of it. And 
from such a competition the associations 
ought not to wish to be delivered if they 
could, and could not if they would. A few 
words, before I conclude, upon the objection 
which you raise to my doctrine as to princi- 
ple of exchangeable value, frum its supposed 
operation in such a case as that of a scarcity 
of food. It is a common error on the part of 
those who attack this doctrine, which rests 
upon the assumption of a free choice by those 
who make the exchange, to put a case in 
which the one party is not frec, and then de- 
claim against the barbarity of the doctrine. 
Notthat, even in that case, the doctrine ceascs 
to be true, if applied abstractedly to the 
value of the object. For the value of the 
necessaries of life is infinite to one who 
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give for hbis life.” But when the condition 
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provide for the admission of new associates. 
You reply by saying that tho managers have 


necessary to make the wants and means of | generally a check on their admission, and by 
the buyer a just measure of value, namely | asserting that the number of members “is 
his freedom to take or leave, is wanting, it | kept almost stationary, at least among those 
becomes a moral duty on the part of the sel- | that have flourished, because the membeis 
ler not to avail himself of this accidental | do uot like to share the loaves and fishes,” 
value, given to the goods by the position of an assertion of which you adduce no proof; 
the buyer: or if, to avoid greater evils, he is | and which, if true as to the fact of the num- 
obliged to ask it, to compensate the buyer in | bers in any case, will, I believe, always be 
some other way. Parallel cases may easily | found to have arisen from the want of suffi- 
be adduced. I presume you wiil not| cient capital to procure employment for 
contend that the owner of a merchant vessel | more. 

can be required, in general, to admit passen- Lastly, in your attempt to answer what I 
gers on board, on any other terms than what | have said as to value, you leave my argument 
he thinks fit to ask. You will not alicge | untouched, and amuse yourself principally 
that one man is bound to build a ship in| with the repetition of your former assertions, 


order to convey other people. But what “i 
he fell in with the crew of a vessel sinking 
in mid ocean, and refused to take them on 
board unless they gave him up all their pro- 
perty? 

The remarks just made apply to the case 
now put of the wages of the workmen. They 
are otten no just measure of the value of his 
services, because the alternative of refusing 
them is starvation. But let the workman 
have other means of obtaining the necessa- 
ries of life, and the ease is altered. Abuse in 
the application of a rule is no argument 
against its use. To sum up shortly the ques- 
tions between us, I defend the present asso- 
ciative movement, because it is thoroughly 
peaceful and practical; because I believe it 
to be eapable of conferring very great bene- 
fits on the mass of the population, even in its 
present ecendition; and because I conceive, 
that by means of the central institutions 
which will naturally grow out of it, it may be 
made to confer upon them benefits greater 
still. 

I have complained of your attack upon it 
as an utter misrepresentation of the spirit iu 
whieh the movement has been cominenced, 
and is being carried on. 

And as displaying an ignorance of the con- 
ditions under which, fiom the nature of 
things, eommercial exchange must be con- 
ducted. 

You have certainly adduced nothing in re- | 
ply, which alters my opinion. 

You refer me to arguments by which you 
attempt to demonstrate that associations 
eannot be formed, in faee of the facts that 
they have been formed and are prespering. 

You leave untouehed the arguments by 
which I show that, even tho’ the associatiens 
should compete with each other, they would 
confer great benefits upon the working popu- 
lation, and merely ‘repeat that competition 
among them is possible. 

Task you, as the accuser, to produce me 
any association of which the rules do not 


or with pleasantries, of which the point eon- 
sists in imputing to me the positions I am 
endeavouring to refute, and then charging 
ine with the inconsistencies in which I have 
shown that they involve you. 

Thad hoped for a more earnest treatment 
of the great questions involved in the present 
Associative Mover ent from you ; I hope my 
present letter may elicit it. 

In some respects, indeed, I would thank 
you for your energetic denunciation of the 
mistaken remedy of strikes ; for keeping be- 
fore the associates the moral duty of using 
their newly aequired gains, to extend the 
advantages which association can confer as 
fast, and as widely as possible, and for urging 
upon them the great importanee of union. 
You would do then a further kindness if you 
would press upon them also, the necessity 
of allying themselves with capital on just 
terms, and of duly remunerating head work. 

But the union under which associations 
ean flourish must be consistent with indivi- 
dual freedom. It must be no slavery under 
the name of unity. In a combined fleet each 
yessel should be always ready to support and 
assist the rest, all will thus gain in power 
and seeurity. But each must be distinet, the 
advice that they should be lashed together, in 
order to avoid all chances of separation or 
collision, may be the advice of a sincere 
friend, but clearly of no sailor. 

I am, Sir, 
A friend to Co-operation, 
. EDWARD Vansirrart NEALE. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Oct. 28th, 1851, 


A prptar, calling on a old lady to disposo 
of some goods, inquired of her if she could 
tell him of any road thet no pedlar had ever 
travelled? “ Yes,” said she, “I know of 
one, and only one, whieh no pedlar has ever 
travelled (tho pedlar’s countenance bright- 
ened) and that’s—the road to heaven.” 
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WRONGS. 


FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tur Workine-man’s WIFE. 
Il.—Tuz Youna MILLINER. 
II.— TuE TRADESMAN'S DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tue Lapy or TITLE. 


(Continued from page 552) 


These words were spoken in a subdued andj] yard passcd across it, in the direction of the 


cautious tone, which, probably, was the reason 


house. The human shadows reappeared at 


why the dog did not recognise the speaker, for ; the window, but another whistle as slight and 
he darted towards Latchman, but suddenly his | wild, it might have been taken for the wintry 


head was bowed to the ground, 

“ Here, Castor—here, my boy ?”’ 

The noble animal raised its head without 
misgiving; the next moment it uttered a faint, 
broken ery, and rolled over dead, 

“On !” said the robber to those behind. 

“Ts itreally dead?” 

“Look!” Latchman had ent its throat. 

They were now under the window of the 
connting-house, which was on the first floor. 

“ Plant the ladder,” continued tlio same 
voice that had hitherto issued every erder; 
“and you, Jack, mount first, because of the 
glass.” 

One of the threc men mounted forthwith. 

t Yon remain on watch, Peter. Give the 
alarm at the least danger.” 

‘ Never fear.” 

“Lest you should be seen, hide yourself in 
that tool-house. You can sec all about you, 
from there. You, Iaspen, come with me.” 

They mounted the ladder, Haspen first, 

Jack had in the meantime reached the 
window, and a pane of glass was taken out 
by him with marvellous dexterity. 

‘ None buta glazier could have done that 1” 

‘Silence, Haspen !” 

The glasicr had entered the room through 
the window, the other two followed in their 
turn, and vanished in the interior. ‘The 
window was forthwith closed behind them. 

During several minutes the yard remained 
in complete silence, save tho perpetual drop- 
ping of the rain from tho roofs, and the whist- 
ling of the wind around the deserted sheds. 

The clock struck one. 

Suddenly the sound of hurricd footsteps re- 
verberated against the walls—a key grated in 
a lock, and a man entered the yard. 

A quick and slight whistling resounded from 
the shed where Peter watched, and straightway 
human shadows appeared against the casement 
of the first floor ; a head even became visibie, 
—leant, listened, and as swiftly disappeared, 

All sunk in tho same silence as before. 

Meanwhile the man who had ontered the 


wind, was heard from the shed, and tho sha- 
dows vanished. i 

The stranger had now arrived ina line with 
the tool-house where Peter was concealed. Ib 
was Barrowson’s partner, who lived on the pre- 
mises, returning from a party. 

“The careless xcoundrels!” he muttered, 
seeing the door of the tool-house open; “‘ there 
are tools there that the rain would rust,” and 
he locked the door, and put the key in his 
pocket. 3 

A few steps further on, he knecked against 
the ladder by which the robbers had mounted. 

« A ladder too! Haven’t I told them always 
to put them away? Leant against the wall 
too, as though it was to show thieves the 
road |” 

With theso words he tock the ladder down 
laid it flat upon the ground, and entered his 
lodgings to retire for the night. ‘ 

More than ten minutes now elapsed without 
any sisns of life, when a quick, short whistle 
again sounded from the tool-honse. Forthwith 
the window of the counting-house opened. 

«: Cursc it, the ladder is gone !’’ said Haspen, 
leaning over the wall. 5 

« And Peter is shut in—we can’t get down. 

“Then were taken !’ exclaimed the glazicr- 

“Twenty feet at least—we can’t jump it.” 

«We're lost |” 

“What shall we do?’ p 

‘The threc men looked at cach other in utter 
stupefaction. : 

“ Its ycu—you cursed glazier, who planned 
our coming here,” cried Haspen, clenching his 
fist. ‘It we're nabbed, you shall die by my 
hand.” i 

“Don’t I risk as much as you? Why 
did you come, if you’re such a chicken-hearted 
rascal ?” 

‘Silence!’ said Latchman, who was the 
first to regain his presenco of mind. “Is this 
atime to quarrel? Let’s sooner sce if wecan’t 
save ourselves.” 

“How? there's no chance !” 

‘ One—and one only. ‘This wall forms one 
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Side of the store-room, whieh runs up two sto- 
Teys, If we break through it, we ean jump 
down on the heap of stores piled against the 
side, and we can let ourselves out that way— 
the outer door fastens on the inside.’’ 

_ ‘But low shall we break through the 
wall?” 

«There are always tools kept in the little 
room tbere; give me the glim. There—d’ye 
gee—we can set to work now.’’ 

“ Shall we have time ?” 

“ Three hours before us, at least. 
to work.” 

‘* And Peter ?” 

“ We can open the door of the tool-house, 
when we're once below. But quick—not a 
moment’s to lose!” 

The three thieves set to work in good ear- 
nest, The loosened stones began to give way, 
but, for fear of making a noise, they were 
obliged to progress but slowly. An hour was 
Spent thus, in nervous, anxious terror; at last, 
a huge stone, the removal of which seemed to 
ensure a passage, was pushed too heavily, and 
fell down into the store-room with an appalling 
no)se, 

‘The tbrec men stood panic-stricken. 

“It’s nothing ! cverybody’s sleeping,” said 
Latchman, “Let's see if we can pass.” 

“Tl try,” replied the glazier, and put his 
head through the opening. 


Without losing time in disputing precedence, 


Quick— 


his oompanions began to push hiin by tbe legs, | 


but tbe harrow opening refused passage to the 
stout and thick-built robber, who struggled in 
vain to extricate himself. 


‘“ He'll never get through,” said Latchman, 


“But he must,” growled Haspen, pushing 
him with his colossal strength, 

. ‘Help! help! you’ro crushing me!’ ex- 
claimed the unhappy man. 

‘Through! through !” cried Haspen, jam- 
ming him with terrible force. 

‘Tho. stones which held the glazier’s body 
wedged, were lovsened by so many efforts, and 
the wall from abovo suddenly giving way, half 
buried the wretched victim in the narrow 
opening. 

** Good G— ! he’s crushed!’ the two men 
cried simnitaneously. 

The glazier uttersd no sound—his limbs be- 
came motionless. 

Latehman and his companion looked at each 
other in silenee—a terrible silence, compassing 
all that man can feel of agony and terror. 

Tho legs of the body protrnded into the 
counting-house, but the trunk aad bust were 
hidden and wedged in the wail. ‘The two 
workmen tried to release it by removing some 
stones, but the vicelike grasp of the masonry 
remained, and they vainly sought to draw the 
body baek towards them, 
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More than an hour again passed, ina frenzy 
of despair and fear. 

And already the morning twilight began to 
whiten in the air, and the first soft effuleence 
streamed across the casement, while a delicate 
rose colour fell upon the distant spires. 

A blind fury seized Latchiman and the brick- 
layer ; the foam flaked from the mouth of the 
latter, the blood trickled from his hands, 
bruised with his long and useless efforts. 

‘*Latehman !” he cried, mad with rage and 
fear, “if I dash my brains to pieces against 
the stones, Pll get through.” 

Latchman was silently busy in removing the 
loose masonry. His efforts shewed the more 
plainly their position. A large mass had 
formed a sort of keystono that supported the 
remainder, To move it, would bring down 
the whole, and rouse the house. Sufficient 
space remained for a man to pass, but that 
space was entirely occupied by the body of 
the glazier. 

Tho two workmen saw, at a glance, that they 
must either withdraw the body, or wait there 
to be taken. But every effort to withdraw the 


| body proved vain. 


The thieves drew back discouraged. 

‘Impossible to get him out whole!” said 
Latcliman, with a frenzied look. <‘ Haspen ! 
our lifes at stake! that man is dead! we 
must get him out in pieces |” 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘«There’sa nothing else can save us. 
your knife, and help me !” 

‘ I cannot—No! Latchman.” 

“ Then I must alone.” 

The knife flashed in the hand of the robber, 
and plunged iuto the body. 

But scarcely had the blade gashed the flesh, 
cre a smothered shriek burst from beneath the 
ruin,—-the body writhed convulsively, and, at 
a bound, disappeared through the opening. 

Roused from his swoon by the sudden pain, 
the glazier had made one of thosc almost super- 
human efforts, attempted only in the hour of 
agony, and had succeeded in forcing his way. 

Haspen and his companion uttered a ery of 
joy, and precipitating themselves throigh the 
aperture, were soon in thle store-room below, 
Thero a horrible sight awaited them. The 
glazicr was seated on the floor, half naked and 
bleeding, and trying to fold up the skin of his 
head, which had been entirely torn down over 
his face. But no time was to be lost in idle 
pity, and the two workmen, assisting their 
comrade to walk, unloosened the door of the 
store, and were soon standing in the open yard, 

Already Haspen was advancing toward the 
tool-house where Peter was imprisoned, bis re- 
peated signals becoming dangerously loud, as 
his anxiety increased with the delay—when a 
cry burst from the street without—a rattle was 
sprung—a sudden commotion arose in the 


Take 
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house. 


it had fired the wood-work, ` 


The tread of many fect was close at hand— 
the keys were turning in the great gates— 
Latchman, Haspen, and the glazier had barely 
time to glide behind a shed, and cscape across 
the wall at one end of the yard, as the police 


and workmen entered at thc other. 


But Peter remained a prisoner in the tool- 


house. 


VIL—THE ASSIZES, 


It was the middle of the assizes, 
was re-opened after an adjournment of an hour 
—and a dense crowd was assemhled to hear the 
trial of the hurglars who had broken into Bar- 
rowson’s counting-house, The jury were re- 
suming their places, after having copiously re- 
pleniahed their inner man with the relics of a 
substantial meal—and a throng of workless 
workmen, of eurious loungers, and of interested 
thieves, were congregated on all sides. 

The judge was a fat good-natured looking man, 
of about sixty, with a fresh colonr, and a frolic- 
some eye; very fond of cracking a joke, and 


passing even sentence of death so pleasantly, 


as though the criminal ought to feel excessively 
obliged to him. He was the perfect typeof that 
fat, round, easy, middle-class justice, that most 
complacently sets about vindicating public 
morals, and avenging public order, with the 
most comfortable calm of couscience, on four 
thousand pounds per annnm, 

Baron Snobtape was horn of a legal family— 
his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
had been lawyers before him—and he was con- 
sidered the cleverest man upon the bench. No 
one, like him could disconcert hardihood, or 
throw artifice off its guard! His great, jolly, 
good-natnred face disarmed suspicion. No one, 
like him, could feign an interest in a prisoner, 
or put a captions question with seemingly carc- 
less indifference. 

There was a great rivalry at this time hetween 
Snobtape and Baron Papergules—and, accord- 
ingly, the former had exerted all his ability on 
this occasion. As ho shone in proving guilt, 
not innocence, the fate of the prisoner was cer- 
tain. 

In vain was the assumed stupidity of in- 
nocence—so difficult to convict of hypocrisy. 
In vain Latechman, who defended himself with 
the most brilliant eunning, had upset one piece 
of evidence after another, and explained away 
the most damning circumstances. Snobtape 
succeeded in making the witnesses contradict 
cach other. Iu vain Peter, with heroic cou- 
stancy, refused to turn queen’s evidence ! (what 
heroism and self-sacrifice there is in the world, 
and wasted — wasted wortlilessly !)— Snoh- 
tape disconcerted cunning and courage alike— 


The bricklayer paused in fear; he 
looked back—the counting-house was in flames! 
—they had left the lantern behind them, and 
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link hy link he soldered the manacles around the 
limbs of the prisoners, and in this race between 
the cunning of justice and the cunning of crime 
—the former was gaining rapidly the victory. 

An intense interest was excited by the trial 
—but what was its effect upon the public? 
That interest went with the accused, and not 
with the accuser! ‘The public came to hear 
this struggle of intellect against despair—for 
life on the one side, for gain upon the other— 
with feelings kindred to those that take it to 
the playhouse, Justice was strong—and im- 
pulsive generosity took the weaker side. The 
narration of that night of agony in the counting- 
house, the thrilling tremor of the hair-breadth 
escape—the subsequent copture—the refusal of 
Peter to implicate his comrades—all caused 
greater interest in the criminals than horrorof. 
the crime. Did justice gain here? No! 
public feeling, like a retributive conscience, 
avenged in its impulsive sympathy on the stern 
justice of the rich, the social injustice that had 
forced the poor to sin, ‘This feeling was, 
heightened by the presence of Margaret with her 
two children—and grew more deep_as one 
by one the folds were raised from that dread 
drama of domestic misery. But-the evidence 
of little Catherine sealed her father’s fate. The 
poor child was placed in the witness-box. It 
was a terrible sight to mark the keen, cold, long- 
praetised intellect of the hardened lawyer, 
wrestling with tle fond innocence of the faith- 
ful child who strove to save her father. It was 
hideous to hear tho bland, singing tones of the 
old man, surprising her unguarded innocence, 
and breaking through her weak and fragile 
caution. Every confession wrested from the 
young girl’s ignorance tied the halter closer 
round her father’s neck. 


That evidence decided the case, It is true 
the judge and court listened to the defence with 
complacent kindness, Indeed, a young harrister 
had received his maiden brief to defend Haspen. 
He was a friend and protege of Snobtape. De- 
scended of á rich family, with large expecta- 
tions, he danced and sung with the Misses 
Snobtape—he was a good match—and Snob- 
tape was pushing him. Sonte ladies were ac- 
commodated with private seats to hear him— 
they were members of hoth families—Laura 
Snobtape was among them! The young law- 

er made a truly pretty speech—he spoke for 
the ladies—he awakened tender sympathies—he 
delivered himself of rhetorical passages, hut as to 
anything that could save his client’s neck, not 
one word of the kind did he utter—or ever 
think of uttering. On concluding, his friends 
gathered round him—he was complimented on 
his excellent debut, and Laura Suobtape tapped 
him with her fan, while the jury said, “ guilty,” 
and the strong heart-broken man was called up 
for judgment iu the presence of his wife and 
children, 
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The sentence of the court was transportation 
for life—and hard labour at the hulks for the 
first ten years. The convicts heard the sentence 
in motionless silence, and the publie—the play 
once over—went away in eareless hurry to seek 
other pastime or more profitable employment. 

One woman, with two children, remained 
alone of all that crowd of strangers, besides the 
officers of the court, and one or two lawyers 
arranging for the next case. The prisoners 
were te be removed at once to the hulks. In 
an ante-room they were allowed to see their 
friends onoe more. 

Margaret advanced to Haspen with little 
Mary in her arms. 

“ John,” she said, kindly, “here are your 
children. Kiss them.” 

“ Leave me alone, Margaret!” the brick- 
layer replied, hurriedly without raising his eyes. 
“Get away! Don’t think about me!” 

*¢ Haspen—for the love of heaven ! kiss your 
ehildren !” and she pushed Catherineand Mary 
into their father’s arms. 

The latter raised his head—a savage glare 
shot from his eyes—the museles of his face 
worked, and his large hand roughly repulsed 
his little children, 

“Get away, woman! You have been my 
ruin! Away with you, all! It was to stop 

our cries for bread that I rohbed. You have 
een my black angel! Get away—get away, 
Isay! Leave me! Go—go !” 

And he staggered out with his goalers. 

The counsel who had defended Haspen, had 
entered during this scene, and beheld it witb 
astonishment. He thought it would make a 
capital article for the an Times, to show 
“the depravity and heartlessness of the poor”-— 
for he was a literary man as well as a lawyer. 
Aocerdingly, to glean more, he approached 
Margaret, who had remained, erect and mo- 
tionless, hefore the yaoant space where Haspen 
had just stood. 

‘© Your hushand seems to he rather rough, 
my good woman,” said the young lawyer, oare- 
lessly twirling his golden eye-glass, 

“ That’s true,” sir, she replied, as one 
half-stunned, ‘* Haspen has a rough tongue and 
a heayy hand.” 

“Then you need regret it the less, that 
society takes him from you, and screens you 
from his brutal treatment.” 

Margaret raised her dark eyes on the young 
lawyer. 

“Oh! then it’s society that takes my husband 
from me, sir?” i 

‘ Yes, my good woman—to punish and re- 
form him.” 

“ Then society will take eare of my children, 
won’t it?—as it takes away Haspen, who alone 
enahled us te live, it will replace him to us, 
won’t it!” i 

The lawyer smiled. 
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‘You don’t understand, my good woman; 
society means all the world. All mankind are 
united like one great family—this family is 
called society,—and punishes any. one of its 
members who injures another, the same as you 
would punish your little girl if she hurt her 
sister. Haspen has hurt a member of society, 
by robbing him of his rightful property, and to 
punish him he is sent to tbe hulks. Do you 
understand it now ?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir. But then why are my chil- 
dren and I punished, who never did any harm 
to anybody? or now we're without bread. 
Haspen will be in prison, and there he will get 
plenty of food; we shall be at liberty, and there 
we shall die of hunger. D’ye see, we shall be 
worse punished than he !” 

The lawyer kept twirling his eye-glass—but 
seemed rather at a loss for an answer. 

‘ At last he said, ‘‘It’s an unavoidahle mis- 
fortune.” 

“But, sir, if we’re all one family, as you 
said just now, surely this shouldn’t be, IfI 
punish my little girl heeause she’s dono wrong, 
I don’t throw a part of the punishment on hor 
sister. For, d’yo see, sir, taking my liushand 
away from mo for life, is the same as if he died. 
It would have heen better had you killed him, 
for then I might, perhaps, have found another 
father for tbese ehildren.” 

‘ Your hushand is civilly dead,” rejoined 
the lawyer, delighted at having found a means 
of turning the question. ‘* You may look on 
yourself as a widow. If you had children by 
him now, they would he bastards. If he earns 
money before he dies you wouldn’t inherit it. 
Henceforth, society looks on him as dead.” 

‘*Oh, then I can marry again, sir, can’t I, 
if I find anybody who'll werk to give these chil- 
dren hread ?” 

“No! not a hit—of course not,” eried the 
lawyer, impatiently. ‘‘ How stupid these 
working-people are!” he added, in an under 
tone. ‘* They cant understand anything.” 

And, in truth, Margaret was too simple to 
understand the justice of our laws. Her learn- 
ing was only COMMON BRNSE | 


V1II.— RESULTS. 


The trial of Latchman, Haspen, and their 
accomplices, had revealed the underhand deal- 
ings of Barrowson—had hrought many things 
to light, of which nothing was publicly known 
—and had shewn the various infamous means 
7 which he robbed the earnings of his men, 

e had received many public slights on this 
account, and altogether, a very disagreeable 
impression was mado on the public mind. 

Barrowson saw the necessity of doing some- 
thing to efface it. He had not lived so long in 
tho werld without having learnt that it was 
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necessary to sacrifice, at times, a little to ap- 
pearances. He well knew that public opinion 
looked on virtue as a very troublesome lady, 
but one, -nevertheless, with whom it would 
never do to break cntirely—and with whem it 
was necessary to be at least on bowing terms, 
Accordingly he offered Margaret the place 
of porteress on his premises—which favour con- 
ferred on the wife of the man who had robbed 
him, was looked on by all the world as an act 
of the most sublime gencrosity, and perfectly 
re-cstablished him in the good graces of society. 
Margaret, pursuant to this arrangement, 
took up her abode on Barrowson’s premises. 
But the name ofa convict’s wife marked her 
like the brand of a red-hot iron. She had to 
suffer every humiliation that could reach so 
humble and obscure a life. The people have 
their nobility of honesty,—the noblest that 
can be !—but alas! just as haughty, as exclu- 
sive, and as unjust as all the others ! 
Margaret was placed in a position superior 
to that she had hitherto known ; but, obliged to 
renounce her old acquaintance, slie found no 
countenance from the new ; gone were her plea- 
sant chats at the street corner—as attractive to 
her as the ball-room and converzatione to the 
child of fashion, And the children! No more 
sports and games—the very children, glad to 
have a triumph over a weaker sister, insulted 
the children of the convicted burglar. All was 
lost for that unhappy.family. If Catherine or 
her little sister tried to mingle in the sports of 
their former playmates,—all hands closed be- 
fore theirs outstretched to form) the merry 
round—and they were forced to sit on a stone 
at the opposite side of the yard, seeing, with 
big tears on their cheeks, the others laughing 
in thesunlight, frec, unstained, and frolicsome. 
It was long before Margarct could aecustom 
herself to her new fate, and accept her badge 
of misery. As to Catherine, she fitted herself 
into her new position with greater courage. 
The first tears once shed, she determined to 
take life as she found it. The child inherited 
much of the firm, haughty, nature of her 
father—much of that disposition to hrave public 
opinion, which makes either a hero or a crimi- 
nal, according to the force of circumstances. 
Meanwhile, as she grew up, she became more 
and more carcless of the scorn of others—more 
hardened against the censures of the world, 
Her strong, bold spirit soon persuaded itself 
that, where honour was once gone, virtue was 
an unnecessary luxury. Repulsed for a fault 
not her own, she made up her mind at once— 
and instead of useless fretting against the pre- 
. judices that destroyed her, she accepted her 
disgrace complacently, and placed herself at 
ease amidst her shame. 
This callous and depraved reasoning was but 
strengthened by the intercourse of dissolute young 
men and abandoned wumen, the only society the 


prejudice of the virtuous allowed her! 
heart was prostituted by the impure contact— 
long before she had committed any actual sin; 
she needed now but an opportunity for the latter. 
That opnertunity soon offered, 


Her 


Catherine was beautiful—with that rich, full, 


solid beauty, so enticing to the sensualist. Bar- 
rowson had not failed to notice her. 


She was 
exactly to his taste. He had little difficulty in 
succeeding with his victim. 

The situation of Catherine soon demanded 
secrecy—and Barrowson, who was a most punc- 
tilious observer of the decencies—sent her off 
privately to a village a short way out of town. 

Her mother heard of her dishonour and of 
her departure at the same time. 

She uttered no reproaches—she knew they 
would have been laughed at—but she deter- 
mined on forthwith quitting the neighbourhood, 
and going somewhere where her misfortunes 
would not taunt her in the public street. 

A year, however, had elapsed, before she 
could realize her intention. 

During this time, Catherine had followed her 
course, and had arrived at the goal: she was on 
the streets / 

This was too much. Margaret Haspen sold 
all the little she had gathered together since her 
husband’s “death,” and set off for the country, 
where Barrowson granted her a lease of a little 
public-house, halfway between town and his 
country seat. 

The worthy man placed the crown on all his 
kindness by giving her a letter of recommenda- 
tion to his brewer and spirit dealer, and promised 
to bait his horse at her door whenever he passed 
that way. ‘his was, indeed, remarkably con- 
venient to him, for he was in the habit of riding 
or driving down to this house of a Saturday 
evening—and frequently either alone, or in very 
questionable company—this half-way house 
being a place of rendezvous—not used for the 
most laudable purposes by our worthy merchant. 
It happened just to be vacant, and he thought 
he could not place a more ready tool to keep it 
than Margaret, the convict’s wife. 

After all, Barrowson was an excellent crea- 
ture! 


VUL-—TUE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


It was six o’clock in the evening; the wea- 
ther was sultry; a grey mist covered the sky— 
and a hot wind lifted the sand fitfully along the 
broad and dusty road, A little girl of eight 
stood at the door of a lonely public-house, some 
ten miles on the road from London, and about 
amile distant from the nearest village. She 
had been gathering some wild flowers in the 
fields, and they drooped withering in her hand, 
while, singing a monotonous song, but with a 
sweet and mournful voice, she stood intently 
gazing down the long and arid highway, and 
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evidently expecting some one. In the distance 
down the road, the granite spire of a market 
town just beckoned over the trees. Atlast, 
with a cry of pleasure, she let her flowers drop, 
and bounded forward. 

“Good evening, mother—mother and 
Margaret Haspen was obliged to stop, as little 
Mary dashed against her in her exuberant joy. 

“ Get out of the way, you plague! or I shall 
throw you down,” said Margaret; but in a 
kindly tone, at variance with the words, and 
taking little Mary in her arms, pressed her | 
fondly to her breast. 

“What news, Mary? Has anybody been?” 

“Oh, yes; lot's of people! Three men and 
a woman—all at once !”’ 

“Did you give them to drink ? 

“Yes. But they'd drank tvo much already 
—for they could scarcely walk.”’ 

“Did they pay you?” 

“Oh, yes. Then the woman asked my name; 
and when I said Mary Haspen, I don’t know 
what was the matter with her—she grew quite 
white—and then began to cry.” 

“What’s that you say?” 

“And after having cried a good deal, she 


j2 


took me in her arms and kissed me. Then she 
asked me if we were all well, and if we were 
oor.” 
“ And did she tell you who she was?” 
« Oh, no. She would have said more, but 


‘the men came, and laughed at her because she 


cried. Then she began to laugh and sing. She 


| drank a great deal of gin, and then they all left 


together. Oh! Pd nearly forgot—she said she 
would come back to-night to see you.” 
Margaret grew thoughtful, and asked no more 
questions. She had soon recognised, by a de- 
scription which the child had given, her long- 
lost daughter Catherine, The men were evi- 
dently strangers she had entiecd away to the 
public house. Bitter thouglits crowded on her 
brain, and she sighed heavily, and then me- 
chanically set about setting the house in order. 


Margaret IYaspen had put little Mary to bed 
—the sun had set—it was growing dark—she 
sat alone before thie fire, listening to the hol- 
low, melancholy wind that moaned sadly 
through the dry foliage of the sunburnt trees, 
when suddenly the sound of steps were heard 
before the door. 


TO MY 


Love thee! yes, I love thee still; 
Love thee ! yes, and ever will}; 
Love thee ! ay, I loved thee more 
Than woman e'er was lov’d before. 


How first we lov’d? how parted then? 
That tale may ne'er be told again; 
Some spirit led, no carthly power 
Guided me in that fatal hour. 


Fatal! Our lots we cast apart, 

We who were joined heart to heart; 

The dic was thrown, the word was spoken, 
And plighted faith could not be broken, 


I saw this, yet stood idly by, 

Curse on my false philosophy ! 

Thy glistening eye and paling check, 
Spoke what thy tongue refused to speak, 


Too oft since then, that bursting heart 
Has beat on mine; and, ob, to part 
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Was misery, those alone can know 
Who've drunk that bitter cup of woe. 


Yet, I seemed calm, and woman’s pride 
Brought to thy cheeks life's rosy tide; 
For eyes were there to mark us well, 
And tongues, each passing glance to tell, 


We parted, and for what? a—dream 

Of wild ambition it did seem. 

Learning love vanquished, donned the gown, 
With holier aim than earth’s renown, 


And was love vanquished? Oh ! that night 
Seems like a spectre to my sight; 

That specchless woe, that wild embrace, 
Time ne’er shall from my memory chase,’ 


’ Tis past—we've met again, but how 
Each feels to each we tell uot now, 
Or think we do not, though there lies 
A language deep in human eycs. 


“ KexP your Resates.”—A stout, good-looking man called at the 
other day, and rather warmly accosted the postmater as follows :— 


hesn’t getten that brass yet.” 
foives week sin.” 
“ Wha yo know varra weel at oi paid it here, 


money? “Oi, a hev’t resate at whoam.”’ 
in sending the receipt to Skipton, 
Yes, “ Oh.” 


and oi hev’t resate for’t at whoam.” 
Why, do you mean to say that you still hold the order which 


post-office, Burnley, the 
“ Aw say, mestur, that chap 


Postmaster: What brass? “ Wha that at oi send to Skipton aboat 
Postmaster: I don’t know anything about it. 


Where did you pay it? 
Postmaster : 
you received when you paid the 


Postmaster: Well then you had better lose no tine 
“Wot? mun a send it to't chap in a letter?” 


Postmaster : 
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KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions.— History of the Hungarian Struggle. 
The Origin and Annals of the Mayyars —The Causes of the Great i 
Hungarian Rising.—The War of Insurrection —Is Battles, 
Steges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons.* 


ELJEN A HAZA. 


( Continued from No. 29, p. 556.) 


“The military forces of the nation are to 
act in concert, and co-operate with the com- 
bined plan of defence adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 

“Tho arbitrary and fauciful character of 
operations which somo commanders, regard- 
less of the direction of the cainpaign, have 
adopted, must be done away with. 

“For this purpose, the commanders of 
forces shall have the gencral plan of the 
campaign communicated tothem. Each com- 
mander will likewise receive his separate in- 
structions, informing him of the part his corps 
is to to take in the operations. 

“Immediately after the capture of Buda, 
or in case of a failure, immediately after the 
establishment of a blockading corps around 
that fortress, and the arrangement of the 
other corps on the Upper Danube, General 
Görgey will proceed to this place to take the lead 
in the War Orrice, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the preparations for the defence of 
the country on abroad and solid foundation.” 

This was virtually deposing Görgey, and 
removing him from the scene of glory, and 
the harvest-field of greatness. 

The proclamation proceeded :— 

«¢ The commanders of the various corps have 
hitherto taken it upon themselves to remove, 
translocate, appoint, and grant medals and 
orders to military officers. For the future they 
are bound to appeal to the War-office, and, in 
the higher grades, to the governor of the country, 
for confirmation. On the field of battle alone 
shall the commanders be entitled to reward 
the merits of individuals, acoording to the best 
of their cpinion. 

“ May 20, 1849. t: KOSSUTH,” 


By this means Kossuth thought to bring 
centralisation and unity into the military 
operations; but by this means he estranged 
the generals all the more, and confirmed Görgey 
in his resolution to make himself independent. 
The proclamation turned the generals into mere 
machines, and struek at the very reot of their 
influence with the troops, Besides, the plan- 


ning of a campaign by mere penmen, in a 
closet 100 milcs from the sccne of action, is 
preposterous, and always fatal. No positivo 
plan can be laid down for a campaign with the 
certainty of its practicability. Nothing is 
more mutable than’ tho event of war; and it 
may be advisable and necessary in the exigency 
of movements, to act diametrically opposite to 
the finest plan that ever yct was modelled. 

In a revolution based on war, the man that 
plans should be the man that fights. 

It was a lamentable error for Kossuth to 
suppose that, seated in his study at Debrezin, 
with a few strokes of his civilian pen, le could 
guide or silence the ficry beating of heroic 
hearts amid the maddening fever of the battle- 
field. 

In time of war, one pulse of blood outweighs 
a sea of ink. 

The generals were disgusted; seyera) pro- 
tested in so many words—Gorgey protested ia 
his actions. 

For Kossuth to havo had a chanco of success, 
he should have taken the ficld himself—side by 
side with the principal mutineer be should 
have marched, fought, shown himself to tho 
troops; and, if he did not possess the talent 
of the gencral, he should, at least, have shewn 
the ardour of the soldier. By this lie would 
have thrown Görgey in the shade; as it was, 
he only confirmed the latter in rebcllion, and 
divided the sympathy—and, by that means, 
the power—of tho people, 


XV.—THE SIROE OF BUDA, 


The General Henzi, whom tle Austrians Lad 
left in command of Buda, made the best 
of what littlo time was granted him for 
strengthening tho fortress, 

The battlements had been allowed to crum- 
ble ever since the last Turkish war; they were 
now repaired, and fortified by donble, and even 
triple rows of palisades, while parapets and 
batteries rose, as if by magic, on all sides. 
Especial attention was bestowed on strengthen- 
ing the aqueduct along the Danube, for, on the 


* Kossuth and Hungary commenced in No, 26. 
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maintenance of that, depended the existence of 
the garrison. 

Reports had becn spread of the disaffected 
condition of the latter, and of the despondency 
of its officers; but both, on the contrary, were 
animated by the utmost ardour, and resolved 
to make that, ‘which they accomplished, ono of 
the most obstinate and brilliant defences upon 
record,—while their numbers, and tho accu- 
mulation of their warlike stores, sanctioned 
the bold, proud attitude they took. 

It was ruinous to wasto the bulk of the 
Hungarian force, at such a moment, in the 
sioge of a place so well and gallantly prepared 
for resistance—a place tliat hunger would soon 
or late have conquered, and whose capture was 
of no immediate value. 

A last voice of warning and expostulation 
was raised to Görgey by General Klapka, who, 
in person, had witnessed General Henzi's 
preparations. 

But Gorgey was already on his march—to 
retract now would have been derogatory, even 
had he felt otherwise disposed—he replied he 
could not now alter his arrangements, and, ac- 
cordingly, in the first days of May, took up 
his position before the walls of Buda. 

He ncver contemplated a regular siege. He 
know that the delays of a siege would disap- 
point the ardour of tho people, give Kossuth 
timo to impress his own convictions on the 
public and produce a gencral reaction against 
his disohedient conduct. Success—and success 
as rapid as decisive—could alone sanction that 
disobedience, and ensure his object. There- 
fore, he resolved on carrying Buda by assault, 
reckless of the immense cost of lifo such an 
almost impossible achievment mnst entail. 

However, on the 4th of May, before any 
serious movement had occurred, Gorgey ad- 
dressed the following letter to the commander 
of the fortress, which, with the reply, is sub- 
joined, as characteristic of the men and of the 
modes of modern warfare; - 

“GENERAL! 

“ Buda is surrounded by Hungarian troops, 
who wait but for the signal to attack the for- 
tress with that energy, which a desperate war of 
sclf-defence alone can give to each individual 
soldier, Your post at Buda is a forlorn position, 
Accept, therefore, the offer which my feelings 
induce me to make to you. Capitulate! my 
conditions are the following :—Your officers and 
men are to be my prisoners of war; the officers 
suall retain their swords and baggage, but the 
soldiers must surrender their arms and accoutre~ 
ments. My authority in the Hungarian army, 
the subordination which I enforce with an iron 
hand; my own personal honour, which no onc, 
not even Austria, has to this day dared to im- 
pugn, (as the successes of the ‘rebel hordes’ 
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the mountain cities, and the banks of the Waag» 
are in our hands, 

“ Buda is closely blockaded, Buda isa not 
a real fortress, and you, gcneral, have most in- 
explicably been selected by the Austrians for 
the performance of a Don Quixote trick, even 
the tragic end of which can hardly preserve you 
from ridicule. 

“ But, if these considerations cannot move 
you, you will relent when you consider that you 
are a Hlungarian—that you owe a heavy debt 
to your country—and that I offer you an oppor- 
tunity of liquidating that debt. If, after ma- 
ture consideration, you still persist in your pur- 
posc to defend the so-called fortress of Buda to 
the last, I cannot guarantee you safety, and 
the safety of your troops, against the passionate 
excesses of my victorious soldiers. But if, 
neglectful of all warnings, you were to carry 
your defence to the length of destroying the 
suspension bridge, and of bombarding the city 
of Pesth, from whence, according to the terms 
of the Convention, no attack is meditated against 
you,—if, I say, you make yourself guilty of a 
course of action which I am justified in stigma- 
tising as disgraceful, I give you my word of 
honour that Buda, once taken, the whole of its 
garrison shall be put to tho sword, and that I 
will not, in that case, be answerable for the safety 
even of your own family. You are the com- 
mander of the so-called fortress of Buda, but you 
are no less the protector of your family, and a 
Hungarian. 

“Consider what you are about to do. T ap- 
peal to you iu the name of your country, and 
inthe name of humanity. I expect your answer 
at three o’clock, p.m. of this day, Your party 
have most disgracefully acted in arresting and 
ill-treating the bearer of our flag of truce. Warned 
hy such precedents, I entrust this letter to the 
care of a captive Austrian officer, 

“ GENERAL ARTHUR GORGrY. 

“ Head-quarters of Buda, 4th May, 1849.” 

To which Henzi returned the following 
cutting and sarcastic answer :— 

“ GENERAL, —You have thought proper to 
send to me, as the commander of the so-called 
fortress of Buda, a peremptory summons to 
capitulate within three hours, to give that 
fortress into your hands, and to deliver my- 
self and my gallant garrison to your keeping, 
as prisoners of war. This is your proposal ; 
to which I reply, that the fortress of Buda 
was not, indeed, a fortress at the time of your 
precipitate retreat from. it on the 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th of January of this year—a fact which 
is satisfactorily proved by the flight en deban- 
dade of the Hungarian army. But since that 
time Buda has been turned into a tenablo 
position, and one which will have the honour 


may perhaps have proved to you,) will serve! to oppose to you, General, the most decided 


you as guarantees for these. conditions, 
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resistance, l summon you, therefore, imme- 
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diately to put a stop to your ineffectual fire 
upon the walls of Buda; for unless you do, 
I am determined to direct the fire of my own 
artillery upon the city of Pesth; and so co- 
lossal are the meaus which I can devote to 
that purpose, that the ruin of that city is in- 
evitable. And to work that ruin I am forced, 
for your batterios on the Pesth side of the 
river are actually playing against me. 

“ I have also the honour of informing you 
that Iam not a Hungarian, but a uative of 
Switzerland,—thatI amnaturalisedin Austria 
—that I owe Huugary no dutics,—that my 
family is not, as you suppose, in your power ; 
and even if they were, that I cannot condes- 
cend to consider that circumstance ; and my 
laat word is, ‘Obedient to my duty and the 
dictates of honour, I mean to defend this 
place to the last man; and if destruetion is 
to be tho lot of the twin cities of Buda and 
Pesth, it is you, General, who are responsible 
for them.” 

“ HENZI, 
“ Commauder of the Fortress. 

“ Buda, 4th May, 1849.” 

Despite the urgency for rapid action, Gérgey 
was constrained to wasto 14 days in compara- 
tive quicscenec before the place, tho breaching 
artillery not having arrived before that time. 
Meanwhile, to amuse the inhabitants ef Pesth, 
he had established his common field-batteries 
on the heights surrounding Buda, and kept 
up, on ono occasion, a useless eannonade of two 
entire days. The thunder of the national 
artillery delighted the popular ear in Pesth; it 
was like the collective defiance of tho Hun- 
garian voice against the Austrian tyranny— 
but Henzi could afford-to smilc at the innocuous 
balls of so inadequate a battering train. 

At last the heavy guns arrived, and five 
picces were mounted opposite the Stuhlwissen- 
burg gate, at a distance of 800 yards; and tlic 
remote spectators could already see the time- 
worn masonry crumble, flake by flake, beneath 
the crashing shot. The fortress returned the 
fire with great spirit; but Görgey having had 
his works constructed of loose earth and sand 
bags very little effect was produced. The 
breach was expected to be practicable in a few 
days. Meanwhile, it beeame manifest that 
Gérgey’s means wero very inefficient for the 
reduction of the place. What was the reason? 
We already know that Kossuth had collected 
immense military stores and munitions of war 
behind the Theiss. Why were they not sent ? 
Was it from a desire to eripple the operations, 
and thus destroy the influence of Gérgey ? The 
supposition is merely made on the superficial 
appearance of events, but the historian has no 
mere cogent arguments to prove its truth. i; 

The delay, indeed, began to tell very dis- 
advantageonsly for Görgey. General Klapka 
was sent down, as govcrument commissioner, to 
watch his proccedings, for reports of treachery, 
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and playing into the hands of Austria, were 
busily circulated against the apparently 
dilatory leader ; whereas, in truth, no one was 
more anxious, no one More personally inter- 
ested, than Görgey, in the specdy reduction of 
the fortress, 

The clamour grew—longer inaction and delay 
would be fatal to personal ambition; and, 
heedless of tho lives he sacrificed, Görgey 
ordered the assault for tho night of the 16th- 
17th of May. Buda was to be carried by 
storm at the point of the bayonet !! 

The time appointed was one in the morning. 
General Aulich, one of the best and bravest of 
Hungarian patriots and generals, was to ad- 
vance through the Ragenstadt suburb, force his 
way through the castle gate into the park, and 
thenco into the fortress, The breach, very im- 
perfect as yet, was to be stormed by the first 
corps, under General Nagy Shandor; the 
Vienna-gate, and its bastions, were to be 
attacked by Goneral Knezich and the third 
corps; and Colonel Kmetty was to assail the 
strongly-fortified aqueduct. 

At two o’clock in tho morning, the general 
arrangements being completed, the storming 
columns advanced amid a breathless silence. All 
was mute expectation, Suddenly, a terrible 
diacharge boomed over the river and the cities, 
and a hail of bombs, grenades, and red-hot 
balls poured on the Wasseratadt suburb, and 
goon belched forth from cvery side of Buda. 
Meanwhile an intense light began to flicker 
over the scene; the Austrians had set firc to 
the large stores of wood, and by their constantly 
increasing blaze, every man of the advancing 
column became as distinctly visible as in the 
noon of day, a mark to the practised musketeers 
of Austria. Simnltancously a little flotilla of 
fire-ships was seen floating down on the 
pontoon-bridge of the besicgers, while high over 
their heads a murderous shower was flung 
from the lofty castle on the devoted city ot 
Pesth—the threatened bombardment had begun, 
though no Hungarian troops were stationed on 
the left bank of the river. 

Girgey stood on the heights of the Schwa- 
benberg, watching the storm. By his side 
stood the government commissioner, watching 
him. . 

The storming parties advanced beneath the 
murderous cannouade with frightful loss, and 
with heroic eonstancy—but in vain—they 
wavered—turned—fled—agaiu they formed— 
again they advanecd—but none of them could 
stand the withering, concentrated fire, or 
forco the impraeticable breach—while an csca- 
lade with ladders proved more hopeless still. 
‘Timo passed—the day was breaking—cxhaus- 
tion stole on the combat—the crics of the be- 
siegers and besieged—the thunder of artillery 
—the clash of arms—became more faint—the 
assault was failing. Görgey beheld the dicta- 
torship melting from his grasp—and, without 
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a word, the diseomfited leaders of the storming 
columns withdrew their shattered and dispirited 
divisions, 

The government Commissioner returned to 
Debrezin with a sinister report—backed by 
tho words of General Nagy Shandor, who ae- 
cused his commander of positive dishonesty 
and treason. From this hour Girgey’s remarks 
on Kossuth beeame more bitter—his hatred 
seemed more deep: if he fancied the inade- 
quaey of his military equipments arose from 
design, then indeed there might be some 
exeuse for the feelings of men who believed 
his ;well-earned strategie reputation, and 
the prospeets of his country’s arms, sacrificed 
to a jealous temper. 

Meanwhile the officers in Gérgey’s army 
were divided in opinion—some trying to 
bring Kossuth’s government into disrepute— 
others endeavouring to lessen the influence 
and authority of their general,—both inflict- 
ing an equal injury on the Hungarian arms, 

The defeat of Görgey eaused a sudden re- 
aetion in the publie mind. Everything to 
Gérgey’s prejudice was now drank with avi- 
dity by the popular ear. ‘‘ Had Kossuth’s 
advice been followed !” was the common 
ery. General Perczel wrote a letter of aceu- 
sation against the falling warrior, and insisted 
on his being tried by a eourt-martial—a 
large part of the army itself was turned 
against him. His ruin was imminent—tho 
penuman was destroying the swordsman— 
when the latter ventured on a last and des- 
perato east. 

Pursuant to his resolution of taking Buda at 
all hazards, once more the terrible mandate went 
forth, and on the 21at of May the storm was to 
be again attempted. The same dispositions 
were made on both sides, as on the former occa- 
sion, It was to be a carnage, and they who 
could afford to blecd enough, with equal courage, 
were sure to bc the gainers, The courage was 
equal, and the fearful scene began. Through 
the long night the earth was shaken for miles 
around by the sound of that gigantic conflict, 
and the sky was stained with fire till it rested 
like a crimson dome of blood above the capital 
of Hungary and the widé plains around and 
afar ! 

The following is the official report of Major 
Antosh to the government, which will show the 
wild bravery of hesiegers and besleged :— 

After describing the scaling of the walls, he 
says, “ A general advance took place, in spite of 
a murderous fre of grape and musketry. The 
Austrians made an obstinate and sven a heroic 
resistance en all points. When the walls were 
in our power, they opened a destructive fire 
upon us from the narrow streets of the city. 
But they were prevented from reloading their 


‘ General Henzi, though worthy of enrses, 
displayed to the last moment the qualities of a 
good soldier. He fell in the breach, plerced by 
bullets and bayonets. 

< The imperialist Colonel Allnosh intended to 
spring a mine under the suspension-bridge. 
His mine was awkwardly constructed, and he 
fell a victim to his attempt. His “mutilated 
hody was found near the bridge-head. o e ee e 

“Colonel Maziassy, who led his battalions 
intrepidly to tho charge, was twice thrown down 
from the walls (a height of 42 feet!). He was 
severely wounded, but he still remained at the 
head of his columns. He entered the fortress, 
and, strange to say, he survived his fall and his 
wounds. sesse.” 

The following additional report, embodied in 
Kossuth’s proclamation, completes the picture: 

“ Buda, 21st May, 6 o'clock, a.m. 

“The first attack, which commenced at mid- 
night, was directed against the Vienna Gate, 
The castle gate and the breach were attacked 
at one o'clock in the morning, and continued to 
the break of day. A murderous fire was directed 
on our Honveds, from the bastions, towers, and 
houses, Heavy stones were thrown down upon 
them; but their dcvoted courage overcame the 
resistance of the enemy.....At this moment 
a street-fight is commencing, which is likely to 
lead to a great sacrifice of life. The enemy re- 
treats from the bastions on the side of the 
Schwabenberg. One of their detachments holds 
out ina position near the Weissenburg Gate. 
Through the breach the Honveds pour into the 
fortress. The fire of artillery and musketry is 
already silenced in this part of the town; but 
strong discharges of sniall fire-arms are heard 
from the Pesth side of the fortress. 

“* 6 o'clock, 30 m. a.m. 

“A powder magazine has exploded. The 
streetfight continues in the fortress. 

“7 u’clock, A-M- 

“ The firing has ceased on all sides. Buda is 
conquered !” 

No elaborate writing could give a more gra- 
phie accountof that portentous scene, than the few 
hurried sketches of the stern, rough swordsman. 
The silent advance—the sudden thunder—tho 
universal darkness—the pervading blaze—the 
red eataracts of the deadly breach—the howl- 
ing hurticane of the mountainous bastions—the 
earthquake of the bursting mine—the róar and 
rage of the living tide, wave after wave beating 
and recoiling 4t its stony barriers—the alter- 
nating lull and fury—the shriek and volley of 
the staggering battle still rising and wrestling 
here and there, in hidden corners, or break- 
ing forth again at moments in the central space 
—like the sparks of a half-stifled conflagration, 
though trampled down beneath the feet of vic- 
tory ;—and then the final crash,—the exploding 


pieces, for our soldiers, seeing the fall of their | magazine, the panlc-pavse—the utter silence of 
comrades, pressed forward to the attack, and | prostrated resistsnee—and then the loud whirl- 


carried everything before them, 


jing cheer of the triumphant Honved—while the 
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soft tose-light of a May morning came dappling 
the sulphurous banners of his foes over the cold 
stark form of the old general who slept so grandly 
with the bravest on the breach—al! form a scene 
of which modern times presents few parallels— 
and future time, we hope, will offer none! 


XVIL—PATRIOTISM AND INTRIGUES. 

A dark-power now begins to loom through 
the mist of diplomacy from the north, and to 
cast a chilling shadow over the fair field of 
Hungarian independanee, far more portentous 
than the southern apparition of Jellachich and 
his Croatians. 

It is Russia ! 

During the winter, the Austrian press had 
assailed the imperial government on account of 
the Russian invasion of Transylvania (already 
alluded to), and that government had again 
stooped to the meanness of denying its own 
actions—and protesting that their general, 
Puchner, had acted on his own responsibility, 
wheu he invited the Russians to his aid. They 
averred that a courier had been dispatched to 
order the Russians back, but that the courier 
had been captured by Hungarian rebels, which 
was the reason why the Russians had not gone 
—hut the most energetic measures should be 
taken to canse the evacuation of the country. 

The public mind was thus calmed—but, at 
the very time these official statements were 
beiug made, the Austrian cabinet concluded a 
treaty with Russia, for the express purpose of 
intervention ! 

General Bem, the stern old Polish gunner, 
did not wait for the effect of treaties—but 
trampled the Muscovites back out of Transylva- 
nia. It was believed by some, that all dangers of 
Russian intervention were at an end, when, 
suddenly, the following official proclamation was 
published in the Austrian press, on the Ist of 
May, 1849. 

‘<The insurrection in Hungary has, within 
the last months, grown to such an extent, and 
its present aspect exhibits;so unmistakeably the 
character of a union of all the forces of the re- 
yolutionary party in Europe,* that all states 
are equally interested in assisting the imperial 
government in its contest against this spread- 
ing dissolution of all social order. Acting on 
these important reasons, his Majesty the 
Emperor's government has been indueed to 
appeal to the assistance of his Majesty the Czar 
of all the Russias, who generously and readily 
granted it to a most satisfactory extent. The 
measures which have been agreed on by the two 
sovereigns, are now executing.” 

Pursuant to this notice, while the Hungarian 
forces were wasting time at Buda, and allowing 
the Austrian Eagle to replume his wing, 
Russian armies were gathering on the frontiers 

* The very thing which it unfortunately did 
not exhibit. It was the want of that union of 
the revolutions which ensured triumph to the 
union of the kings, 
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of Gallicia, and in the Danubian prine nalities 
—and soon the news arrived thatt. e first 
Russian columns had reached Cracowo their 
way to Hungary. 

Amid the gleam of glory, whieh the eonquest 
of Buda emitted, amid the transient peace and 
liberty whieh the repulse of the invaders on all 
‘sides had granted, the thunder-elouds, laden 

with destruction, were climbing the horizon all 
around. 2 

90,000 Russians entered Hungary; 60,000 
marched into Transylvania; 60,000 Austrians 
stood at Presburg, under Welden; 12,000 on 
the Drave, under Nugent; 25,000 Croatians, 
under Jellachich, at Esseg, Ruma, and Concur- 
reny; 15,000 Austrians, under Puchner, in 
Transylvania and Wallachia; 15,000 Servians; 
20,000 Wallachians; while 10,900 men garri- 
soned Esseg, Temeshwar, and Qarlsburg, form- 
ing 307,000 soldiers, with an almost inercdible 
artillery. 

To oppose this mighty gathering of the 
nations, the Hungarians had 135,000 men, and 
400 guns, scattered through different portions 
of the country, neeessarily divided, to make 
head against the danger threatening from all 
quarters at the same time, while Russia, having 
placed 150,000 men in the field, offered au 
army of 150,000 more ! 

Kossuth at once saw what should be the 
character of the struggle. He felt that it must 
be a war of the entire people, of all classes, 
creeds, and. sections, welded togetlier in one 
fiery mass hy the ardour of national enthusiasm 
—but with that strange vacillatiou of purpose, 
which at tinies heset him—that unstahle shift- 
ing from onc ground toanother, which has been 
so painfully manifest in his conflicting answers 
to the various class-interests and opinions that 
have recently surrounded him, he delayed aeting 
up to his great conviction, until it proved too 
late—andy instead of rousing the nation to a 
man,—instead of teaching thèm to rely upon their 
own arms, he taught them to rely on heaven, 
which always helps those only who try to help 
themselyes. 

In the words of General Klapka, the greatest 
soldier and best historian of the insurrection ; 
—‘ He proclaimed a period of public prayers, aud 
“a general fast. Measures like these were cal- 
“ culated to make the people suspicious of their 
‘town power. It struck them that affairs had 
s come to a sad condition indeed, if salvation 
could be expectel only by Divine dispensation, 
“ and the immediate interference of Providence, 
st Success was certain if, instead of these and 
“ other measures, he had called the Hungarian 
“nation to arms.” 

Again, too, the interference of the civilian 
at the seat of government had a most perni- 
cious tendency on the course of the war. ‘I 
will but advert,” says Klapka, ‘‘ to the peremp- 
tory orders of Kossuth, which were frequently 
issued without reference to the War Office, and 


which, in more than one case, exercised an 
obnoxious influence on tho progress of our 
operations, In proof of this assertion, I need 
but refer to one instance :— 
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War Office, solicited Kossuth’s permission to 
attack the Wallachs in their retreat in the high- 
lands, He pretended that Dragosh and the 
Wallachs were engaged in treasonable intrigues, 


“The insurgent Wallachians of Transylvania | His representations were so earnest, and so con- 


were, after the defeat of the Russians and Aua- 
trians, * still unconquered. By the vilest arts 
they had been deluded, armed against the 
Magyars, and incited to murder, incendiarism, 
and other outrages. The Austrian agents had 
perenaded them that the free abolition of all 
feudal burdens, which the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment had decreed, was nothing but a snare—a 
means to obtain their assistance in expelling 
the King and overthrowing his government, in 
order the more effectually to suppress their 
language, religion, and nationality. ‘The de- 
livied people co sregated, and two men, Sha- 
guna and Jaigu, a bishop and an advocate, 
took the lead of the insurrection, The masses, 
influenced by religious fanaticism, and national 
jealousy, marched forth, not to battle, but to 
devastate the Magyar districts, and to annihi- 
late the defenceless population. No language 
can express, no pen can trace the horrors of 
murder and destinction which ensued. Already 
had they sacked the cities of Thordan, Zalathna, 
and Nagy Enyed (in which latter place they 
burnt the famous library), and murdered, 
violated, and expelled the inhabitants, The 
sky was red with the flames of hundreds of 
Magyar villages. The fiery marks of the 
justice and the paternal love of the Austrian 
government + were placed on our houses, our 
churches, and our harvests; and it was only 
when the insurrection had risen to a fearful 
height, and spread to an almost uncontrollable 
extent, that the Ilungarian government thought 
of enlightening the deluded populace, of medi- 
ating between them and their passions, and, by 
menus of a lasting peace, to work the salvation 
of both Iungarians and Wallachs from the 
Machiavellian policy of the Hapsburg-Lorraines 
{the house of Hapsburg]. 

‘* M. Dragosh, by birth a Wallachian, was 
commissioned to treat with his countrymeu, 
lle proceeded to Janku’s camp at Al rudbanya, 
for the purpose of concluding an armistice of 
two months. He opened the negociations with 
apparent success. ‘The Wallachs were at length 
informed of the true state of affaivs, They 
were not disinclined, under acceptable condi- 
tions, to lay down their arms, when the leader 
cf oug of our detached corps, misled by an un- 
timely puguacity, and without referring to the 


* The reader will recollect that Bem expelled 
both the latter from Transylvania. 

t Aye! and the bitter remembranee of the 
justice and paternal Juve of the Mugyars, too, 
towards the Slavonian race. The Muagyars had 
been tyrants so long, wud played with liberty xo 


fident was he of his snccess, that he prevailed 
upon Kossuth to give the order for an attack. 
Upon this he advanced, in defiance of the late 
orders of the War Office, which instructed him 
and the other commanders to remain in their 
quarters so long as the negociations lasted, But 
on his march upon Abrudbanya he was detained 
by the natural obstacles of the ground, attacked, 
aud compelled to retreat. ‘fhe Wallaclis, who 
believed themselycs betrayed and imposed upon, 
assassinated Dragosh, and several other coun- 
trymen of theirs, who advised them to be re- 
conciled to the Hurgatians. 

“ Hatvani, the ill-starred promoter of this 
disaster, had meanwhile been reinforced Ly somo 
other detachments. He advanced upon, and 
reached Abrudbanya. But the Wallach popu- 
lation, who had received a military organisa- 
tion by means of Austrian officers and soldiers, 
attacked and routed his corps. As a couse- 
quence of this defeat, all the Magyars who in- 
habited that part ot the country were either 
killed or mutilated. All negociations were of 
course broken off. The mountain-districts, 
which might have covered our retreat, and 
enabled us to continue the contest, remained in 
the hands of the enemy, and became the strong- 
hold of the insurgent races of ‘Translyvania. 
Hatvani was indeed tried by a court-martial, 
Lut I am unable to state whether any or what 
amount of punishment was awarded to him.” 


Thus, personal jcalousies and individual am- 
bition were more and more thwarting the 
destinies of Hungary. Whilst its best forces 
were wasting under the walls of Buda, while 
the myriads of Austrians and Russians were 
narrowing the fiery circlo around the dying 
phoonix, braids were taken from its own domes- 
tic hearth, and by foreign treachery, internal 
folly, and selfish ambition, the subsiding insur- 
rection of the Slavonianswas kindled to activity 
once more, fixed and strengthened by the defeat 
of the governmental force, and encouraged by 
the questionable justice which denied its own 
act, and bronght the agent before the military 
law. As the ill-judged, precipitate haughtiness 
of the government had sealed the insurrection 
of the lazen when they sent their delegates 
trom Carlovitz to the Diet, so now the rash 
and unwarrantable aggression in the midst of 
treatics, confirmed the Translyvauians in hos- 
tility. ‘This, tvo, at atime when the struggle 
was about to recommence—when the united 
foes were congregating on all sides to be de- 
(vated before the cyes of their approaching 
armies, by a peasantry undisciplined and halt- 


often, that when, at last, self-interest really made | armed, 


them be sincere, they were not believed. 


Tyranny took courage at tha omen, and 
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smiled at the mistake; and, while the arm ofl eouncils of the people—she raised her smooth 
diungary was paralysed at Buda—while the | slippery hand above the world, and gave the 
envies and jealousies of the two great leaders; long-waiting signal to advanee. 

of Hungarian nationality were dividing ell Turn we now to Görgey. - 


TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To the Working-men.—You are respeetfully and earnestly invited to send a statement of, 
all the gricvanees under whieh you labour. in your several trades, either individually or 
colleetively, for insertion in these pages. If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who infliets it, it shall here be published 
to the world at large. 

As far as this periodieal is eoneerned, at least, no man needs suffer wrong in silenee. 

All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to publish. The information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent; but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or eommunieated to any one. 

Accounts of all strikes and trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 

` Advertisements of Demoeratie and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
seriptions, and announcements of their fortheoming moctings will be published free of all 


charge. 


Letters to be addressed to Ernest Joxus, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London. 


TIE COLLIERS OF SOUTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 


THE BUTTY SYSTEM. 


[In Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
an exposure has been given of the astonish- 
ing tyranny and fraud to whieh the colliers 
and miners of Wales, North Staffordshire, 
Nerthumberland, and Durham, are subjeeted. 
The subjoined earrics on the exposure, and ex- 
hibits new features of oppression, relative to 
the mining interest of South Staffordshire. } 

The pits in South Staffordshire are gene- 
rally “set” to contractors or ‘‘ buttics,” to 
drive. out ‘‘gate-roads,” to get the mine, 
and “air heading,’’ to ventilate the mine, at 
go mueh per ton for the minc produeed_ out 
of the pit afterwards, Butties that have a 
little capital will contract for a pit at a lower 
price than is usually given by the master, on 
purpose to drive out the pit to considerable 
outlay, and then if the butty cannot have his 
priee raised to what he thinks proper, he 
gives notice to leavo the pit. The pit is then 
valued, and very few strangers liko to take 
the pit and pay the valnation, By theso 
means tho butty obtains 4 rise on his charter, 
and the master is compelled to give tho butty 
his demand or shut up his pit. : 
` Moreover, the masters herc eomplain they 
cannot compete with the Welsh and Seoteh 
masters: the reason is obvious : bees 
are robbed by tho butties, a class of middlemen, 
whom the others eseape. 
too, when contracted for 
general done in the elienp 


by the butty, is in 


Tho ‘air heading,” ' done at an earlier hour, 


and sometimes not done at all, and the con- 
sequenee is, thero is soareely a pit in this dis- 
triet that is properly ventilated. 

Miners are not generally aware that work- 
ing in an unventilated pit robs thein of their 
health, of life’s sweetest enjoyments,—ayo! and 
of life itself; and although the deaths oeeurring 
from explosions and choke-damp, and other 
instantancous causes, ereate an exeitement, 
they are little when eompared with the amount 
of those that are a number of years dying 
through want of a eontinual supply of fresh 
air to breathe whilst at their work, ‘Thus 
tho miner is a constant sufferer, through tha 
ventilation of pits being left to butties. ‘To 
this cause we may safely attribute the vast 
number of miners being so short of breath at 
so early au age, tho diminutive stature of so 
many, and three-fourths of tho deaths that 
oceurin the mines, 

As you have stated, relative to the Welch 
miner, the men are eompelled to spend their 
wages in ale. Most butties foree them to go 
to a publie-honseevery Saturday night. ‘They 
are generally ordered to be there at about Six 
o'clook, and it is often the ease that they are 
kept waiting for their wages till Nino or Ten 
o’cloel, on purpose that they may spend a good 
deal of their wages in ale. By this practice 
the miner’s wife is deprived of tho opportu- 


beeause they , nity of purehasing what is needful for their 


family, at sueh advantages as she could have 
The generality of 
miners also eannot afford to spend 6d. in ale 


est way possible, | every Saturday uight, as their wages do not 
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average more than from 10s. to 15s. per week. 
It is, moreever, very often the case that the 
miner does not stop at one quart, but the 
butty always expeets each miner to have one 
quart, and as mneh more as he can induee 
him to have. I was eonversing with a woman 
in this town some weeks ago, and she told 
me that “ with the work her husband was then 
doing, she eould seldom afford more than 6d. 
per week to the butcher;” she said ‘I gene- 
rally buy one pound of mutton chops every 
weels, and out of that pound I haveto send my 
husband’s dinnor six days. I generally get 
some bread and cat with the fat for my own 
dinner, and yet we are obliged to pay 6d. for 
ale overy Saturday night, whether we can 
drink it or not.? J have known those myself 
who have brought bread and cheese with them 
for their dinner, and they have’eaten the 
bread and taken the ehecse home again for the 
week round, and yet these individuals were 
spending that fov ale at the butty’s house, 
that would have purehased for them a consi- 
derable amount of geod food. 

In most eases, too, the miner has to pay a 
high prico for inferior ale, the ale that is sold 
in the reekoning room being seldom the same 
that is sold in the kitchen. Some few years 
ago, when the act was passed to prevent 
butties paying their men in a public-house, 
some of them began to send the ale tothe pit 
in bottles, and I have seen a quart jug full of 
dregs poured out of the bottle at a time. 

In most cases the man who receives the ale 
money stands somewhere very near the butty 
who is paying the men, andif any one scruples 
paying the ale-money, the butty will soon dis- 
charge him. How can we expect to sce the 
mining population improved as long as they 
are trained from their childhood to drink 
habitually large quantitics of iutoxicating 
drinks? 

Another great evil conuectcd with setting 
the pits to contractors, or buttios, is that of 
working thominerseven,cight,or,in some cases 
nine hours for a half day, or five or six hours 
for a quarter. 
dealt with in this respect ; when trade is bad 
they have to make all half-days, qiarters, or 
“bilduses.” A ‘‘bildus” is to work two or 
three hours for nothing, and these occur very 
often when trade is bad. Thus you sce when 
a miner is receiving but three days’ wages in a 
weck he is obliged to work seven-elevenths 
of sixdays,to coustituto,this three days’ work}; 
and there are scores of men now who have to 
go down the pit six days, aud work seven hours 
every day for three days’ work. At many places 
they work above seven hours, but there is 
scarcely a plaee in the district whero they 
work less. I have myself worked nine hours 
several times fora half day, and there are 
very few miners in this district but what have 
done the same. 


The miners are very unjustly | 
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The miner has a further drain upon his 
remaining earnings, in weckly payments to 
the “Field Box.” The iron-stone miners and 
tho thin coal miners have to pay 4d per week 
to this fund regularly, if they do but one 
half-day’s work in a weck!—or, rather,they do 
not pay it, for it is stopped out of their wages. 
And what are the advantages of this field- 
box? Ifyou get your arms or legs broken in 
the mines, there will be six shillings a week 
for you to support yourself, your wife and 
children, and a doctor to set your broken 


bones; aud you will get a coffin if you should 
lose your life—for this coffin the miner is 


paying all his life-time at the rate of 4d per 
week out of the scanty sum he has received. 
After the miner has got his bones broken. or 


has been disabled, if there is no likeliliood 


that he will soon be able to work again, tho 


master will give hima sovereign, or he may, 
perhaps, give him rather more, and say that 
he cannot find you any more “field pay,” 
and the workman must try to get his living 
in the best way he ean, but the field box pro- 
vides only for accidents. We may work in an 
unventilated, or a wet pit, and get different 


diseases, but there is no benefit from the field 
box in either of these cases, nor in any ease 
unless it be an accident in the mines, and 
then we may get six shillings a week for a 
few weeks, and after that go to the work- 
house. Moreover, we never know how many 
four-pences are eolleeted in a ‘ficld’—we never 


hear of any aceount being kept of the funds, 


and thus,under the pretence of a fund, a fresh 
and unlimited robbery is practised on the 
miner, 

A serious grievance is the amount of night- 
work in the mines, and this is an evil that has 
inereased very much within the last few 
years. There is no one to look over the pit 
at night, to see that the circulation of the 
air is as it should be, or to assist in extrica- 
tingany of the unfortunato miuers from undcr 
a fall of coals, or from any other difficulty 
they may havo fallen into, and should they 
even succeed in extricating themselves, there 
is no banksiman, or engineer, kept on the pro- 
mises to see that the sufferers are drawn up 
to the surface, in order that medieal assist- 
ance may be obtained; and scores of men 
lose their lives iu consequence of this defect, 
I havo kuowu several myself killed with the 
choke damp in the night, or through a stop- 
page of the circulation of the air, when, had 
there been a banksman and engiucer kept on 
the premises, the mens’ lives would have been 
saved. They have themselves been aware 
of the stoppage of the circulation of the air, 
and they have come.to the bottom of the pit- 
shaft, and tried to give an alaim, but there 
has been no one there to answer them, and 
the consequence has been, the choke damp 


i has collected in the abscnee of air, and the, 
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men have been found dead at tlie bottom of 


the pit. 

_The miner who has constantly to work of 
nights, never enjoys such good health as ho 
who works by day; night-work brings seve- 
ral diseasos, such as convulsions, restlessness 
in sleep, constant colds and coughs, impairs 
the intellect, and ends in premature death, 
Such aro some few of the grievances of the 
colliers of south Staffordshire. 

Joan Wappry, 
A Practical Miner. 
Dudley. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LIERS AND MINERS. 


A genoral meeting of the Collicrs and Miners 
of North Staffordshire took place in a field 
at Sneyd Green, Staffordshire Potteries, on the 
10th Nov., 1851. Mr. Thomas Pearson being 
called to the chair, explained the nature and 
objects of the association, commenting on the 
necessity of an immediate concentratiou of 
all colliers and miners into a body, for their 
own welfare, prosperity, and protection. 
After explaining tho laws, prepared by Mr. 
Thomas Hewitt, the general secretary, for the 
government of the association, hestated that 
he had been connected with unions in the 
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North of England and other places for the last 
twenty years, but found none likely to effect 
80 laudable and desirable an object, promot- 
ing not only a moral improvement in so use- 
ful and industrious a portion of mankind, but 
eventually raising them in the estimation of 
their masters, and advancing the price of 
labour for their dangerous occupation. 

On the motion of Mr. Mark Parkes, it was 
unanimously resolved “that this mecting high- 
ly approves of the design and intention of 
this association, and solicits all collieries in 
the United Kingdom, that have not already 
joined, to do so at once; and that all proper 
deference be paid to the resolutions and deci- 
sions of the directors or representatives of 
such colliarios at the general board’’* 

THomas Hewitt, Gen. Sec. 

Board-room, Old King and Queen, Sneyd 

Green, Staffordshire Potteries. 


* Mr. Merriman then addressed the meeting 
in a very eloquent speech—but, while truly anx- 
ious to chronicle in these pages the proceedings 
and progress of the labor movement, I feel con- 
vinced that the impossibility and non-desirability 
of making them an organ for speeches, however 
good, will be understood at once. That which 
would merely gratify the individual must give 
way to that which is of benefit to the whole.—E. J. 


Avuress to the Chartists. 


Beotnur Crarrists,— With the great events 
that are approaching over Europe—events that 
will reverberate here, for the same blood circu- 
lates through all mankind, and, if onepulse beats 
more quickly, every voin in the great hnman 
body feels more or less tho accelerated flow— 
with the elements of chango that lave been 
rapidly culminating in England, hastening as 
they are to a development, a serious thought 
behoves every democrat—a warning word be- 
comes the duty of every man who thinks, 

I feel it, thercfore, incumbent on me to 
waive all doubts, hesitations, or personal con- 
siderations that naturally present themselves 
in approaching a subject like the onc I am 
abont to address myself to, and to speak a 
plain word to you, my brother Chartists. 

It must be evident to all, that the long- 
smothered contention betwoen the aristocracics 
of land and money, is about to reach a crisis— 
it must be evident that the legislative forms of 
the country are about to be unsettled—and 
that the fountains of tho grent political deep 
are about to be nnsealed. It must be evident 


above the thrones of Europe—and that a cor- 
responding excitoment will-be wrougbt in this 
country. It is, therefore, evident that, both 
from internal and external sources, mighty 
causes will shortly be in operation, that will 
most vitally affect the democracy of Britain. 

At such a time the utmost strength, energy, 
and circumspection, are required in the guid- 
ancc of the democratic movement. 

Now, then, the question I ask you is this— 
shall the movement proceed in the miserable 
way in which it has hitherto stagnated ? ‘The 
solution is in your hands, 

In a few weeks, you will be called to elect an 
executive. On the efficiency of that executive 
depends the future of our cause. On the 
policy and vicws of its majority depends the 
direction that shall be given to the Chartist 
peower. Itis all very well to say “the execu- 
tive arc our servants.” So they are, and 
ought to bo—but they are servants whom you 
entrust with the guidance of the movement— 
they are servants of wliom you must for the 
time being, follow the instructions, or you at 


that revolution, iron-paced, is about to stride | once make their services not worth haying. 
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They are either a shadow, or a reality—and if 
they are to be the latter, you must clothe thom 
with the real power that your adhesion, sup- 
port, and sequence of their directions can alono 
bestow. 

Such being the case, the executive are the 
most important feature of an organisation, and 
their election becomes one of the most import- 
ant actions in a movement. 

In & few weeks, then, I repeat, you are to 
eloct an executive, whose proud and perilous 
duty it will be to guide the democracy of tho 
world’s greatest nation in the most trying and 
portentous times that have ever yet occurred 
in that world’s modern history. 

Then pause well, as to whom you elect ! 

I know fully what delicate and dangerous 
ground I trench on,—I know well that it 
may be oonsidered bad tas#2 and ill advised in 
me, as a member of the present exccutive, to 
touoh on this subjoct at all. But I don’t caro 
what the universal world thinks or says, as 
long as I am performing what I know to be a 
public duty. 

I therefore say, plainly and unmistakably, 
Chartism, if it is to come to anything, must 
not be guided as it has been hitherto. 

Two or three men out of a committee of nino, 
meeting once a week for an hour, reading let- 
ters, and talking, will never push the movo- 
ment on. 

If one man is out on a leoturing tour, upon 
something wholly disconneoted with Chartism 
—if another cannot leave his newspaper office 
—if another cannot quit his counting house— 
if another cannot abandon his workshop—tley 
had best have nothing to do with the active 
guidance of the movement. 

For democracy is an imperious mistress— 
she demands her servants wholly, or not at all 
—halfservice is worse than no service—her 
servants should be ever at their post—or thoy 
had better not attempt to occupy that post— 
her servants cannot serve two mastars / 

Now, I don’t desire to be personal—most of 
my colleagues are my intimate friends, and I 
value their friendship—but no individual friend- 
ship, no private consideration, shall for one 
“moment prevent me from speaking out, plainly, 
boldly, and decisively, on a subject of snch 
importance—and I cau only say, I am heart- 
sick of sitting Wednesday after Wednesday 
with numbers insufficient to form a quorum; 
or, when sufficient, doing nothing in the 
world’s greatest and dearest cause. I am heart- 
sick of seeing call after call arrive for members 
of the executive to go into the country, these 
calls remaining neglected, because they have the 
business of other associations, or their own pa- 
pers, shops, and work to attend to, Iam heart- 


sick of seeing opportunity after opportunity lost | 


because the executive are minding other mat- 
ters instead of minding the charter. 
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It behoves us, thercfore, I conceive, before 
we elect an executive for the ensuing year, to 
well consider whom we shall elect. 


Istly. We ought to have a distinct under- 
standing, as to whether the men elected will 
devote all their time, not merely one hour 
weekly, but their entire time, day and niglit 
too, if necessary, to the Chartist cause—it is no 
excuse to say, “There is nothing to do—the 
times are so apathetic !’’—that is just the reason 
why we sliould work double-tides. It is no ex- 
cuse to say “ money enough is not subscribed 
to enable us to do anything !"’"—I have never 
known money to fail when the people saw that 
work was actually being done. 


2ndly, ‘The men elected ought to be tried, 
and indubitable Chartists—real bona-fide Char- 
tists / 

Beware of playing the Chartist movement into 
the hands of any other party by having a ma- 
jority on the committee more identified with 
other movements than with our own. 

THINK ! THINK! ON THESE LAST WORDS! ! 


Srdly. The members of the committee should 
be men who can use both tongue and pen well on 
platform and on paper —but men ought not to 
bo elected merely because they are fine writers 
or clever speakers—a predilection which fre- 
quently misleads the better judgment of a poo- 
ple. 

4thly. The members of the committee ought 
te be no amateur politicians, who take up a 
little bit of excitement just now and then, when 
they arc iu the humour—not men who think, 
if they have met one evening in the week, that 
they have done their work, but they ought to 
bo men to whom you can say, ‘ What were you 
about last week? what have yon been doing in 
our cause ?”—of whom you can question every 
movement, and whom you can call to a reckon- 
ing for every hour. 

To realise this—to have such an exccutire, 
permit me to offer the following suggestions: 


Istly. I couceive the executive ought to bea 
paid committee; for unless it is such, you can- 
not command their services in the way you 
ought to do—they will be amateurs, and not 
regular workimen—and you will have to elect 
either rich men, or men who must devote that 
time (wbich is due to their political office) to 
the gaining of their daily bread. 

There is not a greater “ humbug ”’ under the 
sun than that of electing an unpaid Executive.¢ 
There is not a greater absurdity than to taunt 
people with ‘‘living on the movement.” 
‘They must live—if they don’t live by the move- 
ment, they must live by something else—and 


* As Tam aware that this paper will cause some 
hostility—perhaps some friends will suggest that I 
may possibly hope for re-election, and have a self- 
interested motive in this advice—to those my «answer 
is—notTHino,—K, J, 
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if they live by something else, they can’t give 
their time to the movement. 

2udly, To render the payment of an execu- 
tive easily practicable, the committee should 
consist of only three members, with a view to 
the greatest possible economy of public funds, 

Itis said, “there is wisdom in the multipli- 
city of counsellors,” but I don’t think so in this 
instance—the executive should be the reflex 
of the public mind, and the less diversity of 
opinion there is among them, the better. 


It may alse be said, “this cannot be done, 
except by another convention, for the last con- 
vention decided there should be an unpaid 
exccutive of nine.” Yes! it can be done by 
something greater than any conyention—by 
THE PEOPLE, who send conventions, The 
primary assemblies of the people are the highest 
authority—and thie localities have only to 
meet and decide it shall be thus,—for it to be- 
come as legal and as binding as any convention 
on the earth could make it. 


3rdly. One in rotation out of this Executive 
ought to be constantly passing throngh the 
country, strengthening, binding, and widening 
the movement, for the frequent personal pre- 
sence of the committec, by one of its members, 
can alone ensure the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion. A few men sitting in a little street of 
London, now and then issuing a short address, 
or inditing a weekly report of nothing at all, 
will never drive the lagging tide through the 
million veins of our populous democracy. 
There is nothing like the actual, pervading, 
living presence of the servaut-leaders of a move- 
ment. Every locality can bear witness to this, in 
the revivifying impulse given by the stray visits 
of committee-members, an effect that has faded 
into nothing, because the effort was not followed 
up, either locally or by the central body, till at 
last some other stray visit caused another little 
excitemont, which was again allowed to die off 
like the last. 

It may be said, I complain of committee- 
members at present meeting in insufficient 
numbers to form a quorum and go into business 
—how would it be if only two were left in town? 
- All the better, I answer, than if there were a 
greater number; we don’t require debates, dis- 


cussions, and discrepancies of opinion in an | 


acting committee. ‘The people will slect men 
of tried and fixed views,—men whom they 
long knew, and men in whom they have ccn- 
fideuce, founded on experience of their actions, 
—not men who go to make up their minds, but 
men who have made up their minds already— 
‘men who can foresee the probable contingencies 
of the coming time, and who are ready prepared 
how to act when they arrive. 

Brother Chartists ! most solemnly do I in- 
vite you to a censideratiou of the above re- 
marks on the mostimportant—ineomparably the 
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most important,’ subject that can eugage your 
present attention, 


Should you not, at the outset, be sufficiently 
organised and aroused to support a paid Exe- 
cutive—should you think nine men to talk, 
bettcr than three men to aet—still let me 
implore you to cofsider well— 

Who those men shall be. 


Not to elect any man belonging to another 
movemcnt : our servants mustbe wholly ours; 
we cannot go partnership with hostile fac- 
tions. 


Not to elect any man who cannot and will 
not devote all his time to our eause. De- 
mocracy is not a thiug to be played with, and 
to be takén up, or laid down, as suits the con- 
venience of individuals. 


And, above all, let us take qood care that the 
cause be not compromised and diverted from 
tts original purpose, by the views and charac- 
lere of the men who might form a majority of 
that committee ! 


The duty of that committee is to carry 
the Chartcr—I say, emphatically, Tus Caar- 
TER—and thereforo this is the question to 
ask oursolves: “ Is that man a Chartist—or 
is he a sort of half Chartist, aud halfsomething 
else?” It don’t follow because a man is 
liberal or cven democratic, that he suits the 
stern purposes of our movement. 


Friends! the duty of to-day is to carry 
tho Charter, and to prepare the publie mind 
how to use it: the duty of to-morrow will be 
to apply it to its use. On your choice of an 
Executive depends whether our movement 
shall be destroyed, played into tho hands of 
other classes, diverted into sidling paths, or 
suffered to die out from incompetency and 
neglect. 

Brother Charters! I have warned you— 
and let what will be the animad versions made 
upon these pages or their author, I shall 
still be satisfied that I have acted rightly in 
so doing. I trust no one will accuse me of 
presumption in offeriug you this advice. If 
every man was to keep his mouth shut for 
fear of offending, nor dare to write lest he 
should be thought presumptuous, not one of 
the great truths that have rolled on the tide 
of progress would ever havo been uttered on 
the world. Out with the truth, whatover all 
the earth may think, or say, or do! Aman 
should be no more afraid of shewing his mind, 
than-of shewing his facc. 

Ernest Jonus. 


A Man not oF nis own Party.—When some 
onc quoted to Wilkes one of his violent diatribes, 
and, thinking to pay court to him, praised it 
to the skies, Wilkes exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Sir, you 
surely don’t suppose me to be a Wilkite ?” 
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The Co-operative fMobement. 


oa 


REPLY TO MR. VANSITTART NEALE.* 


Profit. —Value.—Co-operation: 


I proceed to answer Mr. Vansittart Neale’s fresh 
opinions respecting profit, value, and co-opera- 
tion, In Mr. Neale we behold a well-meaning 
mind struggling with conventional forms and 
perverse associations, and through their mist 
utterly unable to conceive the pure, immutable, 
and self-consistent truth. 

AS to the long remarks on “ Communism,’”’ 
I shall merely say, that I wont be thrown off 
the scent by Mr. Neale’s transparent endeavour 
to counteract my views of Co-operation in avail- 
ing himself of the prejudiccs%cxisting against 
Communism. I propounded a plan of Co- 
operation which Mr. Neale has less right to 
identify with Communism, than I have to iden- 
tify him and his propositions with a de- 
fence of the vile class-institutions under which 
we live, under which he so eulogistically 
contrasts with the long strangled democracy of 
France. Permit me here to tell him, that it is 
an unfairness, which I will not believe inherent 
in his nature, but acquired in the foul legal 
atmosphere of Lincoln’s Inn, to charge the de- 
pression of co-operation in France to the account 
of democracy. He, in common with all the 
world, must well know that it is the want of 
democracy, the reaction of men of his order, 
the triumph ef the moneyocracy, and the vile ten- 
dency of profitmongering selfishness with which 
his views of co-operation have been tainting the 
aristocracy of French labour, that have caused 
the oppression of the working-classes in the 
neighbouring republic. 

As to Communism, Mr. Neale tells us it is 
right in theary, but that it is wrong to take 
those practical measures which would realise 
that theory in action, I pity the legal acumen 
which can find out, that a thing right in prin- 
ciple, would be wrong in practice! I am per- 
fectly ready to discuss Communism with Mr. 
Neale, but I have not even touched upon it yet. 

Mr. Neale next proceeds to combat my asser- 
tion, that Co-operation, without legislative 
power, would be at the mercy of the rich. No! 
he does not combat it, but he assures us, that 
from the pure pity aud kindness of the rich 
they are stretching out 2 helping band to 
working-men’s co-operation, and he has little 
doubt that they will continue so to do. 

Now, who are the greatest enemies of labour? 
The moneyocracy. Are they helping? Not 
they! Itisa few landlords, and bishops, and 
farmers, whose interest it isto keep the money- 


* See last week’s number of the “ Notes.” 


ocracy in check, and who, like drowning men, 
are catching at a straw to save themselves, and 
try to make a cat’s-paw of Co-operation to 
help them against manufacturing supremacy. 
If Mr. Neale fixes his hopes on the state church 
and on the landed aristocracy, he will find them 
but as broken reeds; for both state church, 
landcd aristocracy, and moneyocracy too, will 
have to bow before the advancing march of 
proletarian revolution. Mr. Neale must well 
know, that the money-class are, for a time, 
coming to power—that their interest is to crush 
Co-operation; he cannot deny that, and how 
can he make it reasonably appear that they 
will not usc their power to thcir own interest, 
as they have ever done? Mr. Neale may say, 
“ this is suppositious.”” Equally suppositious, I 
reply, is his assertiou, that the rich will help us 
out of pity and good-nature, and spare us out 
of mercy in our little efforts, 

But Mr. Neale asks us, ‘‘ What have tho 
rich done to crush Co-operation?’ That isa 
strange question. What prevents the progress 
of Co-operation? What are we struggling 
against? What keeps us back? The state 
of the Jaws. Who make the laws? The 
rich. That is what the rich haye done to 
prevent Co-operation : and there is, also, the 
ghost of a certain land company which 
soars up to view—a company, whatever 
its mistakes may or may not have been—a 
company, I say, that owes its fall more to the 
hostility of the rich than to all the other eanses 
put together. And here a lesson is read us: 
tho landocracy and clergy condescond to patro- 
nise stores and factories, because they hate 
the aristocracy of trade; but direct co-opera- 
tion to the land, and you touch them home! 
Dare to start a land company, and they tread 
you in the dust. (Mr. Neale warns us against 
co-operation on the land.) Thus the aristo- 
cracy of moncy destroys your trading specu- 
lations—the aristocracy of land destroys your 
agricultural efforts. Between them you must 
be erncified. One would have supposed the 
trades’ union would have read you a lesson. 
There was an association startcd with objects 
far less hostile to the rich than are those of 
co-operation, and how have tho rich treated 
it? Do not ask again, ‘What have they 
done ?” 

Go to the hearths of labour, read the un- 
broken accounts of unparalleled wrong and 
villainy suffered by the employed at the hands 
of the employer, from No. 14 of the “ Notes” 
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down to the present date inclusive, and see 
“ what they have done.” 

And these, then, are the men whom we shall 
ask to let us live on aufferance, in whose kind- 
lincss and forbearance we sliall confide, instead 
of taking steps to do without them, to be indc- 
pendent alike of their favours or their frowns. 
Forsooth we are to have nothing to do with 
political agitation ! 

Task Mr. Neale these questions, do political 
laws create social evils? Do political lawa 
lock up the land? Do political laws impose 
taxes for class purposes? Do unequal taxes 
impoverisli ? Does poverty produce disease 
and crime ? Do these require poors-rate and 
criminal expenditure? Does this impoverish 
still further? Do political laws establish the 
monopoly of land and of machinery, which, 
keeping up a competitive surplus in the labour- 
market, puts the social state of the people at 
the mercy of the rich ? 

Then, in the face of this, dare you tell us to 
have nothing to do with political agitation? 
Dare you-insult and calumniate tho men of 
France because they strove for political power? 
Dare you advise us, like Whig and Tory, to 
have nothing to do with politics? Oh! a most 
convenient recommendation! You may make 
what laws you please—you may govern, and 
tax, and prey, and waste—we poor slaves have 
nothing to do with thoso matters—they are 
above our comprehcnsion—your monarchy is to 
be the world—“ our republic is to be only the 
workshop”—we must merely toil, and slave, 
and obsy, while you rule—and, as a crowning 
kindness, allow us to buy, and sell, and huxter, 
a little among ourselves—as long as you, our 
great law-makers and rulers, in your infinite 
goodness, permit us so to do. 

‘Thank you, for speaking out! T always said 
the present co-operative movement (perfectly 
ANTI-SOCIAL in its every tendency) was re- 
actionary in the highest degree. I now seo 
from-your words howright Iwas! It is merely 
an attempt of a small knot among the aristo- 
cracy of labour to crecp on to the platform of 
the middle-class—backed at first by a few of 
tho poorer, on whose shoulders they contrive to 
rise, and then to kick them down from under- 
neath. Thank you, for showing us the real 
spirit, aim, and object of your co-operation 
and of itsleaders! You lose no opportunity of 
attacking democracy, and upholding our class 
institutions—your official organ is a supporter 
óf the state-church—and you now tell us to leave 
politics to the rich, and go on toiling, huxter- 
ing, and slaving among ourselves. 

Thank you! The rich may make a tax, but 
we must only make a pound of candles. 

Thank you! ‘The rich may form a treaty 
with the Czar, but we must only form a cake 
of soap. 


Thank you! The rich may grant a subsi- 
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dy to Metternich, but we must only contract 
for a peck of meal. 

Very convonient for the rich indeed. ‘The 
true repnblio for tho working-man is the re- 
public of the workshop !’’ We thank you, and 
we undorstand the meaning of all this, 

Mr. Neale next proceeds to play his phos- 
phorus against my assertion, that in the strug- 
gle between the two powers, monopoly and co- 
operation, the weaker must be overcome, unless 
strengthened by being placed on a right basis, 
and wedded to political power. He never reaches 
tho argument itself: I said that monopoly 
would conquer, because it could afford to under- 
sell co-operation—because it could continue to 
drive wages down, since tt was increasing the 
surplus of hands faster than co-operation could 
diminish it—(in No. 22, p. 422, of the Notes, 
Tallude to the seven causes—there are more 
still—which are throwing surplus hands into 
the labour-field)—and because its large capital 
would cnable it to buy cheaper, and takea 
better advantage of tho market. Mr, Neale 
never answers this—but because I happen to 
say, and truly, “ that Moses and Son have mado 
ten steps (or rather 100) in advance, while the 
Castle Street tailors havo made only one,” he 
observes, this is natural, because of their greater 
capital. Just so—there he admits that capi- 
tal is conquering in the struggle. But then, 
ho says, the Castlo Street tailors have progressed 
notwithstandiag, despite Moses and Son—doca 
not this show they can go on progressing, and 
thus conquer? Not atall. If ten men march 
to fight ten thousand, they will advance un- 
molested a certain way, till they come within 
range of their encmy’s fire—and, ‘‘oh! how 
thoy are getting on!’’ Mr. Vansittart Neale 
would say. But just let them gct within range 
of tho 10,000 muskets, and where will they be 
then? Mr. Vansittart Neale. So it is with 
co-operation—they may go on a little till they 
come within reach of monopoly—and then tho 
above comparison reveals their fate. If mono- 
poly stood still while they’ were progressing, 
then, indeed, Mr. Neale’s argument might merit 
consideratiou—but as it is, they have not yet 
begun the fight—they are only preparing for 
the battle—they are putting on their armour 
—the one, a breast-plate of gauze and a helmet 
of tissuc—the other, a hauberk of thrice- 
tempered steel, and a helmet of thick burnished 
gold. Wait till they grapple with each other, 
and can you doubt the results? 

The point of competition Mr. Neale very 
wisely skims over, admitting that it would be 
ruinous to tho associates—but endeavouring to 
gloss it under the idea of emulation. That 
point we may thercfore take to bo conceded—a 
point so vital, that the ruin of the co-operative 
movement would be sealed by thatalone, As to 
his challenge to produce a single store that does 
not illimitably extend its members, I need only 
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refer Mr, Neale to No, 28 of these Notes for his 
auswer. 

Thus far the field has been comparatively 
Open—we now touch on matters in which no 
healthy mind can halt between two opinions 
—in whieh the cternal and immutablo princi- 
ples of justiee are at stake. 

The insurmountable difficulty for Mr. Neale 
appears to be, the fixing of a just standard of 
value—a standard whieh must regulate the price 


raising it to an honourable standard. Would 
Mr. Neale, I ask, on the other hand, con- 
sider it right, if the carpenter and bricklayer, 
to whoin he alludes, by a monopoly of their 
trade, were to raise their wages from 5s. to £5 
the day? Would he consider it right thus to 
preclude the poor from having a house built for 
them at all? What then remains as a fair 
standard of value—but to ask as much as will 
enable the producer to live well—and not more 


of an article, beyond whieh to ask, is robbery. | than leaves tt possible for the consumer to buy. 
He actually tries to persuade the reader that | This, in a properly organised society, where 


I propose a fixed standard of wages in money 
(a thing I never even dreamed of), and, with 
much apparent simplicity, asks us : 

“The needlewoman’s time, measured in 
money, is valued at less than $d. an hour, the 
slop-working tailors at id. to 14., the food 
producing agrieulturist at 2d., the artisans at 
3d., 4d., aud 6d., up, perhaps, to a shilling, to 
say nothing of those occupations in which the 
work is more of the head thanof thehand; which 
of all the varied rates of valuo assigned to 
time, as measured by money in the United 
Kingdom, are we to take as the true standard 
of the price lawful to be asked, while to ask a 
farthing more is robbery ?'’ 

I answer: nor ONB OF THEM! ‘The standard 
is—comfort and competenee to the worker, ve 


it shirtmaker or collier—jeweller or miner— | 


weaver or ploughman. ‘The standard is not id., 
or 1s., or £1, but the standard is—what will 
enable that man to feed, clothe, lodge, educate, 
and amuse himself and family, in accordance 
with the rational wants and requirements of 
civilised life. 

This, permit me to observe, was a mere 
quibble, wholly unworthy of the writer. 

Our correspondent then actually indulges in 
the following conundrum : 

© The bricklayer and carpenter build a house 
for the shoemaker, and charge him for their 
time 6s, a-day, their average rate of wages, 
Tho shoemakor’s day, valued at his usual wages, 
is worth 2s., but there has been another 6d., 
which has been used to go into the pocket of 
his employer as profit. Now that ho works 


for himself, he sceks to put this into his own’ 


pocket, and forthwith you raise a hue-and-cry 
against him as a robber. It is no robbery for 
the bricklayer and carpenter to ask him 5s. 
a-day for their labour, but because the shoe- 
maker has been driven down by adverse circum- 
stances, to accept 2s. only for his day, ho is a 
robber for asking of them 2s. 6d.” 

Cau anything be more absurd—permit me to 
add, more unfair, than this mode of argument? 
What [ said, and what I repeat, is, that the 
shoemaker as well as the carpenter, had 
a right to ask such a return for kis time and 
toil, as would place him in competence. If the 
shoemaker’s wage were driven down to star- 
vation point, Mr, Neale very well knows that 


g Should not call it robbery if he succeeded in | 


all would be producers by brain or hand, 
(allowing for the necessary distributors of pro- 
duee), is the only admissable standard of value 
—~aud this is the only basis on whieh coopera- 
tion, both now and in the future, ean fix its 
system of commercial exchange. Ia it possible 
that Mr. Neale cannot nnderstand so self- 
evident a proposition? Ifit is an act of gross 
oppression to politically disenfranchise a man by 
withholding froin him the vote, it is alse an act 
of gross oppression to eommereially disenfran- 
ehise him, by making the price of an article un- 
necessarily so high as will prevent his buying 
it, or buying it in suffieient quantities to satisfy 
his just requirements. * 

Mr. Neale further suggests the following, to 
him, unanswerable alternatives :— 


A can work only half as quickly as B, B 
only half as well as C—is it rational that they 
should all receive the same return for their 
labour? 

What, if A labours under some physical in- 
firmity, is society to punish him with starva- 
tion, though ho may do his best to help society ? 
Carry the argument out, and A is a doomed 
cripple, who must perish by the road side, 
beyond the palo of your co-operative charity. 
Have you yet to learn that it is the duty of 
society to protect its weaker members? ‘The 
very Poor Law, vile as it is, at least doos 
homage to the principle. I tell you, every 
man has his use in the world—and your asser- 
tion that B cannot work as well as his brother- 
shoemakers, merely proves that B has mistaken 
his vocation, or been forced into a calling un- 
fitted for him. Competition may now thus 
force him, but the beauty of co-operation is, 
that it would relieve mankind from that 
monster-carse, being driven to employment 
unsuited to the physical or mental qualitics of 
the individual. 

But, says Mr. Neale, though all might work 
equally well, and equally quickly, yet they 
might make more boots than were wanted, and 
“ might, therefore, be induced to offer them at 
less than cost price, and thus the old principle 
would be at work, the value of the boots would 
depend on the wants and means of tho buyer.” 


* I have, in last Number, obseryed that the 


casc of the pauper and the infirm, cannot, of 
course, apply. 


Accordiugly, Mr. Neale supposes the case, 
that a man should actually be the loser by his 
work, in order to snit the cireumstances of the 
purchaser. I answer, under no circumstanees 
ought this to be. Mr. Neale himself informs 
us ‘‘ there are two to a bargain’’—it ‘* wants 
and means” are to dictate tlie value—why not, 
as I say, the wants and means of the producer, 
as well as of the consumer? of the maker, as 
well as of the purchaser ? 

But Mr. Neale has lere produced a case, 
which is so extremely likely to happen under 
his false plan of eo-operation (and so impos- 
sible under the truc), as to seal at once the 
eondemnation of the former. Sueh a glut in 
the market is most likely, nay ! certain, to 
take place, under a system whercin rival asso- 
elatious are competing with oach other. For 
instance, the one socicty makes its customary 
quantity of boots; another that has started up 
hy its side, does the same, and lowers the price, 
in competition. According to Mr. Neale’s 
plan, the latter society would carry away all 
the custom—tho former would have its stock 
thrown on hand, and be obliged to sell under 
cost price, or have no sale for its goods, and 
nothing but starvation for its hands. But, if 
tho standard of value, the price, were so regu- 
lated in tho co-operative associations as to 
cover the working charges, including time and 
labour, and givo a competent and happy main- 
tenance in return, such a calamity would be 
perfectly impossible. Does not Mr. Neale sce 
that he has been passing adverso judymont on 
his own plant ‘That it is just this very evil 
which his own plan neecssarily must ereate, 
and which true co-operation as necessarily must 
prevent? Does not Mr. Neale see, that the 
capricious fluctuation of value, leaves the path 
clear for competition, speculation, usury, rob- 
bery, and sin of the foulest kind ?. 

It is painful to have to combat such manifest 
mistakes—indeed, the matter ceases to “‘ par- 
tako of the comic’’—it assumes a melancholy 
character, when one finds a doubtlessly well- 
intentioned man s0 lost amid the elouds of pre- 
judice and early association, as to be utterly 
incapable (at least at present,) to drink in tho 
most simple and self-evident truths on ques- 
tions so important. 

Mr. Neale lastly endeayous to clench his 
argument thus :— ; 

‘‘ Suppose Devonshire and Galway, having 
a common purse,* out of which the inhabitants 
of both are to have a ‘decent maintenance’ int 
comfort and competence. Very pleasant, 
doubtless, for Galway, but leas so for Dovon- 
shire. ‘ We give you all we lure, says Gal- 
way, ‘our rags and our potatoes: we take all 
we want of your beef and yonr money, your 
cider and your corn,’ Lineolushire, again, 
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pastures of Wales, As Devonshire te Galway 
so Midlothian to the Hebrides.” 

What? Mr. Vansittart Neale! Js that your 
notion of co-operation? I always thought co- 
operation meant ene man’s helping the other— 
but with you it seems to be ‘all for myself, 
and the devil take my neighbour!” 

What, then, although tho men of Galway 
may work as hard as they ean, and (in your 
own words), “ givo all they have,” you, with 
Christianity on your lips, are to play tho Jow, 
and exaet tho pound of flesh to its last ounce ! 
You have beef, and they have only potatoes— 
“that’s no just equivalent for commercial ex- 
ehange,” you ery, so you will waste, dog-like, 
in the manger, and look on while Galway 
starves! Js this your “ utterance of love” in 
tho “spiritual depths of your being?”—your 
t Promethean fire’’—and your ‘‘ genuine fel- 
lowship ?’’ Leave off fine phrases, and do not 
clothe the doctrines of Satan under the mask 
of Christianity. Out upon such teaching! I 
always asserted the very spirit of incarnate 
selfishness was in your plan of co-operation, 
with its mean, grasping profit-mongering, its 
isolated antagonistic actions, its accumulative 
riches, and its ultimate competition and mo- 
nopoly. 

You are fond ef appealing to God and 
Christian Love—but I tell you, when God 
modelled Devon, he never meant that Galway 
should starve—and if he gave a surplus to the 
one, and a deficiency to the other, tho very 
want on tho ono part, and tho redundancy en 
the other part, was a viewless finger pointing 
to fellowship and union—was a silent sermon, 
saying—“ you ean’t do without each other ; 
love one another, for all men are brethren!” 

I tell you they havo both an equal right to 
the good things of this earth. Why ? because 
they lave both AN EQUAL STANDARD OF MAN- 
HOOD, ANd AS EQUAL TREASURE OF LABOUR. Nay! 
if anything, the men of Galway have the better 
elaim—beeause their sterilo fields require 
greater toil than the rich and genial soil of 
Deven. But the question is not “ have tle 
soils different advantages ?’—the question is, 
“have its men the same wants?” 

Verily, it is you, Mr, Neale, who are “ dis- 
playing an ignorance of the conditions under 
which, from the naturo of things, eommereial 
excliange must be conducted.” 

And can it be expected otherwise from one 
whe is cyer reasoning from a false centro ?— 


* I never said a word about a “ common 
purso”’—what I proposed was, that co-opera- 
tive associations inthe same, or in eonfederatod 
trades—-should pay their surr.us FUND Inte’ 
yatlovnan EXcuELYgeER, for the exteusion of co- 
operation, instend of thoso surplus funds being, 
as now, divided among a few small knots of 


with its alluvial plains, wê may picture stand- profitinongers, nnd thus ervating a fresh suc- 
ing in the like pleasing relation, to the stony | cession of capitalists, to supersedo the present 
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who mistakes the truc standard of value: THE 
VALUE IS NOT IN THE ARTICLE, BUT 1N THEMAN. 
Mr. Neale mis-appreciates my ,vicws of co- 
operation as much as he does the real nature 
of commercial exchange. I can assure him I 
sce in it neither ‘* Minerva with helmet, spear, 
and ægis,” nor Mr. Vansittart Neale with his 
wig and gown. I seein it the basis and the 
goal of future legislation—I sce in it the first 
legislative steps when our glorious CHARTER 
has been enacted law—I see in it that which 
shall bring down tho fortunes of the rich to the 
standard of reason, and render it unnecessary 
for the able-bodied to be in idleness, since it 
will open up the adits to tho means of work, 
when political power lias destroyed the robber- 
holds that fright the work-man from the field of 
labour. I see in it, a Spirit of the coming 
years—too just, too holy, too majestic, to live 
upon the alms or sufferance of tho woalthy l 

I now request the reader once more to 
peruse Mr. Neale’s letter, and to answer him- 
self these questions :— 

Has Mr. Nea'c proved it to be right, for co- 
operative associations to charge the public 
more for goods than will cover the working 
charges and afford fair maintenance for tho 
associates; has he proved tliem right in poeket- 
ing the surplus profits, thus monopolising 
wealth, and laying the great portion of the 
public under the disability of obtaining, or of 
obtaining in sufficient quantity, the articles 
they require? 

Has Mr. Nealo shewn any possible cscape 
for the present isolated associations, from the 
absolute necessity of competing with each 
other, as soon as thoy reach a certain stage of 
development ? 

Has Mr. Neale answered the objection, that 
the amassing of wealth by a few isolated com- 
panies, must re-create the evils of monopoly? 

Has Mr. Neale disproved, that monopoly is 
throwing surplus hands into the wages-mar- 
ket faster than co-operation can take them 
out—that the monopolist will thus have the 
power to undersell the co-operator, and destvoy 
co-operation, and that political power can 
alone remove the politico-social causes, which 
thus crush industry, and undermine tlie move- 
ment? 

Has Mr. Neale not virtually admitted, that 
Be rau exists but by the sufferance of the 
rich ? 

Has Mr. Neale advanced one real argument 
against the basis of co-operation I laid down 
as the only one consistent with the laws of 
social right ? 

Has Mr. Neale advanced one single argument 
against this standard of value and commercial 
exchange + * that no man is justified in taking 
more from society than the value of the time 
and labour he bestows on it, in the return for 
which, be bestowing all he can give, society is 
bound to provide for all his just wants,” and 


| dency 
‘complain of my attack upon it as an utter 


that ‘all price asked beyond that necessary 
for this, is a robbery on the public, and an in- 
jury to society.” 

I may, as Mr. Neale says, ‘‘ be utterly ig- 
norant ef the true principles of commercial ex- 
change,” —but, at all events, I do not, under 
the cover of fino phrases, advance the most 
damnable doctrines of the modern economio 
school, I may be ‘‘ ignorant,” but, at least, 
Ido not stab democracy in the back, while 
pretending'to advocate the socialelevation ofmy 
fellow-countrynien, I may be “ignorant,” but, 
at any rate, I do not degrade tho working-man 
to a mere pensioner of the rich, and labour to 
a thing allowed tolive on sufferance by tho 
toleration of ‘noble-born”? philanthrophy. 
No! but with the strong truth of social right 
upon my side, I humbly battlo, and I proudly 
hope, for that great day, when the rich shall 
be unahle to cajole, and tho unprincipled be 
powerless to oppress—whon ‘the feeling of 
stability and security which our existing insti- 
tutions produce among the classes who have 
most to lose skall be materially shaken,” by 
that fecling being extended to those who have 
nothing to lose, because they have been robbed 
of all. 

Ayo! Sir! despite your ‘ philanthropic list 
of noblemen,’’—and your demoralising chari- 
tics, You may talk of your “ benevolent inati- 
tutions,” in nine cases out of ten (though here 
and there we find the secret donor and the 
true philanthropist), in nine cases out of ten, 
they arc the concession of Tinzvery to Fuar, 
or of AvAnice to OstenTaTION. The ‘‘insti- 
tution ” we want is the institution of free labour 
—the republic we desire, is not the republic of 
the workshop, but tho republie of the world— 
and we too, sigh for the Peace to which you 
allude—but, when it comes, it shall be the 
Peace or PEorLe, not the Prace or Kinas. 
With the strong truth of social right on m 
side, I shall still continue, humble though I 
be, to fight against the ANTI-SOCIAL ten- 
of your co-operative system. You 


misrepresentation of the spirit in which the 
movement has been commenced, and is being 
carried on.” 

If there could have been a doubt as to the 
nature of that spirit, your letter must have 
succeeded in removingit, and in shewing its, 
once sectet, deformity to al! the world. By so 
doing you have rendered a great service to 
society, for which I thank you. 

Let me, however, recommend you, to Icavo 
the defence of the present plan, to other and 
more artful hands, since there is nothing more 
damaging to a bad cause than too honest an 
advocate. 

I am, a friend to true Co-operation, * 


ERNEST JONES. 


* How now ? Mr. Vansittart Neale, 
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WOMAN’S WRONGS. 


A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS, 
I.—THE WorKING-MAN’s WIFE, 
II.—TuE Youne MILLINER, 
II.—THE Trapsesman’s DAUGHTER, 
IV.—THE LADY or TITLE. 


(Continued from page 572) 


VIll.—THE HALF-WAY HOUSE CONTINUED. 


Margaret Haspen turncd round, and saw 
by the indistinct twilight, the figure of a 
labouring man pass the window, hesitatingly, 
and looking around him, as one who feared 
discovery. Having assured himself that no 
oue but the bricklayer's wife was iu the bar- 
kitchen, he entered. 

“Good evening to ye! Can you give us 
a light, missus? ”—and he took an unkindled 
pipe out of his mouth. 

“ There’s the fire !”—said Margaret, 

The new comer walked to the fire-place, 
slowly twisted a piece of paper, lit it, and 
held it to his pipe still, after it had gone out, 
for his eyes were busy scanuing the premises. 
Feeling sure, at last, that Margaret was quite 
alone, he took off his waggoner’s slouch-hat, 
and said— 

“Dont yor kuow me again, Margaret 
Haspen?’’ 

The woman uttered a cry of surprisc. 

“You! Latchmau!’’ 

“ Hush ! silence !—don’t speak that name ! 
~are you alone in the house ?” 

“Yes! quite alone !—But why ?’’ 

Without giving an ariswer—Latchman gave 
a wild, peculiar whistle. 

Immediately heavy footsteps were heard, 
and another man, dreased like a labourer, 
entered. 

« There’s no one here but Margaret,’—said 
Latchman, and the uew visitor also uucovered. 
his head—it was Haspet! 

. Latchman stopped another exclamation of 
surprise on the part of Margaret— 

“ Great ! Is it you?’’—aaid the poor 
woman trembling in every limb. 

“It’s us, Margaret—shut the door—and 
now—quick ! give us some grub—for we've 
had nothing for twelve hours !” : 

The woman never moved. Her faded eyes 
could not stray from those two pale, hard- 
eued faces, gleaming through the fire-light of 
the room-like some threateuing apparition 
from the past. i 

“ Well !—Moggy! d’ye hear me !’’—said 
Haspen, pushing her gently. 

The sound’ of that voice, whose harsh,’ 


| 
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metallic tones were but too well remembered, 
made her start, as though beneath th: touch 
of a half-closed wound. However, meehani-r 
cally, and with a kind of fear, she proceede 
to a cupboard, and placed some food an 
drink before her sullen guests. 

There was silence for several minutes—the 
two men eat with eager haste—Margaret had 
withdrawn to a remote dark corner, and sat 
watching them, as the red fire-light fell upon 
their Cain-like forcheads. 

At last Haspen turucd, and said—“ you 
don’t seem overjoyed tosee us, Margaret !— 
yet it’s not so very short a time since we 
parted.” 

“Itsa pity, John, that we ever met! ”— 
sighed Margaret—but not reproachfully, 

‘*T know, Margaret!” and his tone was soft- 
eued—‘‘and yet, it might have been differ- 
ent—its a pity, Margaret!—-Where are the 
children ?” 

The wretched woman was more startled at 
the toue, than she had been at the first ap- 
pearance of that evening’s visitors. Her 
haud trembled much, and her cheek was 
vory pale, as she took the candle and led the 
outcast to the bed-side of his child. 

Opening the slide of the recessed bed, she 
fainted. The stalwart felou stepped to the 
bed, with the soft footfall of a slender girl. 

Little Mary lay lapped iu careless sleep. 
The roses sparkled on her dimpled cheeks— 
her loug lashes drooped peacefully over her 
closed eyes—her bright, brown, curly hair 
wautoned around her little neck—and one 
pretty hand, hanging listlessly open, shewed 
the innocence of her unconscious slumber. 
Haspen looked at her some moments, iu 
utter sileuce—then he siowly bent, and 
pressed ono gentle kiss upon her pure, calm 
forehead. Recording angels !—there was a 
tear left there ! 

The felon turned round abruptly—and 
walked with long, quick strides, to the door ; 
Margaret re closed the slide. 

At last, he said, iu a rough, hurried tone— 

“ Where’s Catherine 1” 

The poor mother bowed her head. 

“ Cathériuve has left me,” 

“ Left you? Why?” 
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“She got into bad ways—and”— 

“ And—what }—Well } ”— 

“She was with child.” 

at Ab = 

Haspen folded his arms across his breast, 
with a gloomy look—and remained silent a 
long time. 

«“ Who was she with child by?’’—he said 
at length, as though struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“ By Barrowson.” 

The name had searco escaped tho lips of 
Margaret—before the felon had started up 
with clenched fists, and flashing eyes. 

“ Barrowson and Barrowson—and always 
Barrowson !’—he hissed through his closed 
teeth. He always—and ne—and ux alone 
upon my path !—and I can’t erush his head 
between these two hands ”—and he made a 
terrible gesture. 

He sat down again, his whole body trem- 
bled with ungovernable rage. 

There was a long pause, which no one 
ventured to interrupt. Latchman had the 
true tact of knowing when to speek and when 
to keep silent. He had not uttered a word 
during the conversatiou between Haspen and 
his wife, and he, therefore, waited now, 
without showing either impatience or unes- 
siness. At last, when he thought his com- 
panion sufficiently cool to listen to him, he 
reminded him of the dangers thatsurrounded 
them, and of the priceless value of the pass- 
ing moments. 

Both the fugitives formed part of a widely 
spread metropolitan association of thieves, of 
whom strong numbers resided here and there 
about the country, affording asylum, assist- 
ance, and concealment to the imperilled bro- 
thers of the community. This commonwealth 
of thieves has remained immutable, while 
kingdoms and republics, empires and con- 
atitutions have melted away from over and 
around it. 

The two fugitives had, accordingly, depend- 
ed for concealment ou the wide ramifieations 
of their union, and relicd for evading 
tke police on the secret resting places they 
could meet in the crowded solitudes of 
London, and the denuded solitudes of the 
country. 

In the village near Margaret’s abode, lived 
one of their accomplices. Him they now 
sought to reach. After a whispering conver- 
sation with Haspen, Latchman turned to 
Margarot. 

“Do you know Plotchild ?” 

“What—the beer-house keeper in the uext 
village ?’’ 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“We must get to his house. How shall 
we find it?’ 

“Tf you go there, you'll be taken, 
police ‘use’ the house now.” 


The 
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“The ! What shall we do now, Late 
man ?”? 

“ We must send for him to come here,” 

“ Moggy, will you go for us? said Haspen. 

“Tfit is necessary to save you.” 

“Well, then, go—go quick! Tell him ‘hig 
friends of the dark glim’ want to see him.” 

“ And if he refuscs to come?” 

“You tell him that, and he'll come.’ 

Margaret weut. 

The two felous were alone in the housc— 
alonc, save the sleeping Mary. 

Latchman fastened the door behind her, 
and sat down at the table by the side of his 
companion. 

“Tf this cove will but shell out.” 

‘Perhaps he’ll put us in the way of crib- 
bing something. ‘There are plenty of bens 
here to get into.” 

“ There are the traveller’:* too—their pock- 
ets are well lined.” 

“Well do what we can—but as for the 
stone-jug, I’ll have no more of it. I’d sooner 
be scragged. ‘The first who tries to grab me 
Pll cook his goose for him with this,” and 
the bricklayer drew a formidable knife, 
sharpened into a point by the patient labori- 
ousness peculiar to a prisoner preparing for 
escape. 

“ Mind you don’t miss fire, then, and let 
out some tin with the claret.” 

Haspen made no answer, but he clutched 
convulsively that arm of death, and his eyes 
glared savagely, as some fearful but enticing 
picture seemed to rise before his mental siglt. 
Latchman thought he was merely responding 
to his sanguinary jest. 

“ We must have blunt, one way or another, 
that’s clear,” said the latter, for without a 
tanner or two we should be nabbed in four- 
and-twenty hours.’’ 

“I tell you, Latchman, I won’t go back 
there, and stand so, any longer, with a chain 
on my leg, and be made a sight of to the 
stray visitors who pass a pleasant hour in 
looking at the wild beasts in their cage. No, 
Tl hang—so, I'll make sure of that, before 
they catch me.” 

Latchman nodded approval, and the two 
felons lit their pipes, and smoked in silence. 

Some little time had elapsed thus, when a 
horse’s steps were heard in great distance 
along the road, coming in the direction from 
London. 

The two men raised their heads, and lis- 
tened. 

“Who can that be?” whispered Haspen, 
with the confused suspiciousuess of trem- 
bling guilt. 

“We can stag lim thro’ hero,” aud Latch- 
man climbed on the dresser, to look through 
a small hole at the top of the closed shutter. 


* Commercial Travellers, 


NOTES TO 
“It’s a swell on horseback.”’ 
“ Hallo! He stops.” 
“ What’s he doing ?” 
‘* He’s fastened his horse—he’s taking off 
a portmantcau—he’s eoming to the door.” 


At the eloscd door, the traveller let his 
portmanteau drop on the ground, and a 
jingling, as of money, was distinetly audible. 


The two thieves looked meaningly at cach 
other. 

Meanwhile the traveller had knoeked at 
the door, and, reeciving no answer, eried in 
an angry voice : 

“ Well, Margarct, are you asleep or dead? 
Why don't you let me in?” 

“ By my soul, I know that voice,” said 
Haspen. “Listen, Latehman, haven’t you 
heard it before? Leok, if you know him.” 

“Its too dark. Oliven’s got his nightcap 
on.* But, ab any rate, there’s no harm in 
opening, we’re two, and he’s alone.” 

“ But, if he knows us, Latehman,he’ll tell.” 

“ One ean easily prevent his doing that,” said 
the eonviet, with a soft smile that had some- 
thing horrible in it. 

“Margaret, you infernal 
you let me in?” 

“ Who’s there?” answered Latchman, mi- 
micking Margaret's voice. 

« Who the deuce should it be ? I— Barrow- 
SON.” 

«* BarRrowson !” eried the bricklayer, dart- 
ing forward, and seizing the knife he had laid 
on the table, ‘‘Let him in! Quick! Let 
him in!” 

Tho door opened—and Barrowson walled in- 

“The D seize you! Ithought you 
meant to let me shiver there all night. There's 
a fog enough to soak you to the bone—Ha! 
where’s Margarct ?”—he added, on perceiving 
what he had neglected to notice at first, that 
it was not Margaret who had let him in. He 
had .proceeded right across the room to the 
fire-place. In looking round for the ab- 
sent hostesa—lhis eyes encountered the face of 
Haspen—who stood erect, motionless, and ter- 
rible, before him. 

Barrowson uttered a ery of half surprise, 
half fear,—and involuntarily mado a step to- 
wards the door. i 

Latchman had closed it, and stood with his 
back leaning against it. 

Barrowson’s ruddy face turned very pale— 
its expression became anxious. However, he 
tried to resume his usual jovial manner, and 
exclaimed : 

. “The deuee, friends ! 
thought of seeing you here.” 

“ Or you either,” rejoined Latchman, taking 
off his hat, and bowing with deliberate irony— 
«we are quito delighted to see you in good 


! why don’t 


who would have 


* Tlie moon’s behind a eloud, 
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health, and espeoially with a well-filled port- 


manteau.” 7 

The rieh man looked at his treasure with 
trembling—he still held it in his hand, 

“ What?—that?—oli nothing! that’s no- 
thing, only a few shirts,—that’s all—But 
where’s Margaret? ’? 

“Shes gone—Barrowson !—and—you are 
alone with us !” 

aspen uttered theso words in a tone so 
deep and dread—that the merchant started at 
every syllable. 

“Then,” —said the latter—stammering, and 


advancing to the door—‘ we’ll——~we’ll ride 
on home <ood-night—friends ? y 


“ Why do you want to go,” interposed 
Latchman, “ you'll slecp very comfortabiy here. 
We’ll make all right in Margaret’s absence, 
depend upon it—you shan’t want for anything 
we can do for you. To begin—let me relicve 
you of this load’’—and he laid his hand on the 
portmantean. 

“No! No! Not abit! Don’t trouble your- 
self, I'll let nobody have it.” 

“Pooh! only some shirts! that’s all,’ re- 
sumed Latchinan—shaking it and making the 
money jingle. 

“ Whata deuecd odd sound these shirts of 
yours have ! Come, my boy ! sit down by the 
fire, and make yourself at home.” 

The miserable merchant felt his heart fail 
him. His eyes wandered from Latehman to 
the bricklayer—and found no encouragement 
from either. ‘The face of the latter, espeeially, 
literally flashed with hate. Barrowson onco 
more moved to the door with undisguised 
terror. 

“ For the love of heaven, let me go! 
tlemen !” 

‘We are no gentlemen !’'—interposed 
Haspen, in a hoarse, dry tone, in which the 
desire of prolonging the scene, struggled with 
the almost irresistible impulso of his fury— 
“ thanks to you—to yon—who forced the fel- 
lons’ chain upon our legs!” 

‘« My friends!—don’t blame me—I was not 
the eause—rest assured—my good friends !— 
Let me go !—and I swear by all that’s sacred, 
Pll never tell a soul that I have secu you !’’ 

‘¢Wo’re not afraid—for you wont go trom 
here !” sneered Latehman. 

“ What do yon mean? my friends!’ and 
the faltering merchant eould scarcely articu- 
late. ‘‘ Haspen !—my friend !” 

“J your friend !?’—thundered the brick- 
layer, every muscle of his frame suddenly 
starting into eonvulsive action’’—I ?—IJ?2—I, 
whom you ruined? I! who would tear you 
with my bare hands !” ; 

And he strode towards Barrowson,—his 
eyes on fire, his arms stretelicd forward, his 
fingers eurved to seize their prey. 

‘The unhappy merchant completely lost his 


Gen- 


| presence of mind, 
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“Where am I—Oh my God !—am I in aden 
 eut-throats?” 

“For you, at least! Barrowson!” cried 
Ilaspen, as he seized the portly merchant with 
his muscular arm, and threw him backwards 
over a beuch before the hearth. The victim 
raised himself upon his kuees—a hideous anda 
pitiable sight. His wild, unmeaning eyes were 
starting from thcir socketa, his hands were 
raised in sunplicatien, his body bent in the 
attitude of the most humiliating abjectness— 
his whole appearance exhibited what villainy 
has most vile, and fear most cowardly. He 
tried to speak, but his tecth chattered together, 
awd he could scarcely make himself heard. 

“ For the love of heaven! Haspen !—lIet me 
go! J always did good to your family 
it was I who placed your wife here. Dont’ 
take advantage of this place. Let me go.” 

“Ha! you did good to my family! did 
you?’ hissed the bricklayer. ‘* Tell ine, was 
it in lowering my wages, to drive me into 
want? Was it in turning me out of work, 
forcing me to steal from sheer hunger? Was 
itiu sending me to the hulks? Was it in 
ruining Catherine, whom you haye turned 
upon the streets? Oh! you have done my 
family much good, Barrowsonf! AndI! Til 
pay it you back now! I wont be ungrateful, 
one good turn for another! on? by one! Sze, 
Barrowson !—there’s for lowering my wage!” 
and the heavy shod foot of the bricklayer 
smote the merchant’s head, that he flew back 
crashing against the fire-place wall. 

« That’s for turning me adrift! That’s for 
sending me to the hulks! That’s for my 
child, Catherine! D'ye hear, Barrowson! 
for my child !~Catherine! Kate! Pretty 
little Kate! ‘There ! There ! There ! 
——Ha! hatha!” 

At every word the foot of the convict came 
down with a terrible blow, and the bruised 
and bloody head of the merchant rolled round 
upon the hearth-stone, He still uttered sup- 
pressed cries of agony, and once, he even 
succeeded in half raising himself, streaming 
with blood, and crying : 

“ Merey, Haspen, merey! forgive me, oh 
my God! don’t kill me, Haspen! merey ! 
don’t kill me!” 

_ He then fell forward on his face, grovelling, 
like a serpent, on his belly, beforo his former 
workman, and embracing his legs in abject 
supplication, tears and blood together fell 
from his faee. 

But Haspen was frenzied. “ You never had 
pity on mo! I want your blood, Barrowson !” 

With one hand he held the merchant 
writhing at his feet; with the other ho 
stretched towards the table, trying to reach 
the knife he had laid there. He grasped it at 
length. 

But scarcely had Barrowson seen the glim- 


mer of the blade by the fire-light, ere, with 
one of those sudden returns of strength that 
the last agony and the last despair confer, he 
tore himself away—dashed tho bricklayer 
back, and darted to the darkest corner of the 
kitchen, where he remained, uttering piercing 
cries, 

“Cut his throat! silence him, Haspen, or 
we'ro lost!” 

But Haspeu had already bounded after him, 
and seizing the merchant by the hair, had 
thrown him upon his knecs—his head thrown 
backward, and the long blade of the knife dis- 
appeared to the very hilt down the throat and 
breast of the victim. 

Barrowson fell from him without a sigh. 
Haspen placed a foot upon his forehead, and 
drew out the knife jammed firmly in the 
bones. 

Latchman drew near. He looked on the 
body with perfect indifference, and turned 
the head round with his foot, as if to see 
whether life really were extinct. The body 
never moved. 

“That’s well done. Ile’il tell no tales !” 

“ Water!” ericd the bricklayer, whose 
hands wero dripping blood. 

“There! But what shall we do with him 
now ?” 


“ Follow me, and you’ll see.” 


At this momenta key turned in the lock 
of the house door—it opened gently—and 
Margaret stood upon the threshold. 


IX,— CATHERINE, 


On the afternoon of the fatal night, the oc- 
currence of which we have just recorded, Ca- 
therine, as the reader will recollect, had called 
at the halfway house, in company with two 
men, light companions of her fullen days, whom 
she had lured on an excursion in the country. 
It will, moreover, be remembered, that she had 
promised little Mary to return in the evening. 


Separated from her mother during two years, 
she had lost sight of her early home, and wan- 
dered hither and thither, without knowing the 
dwelling-place of her deserted mother. Chance 
had now thrown that knowledge in her way. 
Although sank in the lowest stages of vice, this 
poor young girl had not lost all her better na- 
ture; in the midst of her degradation she 
cherished a remembrance of maternal love, and 
above the gangrene of foul lusts, some feelings 
of pure love still rose, like the sweet flowers that 
sometimes cluster over a_corrupt and pestilent 
swamp. 

She had, therefore, resolved to return to the 
half-way house that very night, once more to 
sce her mother, to obtain her forgiveness, and 
to embrace her once again. 


(To be continued.) 
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KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions. —History of the Hungarian Struggle 
The Origin and Annals of the Magyars.—The Causes of the Great. ` 
Hungarian Rising —The War of Insurrection.—Its Battles, 
Steges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons,* 
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(Continued from No. 30, p. 578.) 


XVII.—GORGEY. 

The fall of. Buda was the rise of Görgey. 
One of the most brilliant feats of arms had sane- 
tified disohedicuce by success. Detracti n was 
silenced, Parliament voted the thanks of the 
country and the grand cross. of the Hungarian 
Order for military merit to the vjetori sus gene- 
ral, and a committee of members, with Gabriel 
Kazintzy at their head, was deputed to convey 
the intelligence to the army. : 

Gorgey well knew the machinations that had 
been at work during the period of his transient 
eclipse, and he now refused the proffered honour, 
observing ‘that his principles would not allow 
him to aeeept a mark of distinction ; that the 
mania for titles avd orders was already rife 
among the officers of his army, and that, for the 
purposes of recalling them to their carly purity 
of purpose, he felt himself bound to give them 
his example.” 

The jealous pride is herc manifest, which 
refused to receive a reward at the hands of a 
rival—Kossuth, 

The parliament aud government now removed 
to the capital, Pesth, opened to them by Gorgey’s 
splendid vietory—it thus drew nearer to thie 
scene of confliet with the Austrians. It will be 
reeolleeted, that Kossuth had virtually recalled 
Gorgey from the field, by appointing him to 
the war-officee. Görgey well knew that this 
apparent dignity would, in reality, be his down- 
tall—and had, accordingly, not accepted it. He 
now felt that two things were necessary for his 
power and ambition: to be present and aetive 
in the government, and to be present and active 
also in the field. If, however, he devoted him- 
self to the former, some rival would possess 
himself of the control of the army, aud the 
affeetions of the soldier. If he devoted him- 
self to the latter, some rival would influenee the 
parliament and council, and thwart lris opera- 
tions in the seat of war. Aceordingly, he re- 
solved on uniting both powers in his own per- 
gon, and on being secretary at war and com- 
mander-in-ehief at the same time, An imprae- 
ticable scheme, to which, in great part, the dis- 


asters of the following campaign can be referred. 

To carry out his plan, he established a war- 
chancellery at head-quarters, to represent him 
while absent at the cupital—and transterred the 
war-offiee from Pvsth to Buda, where it sat, 
over-awed by the walls he had halved round 
with glory. He was thus establishing for him- 
selfa kind of military republic within the circle, 
but independent of the power of the national 
government, To represent him again at the 
war-office, while aktsent with the army, he ap- 
pointed a plenipotentiary in the shape of an 
under-secretary of war, 

The result was, that when quiek action was 
needed in the field, everything was obliged to 
wait, till Görgey, if at Buda, had beeu referred 
to. Ifrapid decision was needed in the cabi- 
net, everything had to wait till Gorgey’s messen- 
‘gers, if he were at the eamp, eame back from tho 
seat of war. 

To keep the commanders of the troops still 
more dependent ou his immediate will, həs 
adopted the system of issuing instructions 
merely from day to day—he gave no compre- 
hensive plan—no general outline—aud thus, 
conjoined with his absence, trammelled all the 
operations in the field, 

Again, as will presently be seen in most me- 
lancholy instances, the leaders of divisions wera 
more than ordinarily shackled, for Gorgey 
was ever doubly suspicious since Kossuth’s un- 
happy proclamation (already quoted), and con- 
strued every approach to independent action on 
the part of a commander, often so vitally neces- 
sary in the sndden turns of war, into a secret 
coliusion with his enemies in Pesth, and au act 
of mutiny against himself, 

The more to ensure his influenee, Gorgey 
placed the troops most devoted to him, and 
least devotod to Hungary, under the command 
of those whom he believed the likeliest to 
oppose his plans—while, by rallying around 
him those who were disaffected or indifferent to 
his person, he relied on proselytising them 
by tho brillianey of his conduct, and the 
natural attachment springing up between the 


* Kossuth aud Hungary commenced in No. 96, 
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general who dares and plans, and the soldier 
who dares and executes, by the common hardship 
and the not common triumph, 

Pursuant to this plan, he placed the seventh 
corps under the command of General Klapka, 
the Leonidas of Hungary; this was the corps 
which had bcen defeated by Windischgratz iu the 
autumn of 1848, and that Gorgey had led on his 
masterly expedition to the mountain cities, 
when diverting the Austrians from Debreziu. 
Its officers too, were chiefly of those lately in the 
Austrian service ; the German language, and 
German words of command, were chiefly spoken 
in its ranks; it was distinguished for discipline 
and bravery, but enthusiasm for Hungary it had 
little — merely the cold sense of military 
duty led it, and kept it unshaken in the field. 
Their General was Poltenberg, a German. He 


and his men having sworn to the Hungarian’ 


constitution, remained true to their oath—that 
was the reason why they were now fighting on 
the side of Hungary, instead of that of Austria. 

It was this sense of honour and duty, to 
which Poltenberg was sacrificed in October, 
1849, being hanged at Arad by the Austrians, 
merely because he remained true to the oath, 
which the very Emperor-King of Hungary, 
who now murdered him, had made him take. 

It will easily be understood that such troops, 
if they had any attachment, would fccl it to 
the person of that leader who had led them 
through the glorious eampaign of Upper Hun- 
gary—and that, entrusting their command to 
one whom he feared, was a means of disarm- 
ing his antagonist. 

Such were the plans of Gorgey. Altogether, 
this is one of the most interesting, thongh 
one of the most melancholy studies that his- 
tory affords : to trace the astute under-current 
of selfish policy, which was working its silent 
way under the loud surges of popular and 
imperial war, making the strong collective 
force of nations, the movements of armies, and 
the destinies of empires turu round the viewless 
pivot of resolute individualism. Coarse aud 
superficial eyes caunot trace back to the fine 
springs of action—they seek for the cause of 
Gorgey’s conduct in the bribing gold, and the 
brutal lure—far loftier, far more fatal and more 
subtle, was the bribe from the dark treasury of his 
selfish heart. But his is not atu the blame. 


XVIII.—THE GATHERING STORM, 


While Buda had been reduced, the Hun- 
garian arms were sweeping the invaders from 
the soil en every side with similar success. 
The Austrian General Malkowski, with 10,000 
mén, was, for the sccond time, driven across the 
Wallachian frontier. Perzcel had like advan- 
tages over the Servians, and effecting a junc- 
tion with Bem, laid siege to Temeshwar, By 
the end of May, he prepared to advance on Titel, 
the last Servian strenghold in the Batshka 


‘Austria to 
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country. In Upper Hungary, Dembinski main- 
tained Eperiesh and Kashay. The Transyl- 
vanian frontier was held and fortified, and the 
whole province (excepting the portion occupied 
by the Wallachians, victorious over Hatvani, and 
excepting also the strong fortress of Karlsburg,) 
was in the Hung&rian power. 

The masses which had conquered, and now 
surrounded Buda, moved slowly onward to the 
Waag and Upper Danube. 

Meanwhile, the time wasted in the siege of 
Buda, and the strength lavished in the Wal- 
lachian war, had not been lost sight of by the 
enemy. 

After the relief of Komorn, the main army 
of the Austrians, 40,000 strong, under Gene- 
ral Welden, had fallen back in confusion upon 
Pressburg, expecting every moment to hear 
the opening thunders of the Hungarian artil 
lery overtaking their rear. When, however, 
they found themselves perfectly unmolested, 
they halted, assumed a firm attitude, and actually 
threw detachments forward on the road to 
Raab, as far as Oedenburg—along the Waag 
to Freistadt, and took a position in the 
Lesser Shiitt, one of two vast swampy islands 
formed by arms of the Danube, and being a 
natural citadel on the Austrian side of Hun- 
gary. Here they waited the coming help. 
Reinforcements were rapidly marching up from 
Austria Proper, Moravia, and Behemia, which 
soon increased the army to 50,000 men, and 
the northern storm, which, when last noticed, 
had mounted the horizon as far as Cracow, 


now poured its foremost clouds over the plains 


of Hungary. A Russian corps of 16,000 men 
marched into Pressburg to act as reserve to 
their allies of Austria. 

Another reserve was concentrating at Pettau, 
in Styria, under General Nugent, who entered 
the county of Zala with impesing numbers. A 
man, too, now stepped upon the field of action, 
doomed to eternise his name in infamy. ‘The 
milder Welden, in the beginning of June, re- 
signed the command of the main army of 
General Haynau—distinguished 
alike for cruelty and courage in the Italian 
wars, The bitter worl of unbending, unfear- 
ing, and obstinate slaughter that was to ensue, 
was typified in this man, who signalised his ad- 
vent by leaving blood for every footprint. Thus, 


on taking office, he began by ordering the exe- 


cution of two brave Hungarian officers: Major 
Ladislas Mednyanski, and Captain Gruber, and 
of a highly respected clergyman named Razga. 

Relentless treachery, the most hostile be- 
cause the most guilty, was also called into 
action. Bechtold, who had betrayed his go- 
vernment when scnt against the Servians, 
now commanded the imperial cavalry. 

Forty thousand Russians, under Generals 
Liders and Grotjenhclm, entered Transyl- 
vania, and were goon joined byanother Austrian 
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army under General Clam Gallas. Through 
the Batshka country poured the Ban Jellachich 
with his Croatians, driving the ouce vietorious 
Perzcel before his tumultuous masses. General 
Grabbe, the terrible slaughterer of the Cau- 
casians, was penetrating into Hungary, from 
Western Gallieia, with another Russian army 
of 18,000 men; while the main body of the 
imposing Russian force, under Prince Paskie- 
vitsh himself, stood hehind all, cold, still, and 
threatening, ranged on and around Dukla, ready 
to let loose its tremendous deluge at the fatal 
moment. Thus nine vast armies were pressing 
from nine different sides into the middle of 
Hungary—a circle of steel and fire, growing 
sinaller and smaller every moment, against 
which the Magyars lad to make head simul- 
taneously in all direetions. The result of this 
was, that they must either at once surrender 
the greater portion of the country, and fight 
the battle on one narrow disputed eentre, or 
divide their troops into numerous small divi- 
sions, wholly inadequate in detail to resist the 
whelming masses hrought to bear against them. 

The indispensable requirements of garrisons 
and local defeuee at given points, reduced the 
effective force of the Magyars to 49,600 men, 
with 208 field-pieces, and 6,000 horses! The 
two powers lay thus in presenee of eacli other, 
while, to the one, the Austrian, reinforcements 
were drawing uear from the very boundaries of 
the habitable world—to the other, the Hun- 
garian, no added strength was given in this 
time of crisis, though the clements lay at their 
vory hearths, which might have whirled the 
drilled mercenaries of tyranny to destruction— 
the unarmed masses of the people, tlie pro- 
letarian millions, who were neglected now, and 
at last, appcalod to—when too late! 

Unhappy and ever renewed experience ! 
Nothing but Democracy can henceforth make a 
Revolution. 

Again a time of crisis had arrived. A rapid 
movement and concentration of every avail- 
able soldier on a given point, ahandoning every 
inch of ground except the fortresses and a 
battlefield, making the army tle nation, the 
camp the eapital, the staff the senate, artillery 
its eloquence, and cannon-balls its ediets, might 
have thrown a superior or equal force upon the 
yet isolated armics of the unlinked circle— 
might have disturbed their communication, 
broken their plan, crushed oue or two in detail, 
and struck confusion in the enemy, while it as- 
sured confidence and victory at home. 

The master mind of Kossuth appears to have 
understood the advantages of this plan, but to 
lave lacked the energy to have commanded it, 
and secn, in person, to its execution, On the 
17th of June lic wrote to Gencral Klapka :— 
“« As to the question between an offensive and 
defensive warfare, I am firmly convinced that 
the longer we delay acting on the offensive, 


the more prepared will the enemy be to meet 
us, and the more difficult will it be to succeed., 
In the development of resources, the enemy has 
less obstaeles to conquer than we have, espe- 
eially since the want of weapons is hecoming 
painful. In my opinion, it would have heen 
very advantageous if we had made use of the 
time while the Russian intervention was pre- 
paring, for the purpose of attacking tho Aus- 
trians, wlio were then isolated, or, at least, for 
the purpose of advaneing on the Laytha. But 
whether or not the latter niovement is still 
advisable depends upon the powers at the 
enemy’s disposal. If thestatomnet of 15,000 
inen ọn the left, and 25,000 on the right bank, 
be true, we might indeed, by a prompt and 
energetio movement, attack them ou cither 
shore.” 

Görgey gain rejeeted the advice, and, reluc- 
tant to leave the scat of Government, where his 
enemies were cabaling, he passed his time at 
Peath. His war-cliancellery he established at 
Dotish, forty miles in the rear of his army ; 
there, in the splendid castle of Count Niklas 
Esterhazy, his subordinates spent their timo 
right pleasantly in creaturo comforts; while 
not a general in the whole army knew one syl- 
lable of the plan on which his absent leader 
meant to act. 

Thus there was a great and ominous pause, 
sunilar to that which precedes the gathering 
storm, and heralds its near outbreak by unna- 
tural silence. Europe lay listening for its 
opening thunder. 

A deep feeling of depression and uneasiness 
pervaded the army and the people. They could 
not but see the coming danger; and their 
nervous foreboding was not dissipatod by the 
exhilarating stir of action. Such was not the 
temper of vietory. The people felt discontented 
at having nothing to do, while destruction was 
advancing so rapidly to their doors, and their 
defence depended on isolated and insufficient 
armies. 

The new campaign was opening mournfully, 
yet, had it been rightly wielded, there was a 
glorious spirit in that people—an unconquer- 
able heroism in that anny, and little incidents 
kept occurring from time to time which shewed 
the temper of the nation, and cheered the 
hearts of its defenders. One of these deserves 
to live through history. Hungarian regiments, 
as is well known, serve in the army of Austria 
in all parts of its extended empire. When the 
news of the rising of Hungary reached these 
distant outposts of her gallant sons, in the 
heart of Austrian camps, widely removed from 
their native land, on the furthest confines of 
the mighty strauger, it fired them with a pa- 
triotic inspiration, and few and isolated as 
they wero amid the swarms of forcign merce- 
naries, they resolved on breaking from the 
midst of their surrounding focs, and fighting 
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their way right across the Austrian armies 
and the Austrian empire to their gallant com- 
rades in their distant home! Foremost among 
these were the PALATINAL HUSSARS. 


division of this regiment turned thcir horses’ 
heads toward home. Between them and their 
goal lay all Bohemia aud Moravia. Before them 
flew the electric message of the telegraph. 
Behind them rode the pursuing cavalry of 
Austria; to meet them, the garrisons and 
militia turned out upon the road. 120 men 
thus dared the venturous ride ! 
lages at evening heard the clatter of their 
weary horses, and the sharp gallop of the keen 
pursuer. ‘Che quiet hamlets were starticd as 
the wild chase rang through the early mist of 
morning. Pistol-shot and rifle pealed on the 
dullear of midnight, and the rapid gathering, 
the expectant ambush, tlie suden charge, 
marked, like the current of a whirlwind, their 
strange, chivalrie course across the country. 
Thus they reached, in one perpetual skirmish, 
through two entire realms, their native moun- 
tains on the borders of their fatherland. ‘The 
population poured forth to meet them. It 
escorted them in a triumphal mareli to Press- 
burg. Their leader, a serjeant, was promoted 
to the rauk of lieutenant, and decked with the 
third class of the order for military bravery 
(it ought to have been the first, for the feat 
has hardly got a parallel!)—the men were 
formed into a model squadron by themselves, 
This little—nay, this great— incident gave 
hope and spirit to the army; it shewed them 
what men could do, if they dared—it showed 
them that these, who were. surrounded by the 
fullest plenitude of Austrian power, yet hoped 
and trusted in the future of their country.* 
What a lesson is read in this event! Such 
was the spirit of the Hungarian soldicrs in the 
Austrian army. Had Kossuth, instcad of 
offering aid at Italy’s expense to tle imperial 
tyrant, + sent his envoys to proclaim revolu- 
* This was uot the only feat of that heroic re- 
giment. * As the Palatinal hussars threatened 
to desert altogether, the Austrian government 
ordered them to the Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, 
among whose rocky labyrinths they thought the 
gallant horsemen less likely to escape. But on 
the mareh to their new quarters, one squadron of 
hussars left the regiment at Wels, in Upper 
Austria; a second followed soon after; and in 
Styria almost the whole of the corps dispersed, 
and rode away in little troops, each of which en- 
deavoured to find the ways and means td hasten 
to the rescue of their unfortunate country. Several 
troops succeeded in their attempt, while others 


were surrounded, eaptured, and decimated by the 
Austrians.” ; 

+ It is but fair to state that Kossuth has re- 
cently denied this, His messenger, Count Louis 
Bathyany, is dead, his friends alone surround him. 
Let him produce the Act of Parliament, granting 
the vote of 50 million florins and 200,000 men 


Leaving | 
their quarters on the borders of Saxony, a | 


The still vil- | 
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tion and liberty to his countrymen on the 
banks of the Brenta and the Po—had he 
turued the waving front of Hungarian steel 
against tho rear of Austria—what a shout 
would have burst from Italy, what an echo 
would have rolled from Europe, to sce tho 
heroic rebels climbing over Alp and Appenine, 
and crushing the Austrian colossus between the 
fraternising masses of the south and east. 

Let Hungary and the world remember: Li- 
BERTY IS NEVER WON AT LIBERTY'S EXPENSE. 


XIX.—THE OPENING OUN. 


The first gun of the last and decisive cam» 
paign heralded a victory. General Klapka 
hearing, on the 12th of June, 1849, that the 
Austrian columns were rapidly advancing on 
the 10ad to Oedenbargh, dearning that similar 
demonstrations had been made in the front of 
General Péltenberg, and had remained unre- 
pelled by the latter—receivying no instructions 
from Görgey, and fearfulof admitting the enemy 
further into the country, determined on at least 
maintaining the actual line of defence unbroken, 
and on trying the temper of the seventh corps. 

Accordingly, pursuant to his direction, Colo- 
nel Kmetty. with his division (5,000 men,) 
crossed the River Raab, and after a forced march 
of thirteeu hours, appeared before Czorna at 
five in the morning of the 12th of June. The 
Austrian General, Wiss, reecived the news of his 
approach only in sufficient time to draw up his 
forces in order of battle before the village. He 
could not retreat without sacrificing his baggage, 
and expected reiuforeements if he could main- 
tain his ground. Both armies were equal in 
number—the Magyars superior in artillery. 
The battle lasted for several hours—tlie Aus- 
trian lancers disputing the palm of bravery with 
the Hungarian Hussars. It is surprising how 
well served Austria was, and how devotedly 
her troops fought for her, The resnlt was vic- 
tory to the repub‘ic—and the defeated im- 
perialists were thrown back, leaving their géne- 
ral, Wiss, dead upon the field, eighty soldiers 
and officers (among them Prince Solms) in the 
conquerors’ hands, aud losing about 200 more 
in killed and wounded ~ after having inflicted a 
similar loss upon their foes, every fifth man of 
the hussars having been cither slain or disabled. 

This first victory, though otherwise unim- 
portant, deserves mention, from the moral effect 
it exercised on the army, aud the joy it created 
in the eapital. It tended once more to raise the 
spirit of the nation, and was a bright prelude to 


the stormy days about to follow. 


Before proceeding to the narrative of these 


for the Servian war,—ict us see that the words 
“and for the defence of the empire iu Italy,” 
are not therein. And be this as it may, he knew 
that the regiments of the Hungarian nation were 
fighting in Italy against Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
democracy. There is no denying this fact—that 
no attempt was made for their recal. 


NOTES 


great events which turned almost each suecced- 
ing day in an historic era, let us pause fora 
moment to cast one more glance at the position 
of the contending powers, und the nature of tlic 
ground on which thcir first concussion’ was to 
take placc. 

In order to mect tho Austrian -armies ad- 
vancing from the west, the banks of the Theiss 
and Upper Ilungary were denuded of troops. 
It was trom this side the Russiaus were ad- 
vancing—»ud, accordingly, nothing was leit to 
Oppose their progress, ** The capital and two- 
thirds of tho country wero given up in this 
fatal campaign, even before thie first cannon 
had heen discharged, cven before the foot of a 
single Russian detiled ihe soil of Lungary.” The 
defenec had, theretere, virtually concentrated 
itself between Pressburg and Pesth. Knowing 
what was approaching from tho rear {tlie 
whole -weight of Russia), it was manifestly 
the interest of the Magyars to push back and 
cripple Austria, before the advance of Paskic- 
Vitsl—and then to turn their victorious arms 
back on him, in case he still advanced, which 
would be less likely, at least for sometime, 
after a signal deleat of the imperialists. 
Gérgey saw this, and at last began to act up 
to the idea, But the opportunity had been 
allowed to escape, as already shown,—the 
Austrians had taken a strong, defensible posi- 
tion, , 

ilapka blames Gorgey for acting on the 
offensive prematurcly—(adinitting that he 
ought to have donc so sooner still), but would 
it not have been worse, if he had delayed still 
longer? What could he hope, when perhaps 


300,000 Russians were in his rear,—150,000° 


Austrians, Bohemians, Moravians, and Tyro- 
lese, on his front and cither side—the country 
blocked ont, food and amunition growing daily 
less, and the ranks of his 50,000 being thinned 
every hour by the uuceasing battle, withont 
the possibility of recruiting them from the 
coerced and fettcred peasantry? Gorgey’s 
fault appears not to havo consisted in 
attacking too soon, but in letting tle Aus- 
trians become almost invincible beforo he 
attacked. Thus a second time, jealousy and 
ambition Jost the Hungarian cause: firstly, in 
the auhappy storm of Buda, instcad of the 
march upon Vicuna; now, in having delayed 
to executo a rapid, conecntrated movement on 
the west. Resolved, at last, to do that, which 
ought to have been accomplished long before, 
Gorgey planned the first great general battle 
of the uew campaign, for the 16th of June, 
1849, 
. Let us now glance at the ground of this stand, 
and most of tho subscquent great struggles of 
Hungarian independence. 
Below (that is eastward of ) Pressburg, one 
of the capitals of Hungary, very ncar to the 
Austrian frontier. tho Danube divides in two 
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arms, which form tho large island of Schutt, 
The northern arm is the lesser in breadth, but 
reecives several rivers, among which tle Waag 
and Neutra are the most considerable, flowing 
into it from the mountains of Moravia. This 
branch of the Danube, up to its conflucuce 
with tho Waag, is called the Neuhausel arm, 
and from thence the Waag-Danube, From tho 
sconfluences of tho Waag and the Neutra with 
tle Danube, stretelics, gradually sloping down- 
ward to the south, for very many miles, an 
immense plain, full of swamp, quagmire, and 
morass, intersected by weak dykes, that offer 
but a feeble barrier to the inundations of tho 
rivers, leaving in the intervening spaces practi- 
cable footing fir the traveller only in tho 
height of summer, At the eastern end of this 
large island stands tle fortress of IKomorn, thio 
key to Hungary. ‘The island of Little Sehutt 
lis formed by unctuer arm of the Danube, 
that diverges from the southern braneh, some 
distance below Pressburg, and joins it again a 
considerable distanee before it reaches Komorn. 
On this arm stands the town of Raab, Tho 
twin islands are thereforo guarded at one end 
by Pressburg, at the other by Komorn, and 
the lesser, or southern one, is covered on its 
lower side by Raab, 

Such is the gencral outline of the secne on 
which tho first great shock of the contending 
masses was to take plaee, and of the great 
events which now challenge the attention of 
the reader. 


THE LOST LEADER. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribaud to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she let’s ns devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled Jum out 
silver, 
So much was their's who as little allowed : 
How all our copper had gone for liis service? 
Rags—were they purple, his heart lad 
becu proud. ` 
We that had loved him so, followed him, 
honoured hin, $ 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language—cauglit his clear 
accents, - 
Made him our pattern to live and to dic ! 
Shakespeare was of as, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch 
from their graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
Lg alone sinks to the rear ahd the slaves / 
II. 
We shall march prospering, not through his 
presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us, not from his lyre ; 
Deeds will bo dono, while he boasts his 
quiescence, 
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Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire: | | There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain’ 
Blot out his name, then, record onc lost soul | Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of 


more, twilight, r 
One task more declined, one moro footpath} Never glad confident morning again ! n 
untrod, Best fight on well, for we taught him, strike 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for gallantly, 
angels, Aim at our heart ere we pierce through 
One wrong more to man, one more insult his own ; 
to God! Then let him reccive the new knowledge, 
Life’s night begins: let him never come back and mect us, 
to us! Pardoned in Heaven, the first at the 


throne ! 


The Co-operatibe Pobement. 


I, THE CASTLE STREET TAILORS. still to return profits, but not the whole profits, 
TO TNE EDITOR OF * NOTES TO THE PEOPLE.” | ouly snch a portion as will make it the interest 

Sre, —I am asked by two of your readers, from | of members to continue dealing with them g 
Exeter and Nottingham, if I can furnish them | and then devote the rest to the formation of 
with a correct idea of the wages paid in Castle- | working-men’s associations.” —Jbtd. 
street, whether it be 30s. per week, 353. per “CASTLETON, OAKENROD, AND RocnDALE 
week, or whether it is as I have said, casually. | Srorrs.-—'Therce is fortunately no ill-fceling be- 
They ave paid casually, And I believe the | tween the three bodies, but # separation of in- 
other statements to be incorrect. ‘Phe follow- | terests, which can scarcely futl to be prejudi- 
ing figures, taken from the wages-book of the | cial to all,’ —Ibid. 


Castle-street Association during one of its best “‘While, however, I deny that they are 
quarter’s business, will somewhat satisfy my | mere profit-mongers, let me frankly confess 
interrogators, that I believe there is a great deal of isolation, 

July Quarter, 1850. blindness, and selfishness in the present move- 


Salaries (fixed) to Managerial ment. Still, great good will grow out of it. 


Staff one uae =. sol 10) 0 The wisest and best men amongst them are tired 
Gross amount paid as “Al- of isolation, and are crying for wnion.”’—Ibid. 
lowances”’ oe xo 8D e The above are cheering evidences, that at last 
£odU 12 | the great truth, for whieh tlicse “ Notes ” have 

Average numher of men, ... 30. so long contended, is beginning to dawn on the 
Average wages paid per week 33 15 7 co-operative mind—the truth, that isolated as- 


sociations must lead to competition of the one 
concern against the other, as goon as each has 
exhausted its own sphere of customers, and the 
one tries to make up for deficiencies by drawing 
the cnstom from its neighbour, and that the in- 
evitable result of this must be mutual ruin, or 
the establishment of a few monopolising con- 
cerns, that have swallowed up the rest, re-cre- 
ating the present evils of competition and mono- 


ploy. 


Ditto. ditto, paid to each man —— 
per week ... on B00 12 6 
To each man his full share of 
profit per week are 0 6 0 


Sl G 5 
Your readers will contrast this with “ Cham- 
bers,” and when they wish to know more I shall 
be happy to furnish them with that knowledge, 
only they should write to the Editor,—Yours, 


truly G. E. Harris. 5 ‘ 
? 4 _**Parstox, August 30th, 1851.—During the 
H. CONFESSIONS AND ADMISSIONS last six months three co-operative stores 
OF THE PRESENT MOVEMENT. have closed ; one wss merely some dozen indi- 


‘‘I hold it to be one of the most important | viduals acting together, another was called the 
omissions in the constitution of the society for | Odd Fellows’ Stcre, but through bad manage- 
promoting working-men’s associations, that it | ment it became seriously embarrassed, and 
is not made incumbent on all societies receiving | finally closed. Thore was another which pro- 
what is sufficient to proeure absolute necessa- mised, if carried out according to the rules, to 
ties, above, say, 218, a week, to contribute onc- | be of much advantage to its members, and the 
tenth of their allowance to a “ Reserve Allow- public, but want of energy on the part of its 
ENS Fund,’ to provide capital for the exten- members—bickerings arising from want of 
sion of their owu business, and bring other } common forbearance, and a determination, 
working-men into the association, besides de- | when the company was prospering, to limit its 
votiug the whole of the middle-man fund, or | members contrary to the rules, led to the affairs 
mc tg the same end.’—Socialist.* _ | being wound up.* A profit of 20l. per cent. 

‘What our stores have to do, therefore, is | was divided amongst its members. Tt was on 

* The fullest sentence of condemnation to the | the principle of the Galashiels store.” 

present movement.—E. J. * How now, Mr. Vansittart Neale, 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To THE WoRK:NG-MEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement 
of all the grievances under whieh you labour, in your several trades, eitlier individually or 
eollectively, for insertion in these pages. If you suffer any aet of oppression or injustice, no 
matter how high or how powerful,may be the party who infliets it, it shall here be published 
to the world at large. 

As far as this periodieal is eoneerned, at least, no man need suffer wrong in silehee. 

All attempted reduetions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to publish, The information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent? but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or eommunieated to any one. 
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Aceounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 
Advertisements of Demoeratie and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
seriptions, and announcements of their fortheoming meetings will be published free of all 


charge 


Letters to be addressed to Erxxsr Jones, eare of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London. 


I. THE COLLIERS.—SPITAL TONGUES 
COLLIERY. 


The men of this colliery are compelled to 
subscribe from 4d. to 6d. per fortnight out of 
tbeir hard earnings to support a surgeon who 
has, in réturn, to attend them. In most 
other collieries in the district it is at least 
nominally optioual with the men whether they 
will subscribe, or not ; in this colliery the sub- 
scription is eompulsory, or, rather, it is no 
subseription, for the master deducts tbe money 
from their wages. There are upwards of 
ninety men under him. The surgeon is a 
friend and protege of tle master. [Thore are 
special reasons which prevent the insertion of 
tle next remarks of our correspondent.) The 
men have often tried to frce themselves from 
this imposition, but in vain. It may be added, 
that the “surgeon” is often (it is not said he 
is in this case) a disgrace to the “faculty ”— 
perfeetly ignorant of his profession,—beneath 
whose reckless and mangling hands tbe 
wretched collier is erippled for life. To him 
they are required to entrust the lives of their 
wives and children; and to a greedy corinorant 
they are often forced to contribute that, which 
spent in food, would do far more for maintain- 
ing health and strength. Tbe system affords 
an opportunity for the master to pension off 
some broken-down roue of his own family or 
acquaintance. Now, if tbe men are to pay 
for a surgeon, they ought to have the choosing 
of him, when they eould select a skilful and 
bonest practitioner, and not a man who sows 
disease, crippledom, and death, around him! 
I repeat, this is not said of the particuiar case 
before us, but of what is too often the case in 
the various collieries of England; for where 
‘the matter is ‘‘ optional,” the result of a re; 
fusal is too often a dismissal. 

The reader may think (although he would 
be wrong in so thinking) tbis gricvance a 
slight one. But it is another of those symp- 


toms that labour is a slave. It is one out of 
the many.” Each alone would be bearable ; but 
take the mass of them togetber, and they 
form a system of robbery, oppression, and 
iniquity for which tbe feudal ages lave no 
parallel. Not alone docs the direct and in- 
direct plunder take place in the shape of 
lower wages and harder work, and the thousand 
other modcs chronicled in these pages, but 
actually, “kindness” and “ philanthropy ” 
are made fresh stalking-horses fer uncon- 
scionable theft. 
I. THE SHOEMAKERS. 
WAGES AT LOUGHBORO. 

The journeyman, on going to the shop, will 
get one pair, or perhaps two, of half-welling- 
ton boots. He has to find his own shop, room, 
and grindery (that is, hemp, flax, wax, paste, 
bristles, heel-ball, &c.), and“ his own tools, 
firing, and candles. The grindery costs a 
man one shilling per week. The pair of 
boots will cost him twelve hours’ labour. The 
master will scrutinise the work as keenly as 
though he meant to give the man thc value 
of the boots for making them, instead of 
which, if it is first-rate work, he will give 
him 3s., if otherwise 2s. 6d. These are the 
highest wages in the trade for a man, for 
“ men’s strong-work.’? ‘The wages for closing 
and bottoming blucher-boots are 2s. 6d., to 
earn which costs a man sixteen hours’ hard 
labour, he having to find his own grindery, 
d&c., as before. *‘ Boys’ work ” is still worse, 
the man being paid by tbe size, up to the 
fourth sizc, for which he gets 2s. 2d. for 
closing and making, they being only one size 
less than meus’, and taking the same time 
and labour. 

Again, says our correspondent, we have to 
complain of the manner in which we are kept 
waiting for work. It frequently occurs that, 
when a man bas finished the work he has out, 
he will have to wait a day, and sometimes two, 
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beforo ho gets any more work;* for the 
masters always contrive to keep more men 
hanging about the shop than they can fully 
_cmplou, so that if aman complains, they can 
tell him ‘ho is at liberty to better bimself if 
he ean,” 

The ‘womens’ men,” or men employed in 
making womens’ shoes, get Is, 5d. (with 2d. 
extra for patent leather) for making a pair of 
women’s boots (they finding the grindery, &e.). 
These boots will take nine hours’ work. In 
this town the earnings of journeymen shuc- 
makers do not amount, on an average, to move 
than mene SMLLINGS PER WEEK! + 

A Kxicurt oy titre, Last, 


ML—GREENWICIL SHOMMAKERS. 

Mr. D. P. Foxwell writes :—** Thousands 
of shoemakers are working at tho present time 
for one penny per hour, {L have myself made 
ladies’ shoes for sixpence per pair. These 
shoes occupied four hours’ of my timo each 
pair, and the prejit reclized on these shoes ts no 
legs their 2s. per pair, „These shoes, be it 
understood, are sold in ‘respectable’ shops, 
They are not these shoes that hang on tho 
door-posts of the slop-shons, but they are sold 
to ladies, who little think of the misery en- 
dured by the maker, or of the villainy prac- 
tised by the shopkeeper, who tells his customers 
they are French shoes, when the fact is they 
are mado in Dethnal-Creen, or some such 
place, Political power alone can change this 
state of things--politieal power cannot be 
obtained without making some saeriliee<but 
the man who does obtain one ponnd per week 
is not willing to snerifiee one shillins to ad- 
vance the condition of those who are obliged to 
live on ten shillings,” 


IV.—THUE WEAVERS OF OLDIIAM. 

A gross reduction his been attempted at 
Mr. Joseph Wrigley’s factory. near Oldham. 
The central couunittes of the factory workers 
has issned a statuunent of the case, and two 
letters have been addressed to Mr. Wrigley. 
This is another of those ingenious contrivan- 
ces, by which the workingman is robbed of his 
wages, without the danger of an openrednetion. 

The address says, the weavers “have been 
paid trom seven to twelve per cent. below 
tho msr price, They have not known the 
weight of: their warps, without which they 


* Iere is another corroboration of the state- 
ments so frequently made in these “ Notes,” aud 
of the scicutitic system by which a competitive 
surplus is kept up. See, especially, No. 4, where 
a synopsis of the last five years’ wages in most 
trades throughout Great Britain is given to the 
reader, 


{ This applics, of course, to those who are 
supposed to be at “regular? work. Vast num- 
bers in the trade are out of work. for mouths 
together,—h, J, 
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wages, For example: suppose a cut when 
‘woven weighs 100 pounds, how can the 
| weavers toll the quantity of weft put in, un- 
less they know tho weight of the warp? If 
{the warp is called two pounds more than it 
‘really is, then tho weavers are cheated out of 
jwhat they ought to lavo for weaving two 
‘pounds of weft; and that has been done to a 
i great extent. 

“The cuts, some of which are 160 yards 
long, must be made within half a pound of a 
certain weight. ‘The weavers are fined twico 
| the value of what it may be over or under, 
i though it is impossible, even when the conyts 

of the weft and twist are not changed, to 
bring them out within the limits. A certain 
jnmuber of picks put in a warp of a given 
e will at one time make the work too 
jlight, while the next warp or weft that may 
be used, which is still called the same counts, 
may make the work too heavy. Now, such 
a chango could not be, if the counts were not 
chauged; but that is one of the ingenious 
dodges of our employers, to make it impos- 
sible for ns to make géods tho exact weight, 
in order that they may have a pretext for 
taking our wages to enrich themselves at our 
expense, 

© “We have also to complain of the tmon- 
strong imposition practised upon us called 
the Gas vax. That is, they make us pay for 
the gas consumed ih the mill, though there 
is not another manufacturer in Oldham that 
takes payment from tho weavers for the same 
article. 

“Our waxes have been reduocd so often, 


| could not calculate the amount of their 


that it is impossiblo to carn moro that Us. or 
78. per week off two looms,” 

Tho address, then, speaking of the masters 
generally in Oldham, gives tho following ex- 
posure of tho morality of tho factory system: 

“The evils above-nicntioned are not all of 
which we have to complain. One or two of 
these omployers say that the people are their 
slaves, aud have a right to make uso of them 
for any purpose. Oh, fathers and brothers, 
your daughtors and sisters have been grossly 
insulted. They have been told by one of 
these honourablo employers, that they should 
consider themselves honoured by being 
noticed, and asked to pander to tho passions 
of his filthy cravings.* Will you permit such 
things as these to bo perpetrated on your un- 
protected danghters? Will yon raise no arn 
to teach these should be-men that you will 
not bo robbed of your wages, make your 


* I have received a statenent, with the fullest 
proof, of » gross and systematic plan of indecency 
aud lust practised by ouc of the Oldham cm- 
ployers, that is perfectly astonishing and revolt- 
ing. But the very nature of the act precludes, for 
decency’s sake, its description, 
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work for nothing, and then be rewarded by 
the seduction of your daughters and sisters ? 
If you will allow theso things to go on, we 
have little hope for the morality of future 
generations.” 

The coinmittce, Mr. Wrigley having refused 
to talk with the men, theu addressed a 
printed letter to him, in which they again 
thus graphically describe the mean trick by 
which the weavers at his mill are mulcted : 

“Some mouths since it was made known 
to you that the prices you pay for weaving 
were below the standard price. You were 
also informed that the weight of the warps 
were not known to the weavers, without 
which they could not calculate the real 
amount of their earnings; but. this was not 
all, you insisted on having a picce of cloth 
160 yards loug within half a pound of a cer- 
tain weight, or you fined them double the 
quantity they might be over or under; and 
you took good care the weavers should not 
have a fair opportunity of doing right, by re- 
peatedly changing the counts of the weft and 
twist. It is impossible for your weavers to 
avoid being ‘fined,’—at one time a certain 
number of picks put into a warp of a given 
weight, will make work too light; while at 
another time the same picks put into the 
same warp will make the work too heavy. 
What a splendid contrivance! You deserve 
to be immortalized for your ingenuity! ! 
What a clever thing it is to set a trap to 
catch the weavers, and afterwards ‘fine’ 
them for it.” 

As no redress wasafforded, the weavers gave 
the usual legal notice to leave—whereon Mr. 
Wrigley discharged half of them, without an 
hour's notice,—a cuuning trick to intimidate 
and cajole the other half into submission. 
But the men stood by each other,—Mr. 
Wrigley preaching very loudly about his love 
of justice aud right, and saying at the same 
time, he would not pay as much as the other 
masters at Oldham, unless he were made. 

In the followiug week the committee pub- 
lished another letter to Mr. Wrigley, in which 
they stated :— 

“We will now look at the result of your 
proceedings, and, as we promised last week, to 
shew that your actions have a baneful effect 
over the commercial transactions of all mill- 
owners making a similar description of goods 
to your owu. Of course you buy cottons in 
the same market as others, and no doubt 
you visit the Manchester Exchange for the 
purpose of disposing of your goods the same 
as other manufacturers : thenif you buy and 
sell in the same market as others, it follows 
that you can give as good wages as others, 
and have the same chance of effecting sales ; 
but you are not satisfied with the seme 
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not do that unless your goods are made for 
less, and that cannot be done only by cutting 
down the wages of labour, which you have 
done from time to time in the way we stated 
last week, until your poor. weavers were not 
paid more than 7 shillings for work, for which 
they would have got nine or teu shillings at 
other mills. 

“These are facts, and we are prepared to 
prove them. We do not believe that any 
master will be so unjust as to assist you in 
the present struggle ; if they would consult 
their own interest, they would combiue with 
us to demand from you a rate of wages at 
least equal to those which they are paying. 
We ask no more, and whether we stand alone 
or not, it shall never be said that a body of 
weavers at Heyside are willing to work for 
less than their fellow operatives at Oldham 
and other places.” *# 

The weavers, being on strike, issued the 
following report to the power-loom weavers 
of Oldham and neighbourhood :— 

“FRIENDS AND FELLow OPERATIVES.— We 
are now in the second week of our 
strike. Up to this time we have beeu 
able to conteud against the cuuning craft 
and duplicity of our employers, and by your 
assistance we will never submit to the mon- 
strous wrongs sought to be inflicted upon us, 
by those who have always been devising some 
plan to reduec our carnings. 

“Weavers of Oldham and surrounding 
towns,—this is your battle as well as ours: if 
we are beaten, you will suffer—and if we are 
suceessful, the evils that at present hang 
over us both, will be driven away. To the 
weavers of Oldham in particular, our case is 
of the utmost importance, for if we are made 
to suffer in this affair, the evil will expand 
like epedemical contagion to all the work- 
shops in Oldham. Let us look at the subject 
in its proper Jight, we can see very clearly 
that to be successful in this matter will cost 
you very little; but, ou the contrary, it will 
cost you some hundreds of pounds. For 
example : suppose Messrs. Wrigley should re- 
fuse to comply with our just demands for 
some months, they cannot hold out for ever, 


* Let me assure the Oldham weavers, they WILL 
have to stand. alone. Don’t let them for a mo- 
ment imagine that the other masters look with an 
angry eye onthe attempt of Mr. Wrigley. Don’t 
let them for a moment imagine they are afraid of 
being undersold. The whole is a disgraceful trick 
—they wish every success to Mr. Wrigley, for then 
they, too, will be able to turn round on their 
hands, and say— We have to compete with Mr. 
Wrigley in the same market. He undersells us 
because he pays his men less. Therefore we must 
pay you less too.” Do you see through the plot? 
Oh ! do not be so short-sighted, as ever to expect 
any sympathy from the capitalists ! It isa war 


chances as your neighbours. You must| to the death between you—for heaven’s sake! 
undersell them in the market, but you could | don’t be of your guard. E.J. 


—more stupid and wealtly men than they 
have been forced into submission by your 
perseverance before new ; and we think that 
30 or 40 weeks of a contest will be no trifling 
matter for these employers. Well, what are 
you ealled upon to pay? One penny per loom 
per week for that time will only he a trifle 
to you; you may pay this small sum, anel 
never fcel its ctfects, and we are sure your 
penee will not bo lost. No, you wil} have 
ood interest for all you pay. 

“Tf Messrs. Wrigley succeed in compelling 
their weavers to pay for gas, aud make them 
submit to all the othor wrongs, it will be a 
very serious thing for you. Instead of pay- 
ing one penny per loom a week for a few 
months, you will be called upon to pay for 
every foot of gas you consume, and in one 
short winter you will have to pay more for 
gas by fifty times than you are desired to 
contribute towards the weavers now on 
strike. 

“Took at the matter for yourself. Would 
it not be better for you to pay two pence per 
week for a few months towards supporting 
these weavers, than pay to your employers 
that sum for every week of your lives while 
you are consuming gas in the winter? Be 
sensible for once, and of two evils ehoose the 
lesser. Under any circumstanees this eontest 
at Heyside will not eost you more than afew 
shillings each, and who would not pay that 
small sum to save pounds in the future? Go 
on weavers of Oldham ! Hitherto it has been 
your pride and boast to assist the weak and 
opprest ; you will not throw off your armour 
whilst there is an enemy to vanquish, or a 
wrong to redress. Remember the insults 
these weavers have borne from their etn- 
ployers! Remember all the wrong and op- 
pression of which thoy have been the victims. 
Tn your hands we leave the casc of the Little- 
wood weavers, it is in your power to protect 
them from the tyranny of Joseph Wrigley 
and Brothera. ‘This weck and in future the 
committce request every weaver in Oldbain 
to pay one penny per loom during the 
strike. 

“We hope our Stockport and Stalybridge 
friends will arouse, and do their duty as they 
have done in times gone by. 

“We are, Sir, yonrs most respectfully, 

“rite COMMITTEE.” 


“OnpuamM.—Tho ,committee meot every 
Saturday night, from 5 to 9 o'clock, at tho 


houso of Mr. Robt. Roberts, Moulders’ Arms, 
Fouleach Brow. 


“Tivpz.—The committee meot at G. Bur- 


ton’s, the Commercial Inn, every Monday and 


Thursday evenings, at half-past seven o’clock, 
to give out reports and receive subseriptions ; 


and delegates from the various mills are re- 


quested to attend. 
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“Asntoxy.—The eommitteo meot every 
Wednesday night, from seven until nie 
o'clock, to give out reports; and every Satur- 
day night, from six until cight o’eloek, to 
recoive subscriptions; and every Sunday 
night, from seven until nine o’cloek, for 
general purposes. 

“ StockrorT.—Subseriptions reecived at 


the Trades’ Association-room, Bomber’s Brow, 


on Saturday cvenings, frum five till uine 
o’cloek.” 
V.—THE SEAMEN. 

In craving the attention of the operative 
bodies to our movement, we request them to 
follow onr example: to come out and swell 
the ranks of union: and would beg to lay 
before them a few of the grievances we are 
labouring under. I. We have been obliged 
to pay one shilling per month for upwards of 
fiftcen years, into what is termed the ‘* Muster- 
roll Fund Society,” a Government Institu- 
tion. But almost invariably before any be- 
nefit could be obtained from this fund, upwards 
ofa month was spent in getting eertificates and 
forms to prove identity ; and when granted, 
what was the benefit? The party beeame en- 
titled to three shillings per month for one part 
of the year and eigiteen-penee per month for 
the other, and this to support a family! A 
man pays one shilling per month for fiftcen 
years, and gets eighteen-pence for a few 
months! Hundreds have turned away with 
disgust, when, on applying for that relief, they 
found the contemptuous manner with which 
they were treated by various local officials, 
But tosome there was no other resource, for tf 
the parish is applied to, the first question on 
finding the party to be a seaman, is : ‘‘ Have 
you been to your Muster-roll Society ? If not, 
go. If you have that society's benefit, we can 
do nothing for you!” Thus, a seaman is denied 
a benefit, the most improvident can easily pro- 
eure. Under the name of a beneficial provi- 
sion, he aetually doses moncy, and, still more, 
is positively debarred from receiving even the 
dole of the pauper. And now, after tle many 
thousands of pounds paid by us into that 
Muster-roll Fand, Mr. Labouchcre informs us 
it is £800,000 in debt, which is an evident 
proof of that society’s funds having been mis- 
applied. 

II. Wo are tieketed like slaves. 

II. We are brought under the surveillance 
of a Board of Trade that has evinced an utter 
ignorance of nautical affairs, and some of 
whose regulations I will now enumerate. The 
remainder I will touch on upon a future ocea- 
BIOU 

ist. If not on board at the time fixed by 
agreement, to forfeit oue day’s pay. What- 
ever may be the cccasion of your absence after 
such hour, whether arising from wilfulness or 
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any unforeseen accident, the party is liable to | liction of duty, and of inflicting an injury upon 


havo one day’s pay deducted from his wages, 
while a mechanio can get off with a quarter 
of a day’s deduction (or less) if he happens to 
be late, as the case may be. 

2nd. If not on board at the expiration of 
leave, to forfeit one day’s pay, If, after work 
is done in port, you go, hatin hand, to the 
officer, with ‘* Please, Sir, can I go on shore 


to enjoy myself for an hour or two ?” and, if 


that prayer is heard, an hour is appointed for 
your return, but should you be later than the 
given period, your poor wife and family have 
to lose another day’s pay, if the officer so 
chooses, 

3rd. For using insolent or contemptuous lan- 
guage to a master, or any mate, to forfeit one 
day’s pay. ‘This is made a great vehicle for 
wages-plunder, inasmuch as tlie seaman is 
often aggravated into using strong language; 
or, on the other hand, a master may construo 
nearly what he pleases into insolence, and 
thus gratify his malico or vindictiveness. I 
really wonder what amount of fines and forfei- 
tures the Board of Trade receive. It must be 


enormous, for these fines go to the coffers of 


the said Board, and are applied, principally, to 
support a troop from the fag-end of the aris- 
tocracy. £800,000 in debt! Who has got 
the money? At least half has gone in the 
quarter I have referred to. 

4th. For striking or assaulting any person 
on board or belonging to the ship, to forfeit 
two days’ pay. ‘This, also, ought to be op- 
posed; for, however grossly a man may be 
insulted, le must quietly turn his other cheek 
for the blow, instead of repelling like a man 
such unjustifiable assault. But if he does so, 
down go two days’ wages. 

These are some of the rules calculated by 
the honourable Board of ‘Frade to raise seamen 
in the seale of morality, and to thcir proper 
position in society, I will conglude with the 
promise that I will from time to time forward 
you for insertion a list of the grievances we are 
labouring under, hoping that it may be the 
means of inducing others to do the same. I 
will likewise let you know the state of our pro- 
greas in union with the miners, At preseut 
the most cheering intelligence is pouring in 
from all quarters, In Scotland our missionary 
has met with a hearty Scottish welcome, and 
hundreds are flocking under our standard. I 
will just state one fact, which I am prepared to 
prove, shewing that we have got some good 
by ourunion, The seamen of the Tyne have 
pocketed upwards of £5,000 in the shape of 
extra wages sinee the 29th of January last, 
the tine we commenced to agitate for a repeal 
of the Marine Act ; and I farther say, that tlie 
seaman who has pocketed one farthing of that, 
and who at the saine timo stands aloof while 
others are striving to better their pecuniary 
and moral position, is guilty of a gross dere- 
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his neighbour, 
Yours, in the cause of freedom and humanity, 
Arex. W. HAMILTON, Cor. See. 
Nowcastle-on- Tyne., 


[The union between the seamen and miners 
is oue of the wost gratifying features of modern 
progress, and it is as necessary as it is wise; 
for let the seamen of the Tyne recollect, that 
the extension and completion of the railroads 
will throw vast numbers of scamen ont of em- 
ployment, by transferring the transit of coals 
and ore from the water to the laud. Let the 
miners recoilect, that the surplus thus created 
in the labour-market will be thrown into the 
mines, to bring down the wages of the miner, 
and thus the wages of both seaman and miner 
be diminished from causes reacting on each 
other. Let them both recollect that the very 
completion of the railroads which effects this, 
will act still further prejudicially, in throwing 
tho railway-labourers out of work, who will 
thus be another surplus cast into tho ship 
and the mine. Seamen and miners! unito! 
unite! But you must all unite, or the ono 
portion will be used as a leverage to destroy 
the other, Draw also the ratlway-labourers 
into your confederation, for they, too, ag just 
observed, enact onc of the leading parts in this 
great drama of labour.—E. J.] 


VI. THE MILLWRIGHTS, SMITHS, AND 
FITTERS, OF GATESHEAD. 


It has been the rule in the above trade to 
begin work in the winter quarter at 7 a. m., 
and continue till 6 p.m. But last year the 
men in the employ of Messrs. Hawks, Craw- 
shay, and Sons, of Gateshead, worked three- 
quarter time, and lost the hour, with tlie un- 
derstanding that they would reecive the hour 
agusual. Wher the period arrived, however, 
the arrangement was set aside, and the depu- 
tation of the men unceremoniously dismissed. 
They are working nine hours daily, aad tose 
the one hour, making a weckly loss of 2g. per 
man, Our correspondent justly observes, “ if 
we submit, the reduction will be enforced 
throughout the trade.” They have called a 
general meeting, and issued the subjoined 
circular :— 

“ We, the millwrights, smiths, and fitters, 
of Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, and Son’s, wish 
to call your attention to the reeent alteration 
of the hours of labour during the winter quar- 
ter, our cinployers compelling us to work from 
six to six. ‘This being an encroachment on the 
rules of our trade, we earnestly request a ds- 
putation from each shop on the Tyne, to attend 
our meetings, at half-past sevon o’clock, p.m., 
at the house of Mr. G. Lawson, Coach and 
Horses Inn, High-strect, Gateshead, to take 
the subject into immediate consideration.” 
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What is Kossuth ? 


At LAST HE HAS MADE HIS CHOICE. 
“Ife who is not for me is against me,” 


A painful conflict seems to have been going 
on in the breast of M. Kossuth, as to whom he 
should declare himself for. Ho has, indecd, 
for a time, bocn trying to please all -partics. 
Finding, however, this to be an impossibility, 
(thank heaven! theage of fine phrases is be- 
ginning to wane!) he hag chosen his party— 
he has east his lot among the oppressors. It 
may not be very popular in this moment of 
publie folly and enthusiasm to place things in 
their real light—but it is none the less of vast 
importanee, that the people should know their 
friends and their foes. The great revolutions 
that are coming over Europe must not be allowed 
to fail this time, though they did the last—by 
the people placing eonfidenee in their ENEMIES ! 

M. Kossuth, in his speeeh at Birmingham, 
hasjtold us—‘* Three years ago, yonder house of 
Austria had ehiefiy me to thank for not having 
been swept away by the revolution of Vienna, 
in March, 1848.?’* 

By so doing, he inflicted a greater injury on 
democracy, on liberty, truth, and justice, than 
perhaps eenturies will be able to repair—he 
Icft the serpent erect that he well knew was 
hostile to every spark of freedom and progres- 
sion, the demon, with whose existence tho 
safety of the people was ineompatible, 

His conduct towards Italy has been recorded 
in these pages. He has since his advent to 
England, attempted to deny it. Bathyani, 
his messenger, is murdered by Austria, nonc, | 
save lis friends and creatures are around him, 
denial is easy, but one fact speaks trumpet- | 
tongucd: the Hungarian legions were never 
recalled frem Italy ! Twat he cannot deny— | 
there stands the fact, whieh nothing can effaee. 

From his abode at Broussa he addressed a | 
letter to America, containing the following 
passage : 

“Tne Hungarian nation loved frecdom as | 
the hest gift of God, but it never thougbt of | 
commencing a erusade against kings in the | 
naime of liberty. In Hungary there werc none į 
of these propagandists, wlio alarm so much the ; 
rulers of the old world. j 

“ My countrymen were not influenced by the | 
theeries of communists or socialists, nor were | 
there what the conservatives call anarehists.’’ 

At Marseilles, resentment towards that mis- 
erable schemer, Napoleon, a display of the 
wondrous spirit of the glorious French people, 
and an idea that the people would ere jong he 


* The reader will distinguish this revolution 
from that of October of the same year, the events 
of which are narrated in these “ Notes.” 


frce, extorted a few fine phrases from hie lips, 
whieh ever eredulous democracy construcd into 
a pledge of sympathy. 

Tat Po ea omni refused to attend 
the working-man’s banquet in that town-—he 
there refused to attend a banquet of the Lon- 
don working-men—he refused to receive a de- 
monstration at thcir hands—never, however, 
refusing any banquet or flattery at the hands 
of the enemies of the working-men. 

At Winchester, he declared himsel? hostile 
to democraey, and a foe of the Red Republic. 

At London, after an infinite amount of so- 
licitation, flattery, and persuasion, he conde- 
scended to recognise the existence of the “ De- 
monstration Committce,” and to receive the 
homage of the “inhabitants of London,” on 
eondition that democracy was not brought for- 
ward, that Chartism was never mentioned, and 
that (as Mr. Hunt says) Mr. Feargus O'Connor 
should he exeluded, a prohibition which, there 
is pretty good proof, though not positive, was 
extended to another ehartist, though a mem- 
ber of that very eommittee ! 

At Copenhagen House, he made a reaction- 
ary speeeh, which the pcople cheered to the 
echo, wrought on, as usual, by a few fine phrases 
against despotism (by which the despotism of 
Czars and Emperors, not that of cotton-lords, 
landlords, and middle-class, was meant). The 
banquet he religiously abstained from attending. 

Subsequently he is reported to have madd 
a socialist speech to a deputation ot French- 
men, a speech which he has since formally dis- 
owned, giving thie lie to its reporters. 

Thus stood the matter, and on the strength 
of that speech the masses again took eonfideuce 
in him, and poured forth on his path fat Bir- 
mingham and Manchester. It had doubtlessly a 
very good effeet, that the belief in sueh a speech 
should fly before him to prepare his reception 
inthe manufacturing districts. It was a clever 
stroke of policy, whcu he saw that the Copen- 
hagen gathering was thinned by his Winches- 
ter denuneiations. This crowning ovation over, 
M. Kossuth takes his side, publishes his final 
ereed—aud mark the time, place, and com- 
pany he chooses for the declaration. 

A grand collation was given at Mr. Henrv’s, 
M.P., for Laucashire. A numerous circle was 
assembled—the elegant saloons of the largest 
commission-agent of Manchester—perhaps of 
Europe—were crowded with the. incarnation 
of moneyocracy. No proletarian eyes or ears 
were there. The ‘‘rabble” were far away 
outside, cheering their poor lungs hoarse at the 
park gates of the great representative of their 
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elass-curse, and their commercial feudalism. 


Within thatsumptuous mansion, the Daily News | will be hooked sooner or later. 


tells ns, was ‘‘asclectionof the wealth, influeuce, 
and manufacturing intelligence of the northern 
district. There were present a few of the most 
extensive manufacturers from Manchester, 
Liverpool, Oldham, Ashton, Bury, Bolton, 
Stockport, Bradford, and Leeds.” And thus, 
according to the same Daily News, did M. 
Kossuth give tlem his articles of belief, and his 
plan of future action :—‘* I consider the state of 
Europenow to be such that France, for instance, 
‘having failed in obtaining the practical results 
of three revolutions, it is natural that three 
such failures within sixty years should put the 
people on to new doctrines to regulate tlie 
future of the world. These doctrines by some 
are called communism, by some socialism. 
Now, I can understand communism, but not 
socialism. I have read many books on the 
subject, I have consulted many doctors, but 
they differ so much that I never could under- 
stand what they really mean. However, the 
opinion of the world is ruled by the sense 
which is attributed to certain words, It may 
be the true sense of the word, or, it may be 
the supposed one. But socialism, as J under- 
stand it, is inconsistent with social order aid 
the security of property. (Loud cheers.) That 
being the case, J am entirely convinced that 
it is important and beneficial to humanity, 
when a man, plain or simple, however undeserv- 
ing, can somewhat influence, by his acts ana by 
his activity, the next struggle in Europe. 
Now, it is not my merit, but from the state of 
my casc in my conntry, that I can some- 
what influence the next revolution which is 
unavoidable in Europe. And I dcelare that I 
have the most determined resolution to influ- 
ence in such a way as that it shall not take a 
direetion contrary to those principles on which 
I believe social order is based—(lond cheers) 
—thaGit shall not take a dircetion contrary to 
the mii principles of security for personal 
property. . . . . It is the daty of every 
rational man who is anxious for tie preserva- 
tion of person and property to half the world. 
All these new doctrines will vanish if the 
people are allowed to settle their affairs in a 
peaceable manner, . . . I am firmly de- 
cided to use ali the influence which Providence 
may place in my baud im the next griat strug- 
gle in such’ a menner that no, doctrines shuuid 
rule the docirines of mankind, that are sub- 
versive to saial order, Bat to proceed in that 
direction, the nations of Enropo must be 
free, and, if not, humanity will look for other 
means, and when the excitement will subside I 
do not know. But men, who, like me, merely 
wish to establish rational freedom, will in such 
circumstances loose all their influence, and 
others may got influence who may become 
dangerous to that principle.’ (Cheers.) 


Even the most slippery eel 
KossurH Has 
JOINED THE ORDERMONGERS. He, tog, tries to 
identify socialism with communism, because he 
knows that communism is impossible in the 
world’s present stages, and that prejudice is 
afoot with giant force against it. He knows 
that socialis is the death-blow to the anarchy 
of class-rule, and that it is thetrue guarantee of 
order.’ We knows that it means peace, sec- 
curity to property and life—but he knows also 
that it means the end of monopoly, competi- 
tion, usury, profitmongering, and wages-slavery. 
He knows that it means the downfall of 
capitalist tyranny over workingmen, and sur- 
rounded by capitalists, he declarcs war to the 
only principle of freedom! and joins the mean 
howl, and echoes tbe base calumny (knowing 
all the while that he lies within his heart of 
hearts), that socialism is anarchy and inse- 
curity to property ! 

What? this tho man who. had the iusolence 
to tell the Chartist Executive, the ‘‘ Demon- 
stration Committee, ’that Chartism must not 
be mentioned in his presence, and actually ex- 
pected that any membet of that committeo 
who had a grain of self-respect for himself 
or the cause lie represented, would so far dis- 
grace himself and the great body to which he 
belonged, as to march to Copenhagen fields, 
and pay him homage on those terms? What, 
is this the man who will not allow us to say 
what we are, or to show our true colours in his 
presence,-~and yet, In the presence of our 
bitterest enemics, amid the loud cheers of our 
Lancashire plundcrers, can denounce us, and 
calumniate us? Who would not allow us to 
take part for ourselves, but claims the pri- 
vilege of taking part against us ? 

Cool ! exceedingly cool! M, Kossuth tells 
us there must be a revolution in Europe, — 
and thai its people—the red republicans and 
socialists of France, Italy, and Germany (for 
these are the only men now who can make 
revolutions), must help him and Hungary in 
their battle—while, in the very same speech 
he declares war to the knife against socialists 
aud red republicans ! And, actually, he ex- 
pects this help, because he seatters arouud a 
few words abvut freedom and universal suf- 
fraze. Universal suffrago under the bay- 
onsts of Napoleons and Nossughs ! Ha! ha! 

Aud, aciually, the people are to be gulled 
by this ! und on the back of Kossuth, tie 
Cobdens, Brights, Henrys, Ker-haws, aud the 
like, are to climb into popularity. 

Oh! Kossuth is a. God-send to them. A 
general election is near at hand—they need 
soe stock of popularity to face the hustings 
with, and there could not be a cheaper way of 
getting it. They can talk about * freedom,” 
“tyranny,” ‘* despotism,” ‘‘ the right of nations 
to govern themselves,” &¢,, &., é&c.—but all 


Fixed at last ! 
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tho while it means the despotism of Czars and 
Emperors, not the despotism of gold-kings, and 
coal-kings, and cotton-lords, ten thousand times 
the greater of the two, All the while the 
“ nation” means the vile aristocracy of Hun- 
gary and its bourgeoisie, as opposed to that of 
Austria and to the autocrat of Russia, who 
take the lion’s share of the Hungarian loaves 
and fishes, And the people mistake all this 
for demoeracy, and love of social right. Why 
do the moneyocracy of England hate absolutist 
despotism? Because absolutist despotism, such 
as that of Russia and Austria, was always 
hostile to the expansion of commerce. Hostile, 
because the expansion of commerce tended to 
raise the middle class, and a strong middle 
class (though far more despotic itself over the 
working classes) being the depotism of many, 
(the bourgevisic) was, of course, incompatible 
with, and inimical to, the despotism of the 
one—(the autocratic form of government). 

M. Kossuth has let out the secret why the 
Brights, and Cobdens, and Henrys, hate 
Russia and Austria,—because, where autocracy 
rules, English manufac tures are excluded. He 
has harped on this string on every occaslon— 
and then he adds at Manchester :— 

“You may think it strange, but I say that 
free trade is not carried out; cheap bread is 
carried, but free trade is not carried,” —which 
means, as muoh good has been done to the 
poor as was wanted, but the capitalists have 
not vet gained enough by it. When will it be car- 
ried then? Let us hear him :—“ Free trade will 
be carried when the producers of English in- 
dustry obtaina fair access to the markets of 
Europe, from which, by the absolutist principle, 
they are now excluded.” 


A FEW WORDS 


THE LABOUR MARKET 


It has been repeatedly stated here, that the 
only redemption for labour is to thin the wages- 
market by means of a location of the surplus 
workmen on the land, aud in co-operative la- 
bour. That the result would be, competence to 
those withdrawn—if the withdrawal were pro- 
perly managed—and high wages to those who 
remained behind. 

Parson Lot tells us, “ withdraw as many as 
you will from the labour market, if profits are, 
as they are just now, much about their lowest, 
the thinning of the labour market will not per- 
manently raise wages a penuy; the employer 
will not heable to‘ atford ’ to raise them.” 

Now, it is really necessary the people should 


No! Sir, free trade will be carried when 
monopoly is knocked down—not merely when 
monopoly is allowed to spread its transactions, 
and extend its commerce. 

M. Kossuth tell us, “he will influence the 
great European revolutions, giving them an 
anti-social direction’? Of course, he plirases 
his declaration of war against SOCIAL 
RIGHT, under the guise and cover of 
“security to property ’’—the old howl of the 
blood-thirsty ordermongers. He will influence 
the revolutions of Europe, will he? He will 
turn the tide of 100,000,060 hearts that are 
going so soon to overburst the barriers of igno- 
rance and fear. Very modest! But I tell him, 
and all the anarchical ordermongers with whom 
he has now sworn brotherhood, that the revolu- 
tions of Europe are not to be influenced by any 
vacillating puppet put forward by the 
treacherous, sanguinary, bourgeoisie. I tell 
him, that the revolutions of Europe mean tho 
crusade of labour against capital—and I tell 
him they are not to be cut down to tlie intel- 
lectual and social standard of an obscure semi- 
barbarous people, like the Magyars,—still 
standing in the half-civilisation of the sixteenth 
century, who actually presume to dictate to 
the great enlightenment of Italy, Germany, 
and France, and to gain a false-won cheer from 
the gullibility of England. 

Remember the words of Kossuth :— 

“Itis the duty of every rational man,” to 
declare war to the knife against SOCIAL 
RIGHT, or socialism, which he calls anarchy 
and insecurity to life and property. 


ERNEST JONES. 


TO PARSON LOT. 


AND POLITICAL POWER, 


ward still by the old class-tyrants, who take 
amazing good care never to contradict each other; 
or else, personal schools are formed, which break 
out in rivalry and contention, 

I, therefore, allude to this remark of Parson 
Lot, not in a controversial spirit, but rather to 
place the discrepaucy between us on the basis of 
a right understanding. 

Since the surplus of wages-labour has brouglit 
wages down—he can’t deny that—(thongh it 
does notfollow that its diminution should ne- 
cessarily, under ALL circumstances, raise wages) 
it is clear that the first step towards raising 
them is to do away with the cause that brought 
them down. Is it not, Parson Lot ? Well, 


not be told one thing by one reformer, and the | then, I therefore say, tliat diminishing the 
reverse by another; since, in that case, they | surplus in the labour market must necessarily 
will believe none, and let themselves be led on- | tend towards raising the wages of the working- 
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among them! that though tho working-classes 
perish in their mills, they cannot help it, if 
thoy aro to livo themsclves.’’ 

I tell you and them, they have no right to 
murder me in order to live themselves. Who 
make the competition? TĦzy! What is it 
made for? For THRIR advantage. Then I 
say if they choosc to fight against each other 
they’ve no right to place the body of the work- 
ingman between them, to receive the blows from 
both, Away with them! Away with them! 
‘The turn of the Barabbases is come—and the 
Christ of Humanity shall be triumphant at 
last. 

But, my dear Parson ! permit, me flow to 
toss you a little on the other horn of your 
dilemma. 

You are one of thoso who look to the re- 
demption of the people by purely social 
means. You will have to admit (I defy you 
to disprove it) that this redemption can be 
achicved by only one of tho following alter- 
natives: eithcr by taking the people from 
wages-slavery, and sctting them to work for 
themselves ;—or, by vastly increasing tho 
number of employers and their riches at the 
same time, Hither plan would make hired 
labour proportionably scarce, and accordingly 
raisp its wages. ‘The lattcr plan is, of course, 
impossille—and, if possible, I don’t think it 
would find many rational men for its advo- 
cates—the whole question, sherefore, hinges. 
on the former. 

But Parson Lot, and all his friends, overs 
look one thing: that it is impossible to make 
hired labour scarce, or to locate it in indepond- 
ent sclf-employment without political power 
to break up the monopolies which make it 
plentiful. How will he make it scarce ? 
There is no means but oponing up the land, 
and obtaining possession of maohinory for 
manufacture. How will ho opcu up tha 
land— when tho very pillars of the pro~ 
sent constitution are based on its mono- 
poly ?—When every one of our institu. 
tions is intertwined with that monopoly'’s 
existence? How will le put the pcople in 
possession of machinery unless he ean make 
them richer, so that thay cau buy it? And 
how will he make them richer, if, as he says 
above, thinning the l-bour-market won’t 
raise their wages ? And how will he thin the 
labour-market by co-operation, if, as he says, 
wages must remain low because tha profits of 
‘| the masters are so low that they cannot afford 
to raise them, and when the tendency of the 
presentsystom is downward overyday? And 
how, if the profits of the masters do zot be- 
come low, But remain high, will he be able to 
compete with thoso ¿masters? His social 


man—for as long as the surplus is in existence, 
they cannot bo raised. Can the worthy Parson 
deny that? 

Now, I am perfectly ready to admit that, if 
the profits of the masters were reduced to the 
lowest possible point, in such case, however 
scarce labour might become, they would not be 
able to pay high wages. Parson Lot is right 
in his abstract theory. 

But I tell Parson Lot and all his friends, that 
the profits of the masters are not so wonder- 
fully low as he imagines. I tell him that they 
are enormous—that if they wero not, we 
sheuld not see new mills and factories rising 
in all directions, villas and mansions springing 
up like mushrooms, whole strcets of palaces 
starting forth as if by magic. We should not 
sce cotton-masters, coal-masters, iron-masters, 
corn-merchants, mastcr-cutlers, builders, &c., 
through all thcir mighty catalogue, rolling in 
their carriages, and their wivesand daughters 
soaring about in jewellery and gold! We 
should not see them rctire in the prime of life 
upon collossal fortunes. Profits low indeed ! 
At a pericd of fierce competition, here and 
there (in the cotton-mariet) they may be so 
for a moment—but itis only fora moment! I 
leok at the results—facts are stubborn things 
—there stands the fact that the masters make 
fortunes—make great fortunes, and make 
them rapidly—where do they get them, Par- 
son Lot? Do they come down from the 
clouds ?—or do they jump up ready mado out 
of the carth? Or do they not rather get 
them from their cnormous profits? Oh! Par- 
son Lot! you were quite wrong there! 

Well then, ¢ince tho profits of the masters 
are enormous, it follows they could afford to 
pay more, and pocket less. And since they 
could not do withoutlabour (which the Par- 
son can’t deny)since they can afford to pay 
labour (which facts forbid him to deny),—it 
follows, further, that if hirable labour wero 
scarce, the masters not being ablo to do without 
it, and being able to pay tor it, that labour 
could dictate its own terms. 

Trarerorr, the thinning of the hirable 
labour-market would place those takeu from 
it in comparative afiluence (if judiciously lo- 
cated), and raise the wages of those left vehtud. 
Disprove that, if you can, Parson Lot! 

Now, I say this in friendship, and in all 
respect. I believe you to be a good iman, 
and a sincere well-wisher to the people—but 
what a pity it is that men like you should 
be led away by those notions of the rose- 
water school which, in yourrecent lecture on 
“ Association applied to Land,” caused you to 
praise our Landlord Institutions, and induges 
you to join in the cry of “ The poor manufac- ( 
turers ! they would do better if they could ! | system musi either ruinthe masters—and, by 
But their profits are so small, they can’t afford | so doing, lowor the wages of the men, in 
to pay more! Aud competition is so fierce | which case they would soon remain without 
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the means of. carrying on co-operation ; for 
the faucied impulso that co-operation would 
give to employment would be more than 
counterbalanced by the decline of wages and 
profits in competition with the mastea-class— 
or, if tt does not ruin the mastera it must neces- 
sarily leave those masters too strong to be com- 
peted against successfully. The latter will 
be the case. Again, how will his purely 
social agitation prevent the cousolidation of 
small farms and introduction of machinery 
by the landed capitalists, thus beggaring and 
displacing rural labour, and driving it into 
the manufacturing districts as a ready lever- 
age to underscll and crush co-operative in- 
dustry? How will it prevent the increase of 
the power and extension of machinery in the 
hands of capitalists, whirling with double 
speed and double cheapness, grinding down 
co-operation between its wheels, and ereating 
thelaboursurplus fastand faster still. Let them 
think of the quick completing railroads, the 
discarded sailors, the introduction, now im- 
minent, of machinery in mines, aud the end- 
less other causes in rapid operation. Parson 
Lot looks to the “long game,” as he calls it. 
Alag! the “game” will be so long, that the 
trumpet of the evangelist angel will have 
sounded before he has recorded his first 
trick, 

The worthy Parson, Vansittart Nealc, and 
their allios, point to the fact, that co-opera- 
tion is standing its ground for the moment, 
and thence argue that it wil! go on, and is 
beginning to make head against biro capitalist, 
It is nob touching cho capitalisin yeu, Lt 
has nut como inte the elighual cc | 
them yet,’ On tue cunirary. i 
ening the caritalists by i 
enemies, Whouaver sucressful. wht 
inupdate suiferers by its 
MALL REYAL SOPR NRS 
enemic: the grert cupitaliske are 
are delighted to see Lhe struggice. ayes | 
then au ivfinity of trouble, by weakening | 

1 
| 
| 


liir | 


RICCONS | 


ES 
“WA 


both their vos, nd making everything toiu 
prostrate and zowerless against the tinie 
when capital, having exhausted its forcign 
trdde, shail teke tho field in the wiuLe- 
BALK-RETAIL Mexket at home, ‘That iv the 
reason vhy cc-operation makes little Hoad- 


habj 
net 


way at precent—thet ja the reascu “hw 
headway is not wou st the «xpense of uit 
but rather in it* interest. 

Let the worthy Parson tell me huw ne 
stop the Jabunrsuvplus without political 
power? Let him tell inc where he wili get 
the capital for his co-operation. —(Pray don’t 
answer me with the old stile story of savings’ 
banks, spirits and tobaceo, as though working- 
men saved all the money, drank all tbe spirits, 
and smoked ali the weed ; ss though the 
savings of the few rich were not precisely 
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fifty-fold, compared to those of the numberless 
poor—and as though their strength was not 
greater in proportion !)—Capital ! Why, his 
friends are obliged to cry out for capital! They 
say, in their own organ, that they need ‘‘an 
alliance with capital !’’—-What then, if in- 
stead of an alliance, instoad of even noutrality, 
they find bitter, remorseless, and revengeful 
competition and hostility? How will they 
stand then? — 

But, how would it be, if they had political 
power to give them a start? If they had a 
house of commons to vote them 100,000,000 
pounds sterling, levicd by direct taxation on 
property, on the rich, in the same way in 
which £20,000,000 were levied on the poor to 
“indemnify ” the vise slaveholders of the West 
Indies for not being allowed to murder man and 
blaspheme God ? How would it be, if they 
had a vote of twenty million acres of common, 
erown, poor, church, and waste lands given 
them, to base tlieir associative labonr on? All 
which might be done without beggaring a sin- 
gle individual, or rendering property or person 
insccure. How would it be then, Parson Lot? 
Who are the best socialists ? Who are the 
most practical men ? We chartists? or you im- 
practical visionaries—builders on the bottom- 
less vacuum of hollow conventionality, who seck 
the end, without achicving first the means ? 

E. J, 

P.S.— Since the argument is so muelh insisted 
on, that. if the working-classes saved a portion 
of their earnings by starving themselves still 
mort than they are starved, dad by abstainiug 
from drinking and smoking, they would com- 
ward asum of muney that woulu staria cer- 
win number of them in work—it seems to mo 
aGvisalic te consider whether shat is all that 
in rewired to eneure snecess, [èir manifast 
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liki WOULD THRUBFORE BE 
SINKING TNEIR SAVINGS IN A BOTTOMLESS PIT! 
They would at first be living aa capital, then 
ruming into debt, and then Ptunging into 
ruin, ‘They would not have even ‘the same 
amourt of “savings” aunually to fall back 
upon, to make up the deficiencies of their ex- 
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would earn less, and thus the ‘long game,’’ | him čo keep in s¢—and this is the point the gen- 
of Parson Lot, would soon be proved very} tlemen of the ‘‘long game” have overlooked. 


short indced ! There is a vast difference be- 
tween starting a man in business, and enabling 
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I—Tne Workinc-man’s WIPE. 
Ii.—Tue Youne MILLINER. 
TiL—TuHe TRADESMAN’s DAU@HTER. 
IV.—Tue Lavy or TITLE. 

(Continued from page 572) 


Unfortunately, her loose companions had de- 
tained her to a very late hour, and when she 
left them, she was so far gone under the in- 
fluence of the drink tbey had foreed her te par- 
take of, that she had great difficulty in recog- 
nising and pursuing the road to her mother’s 
house. 

She tried, nevertheless, to find her way, but 
felt herself so stupified, that she entered a field 
and sat down to rest. Scarcely had she done 
80, ere sleep overpower ?d her. 

Several hours must have passed before she 
awoke. The darkness was very greats a mist 
lay reeking on the ground and trees, and a 
mournful wind crept meaning through the 
branches. 

Catherine passed her hands across her eyes, 
stretched her cold, stiffened limbs, and began to 
look round for her onward path. 

She was on the side ofa large field of furze 
that ran on one side of a cross-road; the moon 
was behiwd a great black cloud; but a gieam 
that fell through a break in the mass, disclosed 
a white strip in the distance (while all else was 
lost in gloom) ; it was the highway leading from 
the village past the, half-way house. ‘Towards 
this she endeavoured to direct her steps. Rising 
with difficulty, she was skirting along the ditch, 
when sho thought she heard, uot far off, a con- 
fused whispering of voices, Theu she saw some 
indistinct shadows advancing through the mist. 

Ske stood motionless and observant. 

Soon, two men beeame distinctly visible, steal. 
ing along the hedge, and carrying an apparently 
very heavy burden. At a short distance from 
the young girl they stopped, and let their load 
drop to the earth, which it did with a dull, 
cushiou-like sound. 

‘“‘This is a good place,” said the least of the 
two’ men, who were dressed in the garb of 
labonrers; ‘by throwing him here, they'll 
think it?s same chap who's been ‘spoken to’ on 
the highway.” 

Catherine trembled, as she heard these words, 
and conceived their meaning. 


“Besides which, nobody “!i come here ina 
hurry,” replied the other. ‘* ‘Chis furze is only 
two years’ old, and nobody ‘ll touch it yet 
a-bit.”? 

“Have you the mattóck ?” 

“Yes; and the pick. Stand out there & 
little more.” 

The two men set to work, and Catherine heard 
their violent and hurried labonr, as they were 
hewing out a trench. 

Hor cyes now wandered to the burden which 

the men had laid dewn at some little distance 
from her. It was wrapped in a large piece of 
saeking, and as far as she could judge by the 
feeble light of a solitary star that gtepped forth 
amid the darkness, two or three large black- 
looking streaks appeared to have sweatedthrough 
the surface. Who could tho victim be? Where 
could it bave been stricken? She determined 
to do her best towards discovering the mur- 
derers. 

Catherine’s nature was not easily susceptible 
of féar—and, moreover, the remaining excite- 
ment of drink gave her that audacity which, at 
sueh times, takes the place of courage even with 
the most timid. ‘She therefore determined not 
to attempt flight, but to remain and watch; and 
accordingly crouched down behind a tuft of 
furze. 

The two labourers had soon completed the 
trench, whereupon they each lifted one end of 
the sack, 

“ Take care!” said the taller; “mind that no 
spots get on your elothes.” 


“That’s not so easy,” rejoined the other 
« His head is at my end, and the blood runs like 
beer when the spiggot’s drawn.’’ 


They dropped their load iato the hole, threw 
the earth back over it, and Catherine heard 
them trampling on the heap, to flatten down the 
surface, They then carefully replaced the sod, 
and stuck some furze here and there into its 
old place. 


“Tts all over now!” observed the lesser of 
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the two men; “he'll never complain of the face- 
ache again !” : 

“Yes !—it is over !” rejoined the other, in a 
voice so slow and solemn, that his companion 
started, i 

The last speaker then stood bareheaded and 
silent, for a moment, ere he added— 

“We are quits now. Good-night, Barrow- 
son !”” 

A: faint sound, like a half-stifled shriek, was 
heard from amid the furze. 

“Hush! List! Jack! did you hear that?” 

“What?” 

“T thought I heard a ery!” 

“Where? Where?” 

“ Here—close by—jrom the earth 

“Pooh! the wind in the furze. 
funking! Come on.” 

The two men advanced straight towards 
Catherine. 

“This time it’s no funking. Do you hear 
that? Look to the road !”’ 

They stopped, and the measured paee of the 
rural police sounded from the lane. 

“Tt’s the peelers! Down! quick!” and they 
both lay flat upon the grass. They almost 
touched Catherine. She hardly dared to breathe. 
The police passed by—they were saved. 

“Now, Jack—run! They made my heart 
go like a dog’s tail.” 

The two men rose, and rapidly hurrying 
across the field, soon disappeared beliind the 
hedge. 

Cautiously Catherine rose, too—crept, more 
than walked, to the ditch, and pcered through 
the bushes, The moon burst forth, and shone 
full upon the road,—-and by its keen, cold, pur- 
suing beam, the wateher distinctly saw two men 
emerge on the high road, and hurry on in a di- 
reetion leading from the village already noticed 
as lying at some distance from the half-way 
house. 

She, also, then crossed the hedge, and hur- 
ried towards the village on whieh the fugitives 
had turned their baeks, 


1” 


You're 


Catherine had been at the police-station 
about half an hour. The sleeping sergeant 
had been routed up—and a statement of. all 
she had witnessed during the night had been 
taken down from tho lips of the young girl. 

The deposition was almost finished, when 
the gallop of a horseman was heard in the 
street, and a mountod policeman alighted at 
the door of the offiec. 

Ho deposed as follows :— 

«This evening, late, Plotchild, who, as 
you know, sir, holds with the hare and runs 
with the hounds, told me that two runaway 
convicts were at a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, I at once got some of my men, 
and then proceedod to the spot. Though 
very late, there was light in the honse—the 


house door was fastened, we knocked, but 
one answered, so we foreed the door, and what 
should we sce, but this woman busy washing 
out the marks of blood from the floor and 
walls, As soon as she saw us, sho almost 
fainted, and cried: “I’m lost!” I arrested 
her at onee,—left the house in charge ef one 
of my men, and here we are.” - : 

Catherine had listened to the inspeetor’s Te- 
port with a strange and unaecountable anxiety ; 
some vague foreboding shook her. She leant 
forward to look at the face of the female pri- 
soner, but the latter stooped, and a large 
bonnet, and drooping handkerchief laid over it, 
concealed her features. 

“This is important,” said the sergeant, 
“ Just as you came, this girl was deposing that 
she had seen two men bury a body in a field.” 

Scarecly had the sergeant spoken the words, 
ere tlo prisoncr looked up, and fixed her eyes 
on Catherine: a piercing shriek announccd the 
mutual recognition. 

“My mother! Oh, my mother! My God! 
what have I done?” and Catherine sank sense- 
less in the arms of Margaret Haspen! 


X.—A CAPTURE. 


A few days aftorwards Haspen and Latch- 
man were drinking in the ale-house of an ob- 
seuro village, they had entered towards dusk. 
A change had been coming over Haspen 
during tho last few days—he had had his 
revenge on Barrowson—his one great thirst 
was slaked, and he kept growing more and 
more reckless of concealment —more and 
more unfriendly every day, to the great hor- 
ror of Latchman. While seated, exhausted, 
haggard, and broken down in mind and body, 
in the humble bar, a man entered, appa- 
rently a tramp like themselves. He called 
for beer, and while drinking it, cast his sin- 
ister and prying eyes over the rim of the 
pot, furtively upon the wayworn fugitives. 
After a sly and lengthened serutiny, the 
stranger rose with an unconcerned air, whig- 
pered to the landlord, and went out. 

Latehman turned and said something to 
Haspen. 

* I don’t care—I’m tired of this at last—I'll 
die!’ rejoined the latter, in a scareely sup- 
pressed tone. 

“Tm not, then,’? whispered Latehman; 
“come—look at that man! for God’s sake— 
don’t speak so loud !”’ 

“For God’s sake! What have you to do 
with God?’ answered Haspon, with a eold, 
bitter, retributive irony, as conscience or com- 
mon scnse stirred in his stormy, rude brain. 
He took no pains to subdue his voice, 

Jiatchman trembled in every limb, 

“ Jobn ! you’re mad—don’t be a fool! come, 
quiek ! we shall be taken, I’m sure, if you 
don't! Look at tbat man! It’s dark—there’s 
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time still, we ean both take different sides, and 
meet again in a 

“Hell! We go together—we part eompany 
no more.” 

“ Haspen ! you've the money—give it me,” 

Haspen had kept the profit of the last plun- 
der—a new thing for him to do, since he knew 
Latehman had always been the purse-bearer. 
Was there a secret eunning in the aet, by 
whieh he bound the scducer down to the stan- 
dard of his own extremities, Latehman lin- 
gered on the spot of danger for the monecy—he 
feared to fly without it, tor the money afiorded 
him his only chance of eseape from the encir- 
eling and quick pursuit. The path was still 
elear the one man could not venture to arrest 
them—it was dark—the country was wooded 
and thinly peopled—there was a ecrtainty of es- 
eape, if attempted before the other stranger re- 
turned with the local police and assistance from 
the village. 

«« Haspen—-come—quick—the money !” 

Haspen remained looking on his eompanion 
with a grim smile of delight, but answered 
nothing. 

Hurried steps as of several men were heard 
coming in the direction of the strect. 

“Are you mad? John. Do you hear, 
Well then! I’m of go to the devil by 
yourself,’’——and he was abont to dart through 
the open door—but before he could realise his 
intention, the strong hand of the bricklayer 
was fixed with a vice-like elutching upon his 
arm—but he uttered not a word ! 

“ Are you mad ? are you mad ? Haspen ! 
Let me go”—and he writhed his thin form 
like a serpent in the grasp of a fallen Hereules! 

The wretched felon shrieked, implored, 
threatened, fought—but the strong man stood 
impassable—it was fate, seizing its prey. 

Suddenly the fugitives were surrounded by the 
police and a large crowd of people. The time of 
flight wes gone. In that war of twoagainst the 
world; the world had conquered. Latehman 
ccased struggling, and cowered down liko a 
re-eaptured hound before a eruel master. 

«There! take him!” roared Haspen, witha 
sound of trinmphant joy in his voice; “ therc, 
take him;’’ he cried, as he lifted the wretch 
from the ground, and hurled him into the arms 
of the surrounding law; “ that is Latchman, 
who taught me my first robbery—that is Latek- 
man, the thief and murderer. And Pm Jolin 
Haspen, who killed Barrowson, the scoundrel— 
take him; andnow take all you’ll get of me.” 


With theshrickof a fiend,the doomed Latcliman 
flew into the arms of his recoiling captors, who 


then elosed round to seize their remaining prey ; 


but, with the rapidity of lightning, Haspen drew 
forth the knife that had slain Barrowson, and 
the first of his assailants fell dead at his feet. 

“ Come on, eome on!” he yelled; but the 
bravest shrunk back before his terrible despair. 
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At last, elosing in on him from all sides, they 
beat him down with long staves and the forms 
that stood in the bar, Half stunned, and brought 
to the ground, he struggled still, streaming 
with bleod at every pore, with gnashing tecth 
and foaming mouth. Tle man was turned into 
the wild beast, fighting not for life or for revenge, 
but in the fierce paroxysms of dying fury. At 
Jast his assailauts rushed close in upou him, 
prostrate as he Jay, his broken arm had fallen 


by his side—his heaving heart panted with ex- 


haustiou—and the heavy truncheons of the po- 
licee dealt the erashing blows with impunity 


upon his now unguarded head. When silence 
was restored in the wreeked bar, shattered by 
the torrible eonfliet, the still form of the 
felon was borno out upona shutter, one mass 
of wounds, bruises, and blood. He still breathed 
a few times, but never recovered conscious- 
ness, and expired before he could be carried 
to the station. 


XI.—-AN EXECUTION. 


An execution was to take place at Newgate. 
It had been announeed long beforehand, as 
an instruetive and national solemnity. ‘The 
press had been pointing attention to it, day 
by day. Before daybreak, the people began 
to assemble—the people, so anxious for any- 
thing that will tear them out of the dull 
monotony of their cheerless, routine life! 
They came, as they would to the public- 
house, seeking something to drown thought 
for a few hours. ‘They came, as they had 
gone the previous evening to the playhouse, 
to get the amusement of one exeitement 
more ! 

The pomps of the olden days are gone, 
with their magic of song and scent, of velvet 
and gold, of plumes and steel, of minstrelsy 
and war. The glorious pageants of popular 
freedom are not yet eome—nothbing is left in 
the meantime, but a Queen’s visit and an 
execution. 

And youshould have seen how tho people 
thronged ! ‘Two necks to be disloeated for the 
sake of public morals! What a delicious, inter- 
esting sight. Women came with their ehildren, 
as toa holiday spectacle. A little girl cried at 
home. ‘* Will you be still ?” said the mother, 
‘cor you shan’t go and see the woman hung this 
morning? and the little girl was still, and 
went, 

Meanwhile, busy, bustling conversation was 
going on among the crowd. ‘Thieves pursued 
their avocations, boys and girls were ‘‘lark- 
ing,” some were playing at marbles and chuck- 
farthing; practical jokes were played in 
every direction ; and the hearso laugh and the 
delighted scream, testified of the general 

leasure. 

Here and thore, knots were engaged in more 
earnest, interesting conversation. ‘This man 
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had known the murderers, the cther had lived 
in the next house, a third could teil all about 
their birth, parentage, and education ; every 
one of these at once felt himself, and became 
in the eyes of the bystanders, a man of very 
considerabla consequence. There waa a sort 
of rivalry between them: he who could boast 
the greatest intimacy with murderers, reached 
the highest dignity. It scemeda great honour 
to have known them, 

Strange that the great crime ‘ honours,” 
while the lesser one degrades. 
would not have associated with a convicted 
thief, were proud of having been intimate with 
a convicted murderer, 

Que man, only, amoug the mass, seemed to 
slivink with horror from the sight. lr was one 
of the jorymen whe hed passed the verdict 
gilis, snowing the penali y— DEAT 

Whist this was going on in the open alr, 


the heavy tolling of the church bell, timing, as | 


it were, the pu.se of popalar excitement with 
its electrie throbs, a harrowing seene was 
enacting in the prison—in a dwl, dead, cell, lay 
Margaret. Tne door opened, and a young 
woman entered, bearing a child in her arms, 

“Mother! Mother!” cried an agonising 
yoice! “My poor moter P? 

Margaret rembled—and opened her arms— 
it was Catherine and little Mary ! 

Oh! it was pitiful to sce the latter clinging 
around the neck of the doomed woinan. She 
grasped in her trembling, tiny hauds, the 
gaunt, pale, form of Margaret, she twined her 


little legs and arms around her—she glued her-, 


self to lier mother’s breast, ‘till she could scarcely 
breathc—and, amid the inarticulate words and 
cries, and convulsive sobs, the gaoler came 
and parted them—for life and death ! 
Meanwhile, the crowd without became im- 
patient for the sight—some wanted their break- 
fast—soinc had to go to work—some felt 
cold and tired—and the show delayed. At 
last, Latchman appeared, Tlopelessness and 


certain death had given courage to his 
crayen leart. He advanced with a firm 


step; bowed gracefully around; talked un- 
concernedly to the hangman; and, with a 
theatrical pronunciation, turning to the mul- 
titude, said— 

“ Ladics and gentlemen! I trust I have made 
my peace with carth and heaven! I forgiveall 
my enemies! and I die full of hope !” 

Wherenpon something like an approving 
murmur ran along the crowd; isolated crics 
werc raised of, * Well done, old buy V? “ Spoken 
like a trump!” and then his neck was broken 
—the people being evified by his behaviour, and 
learning to believe that after all murder could 


They, who | 


| 
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proachiag. Intense, breathless attention riveted 
the crowd, when Margaret appeared! Suf- 
fering aud agony had ennobled her othcrwise 
commoi: face—death clothed it with interest— 
sotrow touched it with beauty! She spoke no 
word! Innocent of murder, innocent of any 
crime, except the more than questionable one of 
not denouncing her own husband—she merely 
rested her eyes for a few moments reproachfully 
on the multitude below, and then raised them 
mournfully to heaveu. 

At this moment a piercing shriek rang over 
the crowd, and below, elose in front of the 
drop, stood Catherine and Mary The latter 
was raised high in her sister's arms, and 
s‘retehed her little hands ppward to her 
motier, 

“ Merher t? cried the child, “ vou must not 
die} Say with me, mother, mother! What 
will become of me? What shall I do withont 
you?” 

e God pity you!” eried Margaret, and 
writhed her pinioned arms in vain; Imt she 
icant forward—a'l the mother came rushing to 
her face—an involuntary blessing hovered on 
her Iips—Gh! despite years of hardship and 
hunyer—despite gricf and age—shic looked 
heautiful — very beautiful — that moment! 
“ God bless you! He knows I don’t deserve to 
die, Hnsh !—Mary !—Don’t ery so, Mary !” 
and the soft cajoling tenderness of the mother 
turned her chokirg tones into angelic music, 

Another moment, and her lifeiess corpse was 
daugling in the air before that careless myriad’ 
of spectators, 


* 


+ * 


* * 

A thick soft rain was now failing—the crowd 
dispersed rapidly in all directions. The busy 
monotony of life began to ring on every side: 
every one went his own way on his own busi- 


ness, few caring for God, and still fewer for 
their neighbour. 


* % € e t 


Half an hour afterwards, 2 group of girls of 
the town were scen passing up Smithficld, 
supporting one of their companions. Ono 
walked behind, carrying a little girl, whose 
eyes were swollen, whose checks wero wot, 
with tears, 

Two young shopmen passed by. 

“Is that the child of the woman that has 


just been hung ?’—one of them asked the girl 
who carried Mary. 


‘¢ Yes, sir!’ 

“ Poor thing! 
—said the other, 

“ huckily for her, she’s pretty !”—rejoined 
tlie first. 


Both smiled knowingly, twirled their clouded 


What will becoine of it 2” 


not rest very heavily upon the consciencc—that | eancs—and entcred a shop. 


hanging was not so very bad, and that amurderer 
could die in a very comfortable manner 


END OF BOOK I. 
In the ensuing number will commerce 


But the wext act of this dread drama was av- | Book 2, The Young Milliner, 
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XX.—THE FIRST CONCUSSIONS. 

The first great shock of the heavy masseg 
that had so long been drawing towards cach 
other, was destined to take place on the 
ground above deseribed, and on the 16th of 
June, 1849. 

A gencral advance of the Hungarian forces 
was ordered—and along narrow causoways, 
six yards broad, through morasses, across 
floating-bridges, down its own line simul- 
taneously poured the insurrectionary army. 
The Austrians had not expected the attack, 
oceupying, as they did, such almost impreg- 
nable positions. Every where their un- 
guarded posts were driven in, and succcss 
flushed the first onset of the patriotic arms. 
But, after this opening triumph, the tido 
turncd at all points, end from two causcs :— 
firstly, tho Austrians received reinforce- 
ments of fresh troops, filling the gaps of thcir 
disordered fronts ; secondly, one Hungarian 
general could not be persuaded to act in 
concert with the other. Gcneral Knezéch, 
espocially, the commander of the 3rd corps, 
neglected to support the attack. The result 
was, that the Austrian reserve under General 
Wohlgemuth, whieh ought to have been oc- 
eupied by Knezéch, had full leisure to sup- 
port the main body of the Austrians en- 
gaged. This was dccisivo of tho day. Colonel 
Ashboth, after attacking the Austrian ad- 
vanced posts, and driving in their chief 
forco under General Pott, who took up a 
gtrong position on a rising ground betwcen 
Zsigard and Pered, was not satisfied with the 
advantage gained, and, though Gorgcy had 
expressly ordered him mercly to reconnoitre, 
not to mk a gencral engagement then and 
there, came rushing upon Zsigard, defended as 
it was by artillery, admirably planted before 
strong bodies of the enemy. The-sudden 
dash carried the place, despite a murderous 
fire, and the Austrian battcry was taken bya 
charge of the famed Botshkay hussars, 
under Major Kaszap! But scarcely was 
Zaigard carried, exe the inactivity of Knezéch 


began to tell with fatal effect. Wohlgemuth 
had been informed of the Hungprian movo- 
ment, and finding himself not Unga by 
Knezéch, and noticing no dispositidn to attack 
him on the part of the latter, sent Genera 
Herzinger’s brigade to the assistance of the 
Austrians at Pered. The fortunes of the day 
wero turned. ‘Three batteries, one of 
rockets, were brought up, and raked the 
Hungarians, who could reply with only one. 
Heavy columns of Austriau horse were 
poured upon Kiralgrev, whcre only a few 
squadrons could oppose them—and with his 
rear threatened, Colonel Ashboth was forced 
to retreat. Major Razkowsky arrived at 
Zsigard one hour later, owing to an insuf& 
ficiency of boats to put his troops across the 
river—and had no alternative but that of 
retreating also, or being cut to pieces. Thus 
the jealousy of Knezéch, the inefficient 
means of Razkowsky, and the disobedience 
to orders of the-gailant Ashboth, involved 
tho Hungarian army in defeat. Ashboth ex- 
cused himself by saying, his orders were so 
obscurely worded, that he could not tell 
whether he was to fight a battlo, or merely 
to amuse the enemy byaskirmish. Probably 
the jealousy of the one, and the ambition 
of the other to distinguish himself,—uin- 
DIVIDUALISM,—thus injurcd the great cause 
of independence. Another division of the 
Hungarian army, under Kosztolany, was to 
engage the Austrians in the Shtitt, in order 
to prevent that portion of their army from 
joining General Pott in crushing fhe 2nd 
division. They succeeded in occupymg the 
enemy, but, owing to the impregnable 
position of the latter, were forced to retreat 
with heavy loss. General Nagy Slandor, 
assailed another portion of ithe Austrian 
lines, and carried their entrenchments on the 
Neutra Road. But here, too, as at /sigard, 
the Austrian reserve coming up, restored the 
action, aud defeated, in their turn the gal- 
lant assailants were fain to quit the field. 
Several guns were captured by the enemy 


* Kossuth and Hungary eommenced in No, 26. 
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at Zsigard from Ashboth, and at Shintau from 
Nagy Shandor. 

Gorgey’s Warchancellery seized this op- 
pone of passing heavy strictures on the 
eaders of divisions, especially on Kossuth’s 

friends, Ashboth and Nagy Shandor. 

Görgey took no part in the action. Perhaps 
there was design in all this, at least the cir- 
eumstances look suspicious. Görgey may 
have been glad of a defcat, in an action led 
by his personal rivais. He may have pur- 
posely exposed them to certain loss. Knezéch 
may have remained inactivo by his desire, as 
well as from individual rivalry. ‘This is mere 
surmise—it is founded oniy on the opinions 
of the writer. But, every man has a right 
to draw hia conclusions from events, and to 
submit his judgment to the reader, Sub- 
sequent occurrences would seem to give ad- 
ditional ground for the surmise. On the 
18th of June, Gérgey announced his inten- 
tion of repeating the attack on the same 
ground—and of heading it in person. 

Görgey has again becn severely reproved 
for renewing an unsuccessful movement on 
an apparently impregnable position. But 
what was he to do? The Russians were 
sweeping on from Gallicia and Transylvania 
in inexhaustible numbers; Ban Jellachich 
with his remorseless hordes was | coming in 


trian reinforcements were e to swell 
the great mass of the Imperial and Mus- 
covite army, already entrenched among thcir 
morass citadels along the Danube. Was 
Görgey to wait until all these closed 
in around him? Or was he to retreat, and 
give up the west to the Austrians, as the 
east had already been surrendered to the 
Russians? And how would their position 
have bgen bettered then? Retreat—under 
such circumstances, generally demoralises—it 
shakes the confidence of the troops in them- 
selvesand theircommander. Gérgey felt this. 
Success sanctifies. Had Görgey proved vic- 
tortious, there would have been no counting 
his panegyrists. As it was, he depended on 
the courage of his troops, on his own 
strategic skill, and on the fortune of war, 
which generally favours the boldest. 

The next great struggle was to be fought 
on the 20th of June. Görgey hastened from 
Pesth to Komorn, and reached a small wood, 
near the bridge of Aszod, on the morning of 
that day. 

There he stood, in the midst of his staff, 
having issued his instructions, and touched, 
with unseen hand the living springs of the 
vast machinery by which he was surrounded, 
awaiting the first sounds which should tell 
him, that it was in motion. 

Again, the separate divisions of the Hunga- 
rians marched along the eauseways, crossed 
the rivers, wound through the morasses, to as- 
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sail the unexpectant, but not unvigilant Aus- 
trians. There was a steady advance of horse, 
foot, and cavalry, setting in like a tide from 
the cast, against the silent, but well prepared 
lines of the imperial armies, * 

The enemy, warned by the events of the 16th, 
had drawn in their straggling outposts to 
Zsigard. , 

A dense fog veiled the approach of the 
armed deluge. ‘The Austrians could not dream 
of their impending danger. And the division 
of the Hungarian army destined to attack 
Zsigard, reached it unperceived. That was 
the moment for an attack. Delay could but 
give strength to the enemy—and bring up re- 
serves and reinforcements to the threatened 
point. But Görgey, who attributed the failure 
of the operations of the 16th, to Ashboth’s 
turning, contrary to orders, a reconnoissanee 
intoa battle, had given strict instructions, that 
no serious attack should be made, till his arri- 
val. Meanwhile the fog cleared, and a bright 
sunshine falling on the field, disclosed to the 
astonished Austrians, the Hungarian forces, 
embattled within a thousand yards of their 
front, They rushed back in confusion to the 
positions they had occupied on the 16th. 

Atthis’moment the sound of a cannonade was 
heard from the banks of the Waag, and the 
Austrians, believing their rear endangered, 
commenced a retreat—which they covered by 
a fight of thirty minutes,—evacuated Zsigard, 
and took up a position between the villages of 
Pered and Szelly. 

Colonel Ashboth, seeing the confusion of the 
enemy, now ordered, at ten, a.M., without 
waiting for Girgey’s directions, a general ad- 
vanee of the second division. The Austrians 
received it with a destructive fire of artillery, 
that told with withering effect on the entire 
line. 

The overwhelming sound came rolling to the 
wood where Görgey was waiting with his staff, 
It told him something unusual had occurred, 
and, mounting his horse, he galloped to the 
scene of action, ten miles distant. A sudden 
impulse was communicated to the whole ad- 
vance of the Hungarian force—they swept on 
in irresistible onset—grape and canister, shraf- 
nel, and rocket showering on them in vain.— 
Pole, Austrian, aud Bohemian eonfronted 
them, but to go down before their desperate 
charge, till retreat and advance had brought 
the entangled masses as far as‘Pered. This 
was the key of the field. The village had been 
turned into a volcano, a perfect storm of gren- 
ades was hurled on the approaching patriots. 
The 48th battalion had penetrated as far as the 


* The names of the villages on which the ad- 
vance was made, are generally omitted here, as 
useless without the adjunct of a map. In like 
manner, the technical arrangements of the hastile 
forces have been left unrecorded, as uninteresting 
to any but the military reader, 
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church, when a masked battery suddenly dis- 
gorged its pent up death—ball and cartridge 
rove extermination through the charging 
ranks—they waverod—halted—turned ! This 
was the crisis! Colonel Aslrboth behaved gal- 
lantly—he threw himself before the flying 
mass-—he rushed to their head—he rallied three 
battalions, he ledthem tothe charge—tho main 
street was carried, every Louse, every wall, 
every garden was disputed with desperate 
‘courage,—but at last Hungarian’ valour tri- 
umphed, and the wavering Impcrialists began 
to fall back, and try to deploy on the other 
side of the village. They moved, at first, in 
stately order, but another charge was hurled 
at their retiring mass—it broke them—they 
swept in scattered surges off the desolated field, 
and Pered, the trophy of the day, was in pos- 
session of the victors. At this moment the 
third corps reached tho seene of action, fresh 
and in good order, depriving Austria of all 
hopes to retrieve the fortunes of the day. The 
battle of Pered was won—but it had not left 
any fruits of victory. This is attributable, 
firstly, to Colonel Ashboth’s having again at- 
tacked prematurely, contrary to the orders of 
Görgey, before the other dispositions of the 
latter had been sufficiently developed, to ve- 
alize the results of that attack, which, there- 
fore, though successful, proved merely a dis- 
play of prowess, not an act of real strategic 
‘skill. Had Ashboth waited, as he had been 
ordered, the other divisions would by that time 
have reached tbose positions, which would 
have placed them within reach of the circle of 
active operations on the field, and they would 
have been enabled to intercept the retiring 
masses of the Austrians, and to have closed the 
battle by a decisive blow, A second cause was, 
that General Knezéeh delayed bringing his 
corps on to the ficld, till long after the ap- 
pointed time. Thus, though the victory was 
gained, it was fruitless, the enemy had merely 
received a check, where they might have suf- 
fered a complote rout—and the whole battle 
had to be fought again—but—under most dis- 
advantageous circumstances; 15,000 Russians 
stood at Presburg—--cre the morrow they 
would reach the scene of action !—and cause 
the imperialists to outnumber the Hungarians 
by the exact number of that coming reinforce- 
ment! Moreover, the repnblican troops had 
gone without their provisions for six-and-thirty 
hours ; they were exhausted by the toil of bat- 
tle during a long, sultry, summer’s day, they 
had inadequate supplies upon the field, and 
wearied, weakened, decimated soldiers were to 
face the fresh, unengaged legions of an eager 
enemy. 

Görgey vindicated the discipline of the army, 
by deposing both Ashboth and Knezech from 
their commands, and handing their corps over 
to Colonels Leiningen and Kaszony. 
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gallantry had won the love and admiration of 
his men, and the change exercised a dispirit- 
ing influence on those so lately under his 
authority 

The night passed, on the one hand, ‘in 
anzions expectation of the morrow—on the 
other, in the organising of the fast arriving 
reinforcements, The Russian division, Pania- 
tine, joined tho imperial force. 

Strengthened by this accession, Marshal 
Haynau again ordered an advance for the 
morning of the 21st. 

Görgey took up a position in front of Pered. 
The aspect of affairs was critical in the ex- 
treme. The battle had to be fought with 
diminished and exhausted numbers, against 
fresh and increased forces,—-and the struggle 
was almost one for life and death, since the 
Hungarians were wedged in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Waag and Danube 
(already deseribed), and were insufficiently sup- 
plied with means of transit. The village of 
Kiralgrev, on the extreme left, was the key to a 
safe retreat, towards the Shiitt Island. 

At ten o’clock inthe morning the imperialists 
gave the signal for action. The battle was 
opened by a terrifie fire of artillery on the un- 
protected front of Gérgey’s army. But, destruc- 
tive as it was, this cannonade was soon found to 
bemerely a diversion, while a eoneentrated storm 
was preparing agaiast another point. At eleven, 
immense masses of horse and foot were seen 
moving across the plain towardsthe Hungarian 
left, and presently opened an attack upon Kiral- 
grev. Their object was apparent: they in- 
tended to intercept the line of retreat, and dri- 
ving their enemy in with resistless forces, to 
wedge them between the arms of the two rivers, 
and annihilate them in their helpless position, 

Görgey saw the danger at a glance.. With- 
out a moment's hesitation, he launelied twelve 
squadrous of hussars against the advancing mass 


‘before it touched Kiralgrev. They met in the 


cpen plain—t'e dense body of imperialists was 
brought to a stand,—and when the cloud of 
smoke and dust had rolled from the scene, 
were found to have been thrown backward in 
confusion. At that juncture, the Austrians un- 
masked their batteries, and a destructive fire 
of grape and canister came shattering among 
that gallant cavalry. Nothing mortal could 
face the storm; the hussars retreated in their 
turn. Then the whole mass of Austrian horse 
came rushing after them—it struck thein in full 
flight; in vain they wheeled their horses, in 
vain they tried to rally—shivered into frag- 
mente, parted, split up into small knots, the 
brave liussars still struggled, locked in inextri- 
cable coils with their pursuers, One great ball of 
fighting men and horses, bleeding, shouting, 
shricking, pursuers and pursued, came sweeping 
on towards the still unbroken line of the Hunga- 


But, as | rians. The shock would have been irresistible—it 


far, at least, as Ashboth was concerned, his | would have cleared their battle from the field— 
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lost. 


they had passed its range. 


Görgey awaited the coming ruin; but his calm, 
keen eye was turned to a small wood by Pered. 
Nearer and nearer to that fatal point rushed the 
ehaos of fighting cavalry—it was agonizing to 
gee the desperate struggles of the brave hussars 
wrestling with the torrent that carried them on 


against their own brethren. 


Nothing checked the coming rout! Quicker 
Then 


and quicker rolled thedeadly charge! 
every cheek turned pale ! the merest novice 


could foretell the consequence !—behind the 


cold wet arms of Waag and Danube were 


stretching to reeeive them—and in the distant 


front the large masses of imperial infantry 
were seen beginning to move forward in ex- 
peetation of the carnage! Every eye was 
fixed in agony upon the eoming erash—but still 
imperturbed and calm, unhceding the murmur 
of suggestion, fear, or despair, that surged 
around him, Görgey kept‘gazing at the little 
wood near Pered. They come! one moment 
morc:—a fierce savage shout of exultation 
burst from the rushing myriads—the earth 
rocked beneath their eharge—the yell and 
din, and erash, drowned every voice—the 
foremost riders had almost reached the wood— 
farewell Hungary and freedom !—suddenly the 
clear, sharp ring of musketry rose ahove every 
other sound—right from the little wood near 
Pered came the glorious volley—thick into the 
centre of the crowding cavalry it poured— 
and down went gaudy plume, and helm, and 
tshako !—Agaiu ! ere the thin blue smoke had 
melted from the tree-tops !—and it brought the 
coming tumult up, as a maddened horse is 
suddenly reined baek by a stalwart rider ! 
Görgey had placed the 60th battalion in the 
wood of Pered, and his brilliant forethought 
saved the army. Again—and the pause was 
turned into a panie—the Austrians saw the 
Hungarian battalions in motion—they feared 
an ambush—they were hlinded and decimated 
hy the ceaslessly reiterated volleys—and back 
they rushed in a returning deluge—lost hehind 
the long trail of dust and smoke that closed 
upon their flying squadrons. 

But, while every eyo had heen directed to 
this fearful strugele, the Austrians, as already 
stated, had been setting their infantry in 
motion, and sueeeeded in pushing two strong 
columns forward, between Pered and Kiral- 
grey. 
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it would have cut their army in two—-and 
Kiralgrev, the key of safety, must have been 
On—on it eame—with a confused aud 
deafening roar—veiled by a canopy of flame, and 
smoke, and dust—through which the flash of 
pistol and carbine, the gleam of lance and sabre, 
struggled like lightning through a thunder- 
cloud. A few moments more, and if nothing 
checked that coming avalanche, imperial chivalry 
would have whirled Hungarian independence 
from the land. The artillery was powerless; 


jhelp of the Russian division, Paniutine, 
which maintained their line by filling up the 
vacant spaces thus created. Meanwhile a tre- 


'mendous fire of artillery was opened upon Pered 


—a most exposed position, Görgey well knew 
that his troops were exhausted—he well knew 
they were far out-numbered bytheenemy—he 
well knew since the blow of the day before had 


„been diverted through the premature attaek hy 


Ashboth, and the delayed arrival of Knezéch 
—that victory had become impossible—his 
object, therefore, throughout the present field 
had heen to save the honour of his arms, and 
the prestige of their power, by making a stand 
against the enemy, and handling them se 
roughly as should enable him to secure a dig- 


-nified retreat, and extrieate the army with 


safety and little loss. 

When, moreover, the tidings eame, that the 
Austrians had at last carried Kiralgrev, while 
every effort was directed towards resisting 
their murderous onslaught upon Pered,—he 
gave the signal to fall back, despite the ad- 
vantages whieh his right wing, under Leinin- 
gen had gained over the Russians. Having 
restored the hattle, he could retreat with credit, 
and presenting an imposing front to the 
enemy, in perfeet order, the unconquered 
Hungarians began to retire from the field. 
Görgey here actcd with consummate generalship 
—as, Indeed, he did throughout the two days’ 
battle : he divided his retreating mass in two 
portions—direeting the third corps upon 
Nedjed, the second upon Aszod. By this- 
means, he diverted the pursuit of the enemy, 
and distracted their attention—while there- 
was no danger of the communication hetween 
the two corps heing intersepted, based, as their 
operations were, on Komorn, Raah, the en- 
trenched camp, and the Shiitt Island. 

Had Görgey now consulted merely safety, he 
would have abandoned the latter (the Shiitt. 
Island)—but he insisted that the second divi- 
sion should retire in that direetion—for on this. 
movement depended his future operations, and 
whether the fruits of the battle should remain 
im the hands of the enemy, or not, Yet. 
Kiralgrev was taken—and through Kiralgrev 
alone lay the path to the Shütt! He deter- 
mined on storming it, and on thus closing the 
day with a vietory. This was the most dan- 
gerous serviee of the entire eonflict—and 
Görgey resolved on sharing its dangers in. 
person, and on conquering or falling with his. 
troops, 

Accordingly, he placed himself at the head 
of four battalions, diminished in numbers, 
and exhausted with fatigue. With a faint 
hut hearty cheer they closed around their 
general, for this last feat of glorious chivalry. 
Görgey formed them into columns, and 
launched them against the village. They 
penetrated into it for some distance, but the 


They were enabled to do this,—by | deadly fire from the gardens and houses hurled. 
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them back. Again they returned to She 
charge—again prey were repulsed. Once 
more Görgey rallied their shattered drooping 
columns,—once more the ele¢trie fire kindled 
in the eyes of those gallant Honveds—and 
with an intensity of devotion such a catse 
and such a leader were alone calculated to 
inspire, they stormed the village with their 
dying ranks—they garrisoned it with their dead 
—while a few weary arms still bore the Hun- 
garian banner through the streets, and a few 
weary hands still sounded the Husgariaa drum, 
beckoning and calling their retiring brethren 
through the conquered petb of safety and 
retreat, 

So ended that great battle of two days upon 
the Waag. 

The Austrians were paralyzed by this un- 
expected effort of the foe they thought de- 
feated—by this reconquering of the key of the 
position. They knew not whither the Hun- 
garian arms might next turn—and they did 
not venture to attack the other division of the 
army. 

The Magyars lost, in killed and wounded, 

,500 men during the bi-urnal action. 


XXI.—THE AFTERSTORM, 


The retreat of Görgey, with the second di- 
vision, lay across the bridge of Aszod, about a 
thousand yards from the village of that name. 

Görgey had instructed General Klapka, 
with his corps, to cover and maintain this 
bridge, and his forethought is manifest in 
having selected his best general and trustiest 
troops for so critical a service. 

The pet ay were aware of the importance 
of the position, and that Gorgey’s army must 
be sacrificed, if defeated, should Klapka be 
driven from the bridge of Aszod. According- 
ly, they threw imposing masses against it, 
during the 20th, nearly carrying the position. 
But the- bravery of the Honveds, after the 
cavalry wasrouted and theartillery dismounted, 
restored the battle on that day, giving time for 
the batteries to be brought up once more, and 
the opportune arrival of a reserve, succeeded 
in maintaining the field, and driving back the 
enemy. i 

On the morning of the 21st, the Austrians 
made no material advance against the position 
of General Klapka, but the reports of artillery 
came booming incessantly across the corn fields 
from the direction of Pered, telling the listen- 
ing troops of the.great battle that was raging 
there. 

-By three o’clock in the afternoon, the roar 
of the artillery became more near and loud—an 
ominous sign, telling that the Hungarians 
were being driven back ! 

At four o’clock the first vans with the 
founded began to arrive at the bridge—and 
stray fugitives came flocking in small troops. 
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They brought tidings of disaster and defeat— 
sad preparations to face the coming conflict. 
And it came, speedily. 

Between 6 and 7 o'clock, Görgey sent word 
to General Klapka, that he intended to reach 


| the bridge by 8,—but long before that time the 


Austrian attack began. 

Klapka had taken a position, in order to 
cover the bridge, of course at some consider- 
able distance in advance of it—so that, under 
protection, and in the rear of, his division, the 
main army could retire unmolested, 

The Austrians, however, soon drove in the 
small detachments of Honveds that were ad- 
vanced to Nyarasd, and forming in a crescent 
of four eolumns, bore down on Aszod at about- 
six o’clock in the evening. 

At seven the action began, and just at that 
moment Görgey, riding in a peasant’s cart, 
arrived upon the ground. His troops had not 
yet reached the bridge, but he left them, ag 
soon as they were no longer actually engaged, 
to preside in person at the new secne of danger. 
Unexhausted by the long struggle of those two 
dreadful days, he mounted horse once more, 
and hastened to the right of the conflict. 

The Austrians opened the action with an 
overwhelming fire of artillery. The cessation 
of the battle at Pered disengaged their bat- 
teries, and, says General Klapka, “they liter- 
ally covered the village of Aszod with grenades.” 
The importance of the struggle was made 
manifest to all. Klapka told his soldiers what 
was at stake—he pointed to the army of 
Görgey, within sight, just beginning to defile 
across the bridge, they felt that to yicld wag 
to seal its ruin—and they stood and died upon 
the spot where they were ranged. One hour 
they let themselves be shot down, without 
yielding an inch of ground—but at eight 
o’clock, the horse battery, partly dismounted, 
made a precipitate retreat. ‘The enemy, who 
had been somewhat held in check by its fire, 
no sooner found it silenced, than they poured 
on with redoubled fury. Klapka galloped to 
the head of the retiring battery, turned it, led 
it back; the brave artillerymen came once 
more to the charge, and directed a strong and 
unexpected fire on the enemy. It brought 
them to a stand, At this moment, Görgey 
took a detachment of Wirtemberg hussars and 
half a battery, from his retiring army, threw 
them against tho Austrians, and restored the 
fight. Darkness had closed over the scene— 
it was ten in the evening—the attack of the 
Austrians began to flag—and drawing in their 
advanced oolumns, they contented themselves 
with firing their artillery to a late hour. 

Görgey caused the second corps, which had 
signalised itself so greatly, to bivouac between 
the bridge and Aszod; before day-break the 
remainder of the army had crossed in safety, 
and in the morning the well-defended bridge 
was burnt before the eyes of the foe, 
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Görgey remained watchful all the night— 
and indced, the woll-won repose of the army 
was soon disturbed : at two after midnight, a 
few reports were suddenly heard—they were 
succeeded by a quick, but desultory fire of 
musketry along the entire line. 
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mounted his horse, in expectation of a sur- 
prise—but the disturbance had originated in a 
false aldrm—and at last the thunders, which 
had shaken the rich levels of the Danube 
during three successive days, subsided into 
Gérgey | silonce. 


TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


‘To rae WORKING-MEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement 
of all the grievances under which you labour, in your several trades, either individually or 
collectively, for insertion in these pages. If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be published 
to the world at large. 


As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man neéds suffer wrong.in silence. 


All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to publish. The information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent: but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any on 


Accounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 


Advertisements of Democratic and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
scriptions, and announcements of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 


charge. 


Letters to be addressed to Ernest Jones, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London. 


I.—THE FACTORY SYSTEM IN YORK- 
SHIRE. 


MORALITY OF THE SYSTEM, 


Pudsey, Nov. 1851. 

I hasten to fulfil my promise of writing to 
you again, and before I go any further, I wish 
to correct an error you have stated in No. 29 
of the “ Notes.” You say that the wages of 
tbe weavers are 2s, 9d. per day.* So far from 
this being the case, they can carn no more 
than cight or nino shillings per week, on an 


+ Gur correspondent mistakes: the case alluded 
to was that of the Scottish weavers, whose net 
earnings are often not more than 2s. 9d. PER 
WEER. The statement which is referred to in 
No. 80 was contained in No. 29, p.547, and was 
taken from the public statement of the Scottish 
weavers. It is as follows: “It will take the 
weavers à fortnight of hard labour to weave a web 
of 93 ells—the ell of 45 inches—for which he will 
receive 12d. per ell. This amouuts, in the fort- 
night, to 13s. 64d. This would be ös. 94d. per 
week. But, from that, the following expenses 
lave to be deducted : 


Two weeks’ loom rent 3 0 
Starching 506 0 6 
Beaming 0 38 
Twisting ise 0 6 
Two wecks’ ligh ma 0 6 


average. Being a werker in those factories, I 
ought to know.- 

The factory-lords secm to be possessed of a 
great amount of hypocritical cunning for 
which tle fox has become proverbial. They 
veil their dark deeds under names and pre- 
tences, that would justify them, if ought would; 
for their general practise is to use the most 
holy names to serve their purposes—reason, 
religion, justice, right, and truth are ever in 
their mouths, If a workman be more promi- 
nent than his fellows in resisting their pilfer- 
ings, curtailings, and oppressions, heis marked 
out as one “that knows not his duty, and 
that cannot do his work right.” And having 
marked out a man, they will constantly irritate 
nim by giving him bad materials to use, out 


Fire, shop, and other indis- 


pensable articles goo 2 0 
Two weeks’ rent for dwel- 
ling house oc 300 2 0 


Which makes 7 9 


To be deducted from the weavers’ fortnightly 
earning. The item of ‘‘ dwelling-house ” may 
seem supererogatory, but was entered in 29; as 
contrasted with the feudal system (see the article), 
and may be retained here, as forming part of the 
profits of the master-class, 
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of which he cannot produce good work. The 
drunkard and the negligent may havea chance, 
but “the man of independent mind ” has none, 
while the sycophant always possesscs the 
highest situation. They seem to wish to have 
the appearance of justice on their side, and 
various are the tricks and quibbles they em- 
ploy. For instance, they will strive to have 
every member of a family at one place, and 
then if one proves the least refractory, the 
whole family will be thrown out of work, and 
thus they will be the more easily coerced into 
submission than a single member of a family. 

There is generally very little bold, over-bear- 
ing tyranny, though they can do this to perfec- 
tion, when they think the occasion requires it : 
they gencrally depend upon their cunning. 

Do we desire an advance of wages, “ they 
ean’t afford it;’? when their luxurious manner 
of living, and the amassing of large fortuncs, 

` give them the lie. But they reduce qur wages, 
and we tell them “ wx can’t afford it,” and their 
answer is, ‘‘ you are quite at liberty to please 
yourself; if you don’t like it, others will;”? and 
thus our numbers—the greatest attribute of 
strength—and our poverty, are weaponsto fight 
and conquer us with.’ 


A short time since the masters about us 
were determined to make the weavers mind two 
looms each, instead of one, and thus would 
have thrown half of us out of work. The trade 
was brisk at that time, and there were no 
surplus hands of that kind, and they therefore 
determined to make a surplus by these means. 
The weavers stoutly resisted, and victory for 
the time declared on their side. But now the 
trade is slack, the masters of ono place have 
already driven their weavers to it ; * and even 
at the time the weavers were victorious, tho 
masters tricked them another way, namely, by 
altering the names of the sorts of the weft and 
warp, and thus compelled them to weave the 
finer sorts for the price of the coarser. 

While I write, the masters of one place are 
palling down wages in the following manner, 
and others are imitating their example: Tho 
foreman went round to the weavers, saying— 
‘ You see, in consequence of our working only 
daylight, your wages aro ouly small, therefore 
we have come to the conclusion, if you will 
weave such a sort for 4d.,and another (naming 
the sort) for 6d. less each, we will run full 
time, and you shall have warps in as soon as 
you fall out.” Some have agreed to this, 
others have resisted: but in this instance the 
masters haye made an improvement in their 
refinement of tyranny. Formerly they took 

‘the sense of the hands in the mass, but this 
time they have taken it singly; they have 


< A clear proof, that even a victorious strike is 
no remedy, since it leaves the power in the mas- 
ter’s hands, to be applied ‘more crushingly at a 
better opportunity. E.J. 


been to each weaver separatcly, sctting down 
name, number of loom, and resolve, and thus 
they will know whom to mark out! They 
have succceded by these means in reducing the 
wages,on the plea of running full time, and 
now they are not to have full time, but to go 
on as they have been! ‘Those who resisted 
have to “ play,” for warps two or three weeks, 
while those who yielded, haye to play very 
little ! 

At another place they have, this week, re- 
duced the wages of the twisters so much, that 
it will make 29. 6d. or 33; per week difference. 

Some may blame the work-people for sub- 
mitting to this, but let such remember, that 
an “empty ’’ is nota “full,” and that the poor 
can never fight the rich, in a war like this, 
without a certainty of defeat :—witness their 
many, and desperate, but unavailing resist- 
ances to those innovations on their wages, Be- 
sides, people don’t like, generally, to be 
martyrs. 


Again, the vile lust of those men is exer- 
ciscd in seducing the female portion of their 
work-people ; hence it has become a proverb, 
“ IF you would earn good wages, you must be 
friends with the master.’ Yes! mind and 
body are prostituted at those unholy shrines 
of mammon! Different places differ in de- 
gree, 

The children to the masters are looked upon 
as being very fortunate! ‘‘for,’’ say they, 
“these are sure of getting on.’’ All moral 
dignity, all self-reapect is destroyed in a ma- 
jority of cases in these mills. 


I write this with an aching heart, because I 
know it is too true. a = = 


Il. THE FIREMEN, HEATERS, AND 


ROLLERS IN WALES. 


The exposure you have given in the “ Notes 
to the People,” of the condition of the Welch 
miners, is destined, sooner or later, to work a 
change for the better in the condition of this 
important body of men, in the principality of 
Wales. 

The condilion of the firemen is not mucli 
superior to that of the miners,- They, too, 
havo to toil much of their time for nothing, 
the avarice of the master pursues the slave 
alike to the heated furnace and the darkened 
mine. ‘The (heaters, or “ ballers,” as they are 
called) have nothing for heating the rails that 
have small cracks in their edges, a very difi- 
cult thing to be avoided; the iron being often 
so very bad. Neither have the Rollers any- 
thing for rolling them. The rails thus pro- 
nounced unfit for sale, become of use to the 
masters, to make railways to connect the dif- 
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ferent portions of their extensive works. So 
that whenever they want te make new rail- 
roads, or repair old ones, all the masters have. 
to do, is to deelare a certain number of rails 
unfit for sale, refuse to give the workmen any 
wages for them on that plea, the masters be- 
ing the sole authority, tle men having no ap- 
peal, and thus the masters have all their rail- 
ways made for nothing, at least, as faras beat- 
ing and rolling is concerned. They generally 
prepare for this, by keeping always a stock of 
“ unsaleable ” rails gradually aceumulating, 
against the time when they are wanted. 

Xu Tbe heaters frequently work a whole day 
for nothing. To work a change for the better 
in the condition of the iron workers, by unions 
or any mere industrial eombination, would 
most assuredly fail, even should such a union 
be embraoed by the whole of the population ; 
for the masters are powerful enough to hreak 
it up whenever they tbink it of importance 
enough for them to engage their attention and 
energy. Neither are the people here disposed 
to waste their strength in a struggle, which 
could end only in disappointment. Whenever 
the inhabitants of tbese mountains are en- 
gaged in any agitation, it will he for the de- 
struction of classes and wages-slavery and to 
convert the riches of their native hills and 
mechanical power into a national advantage, 
and not into the aggrandisement ofa few; and 
they well see that political orgafisation alone 
can rescue tlem out of their miserable state. 
Would that all our hrethren were cqually alive 
with these thoughtful, determined, moun- 
taineers, to this great sclf-evident truth. 


A WeruicH MINER. 


HI. THE SHOEMAKERS IN NORTH 


SHIELDS. 


[In some parts of England, the evil prac- 
tises that generally cxist in a trade, have not 
yet been enforced hy the master. One by one, 
and rapidly, the blight is stealing over each 
industrial oasis, Witness the following.] 

About a twelvemonth ago, one of the princi- 
pal masters of this town offered a reduction of 
six-pence per pair on women’s pumps, hut the 
men refused, so he offcred a reduction on all 
the women’s work, which ended in a eompro- 
mise of two-pence per pair, being about half 
the first-offered reduction. He tben said he 
felt quite satisfied, and that he would not 
offer any farther abatement. However, about 
three weeks ago, he shewed one of bis mena 
first-rate article, that he purchased ready-made 
for two shillings and ten-pence, and asked him 
what he would make such an article for, it be- 
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ing a ‘¢ sew-round ” and ‘‘ Frenshed in the 
waist,’ made in London or Stafford. The man 
told him there was a statement (or price list) 
to go by, but he said ‘‘ he wanted nothing to 
do with the statement, he wanted the man to 
suppose what he would get the materials for, 
and to allow the rest for making, but on no 
account to let the charge exceed two shillings 
and ten-pence,” Now itis morally impossible 
lerc to make the article in question for so lit- 
tle, and I will tell you why. The men in the 
north are not used to the work in use in the 
south, and receive a dozen pair at a time, with 
a set of lasts, which is very convenient for men 
making pumps. Moreover, in London, North- 
ampton, Stafford, and other places, the whole 
family works at the trade, some closing, some 
binding, some putting stitehes in. From the 
head of the house, downwards, male and 
female, all are at work, and if there is no fam; 
ily, boys are obtained to put stitches in. 

Most people who know anything about the 
misery of the working-elasses, know what 
wretchedness there is to be seen in one of those 
rooms, and what evil this premature work of 
children causes. Tbat system has never been 
put in practice here, and I hope never will. 
But, to the point: the men agreed that they 
would make the article for the same price as 
honse-pumps, or one shilling and six-pence per 
pair, that being a reduetion of about two- 
pence. But the master said this was too 
much, and threatened to write to London for a 
supply, One of his men made an article, a 
woman’s huttoned leather boot, the legs being 
calf, patent goloshed, and the master would 
not pay more than two shillings and tbree- 
pence, that being two-pence per pair less than 
his common goloshed boots, and three-penct 
less than cloth hack-parts, The eonsequenece 
was, the trade society was called together, and 
they determined upon having two shillings and 
five-pence. A deputation waited on the em- 
ployer, to reason the case, and told bim the 
article in dispute took the same making as the 
others. This he did not deny, but said he 
would pay no more. He referred to another 
shop that paid less, but the deputation ob- 
served, that was a sale shop, whereas his wa 
the best shop in the town, and his work better 
done. The result was, that he agreed for the 
moment to pay what they liked, but ordered 
the deputation out, tbreatening“ to be done with 
them in about six or seven weeks, by starting 
a sale shop himself.” Thus the competition 
of the wholesale dealer is destroying tbe regu- 
lar trade, and ruining us more and more. 
Some of my Southern shopmates may think 
these good prices, but it is not an uncommon 
eircumstance, not to get tbe work before Tues- 
day or Wednesday, then to get only one pair 
at atime, and to be kept hanging on and off, 
for nearly every pair. * e * 
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Flore Wards to Parson Bot, 


“Truth is always consistent with itself,” 


What a pity it is that there should always 
be so much difference of opinion among the 
people’s advocates! This comes from the 
fact that nine-tenths of them write upon 
Mere impulse, or without having mastered 
the question they address, or, while looking 
at it from some favourite pet point of view. 
Whereas, sound political and social doctrines 
are based on facts, not on inclinations, hopes, 
fears, or wishes. ‘They are reasoned from a 
point, they go onward by mathematical pro- 
gression, and I defy any man to swerve to the 
right or to the left by a single hair’s breadth, 
without forthwith falling into a contradiction. 
Unfortunately, numbers of men, possessed of 
a little talent in writing and speaking, sud- 
denly jump at the conclusion that they can 
set up as teachers of the people. Without 
one of theseall-necessary qualifications—deep 
historical study of the past, familiar know- 
ledge of the present phases of socicty, inti- 
mate acquaintance with its coils, profound 
study of their causes gleaned from personal 

Xperience, and long and mature reflection, 
mellowed by the advancing years of life : 
without one of these, I say, numbers of men, 
just because they can write a clever book, 
or speak a clever speech, rush into the poli- 
tical and social arena, and thrust their crude, 
conflicting notions into the popular brain. 
They catch hold of a little bit of the truth, 
and, without giving themselves the time or 
pains to trace its antecedent, and thence 
dedkice its sequent, they wind a conclusion 
round it, drawn from the manufactory of 
their own fancy—wholly at variance with the 
real conditions of the case. Their opinion be- 
comes all the more dangerous from the fact 
that there IS a bit of truth mixed up with it ; 
this is especially paraded before the public 
eye—its verity is recognised by all; and the 
fabric of false conclusions based on it, is 
taken as sound building by the public, be- 
cause of the one bit of marble mixed amid 
the lath and plaster, 

These men are generally sincere and 
honest—they write well, in a familiar, popu- 
lar style, they are sure to win adherents— 
and from these circumstances become more 
dangerous to the cause of progression than 
its enemies, because the latter only oppose its 

_ masses, whereas the former divide its ranks. 
To keep them united, it is as necessary to 
combat the errors of a friend as to repel the 
onslaughts of an enemy. 

One of the most respected, most sincere, 
and most talented of this phalanx is our 
friend, Parson Lot. 


| 


Last week I had occasion to allude to two 
points in the Parson’s reasoning, the one, 
where he endeavoured to refute the truth 
vindicated in these “ Notes,” that “ making 
hired labour scarce, was the sure way to raise 
its wages.’ In the very next article he pub- 
lishes, he prognosticates : 

“The draining of the labour-market, and 
the consequent rise in wages!” —He tells us 
the manufacturers— 

“Will each and every one of them hold 
on as long as possible, and compete with 
each other for hands, by raising wages 
a little against each other |’ 

So, here, before he saw my observations 
on his previous article, the worthy Parson 
has become entangled in the meshes of hig 
own arguments, and the victorious ever self- 
consistent truth, has forced him, in his own 
despite, into a contradiction of himself! 

Let us now pay particular attention to the 
following:—it has been stated here, that 
making hired labour scarce was the sure 
means of raising wages, because the master- 
class could not do without labour, and be- 
cause they were rich enough to compete with 
each other for that labour by over bidding 
each other in wages. This, denied one week 
by Parson Lot, is admitted, as we have seen, 
in the week following. Therefore, the re- 
medy is, to make hired labour scarce. 

So far, so good. But, again, I ask, how 
ARE we to make hircd-labour scarce? Parson 
Lot ! Parson Lot! that’s the point ! Answer 
it, or give up the struggle! It can be done 
only by one (or all) of three means : Emigra- 
tion, Co-operation, and Political Power. The 
first is an impossibility, because the poor 
can’t emigrate without the help of the rich ; 
and the rich wen’t help them, because it is 
their interest to kecp a labour-surplus in the 
market for the purpose of low wages.* 

The second is an impossibility, because, 
while the thinning of the labour-market by 
co-operation is to raise wages, the raising of 
wages is to be effected by co-operation! 
What a baseless absurdity! The creation of 
A depends on B’s being already created, 
and the creation of B depends upon A’s 
being already created. So there they stick, 
—and not the ghost of either of them can 
ever walk the sunshine of existence ! 


* The present emigration movement consists 
notoriously of small shopkeepers and small farm- 
ers—and where charitable aid is tendered, it 
comes from the anti-commercial interests—which. 
are growing more powerless and ruined every day 
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It’s something like the mania of perpetual 
motion: the plan is beautiful—it would all 
work quite right—IF it were not for one 
thing—you have not got the motive power! 

Now listen to Parson Lot : 

«One effect of the departure of the Irish 
will be, to turn a vast quantity of eapital 
away from manufactures, to the new field of 
speculation—the colonization of Ireland; 
and, as I have tried to show, any attempt of 
yours to employ the competition of the labour- 
market in raising your own wages, would 
only increase the drain of capital, But don’t 
fancy that the thing will be done orderly and 
quietly, my good friends, and that as the 
capital goes away, you will be able to walk off 
after it to Ireland. In the first place, it will 
be labourers, and not artizans, who are wanted 
there ; and in the next, competition is anarchy, 
and not order, as you will find ont in that day 
—when profits fall for want of hands,’’ 

Yes! but profits will not fall for want of 
hands, by any of the means you suggest—that 
is the one great vital point yon fail to shew! 
—emigration won’t do it—because you won’t 
be allowed to emigrate,* co-operation won’t do 
it, because you will have no capital to co- 
operate with, and, even if you had, not 
enough to stand with in the long run of com- 
petition against the employer—then wlat is to 
do it?—of that presently—now, back to the 
text: 

“When profits fall for want of hands the 
raill-ewners will not meet and settle among 
theiuselves which of them shall shut up, and 
remove his capital to Ireland, while profits are 
still ata fair height, and transfer his kands 
quictiy to his fellow-manufaeturers’ mills, to 
make up their deficiency. They will cach 
awl every one of them hold on as long as 
possivle, and compete with each other fur 
hands, by raising wages a little against cach 
other,—indeed they eau do no otherwise, for 
their capital is locked up in their concerns ; 
and to avoid selling out at a loss, they will 
struggle on, man against man, eaeh in hopes 
that he will be the one to outlast his neigh- 
Lonrs—till they have beaten each other down 
below the remuncrative rate of profits—and 
then they will smash by twos and threes at 
once, and there willbe, as usual, ‘a panic,’ 
and a general rush out of the unprofitable 
concerns, and hundreds of hands more than 
are really needed, thrown out of employ, in 
want, and misery, and indignation, —until 
things have ‘righted’ themselyes and again, 
the remnant of you return’ to your work, to 
play the same wretehed game over again a few 
years hence P? 

* Don't say “the people Aave emigrated from 
Jreland”—for lreland just strengthens my posi- 
tion, Wages have scarcely at all risen in h eland, 
because it has beea the employer, not the em- 
glevcl, who principally emigrated! 


Precisely so! Even if you were to succeed 
in ruining a few masters, you would be ruining 
yourselves by so doing—because you would 
throw so many thousands of hands out of the 
closed factories, as a fresh surplus into the 
market, to bring wages down again, to enable 
the surviving masters to undersell you, and to 
destroy you by competition—while those sur- 
viving masters would be stronger than ever, 
by having less rivalry and competition in their 
own ranks. Do you not see the curse works 
ina circle? The inextricable difficulty meets 
you on all sides! You are coiled in the 
gordian knot of misery, from which only 
the strong hand of political power can extri- 
cate you alive. 

The.Parson’s next remark is worthy of at- 
tention : 

“ Again. This emigration must lower ex- 
ecedingly the profits of agriculture. It must 
cause a great and sudden drain of agricultural 
labourers from England to Ireland; and as 
farmers’ profits are already at the very lowest, 
exactly the same thing will happen on the 
land, which I have been prophesying for the 
great manufacturing towns; farmers will not 
be able to raise their wages, their labourers 
will go off to get better pay in Ireland; cul- 
tivation, and therefore crops, will deteriorate ; 
farmers will break, and farms be thrown out 
of tillage right and left; more hands than 
are really necessary thrown for the time ow 
of employ, and the value of land for the time 
being lowered exceedingly. If you are then 
as you are now, you will only share in the 
general distress, by haying the home-market 
for your produce suddenly lessened,” 

Now then, what is the remedy for each of 
these catastrophes recommended by Parson 
Lot? ASSOCIATION ! 

Of course it would be a remedy, if the 
Parson wonld only just be kind enough to tell 
us how we were to associate !—that is, how we 
were to carry out association to suchan extent, 
as “tobe ready to step in’—when the em- 
ploying class as he vainly fancies they will,— 
step owd; and how we shall be enabled to main- 
tain our association against the hostility and 
competition of the rich moncpolisis ? 

Row, the fact is, that by the “ smashing” 
of some capitalists by “twos and threes,” mo- 
nopoly will grow srroneen and not weaker, as 
the Parson imagincs—and here is the fault in 
his reckoning. Monopoly gains by centraliza- 
tion, and loses by diffusion, The “smashing” 
of the “twos and threes’? will be owing to the 
devouring might of centralization. This is 
fearfully at work, already: the large farmer is 
eating up the small; the big manufacturer the 
lesser; the great capitalist the little one. This 
will go on, until everything becomes prostrate 
under a few mighty princes of gigantic capital. 
The trade of many will be centered in the hands 
of onc; the land of many will be encircling the 
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home of one; and the smashing of other masters|co-operation to destroy you? Will it prevent 
will cast the multitude into beggary, to fight/the spread of that poverty, which you yourself, 
with each other the life-and-death fight as tolO Parson! proguosticates ? and which, of itself, 
who shall get employment from the few remain-|will ruin the market for your co-operative pro- 
ing great employers who monopolise all, andjduce ? 
dictate the conditions of existence. Ah! ah! They will be glad cnough to be- 
That is what our system is tending to. And|guile us with the miserable phantasm of a“ Law 
how does the worthy Parson propose to preventlof Partnership ;”’ they will be glad enough to 
it? [lal] the co- operative mind and the political as- 
By recommending “an improved Law of piration with so insipid and so cheap a sop! 
Partnership.” He informs us that “ The Globe, And can you, Parson Lot, assist the tricksters in 
the ministerial organ, says that it ‘ wishes to so transparent and so treacherous a lure? That’s 
place no legal restrictions on the forming or the what comes of truckling to rose-water conven- 
working of co-operative bodies, except such tionalities—aud seeking to pluck peaches off a 
as are necessary to provide against fraud ;’ andjsloe-bush—for such is the endeavour to cull 
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in another number, declares that ‘the partner- 
ships of working-men have the same rights as 
those of other men, to the impartial protection of 
the law;’” and the Parson adds, “now mind, 
that is all you want at present—‘ A clear stage 
and no favour.’ This partnership question need 
be mixed up with nothing of what the press 
calls ‘visionary schemes.’ All you want is 
‘the impartial prote:tion of the law.’ °> 

Indeed ! is that all? 

I have often maintained that the rich, when- 
ever they found co-operation became dangerous 
to their monopolies, had in their power to crush 
it by adverse legislation ; and that, if necessary, 
they would exercise that power. Parson Lot 
tells us, a very little pressure would carry an 
improved Law of Partnership. Very possible. 
The rich will, perhaps, not negative a bill for 
that purpose, because they know it could be al- 
most next to useless to the working-classes; 
a law of partnership is not “all you want” to 
carry co-operation. You want CAPITAL, you 
want high wages, you want a large market, you 
want to counteract the competition of the master- 
class. 
your encmies, that no law of partnership can 
eyen as much as blunt. Will a law of partner- 
ship give you money, will a law of partner- 


ship prevent those shoals of labourers, of whow 
the Parson speaks, uf ‘‘ navvics,” miners, collicrs, 
seamen, weavers, spinners, combers, printers, 
and the long catalogue of labour’s starving regi-| 
ments, from being marched into the field of your 


Pothouse 


popular prosperity from our existing institutions. 
You have failed, then, worthy, Parson; 


you have failed in pointing out the remedy. 


You have directed us, indeed, to association, but 


you have omitted to show us, what would make 
association possible, as a permanency and as & 


remedial measure. 
What you have omitted, I will do: Tus 
CHARTER (and not a law of partnership, neces- 


say afterwards, but next to useless now)— 


Tue CHARTER is the first step towards co- 
operation, The Charter alone renders co-opera- 
tion practicable aud safe, by enabling you to 
establish a foundation of capital whereon to 
co-operate, and of political power wherewith to 
guard co-operation. The charter will give you the 
land (locked up by a politcal law of primogeni- 
ture) to begin operatious with, in the shape of 
the poors, church, waste, common, and crown- 
lands of the nation, The Charter will give you 
the money to store your shops and stock your 
mills, in the shape of a tax on the real property 


Df the rich; aud the Charter will give you such 


a law of partuership, as neither Mr. Slauey, nor 


These are the weapons in the hands of the: Whigs, nor the Parson’s friends, the Bishops, 


will bestow. The Charter is the leverage— 
the third power you want, to set you going—the 
Archimedian foot of ground, without which all 


your fine machinery can never more be brought 


to bear, 
Have you anythiug to say against that, Par- 
sou Lot? 
Ernest Jones, 


oralitics. 


Principles alone, however true and holy, 
are not cnough to cnsure adherence and re- 
spect for a popular movement. There ts 
such a thing as degrading the best and 
noblest cause. The estimation in which that 
cause will be held by the general public, and, 
accordingly, the ainount of adhesion it will 
obtain, depend upon the character of its 
standard bearers, the language of its advo- | 


cates, and the places in which they mect 
A great cause, like Democracy, must not be 
dragged down into the mire, but pedestaled 
aloft, on pure and spotless marble, Chartism 
has suffcred terribly, from a deficiency in all 
three of these important particulars. Ihave 
to deal now with the third, and not the least 
essential of these points: the place of mect- 
ing. ‘The advocacy of Chartism will “stink 
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in the nostrils” ef the many, as long as it 
meets in places such as those, which it now 
too often visits. 

Raise the Charter from the Pot-house ! 
Do you suppose the thoughtful and self- 
respecting, or the respector of democracy, 
will go, and by his presence help to drag it 
down and desecrate it in the pot-house? We 
want the support and countenance of woman 
in our movement—for the Charter must be- 


come a domestic spirit, a tutelar saint, a} 


household god, before it can arise a legisla- 
tive power! And what shall make it so,— 
but the support of woman? That which does 
no; cmanate from tho fire-side of a million 
homes, will have no lasting basis even amid 
the cheering of ten thousand platforms. It 
js woman that over sways, mere or less, the 
mind of man—it is woman that ever moulds 
the character of the child. And would you 
take your wives, sisters, and daughters, to 
the pot-house, among the reek of gin and 
porter, the fume of foctid pipes, and the loose 
ribaldry of incipient intemperance? Again, 
we want to instruct the rising generation. 
We want to make children Chartists, and then 
we shall be sure of having Chartist men. As 
the twig is bent, so the tree will grow. But, 
fathers and mothers! Is the pot-house a 
lace to take your children to?—to inocu- 
ate them with vice—to give the cxample of 
drunkenness—to engraft the future curse 
upon their lives? As you value our cause, 
as you value our future, as you respect the 
truth, and as you love yourselves— 

Raise Chartism from the Pot-house. 
“But this is not always possible!” I hear 
them say, “There is no difficulty to him that 
wills ”—brave axiom of the Gallic working- 
man, who swam to Kossuth’s ship, because 
he was too poor to hire a boat! I deny that 
it is impossible, in any instance, to avoid the 
pot-house meeting. “Oh! -but we cant 
afford to pay for a room!” Cant you? 
Then you pay nothing in the pot-house? 
You sit without calling for your pipe, or por- 
ter, or ginger-beer, or gin? Oh! no! Twenty 
men in the pot-house, meeting every week, 
speud on an average, 6d. each (some far 
more, some less), that is 10s. per week! Will 
you tell me that, in any town in England, 
you can’t hire a decent room for one evening 
weekly, for TEN SHILLINGS the night? You 
might get it for, the whole week for less than 
that. Youmightestablish a reading-room in it 
—you might foundalibrary—you might open 
a schoel—you might make it pay itself, and 
diffuse the blessings of knowledge and educa- 
tion from it, as from a centre—all which in 
the pot-house is impossible. All this you 
might do, if there were only twenty, aye! if 
there were only ten members in a locality. 
Don’t say, then, “we must go to the pot- 
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house—it’s very bad we know—but we can’t 
afford to house our principles respectably.’’ 

In the pot-house it is all loss and no gain 
—whereas the chartist-room might be made 
a self-supporting institution,—and if not, 
might be maintained at a cheaper cost thar 
the pot-house degradation. 

“ All that is very well !”—J hear some of 
them exclaim—“ Its very well for you to 
write this in your study, but if you knew the 
difficulties in our way, you would write other- 
wisc. What shall we do, if we are just form- 
ing a locality, or if we number only four er 
five members? Surely, then, we can’t afford 
to hire a room!” 

Probably not. But, while you are only four 
or five members, can’t you meet once a week, 
ata member's house? He’s a sorry democrat 
who wont lend you the use of his parlour, or 
his kitchen, for two hours weekly. That’s 
what you can do, if you arc only four or five 
—and, when your friend’s room grows tee 
small to hold you, then you can afford to hire 
one, for it will cost you far less than the pot- 
house. 

Raise Chartism from the pot-house! as 
you hope for the salvation of our movement, 
as you hope for the respect of men—as you 
hope for the consistent, worthy advocacy of 
our cause! Nine-tenths of the felly, bicker- 
ing, contention, and treachery that have ever 
existed among us, were sown, nursed, ma- 
tured and gathercd in the pot-house—that 
fruitful hot-bed of madness, contention, eaves- 
dropping, and disgrace ! 

How check the evil? 
sense of the members. 

Secondly, let all lecturers and apostles of 
the charter, when invited to lecture or attend 
a meeting, ask, “ where is it to be held?’ and 
if the answer is—“In a pot-house !” let their 
answer be—“ Then I wont attend !” 

Thirdly, let all local councils at once take 
steps to remove their locality from public- 
houses. 1852, whatever it turvs out to be, 
must not find Chartism in the pot-house. 

Before concluding, permit me to advert to 
auother argument, used in favour of the pot- 
house. “The landlord is an influential man, 
and we should offend and lose him. if we 
didn’t meet at his house!” If the landlord’s 
democracy depends on how much money he 
can fleece you out of by half poisoning you 
with his noxious drugs, then the sooner you 
lose such democracy, the better. But TI tell 
you what landlords’ patriotism amounts to 
in nine cases out of ten: if they are not 
molested or frightened by the police, they 
are glad to get a Chartist locality for the sake 
of custom. In the competition among pot 
houses, many of them are nearly bankrupt, 
and they pounce upon chartist prey as a for- 
lorn hope to fill their empty tills. They vie 
with each other asto who shall get thelecturer 


Firstly, by the good 
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that will “ draw” the most—they interrupt | Want of self-respect has been the great 
the lecture with the ceaseless cry of “ orders !' cause of inefficient organisation. Would you 
gents! orders !” They drag down democracy | invite a Mazzini, a Kossuth, a Ledru Rollin, 
to the level of any tight-rope, juggling, fiddl- | or, what is far, far more—a Barbes, or a 
ing exhibition, that attracts an idle crowd | Blanqui—to come and lecture to you in a 
around their bar—and almost all the “good” | pot-house? No! Then if you have too 
done by the lecture, is to fill the pocket of | much respect for the man to do 80,—you 
the speculating harpy. For as to instilling | ought to have too much respect for the 
the principles of truth, I would not give | cause, which ts far greater than the man who 
much for the coversions made over the| represents it. 

beer-pot and underneath the pipe. Andall| I repeat, the first step, if you would re- 
the while, our bold and gallant chartists will | generate our movement,—and regenerated it 
talk of “the kindness of the landlord, whe | shall be, the world shall not find us, alone, 
allows them to meet in his house !’—the | wanting in 1852,—the first step if you would 
kindness of the landlord, who allows them to | save our cause and guarantee our progress, is 


at ae for the purpose of en- Raise Chartism trom the Pot-house. 


The Philosopher's Scales, 


BY JANE TAYLOR. 


A mMonx, when his rites sacerdotal were done, One time he put in Alexander the Great, 

In the depth of his cell, with its stone covered | And a garment, that Dorcas had made, for a 
floan, weight; 

Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, . | And though clad in armour from sandals to 

He formed the contrivance we now shall explain. crown, 


In youth ’twas projected, but years stole away, | The hero rose up, and the.garment went down. 
And ere ’twas complete, he was wrinkled and | A long row of alms-houses, amply endowed 


grey. «| By a well esteemed pharisee, busy and proud, 
But success is secure, unless energy fails, Next loaded oue scale,—while the other was 
And at length he produced the Philosopher’s prest 

cales, By those mites the poor widow tkrew into the 
chest: 

What were they? youask; you shall presently 

gee Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
Those scales were not made to weigh sugar and | And downward the farthing’s worth came with 

tea. a bounce, 


Oh, no ! for snch properties wond’rous had they, | Again he performed an experiment rare: 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could | A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 


weigh ; £ Climbed into his scale; in the other was laid 
Together with articles small and immense— The heart ofa Howard, nom partly decayed: 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sease— | When he saw with surprise that the whole of his 
Nought was there so bulky but there it could brother 

lay ; Weighed less by some pounds than the bit of 
And nought so etherial but there it would stay ; the other. 


And nought so reluctant but init must go: 


n | By other experiments (no matter how) 
All which some examples more clearly will 


He found that ten chariots weighed less than 


show. i one plough. 
The pis i he weighed was the head of) A sword with gilt trappings rose up in the 
, Voltaire, ; scale, 
wa retain’d all the wit that had ever been Though balanced by only a tenpenny nail. 
ere; 


f r . falea? | ê shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, } 
As:a weight he threw in the torn scrap of a leab | Weigh’d less than a widow's uncrystallixed 
Containing the prayer of a penitent thief: eae 


When the skull rose aloft with eo sudden a/ A Jord and a lady went up at full sail, 


spell, . 1 Wh bee chanced to light in the opposite 
hat it bounced like a ball on th roof of his| Wh? & 5 2 Opp 


cell. 
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Ten doctors, ten lawyers, ten courtiers, one 
earl, 

Ten counsellors’ wigs full of powder and curl, 

All heaped in one balance, and swinging from 
thence, 

Weighed less than a few grains of candour and 
sense, 

A first water diamond, with brilliant’s begirt, 

Than one good potato just washed from the, 

dirt, 
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Yet no mountains of silver and gold would 
suffice, 

One pearl to outweigh, "twas the pearl of great 
price. 

Last of all, the whole world was bowled in at 
the gate, 

With the soul of a beggar to serve as a weight: 

When the scale with the soul so mightily fell, 

That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell, 


The Co-operative Mobhement. 


CONFESSIONS AND FALLACIES OF THE PRESENT 
MOVEMENT. 

The organs of co-operation for last week 
contain the following confessions :— 

“ That this monéy-loving view of Association 
should prevail, to so ruinous an extent, is 
mich to be deplored, but, on due reflection, 
not to be wondered at, secing that wealth, by 
what means soever it is amassed, is considered 
competent to make its possessor respectable,” — 
Rey. Thomas G. Lee. 

“ But to attain these (blessed results) it is 
necessary that there should be union not only 
in each association, but among the associations 
themselves. The more our movement is cx- 
tended, the greater is the necessity that there 
should be a mutual understanding, mutual 
sympathy and encouragement, mutual com- 
mercial dealing, and in every way a mutual 
interchange of kindly offices, grounded upon 
the relations of a common brotherhood and 
acting in the spirit implied by that relation- 
ship ; isolation and selfishness cannot be other- 
wise to us than most injurious and most fatal. 
We must act with unity of purpose if we would 
act effectually.” 

How the victorious truth is forcing them 
down to a recognition of its power, ever since 
that truth found a voice to reach the public 
ear! The whole aspect of the co-operative 
movement is bcing changed, as far as words 
go at least, They have, however, yet to learn 
{must it be from bitter experience ?) that co- 
operation, even on the soundest plan, has not 
a chance of national results, under our present 
institutions. Symptoms of a far less wise and 
most injurious spirit are given in the follow- 
ing. The central agency has administered a 
severe reproof to the Pimlico Working Build- 
ers’ Association, for having issucd a congra- 
tulatory address to Kossuth. It concludes by 
observing :— 

‘Now, the 11th article of the Constitution, 
(see Tract V. p. 8), expressly states, that 
“none of the Associations connected with this 
Socicty shall ever be madc the instruments or į 


agents of political agitation. The associates 
iu their individual capacity being however at 
liberty to act as they please in this matter.’’’ 

The Socialist of the 22nd ult. says :—‘‘ The 
masters have some reason for saying that, the 
conditions and results of the competitive fgit 
being uncertain and on their own risk, ihe 
working men whose share in the sale is dis- 
counted beforehand, by their reeciving wages, 
have no well-founded claim to share in the 
gains of trade, since they are not liable for its 
losses,” 


The masters have no reason for saying 
anything of the kind, because the workmen 
are fully ‘‘liable for its losses ”—and almost 
exclusively so, as the mastcr makes up for his 
losses out of the earnings of the workman—a 
reduction of wages being hinged on the excuse 
of a dull market. A pretty doctrine, indeed, 
the Soctalist advances: the master is to 
speculate as much as he pleases in the market 
—the workman is to be open to all the disad- 
vantage, if the master loses, in the shape of 
immediately following reductions—but, if the 
master gains, there is no rise in wages. His 
share is not ‘discounted beforehand,” because 
it is never discounted at all. 


Doctrines like these, coming from quarters 
in which the people have still some confidence, 
do an immensity towards blinding, corrupting, 
and enslaying the popular mind, 


The same paper recommends the Chartists 
of Bury to support the upholder of our present 
institutions, the denouncer of universal suffrage 
and republicanism, Mr. Vansittart Neale. It 
says, because of Mr. Neale’s advocacy of the 
present co-operative movement, with its para- 
dise of a better “Law of Partnership,” he 
ought to ‘command the support of our Ohar- 
tist friends, even though he should be disposed 
to withhold the suffrage a little longer from the 
helpless slaves of the land or cotton-lord.’* 
Men of Bury ! no humbug ! 
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The weekly report of the movement states— 
From Pendleton, Nov. 11.—The Whit Lane 
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take from 3002. to 5007. more ready money 
than we possess, to be advantageous to our- 


Wearing Company write as follows, respecting | selves, and to others.” 


their present need of capital :— 

“ We have expended about 1,600. in machi- 
nery and fitting up our mill, and we have 
335 shares paid up, at öl. each, making 
1,6757. of fixed capital. We have also about 
2851. en interest, but buyers of cloth, and 
sellers of yarn, finding that we are eo-opera- 
tives, have not confidence in us to give us 
credit.”—[Nor inelination either, they might 
have added, to help that, which is hostile to 
thamselves].—‘‘ We have in stock of yarn and 
cloth about 4507. Seeing therefore tliat we 
are clear, we want to obtain confidence by 
paying for our yarns, é&e,, when the bills 
become due. 

“We havea number of our looms standing 
several days, on account of our being short of 
money, to get yarn; and if we ean only get 
money, so that we may keep our machinery 
on the move, we are certain it will make 
a good per centage. 

“ On strict investigation we find that it will 


Thus, after raising £3,560, their looms are 
standing for want of capital, and they cannot 
get goods on eredit. Here is a slight fore- 
taste of the future. -If the strongest cannot 
make their way, even before competition has 
began with the capitalist, what will the weaker 
do, after it has set in ? 


At Crumpsall store “the shopman is forbid- 
den to bea member. This is working eo-ope- 
ration through competitive means, as you see, 
with a vengeance.” 


Mr. V. Neale asks, ‘‘what have the rich 
done to erush co-operation ?? His own friend, 
Parson Lot, answers him :—‘ There are res- 
trictions whieh make certain forms of partner- 
ship unsafe, and impossible ; and those forms 
are just the ones which the working-men re- 
quire. The present laws allow partnerships 
between large capitalists to thrive, and crush 
partnerships between working-men.” 


The Peoples’ Comforts. - 


Ill. THE SICK BED. 

“‘Philanthropie gentlemen’’ tell us, that 
one of the greatest blessings conferred upon 
the poor is, that modern seienee has placed 
health and life within theirreach, at a com- 
paratively trifling cest. A working-man need 
not be afraid of breaking his legs or even hbis 
neck; someliow or other, it will beall made 
whole again. 

«<The resources of science,” they write, 
«t which formerly were only in tle compass of 
the rich, are now within the means of even the 
poorest. Formerly, it was only the rich who 
seemed to have a fair lease of life...if the poor 
man sickened, he could not command the 
leech’s art—if he met with an accident, he 
could not eommaud the skilful surgeon’s aid. 
Now, how different ! 
for the choicest medicines are within his reach 
—science flies to wait on him—seience applies 
a vapour to his nostril, and tbat which princes 
of old would vainly have lavished treasures to 
Obtain,—the absence of pain, the humblest 
child of toil ean now ensure! Is not this pro- 
gression for the people ?”” 

What a beautiful picture. But, gentle 
writer ! if, with all this, the people live longer, 


and live more-healthy,I must doubtlessly con- | 


He need not fear disease, | 


elude thai they have improved in sanitary 
eondition,—but if I find that they are less 
healthy aud inoro short lived, I must necessa- 
rily conelude that they are worse off. Now, 
it is well known, that the average of life in all 
elasses, used to be about sixty years in this 
country. ‘Toarrive at a just estimate of what it 
is at present, let us open a random page of Mr, 
Chadwick's Report, giving the average dura- 
tion of life among the different classes of 
society. 

“ On the Sanitary Condition of the Labour- 
ing Population of Great Britain.” In speak- 
ing of the mode in which he acquired his in- 
formation, he says, ‘‘ With a view of arriving 
at some estimate of the comparative extent of 
the operation of the ehief causes of sickness 
and mortality proved to be prevalent amidst 
the different classes of society, in the towns 
where the sanitary inquiries have been made, 
I have obtained the following returns from the 
elerks of the several unions acting as super- 
intendent registrars. These returns have, as 
far as practicable, been corrected by particu- 
lar loeal enquiry, and are submitted as the 
best approximations that can readily be ob- 
tained,” I now give the returns, as I find 
them in the oetavo report of 1842—not se- 
leeted, but taken just as they stand. 
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i Number Average agg 
Number a Avorsge age | of deaths. at death. 
of deaths. at nny 1738 Tradesmen and their fami- 


33 Professional persons or gen- 
try and families... 


198 Persons engaged in iade 
or similarly circumstaneed, 


and their families ... Spr 
447 Labourers, artizans, and 
others similarly cireum- 


stanced, and their families... 


DERBY, 


10 Professional persons. &c. 
125 Tradesmen ... oe 600 
752 Labourers and ait 


MANCHESTER, 


Professional persons, &c... 600 
Tradesmen and families... 
Mechanics, labourers, and families 


BOLTON, 


103 Professionals, gentry, and 

families .., See 
881 Tradesmen and families 900 
2232 Mechanics, labourers, ser- 


vants and families 


BETHNAL GREEN, 


101 Professionals, gentry, and 


families .., oci Hee 
273 Tradesmen and families ... 
1258 Mechanics, labourers, and 


families ... oon en 


LEEDS, 


79 Gentry, professionals, and 

families .. : 000 

824 Tradesmen and families ‘ 
3895 Operatives, labourers, and 
families ... boo ee 


LIVERPOOL. 


137 Gentry, professionals, and 
families ... 960 s 


lies e e me 22 
40 years. | 5597 Labourers, mechanics, ser- 
vants and families oo Als 


33 


28 


19 


35 


a? 


» 


~ 
` 


oo 


92 


Thus mach for the manufacturing districts, 


now for the agricubsural. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Professionals, gentry and families 
Tradesmen, farmers, graziers, and 
families 


Mechanics, labourers, and miia 


WILTS. 


119 Gentlemen, professionals, and 
families ROD od 
218 Farmers and mal 


2061 Labourers and families 


CITY OF BATH, 

146 Gentry, professionals, and fami- 
lies .. 000 z 660 

244 Tradesmen and families bod 


896 Mechanics, labourers, and fami- 
WEE oe oe 900 


52 


41 


25 


If we go a grade higher, we shall find still 


more longevity—the average age reached by 


the sovereigns of England, is 59; by thé aris- 


tocracy, 67; by the clergy, 70! 


Then, after all, the people have grown worse 


off, instead of better. 


Great improvements 


have taken place in art, science, and mecha- 
nics,—but not for the people. The money- 
wealth of the country increases, but the peo- 


ple grow poorer ; 


the manufactures double, 
| but the people are worse clad; colonial pro- 


duce cheapens and gets plenteous, but the 
people are worse fed; medioine is better un- 
derstood, but the people ara more diseased, 


and more short lived. 


Such is the progression in the hands of the 


rich, 
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WOMAN’S 


A NQVEL.—IN 


WRONGS., 


FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tare Worsre-man’s Wire. 
IL.—Tan Youné MILLINER, 


II—THE Trapgsman’s DAUGHTER, 


IV.—Tue LADY or TILE. 


(Continued from page 612.) 


I.—A Garret Window. 


In one of the quiet retired streets, within an 
easy walk of the Gower-street University, stood 
an old lodging-house, with walls of dingy brick, 
and antique windows that had once looked over 
thé green country fields, and presided over a 
large garden well planted with luxuriant fruit- 
trees, whose annual burden had reddened and 
yellowed to many a summer snn. 

Some antient, now-forgotten family, had 
proudly elaimed it as their manor-house, and 
dwelt within it from generation to generation. 
The mouldering scutcheon still loomed above 
the entrance-door, in strange contrast with the 
gaudy Venetian shutters of a bright pea-green, 
and well-whitened copings that had grotesquely 
modernized the venerable pile. 

The fields and gardens had long vanished 
under rows of dull suburban houses, whose 
day of newness had long past, and that had 
witnessed many a downward change in the 
class of its inhabitants. Here and there, too, 
that inevitable symptom of decaying old age 
in a subnrban neighbourhood was painfully 
apparent to the proprietors. Empty houses, 
with dirty windows, sashes and doors, from 
which the paint had long flown away on sun- 
beam, shower and wind, and large, dirty, torn 
bills along the casement, sooner shewing that 
the house was unletable, than inviting a tenant 
to its cracking walls, 

Fhe ‘house in question, however, formed an 
excbption to the general rule. It was dressed 
with an air of upstart smartness, quite insult- 
ing to its sombre fellows. A portion of it 
overhung an antient gateway (once the carriage 
entrance to the mansion), that led to a small 
square, where the former offices had been trans- 
formed to modern houses. These were let to 
yarious parties, but most of them were lodging- 
“houses of an inferior grade. 

At an open garret window, in one of the 
latter, which looked on the back of the great 
lodging-house already mentioned, sat, on a warm 
evening of June, 1850, a beautiful young girl. 


sweet plant, and a canary hung warbling amid 
their flowers. The young girl was busy with 
her needle; but often, when a step was heard 
passing by the carriage gateway, her hands 
would drop with their work, and she would 
gaze down in the court below, or on the street 
beyond, visible through the opening of the 
houses, with a momentary eagerness, that sub- 
sided in a dreamy reverie. 


She was very beautiful—her age could not 
be more than eighteen years—and her light 
brown tresses fell over cheeks of so delicate a 
rose, her cyes were of such soft cerulean 
blue, her smile was so gentle and so confiding, 
her every motion so meek, so graceful, her 
demeanor so artless and so engaging, that the 
coldest heart could not gaze on her without a 
thrill of tenderness, 


In the lodging-house a man had lived for 
seyeral years as footman, who had amassed 
some money in his various services. He had 
lived in noble families, among the middle 
class, and in the army—he had passed through 
all the various grades of society, in intimate 
connection with their vices. ‘No man isa 
hero to his own valet.” The worst phases of 
the master’s character became apparent to the 
servant—the best are for the world. The 
smooth side of the staff, of which society is 
made, is turned outward. The rough is for 
within. Thus, the man who enters service, 
pure though his heart may be at the start of 
his career, is soon inoculated by the evil in- 
fluence of his position. The example of his 
“ superior,’ contagious in any, becomes to 
him a rule of action—the frivolous, the de- 
prayed, the heartless, comes before him clothed 
in sophisms, and sanctioned by authority. He 
imitates, and he surpasses. 


Thus, year by year, and day by day, some 
of the soundest frames and healthiest minds are 
inscribed on the muster roll of decay and per- 
dition in the ranksof domestic service to the 
aristocracy and moneyed classes—and, alas! for 
the female portion—with weaker powers of re- 


The window was ornamented with many a/ sistance, with more susceptible natures, what a 
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tragedy is daily enacted on the unrecorded 
stages of domestic life! 

Frederick Treadstone had passed through all 
the various stages of this social school. Like 
the high-mettled racer, he had started with 
high places, and was one of the dandiest laequeys 
about town. But the dissipation of his master 
reacted uponhim, Late hours, night after night. 
the necessity of wiling away the hanging time 
—waiting morning after morning till the great 
sun of summer stood burning overhead, before 
his dissipated master vouchsafed to leave the 
orgy, and grant his minions rest—the myriad 
temptations that beset those hours, had under- 
mined his manhood, and destroyed his health. 
As his personal appearance decayed, and as his 
strength failed, his favour vanished also. He 
was not one of the lucky few, who, from among 
the myriad competitors, subside, or rather rise, 
into the fat pomposity of butlership—and, like 
the moral satarist’s famed horse, he eane down 
in the social scale of servitude. From the house - 
hold of the noble he fell to that of the merchant, 
to whom it was still a recommendation that he 
had taken “ his man Frederick from the Earl of 
Catsfolk’s.” But there are plenty of Earls, and 
plenty of discarded footmen; and as poor 
Frederick grew drowsy and pursy, he warmed 
the roots of his withered heart by lubrications 
ofthe potent spirit. Ie took to drinking, and 
became unsteady and forgetful, The haughty, 
punctilious, and exacting merchant sson dis- 
carded him. He had difficulty in procuring his 
next place: he had fallen to the household of 
the tradesman; there he frequently changed 
piaces, and fell one stage lower, before his age 
should be consigned to oblivion and neglect— 
he descended to the service of the lodging house. 


There we fiud him. lLuekily for him, he 
had been prudent enough to save in his many 
places something towards a maintenance in 
age—a rare occurrence—since, the higher 
the wages the more expensive is the place. 


In his deeay, the former habits of his life 
still ruled strongly in him :—he had noticed 
the beauty of Ienrictta, the young milliner 
—and the libertine was aroused within him. 
He was still personable—and his conversation 
and mauners had somo of the showy polish 
and dashing rouérie (if one may eoin the 
word) but too eaptivating to the female 
character. He eourted, and attracted, the 
attention of the young milliner—not the af- 
fection of her heart—but he amused, lie en- 
tertaincd her—and her mournful solitude was 
enlivened by his anecdotes and sallies. By 
degrees, her gentle beauty won on his coarse, 
hardened nature—and he felt as much love 
as his blunted, worn-out passions permitted 
him to feel. During thcir acquaintance, he 
had occasion to uotice the keen povorty 
which the young milliner was foreed at times 
to undergo. At one of those moments of 


distress he had, seized by a sudden generous 
impulse, induced. her to accept assistance. 
Most reluctantly, under the alternative of 
starvation, of being turned into the street, 
to perish bodily or perish morally, had she 
aceepted of that aid, faithfully promisin 
herself to repay it shortly out of her next 
work. But that work was long in co ung— 
meanwhile- other and more pressing debts 
oecurred—they claimed her earnings when 
they came—again deeper, keener misery 
assailed the friendless orphan—once more 
the dread alternative, once more the proffered 
aid—and, with it, the deep, irksome obli- 
gation. i F 
Treadstone presumed on his position. His 
eoarse, indelieate nature, dead to all the finer 
impulses, had been somewhat elevated by his 
love for that sweet girl. But the transient 
sentiment soon began to degenerate, and he 
sought to avail himself of the familiarity he 
had obtained, and the obligations he had 
conferred. Henrietta had yielded to his im- 
portunities thus far, as to Jet him harbor 
tolerably certain hopes that she would con- 
sent to beeome his wife. But sle did not 
love him—she recoiled from him—and when, 
in what he has subsequently called “ the 
dotage of his love,” he pressed her to fix a 
time for their union—she ever put him off, 


On the evening on whieh our narrative be- 
gins—while sunk in mournful thought, that 
young reeluse of toil and poverty was sitting 
at the window of her garret, the door sud- 
denly opened, and Treadstone entered. He 
took a seat opposite to her, without word or 
salutation. Something had evidently soured 
his temper even more than usual; to Henrietta 
he seemed an unweleome guest. A soft 
smile was mantling over her face before he 
entered—a dreamy joy wes sparkling in her 
eyes—some pleasing vision had been soaring 
before her—and he broke it. 

After a pauso, he broke silence: 


“Well—have you been thinking over what 
Isaid? I’m tired of this mode of life.” 

“T told you, Frederiek, there was time 
enough for that—I am too young.” 

“Oh! perhaps you rather think I’m too 
old. Perhaps you’d like some of those young 
chaps better, we’ve got in the house 2 

A deep blush mantled over the face of 
Henrietta. Several young medical students 
were lodgers in the boarding-house. 

“Ah! I seehow itis—but I wont stand 
this nonsense any longer. PI put an end to 
it at oncc—you may depend on that.” 

“Sir ! as you please #’ 

“Oh ! those fino airs wont do witk me! 
Remember you’re a penniless pauper, I 
cnabled you to keep life and soul together— 
and I’ll be 'd——d if I keep dancing on and 
off just as you choose to fiddle.” 
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“Go, Sir,’’ she said, in a firm, loud tone, 


Treadstone,” said the poor girl with recovered į as she recoiled, and entering her room, closed 


dignity—“ and 1'11 repay them to the best of 
my ability. You know my circumstances,” 

8 «To be sure I do! my dear! to be sure I 
do !”—said Treadstone, who, as now fre 
quently happened, was somewhat the worse 
for drink—“ but you know what I’ve told you 
—now don’t be obstinate’—and he passed 
his hand around her waist, and drew her to- 
wards him, while his tone and look left no 
doubt of his meaning. 

“ Siri”? 

“Now, come! come! no fine lady’s airs. 
Though, by the bye! fine ladies don’t show 
their airs in this way—just the contrary— 
many’s the fine lady could tcll you some- 
thing about Frederick Treadstone and Ler- 
self, if she chose— now don’t be foolish !” 

“ Leave me, sir |’? 

“ Why, hey day ! what have you been lead- 
ng me on for then, if you didn’t mean this? 
Now, come, it’s all right, you know, we under- 

stand all about it—?!”’ 

“Let me go! or Ill call for help! 
me go 12 

“ Pooh ! pooh !” cried the lacquey, losing 
his temper, “ I know what your sort of people 
are made of—I know you only lure one on 
to wheedle one out of one’s money—and kcep 
fighting shy to get the more—now I mean to 
have my money’s worth one way or the other, 
and you can’t pay me in cash, that’s clcar, 
s0 Pll take my payment in another way.” 

It was a grand thing to behold the magni- 
ficent indignation of that gentle girl—she 
hurled her maudlin insulter back—a very 
heaven of scorn, (for scorn is heavenly when 
launched at grovelling vice), lighted in her 
face, and paralysed her vile assailant—but 
terror was mingled with her angcr—in her 
fear she rushed to the door, and her cry for 
help rang down the narrow staircase. Then 
the c1a+6n in the heart of Treadstone shewed 
itself. He crawled after her in a bent posi- 
tion, whispering, gibbering, and motioning to 
silence, with imploring gesture. 

“Pray don’t! Pray be still! and Ill go! 
I wont touch you! I wont come near you! 
Only pray be silent! If wy mistress should 
hear it, it would be the death of me! It 
would loge me my place! She’s a pres- 
bytcrian - methodist- dissenting - evangelical- 
puritanical-baptist-wesleyan-lattcr-day-saint. 
Will you be quist—and [ll go directly !” 

“ Qo!” answered Anna! almost relaxing 
into an involuntary smile. 

“ Will you forgive me?” he cricd, crawling 
up to her with outstretched hands. ‘‘ Give 
me your hand before you go, Henrietta!’’ he 
added, with a coaxing leer, mistaking the ex- 

ression of her countenance. 


Let 


and locked the door behind her. 


He remained standing for a moment in the 
game bent posture on the landing; then rising, 
and looking cautiously around, he said in a 
low tone, while bis livid eyes shot fire. 

“So, so! and may the l seize me living 
if [ don’t pay you back a hundredfold for this!” 


Il.—A SUNSET. 


Anna sat mournfully at the window of her 
garret, screened from view behind her flower 
and her hird cage. The little canary, with his 
plumage of bright gold, like an imprisoned 
sunbeam, flitted silently to and fro as though 
he could understand the sorrow of his mistress ; 
for Anna was very sorrowful, Poverty aud 
non-employment were paling the roses on her 
face—friendless, an orphan thrown on the 
wide world, a sad and gloomy future was 
opening up before her. Care and anxiety had 
strung her nerves too finely—they were ill 
fitted to bear the rude shocks of insult and 
calamity, and the big tears came coursing down 
her cheeks, as she leant droopingly against 
her window-cill. She gazed on the grand sun, 
setting so nobly hehind the distant country, 
dim glimpses of which were seen across the 
parted house-t.ps—such a scene and such an 
hour tone the raised feelings to soft and lofty 
sadness—she felt the fulness of her heart-——she 
thought of her past life, and, young as she was, 
there was so much to mourn, so much to trea- 
sure—the young live years in days! and the 
future looks with a microscope upon the little 
joys of early youth. Anna was a daughter of 
the péople; but from a child, her mother’s 
calling (now her own), had thrown her some- 
what in contact with the children of the rich. 
She had witnessed the privileges of wealth— 
privileges so keenly felt hy children—those 
cternal champions of equality! Perhaps her 
childish heart had been hurt by the contrast ; 
perhaps her childish ambition had been ronsed 
by the sight--and she may have dreamed of 
robes, fairer than her tattered garment, ofa 
hat more becoming than her battered bonnet— 
of ameal more delicate than her coarse, dry 
bread—for childhood is eager of enjoyment— 
childhood rebels at inequality. She had seen 
the poetry and smiles of life, and she longed 
to share what she had a heart to desire, and a 
taste to appreciate. Sometimes, in her days of 
childhood, she would stop at a garden gate to 
watch the fair little girls of the rich rnnuing 
ahout within, with their pretty coloured shoes 
along the smooth gravelled walks, plucking 
flowers as they listed, with soft gloves to screen 
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their small whitehands from sun and soil, grand 
dolls to play with, and stately nurses to carry 
them when tired. Then she would gaze at her 
own poor hands, her little fingers worn and 
bleeding with premature toil—her half-bare 
feet swollen with the ceaseless errand on the 
stony road—and think of her hard, dull, 
cheerless home—and feel herself all the while 
as good and beautiful as those gay things 
Within, and then she would cry, and hurry 
homeward to her toil. 


In after years, when she had grown into 
matchless girlhood, scarce had she heard the 
lid nailed down upon her mother’s coffin, ere 
evcn the luxury of grief and solitude were denied 
her, and she had to turn away to toil for daily 
bread. Day by day, and night by night, it 
was hers to rise before the sun, to work beyon, 
the midnight, by the dim, dull, straining light 
in the close, hot, stifling room, while the gay 
children that she had envied of old, and who, 
like her, had grown up to womanhood, were 
seen passing in the streets, cladin silk and lace, 
rolling in gorgeous carriages, or reining fiery 
but docile steeds, escorted by handsome cavaliers, 
laughing, frolicking, gathering the hearts-ease 
and the rose of life. , And of evening, how often, 
when she took her hard day’s work to the barsh 
taak-mistress; how often she saw them gliding 
to the glowing ball-room and voluptuous dance, 
or preparing for the coming joy in the robes on 
which she had lavished eyesight and health, 
that she had wrought over her weary, aching 
heart, that she had moistened with her tears— 
and they would be dancing, and singing, and 
listening to the voice of love, while she had to 
wend her way to her miserable bome, exposed to 
the coarse ribaldry, the indecent salutation, the 
degrading suspicion of the low, loose, sordid, 
pestilence-hauuted street, And again, she felt 
she was as beautiful and as good as the bright, 
fair things that were dancing, and singing, and 
listening to love within. 

Aud as she verged more and more to woman- 
hood, her feelings and her longings took a 
deeper tone. The human heart is made for 
affection. Loveis an involuntary impulse, a 
fountain spring of our nature—and at a given 
age of life, it sets in as surely as the spring 
floods fill the streams to overflowing. 


And these thoughts and longings often came 
over her, in the pauses of her work, as she sat 
gazing from her garret window out upor the 


great world below. There they passed and ra- 
passed, those countless shoals of seeming merry 
beings. They all looked sohappy! From her 
little window she seemed gazing on some great 
festival, to which ske was uninvited. 

And about this period, a soft tremor eame 
mounting from her heart into her brain. She 
sought her window more frequently than 
usual, at given hours, to see the tide of life 
flow outward from the city to the parks. At 
a certain time came the students from the 
college—and her eyes followed involuntarily 
their tall forms, and dwelt on their laughing 
mien—and she would remain gazing after 
them in abstraction, when they had long been 
out of sight—and the glow of her face was 
heightened by the unconscions longing—éo 
be loved! 

Sometimes—of a night—when she had 
said her prayers and put out her light—and 
when the moon shone into her room with its 
soft, dreamy lustre—between waking and 
sleeping, she seemed to behold one of thoge 
graceful forms seated besides her—and gazing 
at her, and speaking to her, as she had geen 
and heard the gay young cavaliers look and 
speak to her richer, higher-born, and happier 
sisters! Hers was the age of love | 

Such feelings had been broken in upon by 
the rude ribaldry of her unbidden guest— 
and when the unwonted storm roused in 
her gentle breast had once more been lulled 
to calm, as she drunk in the pure glory of 
that soothing sunset, such were the feelings 
that once more swept over the void of her 
soul. 


Still she leaned musing at the window: 
She noticed not, how a black cloud came 
stealing across the west, and blotting the fair 
image of the day. It’s shadow fell on her 
—but she heeded not the change, for a quick 
step had run along the pavement, and 
kindled animation in her countenance, as ib 
approached. Suddenly, she drew back, bus 
a smile played on her lips—she seemed 
pleased—the footfall paused in the strect—~ 
some one had greeted her from below—the 
passing pace was renewed—but paused, and 
wavered, like that of one lingering for a re- 
cognition, Anna sunk back in her chair with 
beaming eyes—she heeded not that she had 
broken a bud from her pet rosetree. It fell in 
her lap. She was so happy ! Poor Henrietta! 


(To be continued.) 


ear Woman’s Wrongs commenced in No. 27. 
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XXII. —RAAB, 

A pause ensued after this tremendous 
struggle. The retreating Hungarians re- 
mained unmolested, and, as though recoiling 
from the terrible shock, Russians and Im- 
perialists alike drew baek in the direction of 
Presburg. 

This withdrawal was, however, merely the 
collapse preceding a renewed onslaught—the 
baffled tiger was erouching down for a fresh 
bound on its prey, and it soon beeame evi- 
dent that a concentration of the Inperial 
forces was taking place, for the purpose of 
throwing themselves on the town of Raab, 
intercepting Colonel Kmetty’s march from 
the south, and thus, eharging both sides of 
the Shitt Islands, compelling the Republicans 
baek upon Komorn. 

Ten days elapsed, while these preparations 
were making by the enemy. The Hungarian 
troops remained unmolested—but, though 
having full time and leisure, while Haynau 
was thus concentrating, re-forming, and giv- 
ing a most dangerous direction to his power, 
Görgey appeared inactive. Instead of taking 
up positions in and aronnd Raab with his entire 
forces, and forming a junction with Kmnetty’s 
division advaneing from the south, and with 
General Pöltenberg at Raab, he left the latter 
to defend the eity with only 9,000 men, and 
did nothing towards the support of Colonel 
Kmetty. The second corps of the army, 
diminished by one half in the battles on the 
Waag, was marched to Komorn, 40 miles dis- 
tant from Raab, whenee, indeed, it was to 
operate in aid of Poltenberg, but whom it 
could hardly hopo to reaeh before the 
Austrians. 

These dispositions were severely eensured 
by the party hostile to Gorgey in tho Govern- 
ment; they insisted on a general battle being 
fought at Raab—and on the defence of the 
town to tho last extremity—and, finding that 
Gorgey paid no attention to their dictates, 
they elaimoured for his reeal. 

But Gorgey had not the slightest intention 


of hinging the fate of Hungary on the main- 
tenance of a large, old, indefensible town 
like Raab, the retention of whieh was but of 
minor consequence, and, in defending which, 
a large part of Hungary’s best and last army 
must be sacrificed. If he was to make a 
definitive stand, he determined on making it 
in the strongest position he could find, and 
where he had the best chances of success. 
For this purpose, he resolved on seleeting 
the entrenched eamp and fortress of Komorn. 
Subsequent events proved how wise, he was 
in his seleetion. 

Raab, however, could not be abandoned 
without resistanee—such a course would have 
appeared eowardly, would have discouraged 
the army, and given his enemies in the 
Government the leverage for his downfall. 
It was therefore that Poltenberg was left at 
Raab with his 9,000 men, to make a stand 
against the enemy, inflict on them as much 
injury as ho could, and break the impetus 
of their advanee against Komorn, while 
Gorgey himsclf, with the seeond corps, 
should operate so as to cover their retreat. 
Gorgey’s objoet was to avoid a battle then— 
and to lure the Austrians onto his strongest 
position—there to abide the issue. 

Meanwhilo, Poltenberg believed himself 
deserted and negleeted—and day by day ho 
sent entreaties for support, more pressing 
each, as stage by stage the Imperialists drew 
uearer to the town. 

The town of Raab contains 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, and its eleanly, well-built streets lie on 
the eastern bank of the river of the same 
naine, at the junetion of the Raab and Rab- 
nitz with the Danube. At Raab the great 
highways of Hungary form a junction, three 
leading thonee to the several capitals of the 
eountry—three to Austria and its Styrian 
provinee. The fortifications of Raab were 
erected during the Turkish wars in the 16th 
and 17th eenturies, but had been suffered to 
go to deeny, aud wore aluiost totally destroyed 
by the French in 1809. The two suburbs of 


* Kossuth and Hungary eommenced in No, 26, 
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Raab lie in the two forks formed by the junc- 
tion of the three rivers—the Ujvaros suburb 
in that of the Raab and Rabnitz, the Sziget 
suburb in that of the Rabnitz and Danube, 
and are connected with the mother city by a 
bridge. 

Opposite to the city itself, on the northern 
side of that arm of the Danube, which, as 
described in a preceding chapter, forms the 
southern boundary of the lesser Shütt Island, 
lies the village of Revfalu, commanded by 
what remains of tho old fortifications of 
Raab, F 

The Austrians advanced from the west up 
the valleys of the Raab, Rabnitz, and Danube, 
which closes before them in a point oceupied 
by Raab and its suburbs. Gencral Pöltenberg’s 
foree was too small to molest them on their 
march. Tidings soon came that they were 
taking the ont-lying villages, which were de- 
fended to delay their progress. On the 28th 
of June they made themselves inasters of Hoeh- 
strass; thence they extended themselyes be- 
yond the river's, crossed over to Teth, on the 
south of the Raab, thus threatening the flank 
of Piltenberg’s position, and cutting off Colonel 
Kmetty’s division from the town. The out- 
lyirg defenees being thus broken down, the 
Austro-Russian army stood in presence of the 
city. 

The suburbs of Ujvaros had been entrenched 
and palisaded; that of Sziget, however, had 
been neglected by an unpardonable remissness 
on the part of Pöltenberg, who had not even 
obeyed General Klapka’s orders to throw a 
bridge over the Rabnitz, which separates the 
two. The defence of Ujvaros was entrusted to 
Colonel Kossuth, a relative of the dictator. 

Sziget and Revfaln (in the lesser Shiitt), in the 
north, wero maintained by four battalions, four 
aquadrons, and 16 ficld-pieces, while Colonel 
Liptai commanded at Menfo, in the south, 
where the cnemy’s columns were preparing to 
outfiank the Hungarians. Two battalions and 
two batteries were placed in the city as a re- 
serve, 

The attack of the Imperialists began at noon. 
They out-numbered the Republicans five-fold, 
The conflict raged along the entire line, ina 
vast semi-circle, westward around the town of 
Raab, extending from Meénfo, beyond the fork 
of the three rivers, southward of the Raab, to 
Revfalu, northward of the Danube. Tho chicf 
column of the Austrians (with the Russian 
division) advanced straight from Hoglhistrass ; 
two flank-columns were pushed, the onc against 
Sziget, and the other against Revfalu, in the 
lesser Shiitt; a third corps and the cavalry 
moved up the southern of the two forks, be- 
tween the Raab and Rabnitz, and a fourth, 
under General Ramberg, maintained a position 
southward of Menfo itself, towards Shaza, 
where it mct and engaged the approaching 
succours under Kmetty. Poltenberg and his 


9,000 men had to face this overwhelming forco 
on three sides simultancously. 

Gorgey was advancing in the meantime with 
tho second corps from Komorn. He moved 
very slowly, because, had he appeared on the 
field before the action, his presence with a 
large force would have rendered a general and 
decisive battle unavoidable. This, as already 
shewn, it was Gorgey’s intention not to risk at 
that time. The second corps, moreover, was, 
according to Klapka’s adinission, still so ex- 
hausted, as to be almost unfit for active opera- 
tions. Gorgey’s object, as already stated, was 
to advance just in sufficient time to receive his 
retreating soldiers, gather them up among the 
columns of his reserve, and lead them safely 
from the field of danger into an impregnable 
position, to await a better hour, after they had 
vindicated the honour of their arms, and 
blunted those of Austria by a brave and obsti- 
nate defence of Raab. 

Such a defence was made—but nothing could 
long withstand the overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy. After a brave struggle, the Hun- 
garians were literally pushed out of Sziget, the 
nore northerly of the two suburbs, by the 
pressure of the swarming masses. At Menfo, 
in the south, beyond the rivers, Colonol Liptai 
was repulsed, after repeatedly rallying his 
broken cavalry—and hearing of the successes 
of tho Austrians at Sziget, in his rear, fearful 
of being cnt off, fell back on Megyer, aud 
abandoned Raab. Colonel Kossuth alone re- 
mained in Ujvaros. But the Sziget suburb 
was taken on his one side, the positions at 
Menfo on his other. His little corps was thus 
jutted forward like an isolated peninsula, along 
either shore of which the tide of foes was 
advancing, - narrowing their march towards 
his rear, One imperilled line of retreat alone 
remained—aeross the bridge, and through the 
streets of Raab itself. Still says General 
Klapka :— 

“ Colonel Kossuth stood his ground immove- 
ably against the Imperialists, whose forces. 
mustered eight times stronger than his own. 
His entrenchments were first attacked by a 
brigade, and in the next instance by the whole 
corps of Austrian reserves; and, finally, when 
the gros of the Austrian army had crossed tlre 
Rabnitz at Abda, they were attacked by a 
whole corps at once, All was iu vain, It was 
then that the Austrian general Schlick brought 
ten batteries to bear upou this single point, 
Some of our powder-carts exploded, our guns 
were dismounted, our gunners mowed down in 
files : still Colonel Kossuth and his heroes kept 
the place which they had defended for the last 
three hours. ’”? 

Atlength, when the Austriau mareh was heard 
close upon the bridge in his rear, Colonel Kos- 
suth quitted his positionin the greatest order, 
crossed the bridge, destroyed it behind him, 
and filed off through the streets of Raa, 
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The last resistance broken down, the Impe- 
rialists eame closing in from all sides on the 
exhausied Hungarians. . The danger was im- 
minent, the pursuit hot, the pursuers’ number 
overwhelming, Then, when the weary soldiers 
sighed for succour, and resigned themselves to 
slaughter, the drums of Görgey were heard 
beating in the distance. He had timed his 
march to there moment—thus he stood in the 
erisis—a loud hurrah burst from the mecting 
comrades, and the brave reservo took tho place 
of the defeated garrison of Raab upon the fields 
of Gényd. ‘The enemy rushed on, certain of 
victory, when, to their surprise, before thom 
fronted an imposing line of battle, under Gor- 
gey’s own immediate command. They dared 
not attack—for some time the same attitude 
was maintained on both sides, in armed silenoe, 
while, under cover of the demonstration, Gör- 
gey ordered Klapka to lead the retreat upon 
Kemorn. Heremained, himself, with the rear, 
to repel the Austrians. No sooner had Hay- 
nau discovered that tho Hungarians had once 
more renewed their march, than he attacked. 
He was met by Görgey with tho rear-guard. 
The action lasted tilla late hour of the night— 
column after column of the enemy wero re- 
pulsed—at last exhaustion stole over the assail- 
ants-—Girgoy had maintained his ground— 
the battle died away—and the unconquered 
general quietly withdrew his stubborn bat- 
taltons in the darkness, to the forest of Atsh, 
that stretches before the entrenched camp of 
KKomorn, and, as it were, forms one of its ap- 
proach:s. 

EXMI.—THE PEOPBE. 

Tus defeats on the Waag and Raab—the rush- 
ing advance of the enemy, the suecesses of Ban 
Jelachich in the south, the irresistiblo march 
ot the Russians in the north, tlo progress 
of the invaders in Transylvania, reports of dis- 
aster and destruction—caine pouring in on all 
sides upon the central government. A dull 
lethargic panic seized the nation. In Pesth, 
the eapital presented the woe-worn aspect of a 
besieged city, without its animation; large 
masses congregated on the quays of the 
Danube—agitated and woe-worn, as, shock 
after shock, the messengers of evil tidings 
came riding their weary horses up the sullen 
streets, 

The fearful truth was becoming manifest: 
the army was inadequate to the defence of the 
people—the people alone were capable of de- 
fending the country! Now, in the eleventh 
hour, Kossuth felt the full force of this. Now, 
inthe eleventh hour Kossuth was compelled to 
ld6ok towards the peoplo, and call forth the 
masses, He had struggled to suppress the 
demoeratic clement, which a general arising 
of the people would haveevoked. He thought 
to fight the battle with disciplined armies and 
privileged classes—his constitution was, as 
already shewn, far more restrictive than tho 
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present one of England—infinitely more s0o— 
he knew the armed people would grasp uni- 
versal suffrage—he feared it—he would not 
arm them when advised by General Aulich and 
the democrats. Now he sees that democracy 
alone can make revolutions—now he proclaims 
manhood suffrago for Hungary—now when the 
want of it has crushed Hungary to the dust. 
Thus, in the last extremity of fear and danger, 
he evoked the masses—a last, an only chevée ! 
and issued to the people the folowing magnifi- 
cent address ;— 


1 TIN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT TO THE PEOPLE 


t The fatherland is in danger! Country= 
men! te arms! to arms! If we thought it 
possible to rescue our country by ordinary 
means, wo should not raise the ery that it is in 
danger. Ifwostood at the head of a timid 
and childish people, that in its terror prefers 
ruin to self-defence, we should abstain from 
pealing the tocsin of alarm throughout the 
land. But knowing that our countrymen are 
a manly nation, that counted upon themselves 
when they resolved to resist the most godless 


‘oppression, we reject as unworthy, both of 


ourselves and the pcople, a system of varnishing 
lushing-up, and patching, and we proclaim it 
openly and without reservo to the whole coun- 
try—the fatherland is in danger. Because wa 
are certain that the nation is capable of defend- 
ing itself and its native soil, we set before it the 
danger in its full size; and we call upon every 
citizen, in the name of God and our country, 


4 to look the danger boldly in the face, and to 


take uparms, We will neither flatter nor con- 
sole, but we speak it out straight and openly, 
that if the whole nation does not rise with 
manly resolution prepared to pour out the last 
drop of blood in self-defence, then so much geod 
blood has been shed im vain; every exertion 
hitherto has been fruitless; our country and 
nation must be engulfed in ruin; and on the 
coll in which the bones of our ancesters sleep, 


| which Heaven destined as a free inheritance for 


our posterity, will the remnant of a people, 
subjugated and enslaved, be managed by the 
Russian knout. Yes, we say it openly and 
without reserve, that if the nation is not pre- 
pared to defend itself with wnited force, it must 
eat tho bread of slaxery ; rather, it must starve ; 
it must perish from sheer hunger. He who is 
not struck down by the weapons of the bar- 
barous enemy will find no food ; for the savage 
Russians not only reap the fruits of your in- 
dustry, hud mow down the ears now ripe for 
harvest, but, our hearts bleed to tell it, the wild 
hordes which have broken into our country 
sweep off and trample down the unripe crops, 
wasting the produce of your fields for camp 
forage. They advance, killing and devastating, 
and leave behind them murder, flames, famine, 
and misery. Where the savage Russian hordes 
come, there the furrow has been turned and the 
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seed scattered in vain; these voracious swarms 
of foreign robbers destroy the fruit of your toil. 
But with steady confidence in the justice of 
God, we also declare that the danger for our 
fatherland can then only be fatal when the 
peoplegives up in cowardly despondence its 
own cause, So long as the people rise with 
heart in defence of their country, their homes, 
act” families, their harvests, and their own | 

P ~ed no matter with what weapon, 


lives, then, arias © 7°. 
7 even stones, the peo- 
scythe, mattock, club, vi | > csian hordes, 


ple are strong enough, and the tus. ete | 
led by the Austrian emperor into out 1m. 
country, must, under the avenging arm of the 
Hungarian people, be exterminated to tho last 
man, If we wished to dissemble or underrate 
the danger, we should not, by so doing, avert 
it from any one; but when we represent with- 
out reserve the state of things in its true light, 
we make thereby the nation master of its own 
fate. Ifin the people lies vitality and vigour, 
they will save themselves and the country. If, 
mastered by a cowardly panie, they remain 
passive and idle, they are irretrievably lost. 
God will help none that help not themselves. 
We fedl it our dutyto proclaim to the Hungarian 
people that the Austrian emperor has loosed 
upon ns the barbarous Russian hordes. We let 
them know that a Russian army of 46,000 men 
has broken from Galicia into the counties of 
Arva, Zips, Saros, and Zemplin, and is con- 
tinually fighting its way deeper into the Jand. 
We lct them know that ‘Transylvania also has 
been iuvaded by Russian troops from the 
Bukowina and Moldavia, with which our army 
has sustained bloody eugagements. We let 
them kuow that, relying upon Russian assis- 
tance, arevellion of the Wallachs is also broken 
out in Transylvania, and that the Austrian 
emperor has assembled his utmost force to cx- 
tirpate the Hungarian nation. We also inform 
our fellow-citizens, that although, if the Russians 
conquer Hungary, the inevitable consequence 
will be the slavery of all the uations of Europe, 
yet we have no assistance to expect from foreign 
countrics, whose rulers have set a bar to their 
sympathy, so that, motionless and iuert, they 
are become mere spectators of our just struggle. 
There is, therefore, no help for us but God and 
our own strength; but if we use not our strength, 
God also will abandon us, Heavy days lie be- 
fore us, but if we face them with courage, then 
freedom, happiness, prosperity, and glory, are 
ourreward. ‘The ways of Divine Providence 
are hidden; through trials and sufferings it 
leads men to happiness, ‘The cause of Hangary 
is not ours alone, It is the eauso of the people's 
freedom against tyranny. Our victory is the 
victory of the people’s freedom; our overthrew 
is the destructiou of liberty, God has eleetcd 


us, through our yietery, to redeem the people | 


from political vassalagc, as Christ has redeemed 
mankind from spiritual vassalage. If we con- 
quer the hordes loosed upon us by tyrants, in 
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conseauenceof our vietory the Italians, Germans» 
Czeches, 1oles, Wallachians, Slavyonians, Ser- 
yians, and Croats, will also enjoy freedom.* If 
we are conquered, the star of liberty has set for 
all people, Let us regard ourselves, therefore, 
as the consecrated champions of liberty. This 
feeling will add resolution to our breasts, and 
steel our sinews; it will help us to savethe 
land of our fathers for our children and pre- 
serve the life-tree of liberty, which if, through 
our cowardiee, it fall under the accursed axe 
which the two emperors have laid to-its root, 

will never flourish more, People of Hungary, 
will you die under the exterminating sword of 
the Russian savage: Jfnot, defend yourselves. 
Will you see the Cossacks trampis under foot 
the dishonoured bodies of your fathers, Wives, 
and children? If not, defend yourselves. Will 

you see that a part of your fellow-citizens 

should be dragged into Siberia, or to the foreign 

wars of the tyrants, and that another part 

should bow in the yoke under the Russian lash ? 

If not, defend yourselves. Will you see your 

villages consumed in flames, and your crops de- 
vastated? Will you starve upon- the land 

which you have cultivated? If not, defend 

yourselves! We, the Government of Hungary 

and provinces belonging to her, choszn by the 

free will of the Hungarian natiou, call upon the 

people, iu the name of God and our country, to 

defend themselves. Inthe meantime, in aceord- 

ance with cur duty and the powers delegated to 

us, we order aud command ;— 

“J, Against the Russians who have invaded 
our country, and the Austrian emperor, a 
universal crusade is forthwith to be set on foot, 
2. The commencement of the crusade is, on 
next Sunday and Wednesday, to be proclaimed 
in all temples by the clergy, and in all muni- 
cipal assemblies, by the mayors, and to be 
announecd by tlic ringing of bells to the whole 
land. 3. After the proelamation, every man, 
sound of health and limb, is obliged, within 
forty-cight hours, to provide himself with some 
kiud of arms: he who has no firearms or sword 
is to furnish himself with a scytho or mattock. 
4, Wherever the Russian army approaches, 
watehmen by day and night are to keep a 
look-out on the towers and heights, and to give 
the alarm when the enemy comes in sight, 
so that the toesin may be pealed throughout 
the whole country. Upon the toesiu being 
rung, tho people arc to assemble in all com- 
munes, and to repair in troops to the points 
fixed beforehand by the proper officers. But 
where the enemy has already passed, the peo- 
ple are to rise en masse in his rear, and so fall 
npon the Cossicks—who ride in a careless, 
loose way—and all parties of stragglers, and 


* Ah! the great truth was recognised, or at least 
acted on, too late. If this sentiment had been 
realised at first, instead of voting 40,000 soldiers 
to maroh against’ Garibaldi and Mazzini, both 
Italy and Hungary would haye been free to-day. 
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destroy them. The people must. especially 
stir themselves to allow the foe no rest at 
night, but to assault him unawares, then to 
retreat and come back to the charge again, 
and soon without pause; to keep him ever in 
a state of alarm by the ringing of bells, so that 
he may find no moment of rest upon the ground 
which he bas invaded. .5, Before the enemy 
must all provisions, eattle, wine and brandy, 
be concealed in eaves of the mountains, or 
behind morasses, that he may die of hunger. 
Before tle enemy oecupies any place, every 
living thing is to remove; and, after his en- 
trance, let some bold men set fire to the roof 
eyer the head of the invaders, that they may 
be either burned alive, or at least bo prevented 
from sleeping. By observing these rules, the 
Russians saved their own country from sub- 
jection when it was invaded by Napoleon, 
Already has the enemy sacked and destroyed 
with fire several towns and villages; and lately 
the Austrians, in their savage fury, attacking 
the unarmed inhabitants of Bo-Sarkany, in 
the county of Oedenburg, burned down the 
town. If, therefore, our towns eannot eseape 
fire, let them at least burn when the enemy 
may suffer some damage by the conflagration. 
If wo conquer, we shall still have a country 
where destroyed towns may be rebuilt and 
flourish ; but if we aro conquered all is lost ; 
for it is a war of extermination which is waged 
against us. 6. In those places whieh ean be 
barricaded with effeet, like the town of Erlau, 
for instance, let all fall to work so as to set it 
in a state of defenee, that the exeursions of 
the Cossacks may be barred. 7%. The priests 
are to grasp the eross, and to lead on the peo- 
ple to the defenec of their religion and free- 
dom. 8. Throughout the land assemblies of 
the people are to be held, in order to eonsult 
upon the best means of defence adapted to the 
local cireumstanees. 9. The counties of Bor- 
sod, Gomor, Abauj, Zemplin, Heves, Neograd, 
the Fulek country, and tho distriet of the 
Jazygiar, are to set about organising the eru- 
sade forthwith, and to eombine their aetion 
with that of the troops in the eounty of Mis- 
kolz, Szabolez, tho Heyduek distriet, Great- 
Cumania, Heves beyond the Theiss, tho lower 
parts of Bihar and Debreezin, are espceially 
directed to the defenee of the Theiss, so as to 
make it impossible for the enemy to pass that 
river. But the counties of Pesth, Csongrad, 
Little-Cumania, Weissenburg, Tolna, Gran, 
and the lower part of Noograd, are to organise 
the bands of the crusade, so as to assemble at 
the first summons upon the Rakosfeld. 10. 
The execution of these measures is, in sueh 
communes as possess a regular muuieipal 
council, committed to the mayors, and in 
other places -to the jurisdiction boards and 
government officials ; 80 that after the publi- 


cation of this edict in the Kozlony (official. 
organ of the Government) or after the receipt | the moment had come, 


ofthe ordinante) these-boards ard immediately 
to-hold.a.sitting, to set in: train: the, -disposi- 
tions ı ordered, . and. forthwith- to ‘advise’ tha 
ministry of the interior... Hoiwhovattaeks ‘his 
country is.an.enemy, ‘but he!who neglects his. 
duty in its:defence is a traitor, and ‘will. be 
aocounted as. saeh: by the Government. The 
country’ needs -only one strong: pull-altogether 
to bo for ever saved; bat if these: nieans iof 
defence are neglected, all is ldsti. The country: 
is in danger! We have, it is true, a brave, 
valiant army, resolved to die for freedom, 
whose numbers amount to 200,000 men—men 
who are each a hero inspired with a sacred 
eause, and no more to be likened with the 
servile mercenaries in array against them 
than light is with darkness, But this is not a 
war beticen two hostile armies: it is a war 
between freedom and tyranny, between the 
soldiers of barbarians and an entire free nation. 
Therefore, the people themselves must riso with 
the army; and when our military forees are 
supported by these millions, we shall conquer 
freedom for ourselves and all Europe. There- 
fore, mighty people, join the army in grasp- 
ing arms, Every citizen, to arms! to.arms! 
So is vietory certain ; but only so. And there- 
fore, we order and command a general land- 
sturm for liberty, in tho name of God and 
fatherland. 


(Signed) Lupwie Kossurn, Governor, 
BARTHOLOMEW SZEMERE, 
LLADISLAS ÜSANYI, 
ÅRTHUR GÖRGEY, 
San. VUKOWICH, 
CASIMIR BATIYANY, 
MICHAEL HORVATH, 
Franz Duscipt, 

“ Buda-Pesth, June 27, 1849.” 


Ir was Too tate, The spirit of the peo- 
ple was broken, Their eonfidence-was shaken 
in those who sought to uso them now, but 
who had forgotten to summon them at first. 
The weightof the Russian armies, too, was 
on them, keeping them down—now, the 
rising was almost impossible; formerly, it 
would have prevented tho possibility of 
a Russian soldier maintaining ground in 
Hungary. . 

At Pesth, too, biekering, contention, jea- 
lousy, and mean envy, distraeted the govern- 
ment. The object sought for was Gorgey’s 
deposition ; and, in Kossuth’s own presence, 
violent personal altereations broke forth, 
whieh overstepped the bounds of decency 
and moderation, At ono of these, says 
Klapka :— 

“ After Kossuth, the subject was taken up 
by General Perezel, who handled it in his 
usual passionate manner. An enemy of 
Gérgey’s at all times, he had often branded 
him with the name of traitor. He felt that 
in which he might 
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give vent to his feelings, and insist on the 
chief command being given to some other 
General. Perczel, I grieve to say, had less 
of modesty and devotion, than of passion and 
ambition. He had not said many words, 
when he identified Görgey with the army, and, 
by his abuse of that gallant body, he com- 
pelled metoarcjoinder. I begged he would 
respect the honour of the brave soldiers, 
whose heroism had spread the fame and the 
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glory of Hungary to the farthest ends of the 
world. An unpleasant altercation ensued.” 
While sucli passions and intrigues were 
working in the capital,—while a dead, heavy 
lull was brooding on the country,—while 
Gotgey’s deposition was preparing—Gorgey 
was preparing, in silence, for the execution 
of his plan—the result of which was to be 
tested on the entrenchments at Komorn. 


TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To THE WORKING-MEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statemen: 


of all the grievances under which you labour, 
collectively, for insertion in these pages. 


in your several trades, either individually or 


If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 


matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be published 


to the world at large. 


As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man needs suffer wrong in silence. R 
All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 


the man, it is desired here to publish. The information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent: but, if requested, frompru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 


Accounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 


Advertisements of Demoeratie and Trades’ 


Bodies, reports of thcir progress, their sub- 


scriptions, and announcements of thcir forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 


charge. 


Letters to be addressed to ERNEST JONES, ca 


London. 
A CALL FROM THE MINERS. 


THE MINERS OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
DURHAM. * 
I. COALMINE EXPLOSIONS. 
Iundreds are continually hurried to a pre- 
mature grave by coal-mine explosions, In- 
spectors of mincs, have, it is true, been ap- 
pointed, whoso business is, or ought to be, to 


AND 


examine the mines, and to see that they are} 


sufficiently ventilated, and in a safe working 
state; yet five collicry explosions in the coun- 
ties of Nerthumberiand and Durham have 
occured since the appointment of the govern- 


ment inspector in mincs, not one of which he: 


had examined prior to the explosion. The last 
of these dreadful catastrophes occurred very 
recently, at West Moor Colliery, zn which 
numbers of unfortunate beings were hurled into 
eternity, The coréner’s jury held an inquest 


re of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


inspector, to give his opinion as to the state of the 
mine—only just think of it !—to give his opin- 
ion, when he had never set his foot near the 
mine prior to the explosion. Still his evidence 
is of grcat moment to the wealthy proprictors 
and must be taken, as the final issue! Now 
mark ! an individual, who had wrought twenty 
years at West Moor Colliery, prior to the ex- 
plosion, and who wished to make a statement 
before the jury, was refused by Mr. Dunn, 
simply because he did not work down the pit 
when tho explosion took place. Thus the cvi- 
dence is generally distorted into a channel 
favourable to the employers. A verdict of 
accidental death is always given, and so the 
matter generally cnds ! 


As it at present stands, the inspector of 
mines is nothing more than a miserable sub 
terfuge. What’s the use of one inspector for 
such an extensive circuit of coal mines as 


| 


over the bodies: asa matter of course, Mr. 
Dunn, attends in his capacity of government 


* Ttrustthe able author of this article will not 
be offended at its condensation. I am often’ 
eonpelled, however reluctantly, to omit passages 
replete, as in the presént instance, with argumen- 
tative writing, for the sake of condensing as much 
useful inforination as possible, under the head of 
Trades’ Grievances.—E. J, 


Northumberland, Durham, and Scotland ?— 
Twenty would searce be sufficient, much less 
;one. Mr. Dunn wishes information from work- 
, ing-men, when a colliery happens to he unsafe, 

or when they consider it to be so : but only 
| let any working miner send the desired infor- 
| mation !—he will very soon be set adrift from 

his employment, and Mr. Dunn can be no 
| stranger to the fact. 
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Il. FINES, 

As in other trades, the miner has no secu- 
rity for his wages, from the rapacious deduc- 
tions made by the employers. 

After having toiled for twelvo hours in the 
dense atmosphere of the mine, the poor miner, on 
arriving at the“ bank,” with anexhausted frame, 
and a mind clouded from excessive labour, 
finds himself deprived of at least one fourth of 
his day’s wages, and, indeed, I could refer to 
numcrous instances, where men have been de- 
prived of two shillings out of three of their 
day’s wages, The plea for this is, if there 
have been a few quarts of splint or jeb in 
their tubs of coals, ‘This there is almost ecr- 
tain very frequently to be, for no man, how- 
eycr assiduous, can pick the splint or jet clean 
out, on account of its bearing such a close rc- 
semblance to the coal itself, while the mincr 
works by the dim light of the safety lamp. He 
is, thercfore, almost certain to be fined, and a 
fruitful source of plunder is enjoyed by the 
employer, 


TOL, 9 SUB LERING OU Ge GUNES, 

Having perused the account in No. 30 of 
the “Notes to the People,” of the robbery 
and frand practised on the South Staffordshire 
miners, by the butty system, I can well com- 
miserate their miserable condition, and at the 
same time, Í can assure my fellow workmen of 
South Staffordshire, that the miners of North- 
umberland and Durham are just placed in 
equally as bad a position, It is trne we have 
no butties, as our employers generally act as 
butties for themselvcs, as far as robbing us of 
our earnings is concerned. ‘Tho employers of 
Northumberland and . Durham compel us to 
work by measure, and they sell by weight, 
this is one act of injustice. Next, the miner 
is invariably at the mercy of an individual, 
termed a “ banksman,” a working-man himself, 
but who, nevertheless, likes to act the tyrant 
as faras his insignificance will allow him, by 
‘ setting ? the men’s tubs of coals “ out:” that 
is, that the mincr shall receive no pay for 
them, because the banksman considers they 
are not quite full enough, althongh there is 
probably and very often more than the net 
weight in these very tubs. ° It would be ‘bad 
enough if the supposed deficiency were dc- 
ducted, but these men deduct the whole, and 
get the coals for nothing. J have known as 
many as sixty tubs being thus pilfered in one 
day, at collieries employing about eighty men! 
some having as many as four tubs kept off 
their day’s earnings ! whichon the aggregate do 
not reach two shillings, when received in 
full! This is another system of robbery, which 
ealls forth complaints both loud and decp, for 
at whichever collicries men work by measure, 
this system is universally persevered in. The 
next, and most monstrous system of robbery 
is “laid out” tubs. This is contrived thus: a 


worthy, called a scrutineer, or keeker, general- 
ly stands watching each tub, as it is emptied, 
to see if he can detect any foul coals init. If 
there should happen to be two quarts of such, 
the workman is fined six-pence for that tub, 
although he would receive only three-pence for 
working the whole, ‘This is plundering with a 
vengeance! and to such an cxtent is this no- 
tovious system carried, that men who have 
toiled twelve hours in these dark and decp son- 
terrains, among inflammable and poisonous at- 
mospheres, till nature could bear no more, in 
place of receiving their day’s carnings, have 
had to go home to their already too miscrable 
domiciles, very often in debt by their work! The 
fines have been greatcr than the earnings! 
These are all universal grievances, from which 
no miner in Northumberland and Durham is 
exempt; and I think, with such palpable facts as 
these before their cyes, they should aronse 
from their apathy and not rest till the whole 
system that inflicts them, is annihilated. 

A NORTHUMBERLAND Mixer, 


I. THE TRADES’ UNION. 
Artrr the thousands npon thonsands ex- 
pended, after the organisation of vas) num- 
bers, after the self-denying heroism of the 
men, and the energy of the eommittees, the 
utter fallacy of trying to keep wages np by any 
mere combination of labonr, is proven at 
last. The Trades’-union has existed for many 
years : it was to keep wages np. Has it done 
so? After all the treasures, time, talent, and 
energy lavished on it, wages have fallen dur- 
ing its existenco with constantly accclerated 
speed! Ir HAS FAILED IN ITS OBJECT. 

Will not this convince the working-men 
that all such combinations mnst be useless, 
and that it is only in political power that 
social remedy can be sought successfully ? 

Again, it was to use the present. laws and 
institntions as its strength and safeguard: 
where have those laws and institntions 
placed itnow? Alas! In Stafford gaol. 

Will not this convince the working-men 
that it is only in the cuancE of laws and in- 
stitutions they can find their safety ? 

The failnxe of the Trades’-union in accom- 
plishing what it professed—and its fall before 
the political power of the rich man’s laws, is 
an instructive page from labours history. 
And even, in one of its minor professed ob- 
jects, that of snpporting, by a national fund, 
men on strike, what good has it done, that 
might not better be effected in another way? 
Have the strikes that the National Trades- 
union has Not supported, been less successful 
than those it has? And does not the weight 
of snpporting tnrnouts almost always fall on 
the immediate neighbonrhood? And is not 
the subscription of the working-man often 
diminished by the consideration: ‘“ Oh! they 
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a 
belong to the National Trades’-union, that 
will fake care of them—we need not im- 
poverish ourselves!’ And might not a 
political association have rendered them pecu- 
niary support as efficiently, dud even better? 
Might not the adhesion of working-men to the 
Charter be ensured and incréased, by some such 
benefits being coupled with his subseriptions,— 
those subscriptions being regulated in amount 
accordingly? Think of this, Chartists and 
working-men! Though it appears to me 
much preferable that strikes should be sup- 
ported on the voluntary principle, than by 
any organised, compulsory subscriptions : 
the latter always fail to realise their object. 
Witness the deficiency of funds in the recent 
aggravated instances of oppression. I believe 
the voluntary support of the same trade, and 
the same neighbourhood, is much more 
likely to be rendered when the emergency 
arises, than a sum to be collected beforchand 
for prospective cases that may, or may not, 
arise. Experience proves the truth of this. 
After all, it is almost always as the case re- 
quiring support occurs, that the money has 
to be obtained ;—theu wherc’s the use of the 
Trades’-union? Might not all it does be doue 
much better, or, at least, as well, without its 
being in existence? I ask again—wwhat has it | 
done? Is labour better off through it, since 
its establishmeut? Has it realised one of its 
promises? Tas it not, on the contrary, done | 
& vast deal of harm, by directing that time, 
talent, and money to a useloss surface mea- 
sure, which might have been applied for a 
radical cure? 


strength from the only channels in which it 
could operate a national result. 


Ill, THE WEAVERS OF LITTLEWOOD 
MILL, OLDHAM. 

The weavers on strike, from this mill, have 
issued the third and fourth weeks’ reports of 
their strike. The former is introduced by a 
letter to their late employers—hurning in its 
eloquence. To the latter is prefixed the fol- 
lowing address to their hrother weavers :— 

“ FeLLow Opgnatives,—The reign of wrong 
still continues. Those whose fortune and 
position place them above you in society, are 
combined to crush you, every right and privi- 
lege which you possess as operatives, are in 
jcopardy; and unless you ‘stand forth—com- 
bined asone man, to protect cverything youhold 
dear and cherish to your heart, it will be torn 
from you, in the struggle now pending between 
you and those who have ever sought to reduce 
you in the scale of civilisation; this is not a 
contest for the establishment of individual 
rights, on its issue depends the welfare of all 
who earn their bread by industry, but in par- 
ticular it affects the power-loom weavers in 
these districts. 

“An attempt to curtail the wages in one 
mill is a sure indication of what will follow in 
the rest, if no means are taken to stop the 
stream at its fountain head; of the importance 
and truth of this, other trades seem to be fully 
convinced,—if we may judge from.the manner 
in which they support each other, whenever a 
reduction is offered on any particular branch 
Jof their busincss. The enemies of Trades’. 
unions will tell you that they do no good, that 
they have no power to stop reductions, and 
prevent that tyranny and oppression of which 
the factory operatives complain. But look to 
those who tell you, and you will find that they 
arc the favoured tools of the masters, or have, 
in some way or other, a secret interest of their 
own, for which they would sink you to perdi- 
tion, Away with such a doctrine, and those 
who uphold it! In this age of avarice and 
plunder, everything of value must he protected, 
or soon there will be nothing to protect. 

“ Look, for example, at the iron trades. One 
man’s wages in that trade are treble the 
amount which a poor weaver can earn; but 
they have a combination amongst them to 
uphold their wages, and bold must be the 
employer who would attempt to reduce 
them singlehanded. On a late occasion, 
when an attempt was made to infringe on 
their rights and privileges, it was sufficient 
for them to shew their disapproval, and the 
combined employers were forced to remain 
within the bounds of justice ; but on the con- 
many at the samo time. Don’t hlame the! trary, suppose there had been no combina- 
Chartcr, or the Chartists, for not having! tion amongst the men, the masters would 
done more— blame yourselves for having| have carried their point, and the iron trades 
paralyscd their action, by diverting your; would have been reduced. Here is a signal 


The resources wasted in the Trades’-uniou, 
might have carried the Charter ! 


Or do you want the ‘ National Associa- 
tion” as a means ef union for the working 
classes? Political organisation ‘uuites them 
much more effectually. Shew me the good 
the anti-political Trades’-uuion (for that’s 
what it really is), has, or can do, that a Char- 
tist Association can not do with ten times 
greater strength and efficiency! Ah! work- 
Ing-men, it is hunting aftcr theso fallacies, 
and dancing after these chimeras, that has 
kept you where you are—in impotence and 
misery. Do you ask—why the Charter have 
not been carried yet? Because you are ready 
to follow every will-o’-the-wisp that dances 
before your eyes. Because you fritter away 
the strength the Charter should have claimed, 
in your ‘Trades’-unions, and co-operative plans, 
on anti-co-operative principles, and harmonics, 
and redemption societies, and freehold-land 
schemes, and a thousand other bubbles, heating 
your irons in the wrong fire, and heating too 
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proof of the efficacy and power of Trades’- | in the “ Notes” that-the other manufacturers 
unions, when properly supported, and car | would be delighted at-his succeeding in his. 
ried out with that spuit and determination | attempt, since it would enable them to re- 
which becomes the dignity of labour. Such |duce their hands as well. This truth they 
men support their trade, not by a few paltry } have recognised in their able. address. 
pence, paid now and then, but by aregular| With reference to the “ enemies of Trades’- 
fixed contribution, paid at all times, and | unions,” we may observe, that we do not wish 
under all circumstances, and the reward of|to see the working millions: without union, 
their unton is good wages. but on the contrary, that they may unite for 
“ Weavers, copy thcir excellent example ! | something worth uniting for, instead. of wasting 
Cast aside your narrow-mindedness! Assert| théir union in a useless direction. 
your right to live by the reward of labour,| The example of the iron trades is urged: 
and pay your money’ without grumbling. | why has the union in the iron trades proved 
Get a fund in your treasury, and in times of | victorious ?—because there is yet comparatively 
difficulty and danger, when the proud and | little competitive labour in that trade. Let that: 
haughty spirit of capital assails you, you will | competitive labour once be introduced, as 
find a friend and protector in your own re- {soon it will, and all the mere unions in the 
sources, that will stand by you when the | world will not keep their wages up, The 
stormy wind of adversity blows its withering | case of the iron trades is not a case in point. 
blastaround you. Oh! weavers,look after your | It affords no example to the Oldham weavers. 
trade; remember that your children, and child- | Let them show a trade in which, as in their 
ren’s children will have to depend on it when | own, a vast amount of competitive labour has 
you are gone, and if, even now, it is as much | been introduced—and in which any mere 
as you can do to keep soul and body together, | Trades’-usion has succeeded in keeping 
how must those little sons and daughters’ of | wages up for any length of time. We defy 
yours contrive to live, if you, who are now | them to find one. 
responsibie for the safe keeping of that trade} Don't let it be supposed, we repeat, that 
by which they will have to earn their bread, | we want to see the working-classes helpless 
refuse or neglet to prevent further reduc- | and unresisting in the hands of the masters, 
tion ? submitting to every reduction, without an 
“Tn the history ofall the strikes that have | effort. Oh,no!—Let them fix what wages 
taken place in these districts, not one of them | they will work for—let them, when utterly un- 
has -had the same claims to your combined | avoidable, and when they sce a chance of success, 
assistance as that for which we now write. | strike against reductions,—let them subseribé 
You know the grievances of the Littlewood | for the support of the turn-outs—but don’t 
weavers, and if they are to be rescued | let them from all this, expect any national 
from their bondage, pour forth your pence,|remedy—don’t let them even expect any 
and let the amount of your contribution prove | permanent local relief in their own trade :— 


the sincerity of your sympathy. every strike, victorious or not, leaves the working- 
“By order of classes weaker than it found them; because it 

“ THE COMMITTEE. leaves them poorer, and, therefore, a machi- 

“J, B. HORSTALL, General Secretary.” nery based on strikes (and such is, virtually, 


the Trades’-union), is one that wears itself to 
A few words on the above address: the | pieces, with nothing to replace it when it’s 

second paragraph is an encouraging improve- | gone. ó i 

ment a the. ee of a former address from | Let them seek that union which can be 

the same body recorded in a recent number | carried on cheaper than all, and which brings 


of the “ Notes”—in which it was supposed to | the greatest value in return—that is a politi- 
be the interest of the other manufacturers to | cal organisation, which shall render all other 
oppose the reduction attempted by Messrs. | “ strikes” against monopoly unnecessary, by 
Wrigley, on. the ground that he would be | striking down monopoly itself. 

able to under-sell them. Whereas we shewed 


The Co-operatibe Mobement. 


1, Tae Braprorp Storzs.—An attack. so | these pages, neither shall they be made a vehicle 
personal has been made by the champions of! for defence against’ personal abuse. We have 
these stores for the mention made of them ina | higher—we trust nobler—aims in view, to 
late number of these ‘' Notes,” that no reply is į which the “ Notes” stand dedicated. One part 
necessary ; for personal abuse finds no place in | of that attack, however, it is our duty to advert 
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to, namely, that which involves the principles 
and workings of the store—one of the worst 
in England ! 

Rule 1 specifies that the members are to 
“í receive their provisions and clothing at prime 
cost,” deducting only expenses of management 
and distribution. 

Rule 6 states all goods are to be sold [that 
means, sold to the general public, as specified 
by rule 17] ‘at reasonable market prices, and 
the whole surplus profits, after deducting work- 
ing expenses, and five per cent. interest on 
shares, shall be divided half-yearly among the 
MEMBERS, according to the amount of pur- 
chases made by each,” 


Now, we have been accused of “wilful 
calumny,” for baving stated that the members 
are not to bear their proportion of the working 
charges, and are to reccive their provisious at 
prime cost. 

We answer, it is no calumny, because it iS 
too true. We certainly omitted, in quoting 
Rule 1, the words, “ deducting only expenses of 
management and distribution.” And those 
words do not affect the case. What we were 
shewing, was, that all the profit accrued to tbe 
members, and all the expenses fell on the public. 
And so they do. Suppose they do deduct the 
“expenses of management and distribution,” 
and add them to the ‘‘ prime cost” for mem- 
bers, Who, we ask, are the managers? The 
members themselves? Who are the distributors? 
Again the members, and nothing but the mem 5 
bers. So that tbese men, not contented with 
getting their artieles at “prime cost,” deduct 
from the general public the expense of selling 
their own articles to themselves! and actually 
think that we don’t see through the transparent 
juggle. 

The case is worse than we represented it. 
While, however, the ‘‘ members,” —lucky souls ! 
—get their goodsat prime cost, and pay them- 
selves for taking the trouble of buying their own 
groceries, the public are to be charged “ reason- 
able market prices,”,—the reason lying in tbe 
censcience of the “ member,” and his con- 
science in his pocket. 

Now, if ‘‘ prime cost, deducting only ex- 
penses of management and distribution,” is tbe 
rule for the member, why is it not also the rule 
for the poor public ? If it is enough in the one 
instance, why is it not cnough in the other ? 
Why? Because the “members’’ want to ape 
the shopkeepers, Why? Because the ‘“ mem- 
bers” have an itching after money. Why? 
Because the “ members” want to rise above the 
rank of labour—alas! they -sink beneath it. 
Why? Because the members want to live in 
idleness upon the work of others ! 

Yes } men of England! this is the main- 
spring of present co-operation, as far as its 
distributive branches are eoncerned. A few 
men, who scrape a few pounds together, start in 
the shopkeeping line, ‘hey don’t produce, 
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they don’t work in the store—they merely dis- 
tribute. They sell to the general public—they 
take profits from tbat general public over and 
above the “expenses of management and dis- 
tribution’? (vide Rule 17*)—they continue to 
take those profits day by day, and year by 
_year—they doing no work in return, we repeat, 
but, at first, living on wages earned from some 
other employment—then, wben profits accumu- 
late, living on the profits. Soon they become 
fine gentlemen, who can afford to live in idle- 
ness—and how? On the work of others. For the 
purchasers are the poor—men who work hard 
for their bread. By the surpius PROFITS taken 
from these, tbe “ members” are enabled to live; 
and, if they go on successfully, to livein ease— 
to become capitalists, monopolists, and tyrants, 
in thcir turn, Is this co-operation ?—is this fra- 
ternity !—isthisequality ?_—isthiscommon sense? 
or common justice? Yet this is what they 
call co-operation! A few men enabled to live 
for ever in idleness, by profit-robbery from the 
men who work! 

Men of England! Mea of the poor ! 
you support or sanction sueh a system ? 

But the recent attacks made on tbe writer, 
by tbe champions of Bradford stores, have 
caused bim to look once more at their rules, 
and he finds one among them that had wholly 
escaped his notice—a rule sa vile, tbat it stamps 
at once the seal cf condemnation on its authors 
—a rule, that ensures the benefits and control 
of the store to the rich, and “ pnrges” it of the 
poor, who have most need of its benefits. The 
rule is as follows : — 


‘ Rule 4, Any person suffering his contri- 
brtions to run into arrear more than one month, 
to be fined three-pence per month; and if the 
fines be not paid up at the expiration of the 
quarter, they shall be deducted from his former 
subscriptions.” 

Thus, if a man is ground down so low by the 
capitalist, that he is starving, and cannot pay 
his contribution—if a man is out of work, and 
cast into beggary, he is to be fined for his 
poverty !—and if be can’t pay his fines, he is to 
lose what he did pay when he was able to sub- 
scribe! ‘Thus every poor man will gradually 
and surely be expelled out of the association, 
and the rich alone remain to haveall their own 
way; and this they call “ Christian socialism !* 
—this they call a movement in the interest 
of the poor! Heaven deliver the poor from 
such friends and such movements ! Certainly, 


Will 


* The profits on all goods sold to the public 
after the expense of management has been de- 
ducted, shall form the reserye fund of the asso- 
ciation.” This rule is apparently at variance with 
Rule 6, which says that “the whole surplus profits 
shall be divided half-yearly among the members,” 
but, in reality, it mcans the same thing—for the 
“reserve fund of the assocjation” goes to extend 
its busincss—and the profits of the business ga 
into the pockets of the members. 
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the Bradford store, as it excels in profit- \ state of society is, it would be infinitely worse, 


mongering, distinguishes itself by one of the 
most cruel and scandalous rules that stands on 
record of any profit-mongering conspiracy 
against social right, that cloaks itself beneath 
the desecrated name of Associative Labour. 


Tue Binetey Srores.— It has already 
formed, on a previous oc aion, our pleasing 
duty, to bear testimony to the advanced and 
liberal spirit pervading the co-operative mind 
in Bingley. The ‘‘ British Friendly Co-opera- 
tive Trading Society ” of Bingley has issued an 
address, which shews that these true and bold- 
hearted working men are alive to the crying 
evils of the present movement, and determined 
te oppose them. From their noble address, we 
commend the following extract to the close 
attention of the reader :— 

« The whole practice of deriving profits from 
commercial transactions is, at best, nothing but 
a species of fraud, and must, ere long, give way 
to a rational system of equitable exchange. 

“It is high time that the present systems of 
co-operation should be properly exposed, and 
their real workings laid bare to the public. 
Instead of such institutions being made the 
means of freeing the working classes from 
poverty, ignoranée, and a slavish dependence on 
others for employment, as their early founders 
and promoters intended they should be, they 
are established at the present day for the lowest 
purposes of gain, by sordid and selfish indi- 
viduals. This class of persons being dissatisfied 
with their position in society, they are naturally 
envious of the condition of those who are above 
them, and resolve to free themselves from labour 
‘the first opportunity, no matter at whose ex- 
pense, provided they suceeed. Noi possessing 
much capital individually, they form themselves 
into a society, and, with small shares of one 
pound and upwards, they are enabled to opena 
retail shop for the sale of provisions; by allow- 
ing the profits to accumulate, they soon place 
the chance of membership beyond the reach of 
their poorer brethren, yet they have no objec- 
tions to making a profit of 20 per cent. on the 
purchases of the poorest persons in society, 
while a great many purchase their own goods 
in the cheapest market they can find, ‘That 
the greater portion of this class fail in their 
expectations is certain, being compelled to live 
on their little capital; while the more fortunate 
portion, after being duly instructed in all the 
craft, withdraw their shares from the parent 
stock, and set up business for themselves. 

“ Such is the-history of these societies, after 
having been a sort of training school for the 
purpose of creating small shopkeepers, they 
pass out of existence without effecting anything 
tor the public good. 

“ Fellow-workmen! if such is to be the 
destiny of the co-operative system, the sooner 
it perishes the better! Bad as the present 


if the principle of joint-stock association was to 
be introduced into our manufacturing system. 

“ Working-men ! it is for you to say, whether 
you will use co-operation for a better purpose.’’ 

Thanks, men of Bingley for speaking out 
the plain, bold, unswerving truth, 

Oue feature of the society deserves especial 
nolicc—namely, the socicty raises its capital in 
seven sections of shares—forming seven classes 
of shareholders: the first class of shares is 
2s. 6d.; the sccond, 5s.; and so on, up to the 
scventh, which consists of £2. Each member 
may take 10shares in each class of shares succes- 
sively; and “a half-yearly dividend not exceed- 
ing 5 per cent. per annum, shall be paid ont of 
the profits of each section on shares, according 
to their respective VALUE; the remainder, if any, 
after defraying the expenses of the socicty, shall 
be equally divided amongst the members, ac- 
cording to their respective number of shares, not- 
withstanding their inequality of value.” 

The concession to a great principle, is ia- 
volved in this rule: that man is worth more 
than money—that the wants and rights of the 
individual are greater than the ‘‘rights” of 
capital In its practical operation it don’t 
amount to much; for, of course, every richer 
man would take his ten sharesin classes, 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, and 6, as well as in No, 7—s0 that he would 
still have immeasurable advantages over his 
poorer brother; but, as the recognition of a 
great truth, it speaks highly for the elevated 
feelings of the men of Bingley, 

One point, however, appears to have escaped 
the society—and that is, that a preponderance 
of capitalin the hands of one, or of a few, gives 
them sooner or later the control over the rest, 
and is subversive to the true principles of co- 
operation, Thus they say: 

“ Any member may be allowed to augment 
his number of shares in the seventh section (the 
£2 shares), with the consent of the Bourd of 
Directors (not of the members!), provided the 
society be in want of capital.” So that the 
directors whenever they choose to say “the 
society is in want of capital,” may let in some 
money-monger, to receive five per cent. interest 
on money, for which he could elsewhere receive 
only three per cent. to take, besides 70 annnal 
parts (graduated in seven classes) out of the 
profits of the whole association (making the in- 
terest for his money something startling in its 
amount, ifthe concern is successful), and thus te 
obtain the control and dictatorship of the whole 
concern, It is all very well to say: * despite 
all his shares, and all his money, this man 
has but one vote,* so how can’ he become a 


* The Bingley friends in this society have 
omitted to state whether the shareholder is to vote 
according to the number of his shares, or to have 
merely one vote, however great that number of 
shares may be. We have assumed that he is to 
baye only one vote, under any circumstances, 
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tyrant over his brother members?” Ahl but 
he can, notwithstanding. Insuch cases, money 
is power; and even if he had no vote at all, the 
capitalist member could dictate to all his poor 
colleagues. Suppose a man to belong toa store 
numbering—say two or three hundred members 
—and he to have invested £20,000 in the con- 
cern—or ten, or five, or even only £1,000—do 
you think he wants a vote? Not he! He can 
control the votes of the rest. And suppose he 
was to threaten suddenly to withdraw his eapi- 
tal (even were it only £100) at a critical time 
—or, indeed, at any time, It would be the 
immediate break-up of tho whole affair; and, 
probably, the ruin of nine-tenths of the men 
coneerned. 
terms he pleased, single-handed, to the whole 
majority? We must not run away with tle 


Could not this man’ dictate any! 
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notion that, because he has only onc vote, he 
has no more power than the rest. Ifhe has a 
great capital, he has great power—great dis- 
parity in riches laughs at the equality of votes, 
the same asit laughs at the commercial compe- 
tition of the poor. 

So it would be with our political movement; 
so it would be with the charter; if we did not 
use it at once to reduce by a sure, though 
gradual, proeess, the inequalities of wealth be- 
tween the rich and poor, the charter would be 
soon no charter for the people, but a fresh 
eharter of rapine and oppression for the rieh. 

Thus as political power is requisite for the 
obtainment of social happiness—so, when that 
political power is obtained, it becomes worse 
than uscless, if not at once directed towards 
social right. 


The Boets of England. 


IL—ROBERT 


In previous numbers we commenced making 
the reader acquainted with somo of those 
among our eminent poets who were little known 
to the gencral public. We ehose one of the 
olden school, and stately epie lincs,—Crabbe. 
We now contrast with him a modern poct, 
lyrical and dramatie, Robert Browning. One 
of the greatest of England’s living pocts and 
dramatists, he is almost quite unknown to the 
general publie. - 

Mr. Browning’s chicf works are, “ Para- 
celsus,” and ‘‘Sordello,” two epic poems in 
blank verse. Hisdramas: ‘‘Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” “J<ing Victor and King Charles,” 
“Luria,” ‘The Return of the Druses,’’ 
** Pippa Pusses,” <‘* A Soul’s Tragedy,” and 
“The Blot on the ’Scutcheon ;” and his dra- 
matic lyrics. His excellences are, beauty of 
imagery, facility of diction, and highness of 
feeling, His fault is, an overstrained, 
often unintelligible manncrism. In ‘ Sordelle,”’ 
and in “Paracelsus,” this is so exeessive, that 
we almost defy Mr. Browning to translate his 
Meaning into common-sense. Moreover, in 
his dramatic works, he stilts his sentiments 
above the calibre of human nature. He makes 
people kill themselves or eaeh other for things, 
for which ‘no sane man would even cut his 
little finger. But, with all this, his beauties 
are so cxquisite and so many, that he must 
take a front rank among the writers‘of all ages. 
Some of his works appear really faultless, and 
free from his besetting sins; witness “Colombe’s 
Birthday,” “ King: Victor and King Charles,” 
and the “ Dramatic. Lyrics.” 

Mr. Browning is in the prime of life, and has 
married Elizabeth Barrett, authoress of “ The 
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Courtship of the Lady Geraldine,” ‘‘ The 
Flight of the Duchess May,” “The Factory 
Children,” and several other poems, which 
place her far above any female poet that 
England ever has produced. He is in the 
prime of lifc, and resides, we believe, chiefly in 
Rome. We shall illustrate our remarks from 
the most characteristic of his works, and quote 
from his “ Dramatic Lyrics.” 


THE CONFESSIONAL, * 
(SPAIN. ) 


It is a lic—their pricsts, tlicir pope, 

Their saints, their..... .all they fear or hope 
Are lies; and lies—there! through my door 
And cciling, there! and walls and floor, 
There, lies—they lic, shall still be hurled, 
Till, spite of them, I reach the world. 


II. 
You think priests just and holy men ! 
Before they put me in this den, 
I was a human creature too, 
With flesh and blood like one of yon. 
A girl that laughed in beauty’s pride, 
Like lilies in your world outside. 


II. 
I had a lover—shame avaunt ! 
This poor, wrenched body, grim and gaunt, 
Was kissed all over till it burned, 
By lips the truest, love e’er turned 
His heart’s own tint: one night they kissed 
My soul out in a burning mist. 


_* The young woman, whose story is told in the 
lines quoted, is supposed to be lamenting her fate, 
and the priesteraft that deceived her, in a dungeoti 
of the Inquisition. 
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IV. 
So, next day when the accustomed ‘train 
Of things grew round my sense again, 
“ That is a sin,” I said—and slow, 
‘With downcast eyes, to church I go, 
And pass to the confession-chair, 
And tell the old, mild father there. 


But when I falter Beltran’s- name, 

“ Ha?” quoth the father; “much I blame 
“ The sin; yet wherefore idly grieve? 

“ Despair not; strenuously retrieve! 

“ Nay, I will turn this love of thine 

“í To lawful loye—almost divine. 


VI. 
“t For he is young, and led astray, 
‘¢ This Beltran—and he schemes, men say, 
“t To change the laws of church and state ; 
«t So, thine shall be an angel’s fate, 
« Who, ere the thunder breaks, should roll 
‘Tis cloud away and save his soul. 


VII. 
‘t For when he lies upon thy breast, 
‘¢ Thou may’st demand, and be possessed 
*¢ Of all his plans, and next day steal 
“ To me, and all those plans reveal, 
‘¢ That I and every priest, to purge 
+ His soul, may fast and usethe scourge,” 


VIII. 
That father’s beard was long and white, 
With love and truth his brow was bright ; 
I went back, all on fire with joy, 
And that same evening bade the boy 
Tell me, as lovers should, heart-free, 
omething to prove his love to me. 


IX. 
He told me what he would not tell 
For hope of heaven or fear of hell; 


And I lay listening in such pride, 

And, soon as he had left my side, 
Tripped to the church by morning light, 
To save his soul in his despite. 


X. 
I told the father all his schemes, 
Who were his comrades, what their dreams ; 
“ And now make haste,” I snid, “to pray 
“ The one spot from his soul away. 
“ To-nignt he comes, but not the same 
Will look!” At night he never came. 


XI. 
Nor next night. On the aftermorn 
I went forth witha strength new-born-: 
The church was.empty ; something drew 
My steps into the street; I knew 
It led me to the market-place— 
Where, lo!—on high—the father’s face ! 
XII. 
That horrible black scaffold drest— 
The stapled block» +»... God sink the rest! 
That head strapped back, that blinding vest, 
Those knotted hands and naked breast— 
Till near one busy hangman pressed— 
And—on the neck these arms caressed, a a o e o 


XIIL 
No part in aught they hope or fear! 
No heayen with thom, no hell ;—and here, 
No earth—not so much space as pens 
My body in their worst of dens— 
But snall bear God and man my cry— 
Lies—lies, again—and still, they lie ! 

The trickery by which the pricst worms out 
the secrets of -the young democrat, and the 
fate of both the victiins, is splendidly described. 
Especially in the 12th verse, the repetition of 
the same sound in the rhyme, exquisitely ex- 
presses the rapid climax of agony. 


Delegations, 


Suggestions have been made that the Char- 
tist body should send delegates to the Reform 
Conference of the money-mongers, which is 
assembling at Manchester. Iask, what are 
they to be sent for? Is it to propose, or agree 
to, anything less than the Charter ? I should 
trust not. Is it to propose to them to adopt 
the Charter? Where’s the use of so doing, 
unless there was a chance of their accepting 
the proposition? Is it to show the world 
whether they will proclaim the Chartor or not? 
The merest child knows all about that before- 
hand. Then, where’s the use of sending a 
delegation? There seems to me, unconsciously, 
perhaps, to those who rccommend it, a sort of 


eternally among parts of our body an inkling 
and hankering after rubbing skirts with the 
middle class, When will they understand that 
progression involves the war of labor against 
capital ? of the working-classes against all tha 
classes that are above them, as long as the 
latter enshrine themselves within the pales of 
monopoly and privilege? What have wo to 
gain by a union with the capitalist class? I 
say emphatically, we are better without them 
than with them. ‘‘ What! should we not be 
better off if we had so many great merchants, 
mannfacturers, and bankers to join us? Look 
at their capital! Look at their influence in 
society !” I repeat, we are better without them 


tuft-hunting in the recommendation, There is | than with them. If they joined us, wz SHOULD 
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HAVE SO MANY TRAITORS IN OUR MIDST. 
a poor army of true hearts, than arieh phalanx 
officered by ENEMIES! Their ‘‘influenee” 
in society, is it, that you want? Their “ in- 
fluenee’’ is the very thing I dread—for their 
‘influenee in soeiety” means, ehicfly, their 
influence over you. The extent of that influ- 
enee is proved but too elearly by the fact, that 
wo are always asked, by portions of our own 
body, to go creeping up to the threshold of 
their couneils. Or, do they mean that we 
should go there to bluster, storm, and eom- 
plain? Surely, if they wish to econeiliate the 
money-mongers, that is not the way to do it. 
That’s mere foam and froth, for whieh our foes 
care not in the least. Oue step of praetieal or- 
ganization frightsthem more than all the ‘‘dele- 
gations” in the world. If you want to ‘‘eon- 
eiliato” them, turn your backs on them— 
begin to help yourselves, and the iniddle-class 
Providenee, some of you are so fond of looking 
up to, will be mueli more ready to “help ” you. 
Or do you think it would he a eapital oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘proelaiming our prineiples to the 
world at so influential a meeting?’ To the 
world? Why, the world will never hear of it! 
The money-mongers’ press will eonecal the 
prineiples, and report the faet of the delega- 
tion attending, either to parade its antagon- 
ism (if hostile), and thus create more prejudice; 
or to parade its “friendly spirit” (if pliant), 
in order to mislead the working-elasses into a 
union with their direst foes. ‘This triek the 
money-mongers played reeently on oeeasion 
of the late abortive ‘‘ Manchester Conferenee, ”? 
in the Peoples’ Institute. What, then, have 
we to gain by sending sueh delegations? On 
the contrary, have we not everything to lose? 
You cannot toueh piteh without being defiled, 
You cannot consort with enemies without being 
betrayed. Not their enmity, but their friendship 
is what we have to fear. We don’t want 
eapitalists in our ranks, as we should have 
more real strength without them than with 
them. When the angels, according to Milton, 
went to fight the devils, they did not invite 
great devils to come and lead them. I suspeet 
they would lave made a mess of their eam- 
paign if they had, So with our movement ; 
if capitalists join us, and take the lead of us 
(and their ‘‘influesee” and riehes would make 
that certain), they would either betray us, or 
wholly change the character of our movement. 
Those men don’t mean Socian Democraey; 
that is, the Charter as the basis of social right. 
Accordingly they would cither prevent or erip- 
ple the Charter, or else they would impress an 
anti-social spirit on Chartist legislation. They 
would turn Associative Labour into Co-operative 
Profitmongering—they would divert the nationali- 
sation of the land into small freehold lundlordism ; 
in doing so, they would obtain suffieient sup- 
port among the working classes to divide the 
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Batter | power of the latter in two opposite direetions— 


they would thus at once ereate interests homo- 
geneous to their own, and the reaction of the 
bourgeoisie in Franee would be repeated by 
the bourgeoisie in England. It is in this spirit 
that they eneourage freehold land-movemenis 
managed by themselves. Perhaps even they 
may for a time, and till it has served their 
purpose, extend some protection to eo-opera- 
tion on its present anti-eo-operative plan ; 
beeause they well know that neither seheme 
ean sueceed under present institutions, and 
beeause they equally feel that they are both 
reactionary measures, based on the prineiples 
of landlordism and profitmongering shopoeracy 
—both deadly hindranees to right, and truth, 
and freedom. The great landlords are shaking 
on their acres, the interests of landlordism are 
on the wane; if they eould ereate a hundred 
thousand little landlords, the spirit of landlord- 
ism would be engrafted on the people again, 
and the little landlord, having the same inter- 
ests with the great landlord, would stand up 
and fight for his big brother, Capitalism is 
being assailed on every side. Ifa number of 
small eapitalists are ereated, these men, 
thriving on the sytem of profitmongery, will 
uphold the laws and institutions that defend 
the system npon whieh they thrive. 

Reflect on this ! 

The present small freehold-land movement, 
and the present eo-operative movement, arè 
the finest bulwarks the landlord and eapitalist 
can raise against the coming oeean of demo- 
eraey! THEY ARE THE SEEDS OF A 
FUTURE RE-ACTION!! 

They never will benefit the working elasses, 
but merely take a few from the ranks of labour, 
putting them at the fag-end of those of eapital, 
to throw back the shock of its pursuing foes, 
and to be crushed in turn, when they have 
served their purpose. 

No union, therefore, with eapitalists! It is 
inserting the virus of pestilence into the body 
of demoeraey. No delegations to their eoun- 
eils,—for, if hostile, they are useless; if 
friendly, they are fatal. If you wish to send 
delegations, Chartists! send them to the 
couneils of your own order. Send them to 
the National Association of eolliers aad miners 
in Midlands! Send them to the Conferonee 
of miners and seamen in the north! Send 
them to the agricultural labourers in the west 
and south ! Nobody talks of sending delega- 
tions there, where they would really be of use, 
where they might bind up the sundered sec- 
tions of labour, and organise its power till irre- 
sistible. Oh! no: they’re only working-inen ! 
but, forsooth, we must needs be talking of 
delegations to the men who insult us most, 
hate us deepest, and injure us the keenest! 

10, da 
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Our Lats, 


I—THE POOR LAW. 


Brnoip a pieture so often presented to our 
view—a destitute family, An aged couple, it 
may be, who eannot work; who will not steal; 
and who are ashamed to beg. Children they 
may have, who are willing and able to labour, 
but cannot obtain employment: they find 
themselves reduced to extreme poverty. 
© What are they to do? 

Where, how, and from whom are they to 
seck relief? — 

Such are the questions which the legislation 


relating to pauperism professes to solve—with - 


what cffeet, soeiety too sadly shows. 

The law divides the claim to relief under the 
two following heads : 

First.—The poor have a elaim on their own 
relations—their own ‘‘flesh and blood” —for 
support, provided that those relations have tho 
means. Thus, the old, blind, lame, or impo- 
tent, or thoso who are in any way unable to 
work, may enforee their right to assistance 
from relations by blood, but not by marriage, 
in the following degrees: father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, and children. 

If a man marry a woman, who has a child 
at the time of marriage, whether legitimate or 
iilegitimate, he must support it. 

The mother of an illegitimate child, so long 
as she continue unmarried, must maintain such 
ehild until it attain the age of sixteen; but if 
she can prove who is the father of the ehild, he 
may be charged for its support. 

Every person able to support his family by 
work or other means, and wilfully refusing to 
do so, or running away from them, whereby 
they become ehargeable to the parish, shall bo 
deenied a rogue and vagabond, and be liable to 
imprisonment, 

Secondly.—The aid of relations failing them, 
the poor must look to the parish. 

I, We will first consider, who, in such 
ease, is to give relicf. The power of doing so 
is vested in the guardians of the poor (subject 
to the control of the commissioners), or in a 
select vestry, and overseers are not allowed to 
give other or further relief than is ordered by 
the guardians, or by the select vestry, except 
iu the following instances. 

1. In eases of sudden and urgent necessity, 
when they are to give it, whether the party 
applying be settled in the parish or not. If 
the overseers refuse, a magistrate may in 
such ease, order relief to be given, and if 

` they disobey such order, they are liable to a 

penalty of 51, 

2, Any magistrato may give a similar order 


for medical relief, when sudden and danger- | suasion, and no inmate is bound 


ous illness require it, and overseers are 
liable to the same penalty, as above, for dis- 
obeying it 


II. As to the mode by which relief may be 
given, This may be by a loan toa poor per- 
son, where it is deemed advisable. Guardians 
are also empowered to let land in small allot- 
ments, But the most usual mode of relief is 
by supplying food and other necessaries ; this 
may be either within or without the work- 
house. 

III. As to relief within tho workhouse. No 
person shall be admitted into the workhouse 
but by i i 
1. An order of the board of Guardians signed 

by their elerk, 3 
2. Or one signed by the relieving officer or 

oversecr of the poor. 

3. The consent of the master of the workhouse 
(or during his absence or inability to aet, by 
tbat of the matron), without any order, in 
ease of suddon or urgent necessity. 

The’ following is the classification of paupers 
in the workhouse :— 

CLASSES. 

1. Men infirm through age or other eause. 

2. Able-bodicd men, and youths above the age 
of fifteen. 

3. Boys above the age of seven and under 
fifteen. 

4. Women infirm. 

5. Able-bodied women, and girls above the age 
of fifteen. 

6. Girls above the age of seven and under 
fifteen. 

7. Children under seven. Rà. 
These elasses are kept separate and distinct, 

Thus, husband, wife, and ehildren are sepa- 

rated from cach other. But parents may have 

an interview, once a Gay, with their ehildren 
under seven years of age; and by a very late 

Act of Parliament, a married couple of the age 

of sixty are not to be “ put asunder, ”? i 
The following observations are offered with 

a view to inform persons who are redueed to 

this condition, as to the rights which they still 

are allowed to possess. p nts 

The medical officer may direct an addition 
to, or ehange in the dict. i 

A pauper may require tho master to weigh, 
in the presence of two other persons, the allow- 
ance of provisions served out at any meal, — 

He may quit, on giving reasonable notice, 
but his family are to be sent with him, unless 
the guardians otherwise direct. 

Any person may visit any pauper by per- 
mission of the master, and in his presence. 

Any licensed minister of religion may attend 
at the reqnest of an inmato of the same per- 

to attend 
service celebrated in a mode contrary to his 
religious principles. 


The guardians may prescribe a task of work 
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to be dene by any persen relieved, but may net 
detain him against his will, fer the perfor- 
mance ef such task, lenger than four heurs 
from the heur of breakfast in the morning suc- 
ceeding his admissien, 

Ne corporeal punishment may be inflicted on 
an adult persen, ner may he be confined fer 
more than twenty-four-heurs, or such further 
time as is necessary te have him breught befere 
a magistrate; nor is he, if of sane mind, to be 
chained, 

IV. With regard te relief out ef the work- 
house : 

Two justices may erder it te be se given to 
any adult person, who, frem old age er bodily 
infirmity, is wholly unable to work, 

Guardians and overseers may alse erder it to 
be so given, subject te any rules ef the Poor 
Law Cemmissioners, and these rules havo 
limited the power te such fases as urgent 
necessity, sickness, accident, burial, and the 
like, 

In order te prevent the poor from suddenly 
flecking inte the richest parishes, the law has 
ordained, that relief shall be given in and by 
that parish in whieh they have gained a 
settlement, 

Paupers are said te be settled in a parish 
when they have fulfilled such conditions as 
entitle them to relief therein, 


Settlements may be obtained by various. 


modes; some are original—as apprenticeship, 
renting a tenement, paying taxes, &e.; ethers 
are derivative—viz., by marriage and by birth. 
I.— Settlement by Birth. 
B 1. Of legitimate Children. 

The place ef birth of a legitimate child is 
presumed to be his place of settlement; but if 
the settlement of his father be proved, then 
that, and not the place of birth, shall be 
deemed the child’s settlement. 

If the father have no settlement, and thie 
metlier’s maiden settlement be proved, that 
shall be deemed the place ef tho child's 
settlement. 

2, Of illegitimate Children. 

An illegitimate child follows the settlement 
of its mother until such child attain the age 
of sixteen, er shall acquire a scttlcmeit in 
its own right. 

I.— Settlement by Marriage. 

By marriage, the wife immediately acquires 
the settlement ef the husband, if he has one; 
if he has not, the wife retains her maiden set- 
tlement ; but in the latter case she cannot be 
remeved te the place ef her maiden settlement, 
80 as to separate her from her husband, with- 
out his censent. Her settlement, during mar- 
riage, in such case, is said to be suspended ; 
but on the death ef her husband it will revive. 

Iil,— Settlement by Hiring and Service. 

By statute 4 and 5 W. 4, cap. 76, s. 64, it 
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by hiriug and service, or by residence under 
the same. We, therefore, think it unnecessary 
to censider this part ef the subject, which was 
formerly beth extensive and cemplicated. 
IV.— Settlement by Apprenticeship. 

Any person bound an apprentice by inden- 
ture, and inhabiting any parish, will thereby 
gain a settlement. 

V.— Settlement by Renting a Tenement. 

By 4 and ő W. 4, c. 76, s. 66, this settle- 
ment shall not bo acquired after the 14th of 
August, 1834, unless the person occupying the 
tenement (that is houso or iand) shall have 
been assessed to the peor-rate, and shall have 
paid the same in respect ef such tenement for 
one year. The rent ef the tenement must 
amount at least te 102., and must be paid by 
tho person hiring the same, who must occupy 
for at least one year. 

VI.— Settlement by Estate. 

Aman who has an estate in land in a parish, 
however small its value, and whether freeheld, 
copyhold, or fer a term of ycars, and whe re- 
sides forty days in the parish while he has the 
estate there, thereby gains a settlement. By 
4 and 5 W. 4, c. 76, s. 68, it is enacted, that 
ne person shall retain such settlement for any 
longer time than he shall reside within ten 
miles of the parish. 

VIl.—Setilement by payment of Parochial 

Thanos, ~ 

By 6 Geo. 4, e. 57, s. 2, itis enacted, that 
no person shall acquire a settlement in any 
pavish, by reason of paying rates er taxes for 
any tenement not being his er her own pro 
perty, unless such tenement shall consist of 
separate building er land rented at the sum ef 
10d. a-year, for the term of one year, and be 
oceupied for that term and such rent be paid. 
VillL—Seiilement by serving an office is abolish- 

el by 4 and 5 W; 4, c. 76, s. 64, after 14th 

of Auguit, 1834. 

We now come to the questien ef removal 
ef the poor, by which means, as soon as they 
become chargeable to a parish in which they 
have not gained a settlement, they may in 
general te removed, er taken te their place of 
settlement. Before a pauper can be removed, 
he and other witnesses must be examined befere 
two justices ef the peace as to his settlement, 
&e., and by such justices the order fer removal 
is te be made, 

Scotch and Irish paupers may be remeyed 
er passed to their respective countrics. Very 
recent and important alterations haye been 
made in the law of remeval. The statute 
9 and 10 Vic. c. 66, was passed in 1846. By 
that act ne persen is to be removed frem any 
parish in which ho or she shall have resided 
for five years next befere the applicatien for 
the remeval. The time during-which a person 
shall be a prisoner or seldier, or sailor, er sltall 


is enacted that: from and after the 14th ef| receive relief, shail be excluded in the compu- 
August, 1843, no settlement shall be acquired | tation of this period, 
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No widow shall be removed for twelve months 


— 


after the death of her husband (s, 2.) 

No child under the age of sixteen, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate, shall be removed in 
any case where its father, mother, step-father, 
step-mother, or reputed father, with whom it 
is residing, may not be removed from the 
parish (s. 3.) 

_ No person who has beeome ebargeable by 
sickness, or aceident, shall be removed, unless 
the justiecs state in their warrant for the re- 
moval, that they are satisfied the sickness, or 
aceident, will preduce permanent disability(s. £.) 

Any officer unlawfully procuring the removal 
of poor persons, shall, on eonyiotion thereof 
before any justice, forfeit any sum not exceed- 
ing öl, nor less than 403. (s. 6.) 
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This statute has been amended by 10 and 11 
Vie. c. 110 (passed in July, 1847), but only an 
to the expenditure incurred under it. 

One of the latest aets relating to the poor- 
generally, is 10 and 11 Vic. e.:109, whieh is a 
proof that the legislature are at length yielding, 
on this subjeet, to the pressure from without, 
Among other provisions, it is enaeted by it, 
that eertain members of the government shall, 
from their very office, be Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, so that tley may be responsible both 
in and out of parliament. By another of its 
seetions (s. 23) married persons, above sixty 
years of age, shall not be separated in a work- 
house. 
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I.—THE YOUNG MILLINER. 
(Continued from page 632. ) 


I.— OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 

“What are you looking at, Welden?—you 
have been gazing out into the strect a long 
time ”—said a young medical student to his 
friend. 

“I wager he’s looking at a dog courting his 
mate in the sunshine,’’—observed anothecr— 
“Or, perhaps, he’s studying suggestions for 
the next sanitary commission.” 

“Go to!” cried a third,—“ the individual 
referred to is not half the philosopher you 
suppose him—J bet you what you like, he’s 
looking at some young milliner curling her 
ringlets.”’ ae 

And all the voices asked again—“ What 
are you staring at, Arthur Welden !” 

The young man thus addressed, was lean- 
ing carelessly over the window-sill of a back 
drawing-room in the old lodging-house; with 
his pale, thoughtful face up-turncd to a 
building at the other end of the court—past 
the house where Anna lived, 

“Ym looking at “the cross upon that 
chapel.” 

There was a general burst of laughter. 

“T was thinking,” said the young man, as 
though he had not heard the laughter, and 
were speaking to himsclf, “I was thinking that 
we ought to uneover our hearts befor that 
image—for it is a symbol, touching and ter- 
rible! Christ crucified is the incarnation of 
every new thought! Christ crucified prere- 
sents those TRUTHS, that the present ever 


crowns with thorns, and that posterity will 
knecl to! He rcsumes in himself, the his- 
tory of humanity! Thus the Man of the 
People is nailed to tho cross, who, with every 
blood-drop he lets fall upon the crowd, gives 
them a something of his faith and thought ! 
—Yes! it is so—alas! the etherial genius 
truth, never incorporates itself with the gross 
masses of mankind, excepting in a dew of 
blood !—of blood or tears !” 

This time, no one laughed. 

“Weldon retains his old infirmities,’ ob- 
served, after a pause, Charles Trelawney, his 
most intimate friend—in whose room the 
covorsation occurred—“he looks upon life 
as & theorem from which he is bound etero- 
ally to draw conclusions.” 

“ You have expressed my thought exactly, 
Charles”—replied the young student. 

“Ha! ha! why don’t you look or life as 
we do? its like a bowl of punch, where the 
mixture of the sours «nd swceots makes 
pleasuro.” l 

“Hos a philosopher too ’—vried the 
others. 

Yes—but in another way—two schools 
were embodied in the words of those two 
young men—two great philosophies—tuat of 
the senses and that of the soul ! 

“T say, rles!’’—observed another— 
“T think you ought to change your quarters 
—I fancy. the air here don’t agree with you 
very well,” 
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“Why so, Harry? 
my life.” 

“There are some flowers at that garret 
window opposite, the perfume of which is 
rather dangerous.” 

Anna had just been giving water to her 
rose-tree, 

“Ah!—Hal Ha!” and Charles Trelawney 
blushed, despite the effrontery habitual to 
the social habits of his elass, for he, and his 
friends, were medical students at the Metro- 
politan University. 

Soon the young students left the house, to 
seek their nightly orgies or amusements—as 
they passed, did Trelawney look upward, and 
sce a trembling little hand move back the 
blind at the garret window—and two soft 
loving eyes gaze after him!—ah! eould he 
have heard the fond blessings of that gentle 
heart sink in whispers on his head ! 

Anna loved the student. 


I was never better in 


IV.—ACQUAINTANCE. 

Opposite neighbours soon get acquainted, 
if the one is a bloomirg girl in the blush of 
youth—the other a young man in the hey- 
day of gaiety. Not that Charles Trelawney 
had a bad heart—he was even better than 
the generality of his age and order—but he 
was thoughtless, ardent, and impassioned. 
He had noticed the young milliner from his 
window opposite to hers—he had attracted 
her notice as well. She would eome at 
regular hours to the window to tend her 
plants and birds—but she used formery to 
come at atime different from that scleeted 
since. Somehow or other, it suited the eon- 
venience of her birds and flowers best to be 
watering them just at the hour in which 
Charles Trelawney returned home—and 
Charles—he too was out more at his window 
than heused to. He never eared for flowers 
—but he, too, bought a rose—and he would 
play the flute of evevings, at his open win- 
dow, after every one had gone to bed, and 
Anna's light would keep burning in her 
chamber—and it would not go out till he 
had done playing—and if he chanced to 
neglect his flute, any evening, the light would 
burn,—and burn—in silent reproach—till the 
soft sounds came stealing upwards—and 
when they ceased, the little window dark- 
encd! Language ?—yes! there wes a lan- 
guage in all this. Anna was very happy! 
Charles was pleased. 

By degrees this mute intercourse ripened 
into actual acquaintance—brought on by the 
excuse of a trivial accident. The modost, 
shy young girl, diffident and bashful, shrunk 
in the immediate presence of *her lover 
from those innocent little freedoms which 
had endeared their distant communion. Her 
demeanour might, indeed, have been taken 
for coldness and dislike. Charles, too, was 
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not obtrusive—to do him the justice, he was 
not a libertine—he harboured nd sinister in- 
tentions towards the poor young girl—but 
gave himself up with the unrefleeting impul- 
Biveness of youth to the pleasing amusement 
of a gentle passion. : 
Thus by degrees on either side—acquaint- 
ance ripened into love. And little parties 
were planned—little excursions made, with, 
perhaps, a friend of Anna—till the one felt 
a void when not in the society of the other. 


V.— REVENGE. 

Treadstone had not failed to perceive the 
growing tove of Anna and Trelawney, and he 
conceived, what can hardly be called, jeal- 
ousy, but anger, that sought to vent itself in 
malice. Its readiest and easiest way was 
found in calumny, and he began to spread 
about the house and neighbourhood reports 
injurious to the poor young milliner ; reports 
that obtained a general credence all the more, 
beeause Anna was met at times sauntering 
across the Regents’-park, or over Primrose- 
hill along tho fields towards Hampstead, 
hanging on ‘T'relawney’s arm—with her sweet 
blushing face downcast,—before the ardent 
gaze of her young lover—while the holy still- 
ness of evening heard the whispered words 
of fondness melting from bis lips. What did 
he mean—did Anna ever ask herself? What 
did he mean—did he ever ask himself? Dis- 
taneed by the vile mockery of social rank— 
love never measures man by names or coins 
—and, conscious in her purity of thonght, 
confident in her own spotless virtue, she 
feared not—and, because she trusted herself, 
she thought she could afford to trust him. 
And he—he well knew the social barrier his 
family would place between him and her— 
he well knew his dependence on his family 
for the means of living, would preclude his 
thwarting them—he could not dream of mar- 
riage—but neither did he dream of any out- 
rage—he committed a deep crime for a 
thinking being—he was thoughtless, though 
playing with another’s happiness ! 

The whispered calumny soon deepened to 
annoyanee, and suddenly, Anna began to feel 
its effects. Then all the prudes, whose ugli- 
ness or age prevents their sinning—turned 
round to point at another for winning that 
which they eould not hope to gain—and were 
too withered to feel—love. More than all 
did Anna’s saintly landlady shew her spleen. 
She had long borne Anna a grudge, on account 
of Treadstone. She wanted to have Tread- 
stone to herself. Sho eoveted his savings. 
She thought with them she could tako a 
larger house, and set up as a lodging-house- 
keeper on a larger scale. The wizzened saint, 
too (one of the devout prayers of the next- 
door chapel), sighed for the still respectable 
personableness of the decayed lacquey—and 
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she sought to wreak vexation and humiliation 
in every way on the poor girl, who thwarted 
her unconsciously. Moreover the refinedand 
sensitive Anna had always shrunk from the 
acquaintance of the low grovelling woman— 
and her reserve was construed into pride, and 
resented as an insult. Mrs. Beater accused 
Anna of alluring Treadstone and cnveighl- 
ing him—when, as we well know, she shunned 
him with scrupulous care; and Treadstone, 
despite his fear of his own mistress, could not 
resist the impulsive spitefulness of his nature, 
which made him falsely boast of undue famil- 
iarities with her orphan lodgcr. ` 

Mrs. Beater would long, ere this, have dis- 
carded the latter, had she not owed a long 
arrear of rent—and she thonght her only 
hold on repayment was to keep the debtor 
underneath her roof. Her avarice was greater 
than her jealousy. 

Things went on thus for some time—poor 
Anna being obliged to take the tannts aud 
but slightly covered insinuations of her land- 
lady, because she was bonnd dowu by the 
ehain of debt. She dared not—could not— 
leave. For her worldly all was in that wretch- 
ed garret—she conld not take it away with- 
out paying hor ront, and without it—her little 
“stock in trade”-—she could not do the work 
that would enable her to earn more. Reader ! 
picture the position of a young girl thus 
sitnated—orphan—helpless—friendless—and 
forlorn—and in London! No tyrauny of 
Czar or Kaiser ever matches that, which one 
go cireumstanced mnst snffer ! : 

At last, the spirit of spite got the better of 
that of avarice : moreover, the arrear gre-v so 
large, and the earnings of Anna ceased so 
completely, owing to the dull time of the year, 
and the competition for work, that Mrs. Beater 
saw she had nothing to gain by kecping her 
lodger any longer. Accordingly, her malice 
could have full play, unimpeded by prudential 
considerations. Accordingly, she gave Anna a 
harsh and peremptory notice to quit, and pay. 
Day by day, Anna, with tears and prayers, 
obtained a surly and insolent permission to 
stop another night. Fircless, lightless, work- 
less, almost foodless, the poor girl hurried 
about town for employment, but in vain ; and 
hungry, weary, faint, and heartbroken, she 
eame back, in a tremour of nervous fear, to 
face the terrible presence of her harsh, relent- 
less tyrant, Sometimes the blood of indigna- 
tion rushed to her pale, delicate cheek, till it 
was blanched back by fear and want. 

Thus she lingered awhile longer. 

One cold Deccmber morning, however, tlic 
irrevocable fiat was given: she must depart 
that day. Anna was very feeble, cold, and 
hungered—she had spent her last penny the 
day before for a loaf, her entire food—she had 
nothing to bny a meal with, all her spare 


seized by the landlady—slie was penniless and 
hopeless! A slceting snow was falling, with a 
keen north wind, as she went forth in a 
light shawl and bonnet—the cold striking 
bitterly to her very heart. She went to seek 
work ina quarter where she had heard there 
was a clianco. But even the poor employment 
of a shirt-maker was denied her by the rosy- 
faced, well-wrapped Jew-Christian whom she 
sought, 

“Tm starving! give me work, sir! for 
God’s sake! for charity !” 

‘* Hout ! tont! get away with you. Ihave 
told yon I don’t want any more work-girls.” 

“Oh! heayen! What shall I do?” 

“Oh! you’re too pretty te starve!” said 
the shop-keeper, with a brutal leer; and with 
a blusli—not. of shamo, but of indignation— 
Anna turned into the street, in silence. 

She went back home. Home? Oli! what 
a desecration of the hallowed word—she went 
back to her .wretched garret; but, no! it was 
locked against her. Dripping, wet, shaking 
with the cold, with streaming tears, she im- 
plored the landlady to shelter her. 

‘Don’t tell me! I’ve shcltered you day 
by day, in hopes of your doing something for 
yourself, This can’t go on for ever, so don’t 
come whining to me;. get you gone, I can’t 
have my house disturbed by your noise—E 
don’t want any more scenes here.’ 

“And where—where shall I go? 
shall I do ?’? 

“Go? Why where should such as you go? 
To the workhonse, to be sure.” ‘ 

Anna stood, au imageof pale despair. Brought 
up—a farmer's daugliter—with earo and kind- 
ness—the idol of parents who had been ruined, 
and sunk to a premature grave—the orphan 
had been east upon tho world, in youth, in- 
experience, and beauty. And bravely had sha 
battled—well had she done—that young girl ! 
More bravely than the proudest hero on the 
field of war !—againgt far stronger foes! 

“Don’t stand looking at mo! Perhaps 
you're too proud for the workhouse—better 
than you have gone toit. Perhaps, like all 
of your sort, you will prefer the street.”’ 

“ Ma’am !” 

“Oh! don’t assume thoseairs! I’ve known 
of your goings on—pretty doings, indeed. I 
know you—your pretty proceedings with Tread- 
stone are not unknown to me. I wont have 
my house disgraced auy longer; and your 
barefaced, shameless conduct with that young 
medical student, over there—I know it all. F 
can’t suffer such a person to darken my 


What 


| threshold. Get you goue—I’m a woman of 
i character, living in the blessed fear of the 


Lord, and the faith of the holy Church. 
Don't look so impudently at me—you hussy ! 
minion ! jade !<-d'ye hear me? Get away, 
or Pil send for the police; away with you—to 


A ” 
clothing had been pawned, her other effects were p your paramours : 
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« God forgive you ! woman !’’—said Anna, 
as she turned out into the dark, cold, and un- 
daylike day. 

VI.—A LAST EFFORT. 

A few hours afterwards, a trembling hand 
rang the bell of a stately west-end villa. It 
was about eight o’olock in the evening: the 
snow had changed into a drifty mist; the 
wind had veered more easterly ; it was intensely 
cold. Through the crimson curtains in the 
windows streamed a warm rich light, and the 
heavy odour of sumptuous viands stole on the 
frosty air. A powdered menial answered the 


door, and was about to close it in the face of 


the shivering stranger, but she importuned 
him so earnestly that he would bear a message 
to his mistress, that he admitted her iuto the 
hall. 

It was the dinner-hour in the villa. The 
dining-room opened from the inner passage by 
a door on the left hand. Several yoiccs were 


in animated conversation, and the jingle of 


glasses, the merry laugh, the seasoned jest 
came ringing through the opened door, as the 
busy servants entered or came out, After a 
long and anxious pause, a footman consented 
to tako the message of tho young girl. She 
had done needlework for the lady of the house, 
she had called scveral times for her money, 
and she was at that moment in the direst ex- 
tremity of distress. After consulting the butler 
as to whether it would be right to take in the 
messago at dinner-time, the former thought, 
that, as there was no company, but merely the 
family, it might beallowable ; moreover, dinner 
was juat over, and the family were going imme- 


diately to an evening party, so that now 


would be tho best time. 
message was taken in, 

Now, Mrs. Goldfin was an extravagant woman 
—Mr. Goldfin rather a moncy-loving man— 
thereforo she disliked having her milliners’ 
bills brought to her in his presence. More- 
over, though very rich, sho was always in 
debt, and it was not convenient just then to 
pay the account, though but trifling, of which 
she was now reminded. 

“ Hayen’t I told you, John, never to come 
bothering me with these things at such hours?” 
cricd a harsh voice in the parlour. ‘The poor 
young milliner trembled, her heart sank within 
her, for it was Anna, who had accidentally 
heard that the lady had just returned to town. 

“ Ttold her so, ma’am ; but she said, ma'am, 
she was in tho greatest distress, or she wouldn’t 
trouble you; she hadn’t tasted food for——” 

*« Stuffand pack o’nonsense ! That’s always 
the story. Tell her to call again to-morrow.” 

The footman lingered involuntarily for a 
moment, for he had been touched by tho ap- 
pearance and manner of tho young girl. 

‘“ Do you hear? Tell her to eall again |” 


Accordingly, the 
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The footman came out of the parlour. 

“ But do tell them that z 

“© It’s as much as my place is worth,’’ whis- 
pered John. “ You must go now,” and the 
door closed on the hapless Anna, 


VII.—A WANDERER, 

It was near eleven o’clock at night. A young 
man came from a lighted mansion in the Re- 
gent’s Park, He had been ata party: with 
his warm eloak wrapped around him, rather 
heated with having drank more wine than 
usual, buoyant with animal spirits, exhilarated 
by the keen fresh air, that carried health to 
him, but death to many an ill-elad, ill-fed out- 
cast, he was speeding along, and had just 
reached Clarence-terrace, when the figure of a 
young girl, drooping over a curb-stone, eaught 
his attention. 

‘¢ Heavens, Anna! Is it you?” 

She raised lher head feebly, and turned it 
away with an involuntary impulse; her fea- 
tures worked like thoso of one crying, but 
there came no tears. Hetook her hand, and 
started at its eoldness. 3 

- Penniless, homeless, and friendless, she had 
been wandering about the streets and parks, 
ever since she left the villa of Mr. Goldfin, Ex- 
posed to insolent and obscene ribaldry, with 
breaking heart and failing strength, she had 
sunk at last, where we found her. She had 
not tasted food the livelong day, and she had 
fainted where Trelawney found her—for him it 
is, we recognise in the home-returning guest. 
Just before Trelawney’s recognition of Anna, 
a policeman had come up. 

“ Hallo! what’s the matter with you?” said 
the guardian of the peace. ‘Come, get up— 
no tricks, You're drunk!” 

Anna was past answering or resenting. 

“D'ye hear?” he cried, shaking her rudely, 
“We understand all this. I know you of old. 
Tve seen you long upon this beat. You're an 
old prison-bird. But we allow no prostitutes 
to be lying about the road here.” 

The showy feathered courtesans were flitting 
by along tho pavement; but those were the 
richer sort, who could afford to fee the police. 

With a enrse on her drunkenness and ob- 
stinacy, the policeman was about to drag Anna 
to the station, when Trelawney interposed. 

“And who are you? TIl take you into 
eustody, too, if you dare to interfere with mein 
my duty.” 

Trelawncy well understood the meaning of 
all this. It was a threat to catch a bribe. In 
other circumstances, he might possibly have en- 
joyed the fun of kncecking the policeman down, 
and making off with his prize; but he loved 
Anna—and astonished at the scene of misery he 
beheld—really not knowing what to think—he 
gave the man the bribe he expected, sent him 


said Mr. Goldfin, who disliked paying money | to Park Street for a cab, lifted the uncouscious 
away, or secing it paid, unless itwere to himself. | Anna into it, and drove away. 


(To be continucd.) 
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XXIV.—SWORD AND PBN. 
Wue the Council was thus distracted, the 
camp was preparing with calmer vigour for the 
worst. 

Görgey, after the retreat on Atsh and the 
entrenched camp at Komorn, had given a 
promise to his generals, before their departure, 
that he would continue the retreat, and con- 
centrate his forces round the capital. 

It is doubtful whether he at the time in- 
tended to deviate from his preconceived plan 
—or whether the vague promise had not been 
given with a view to shake off the clamours 
of his enemies, who demanded the imm-4:-+~ 
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presence of the army round their persons. 
At any rate, it was a promise he was unable 


to keep—for the Austrians were making a | embankments, and redoubis. 


describing a line of advance about half-way 
between Raab and Komorn. 

On the 30th of June they pushed on their 
left to Atsh (the northern extremity of their 
line of march), their centre to N. Igmaud and 
Bábolna, and their right wing to Kisber—the 
southernmost point of their extended line. 

On the Ist of July they pressed the advanced 
detachments of Hungarians before them, out of 
the Atsh forest, and stretched their land array 
southward by Osem and herkaly. 


Thus tho Imperialists kept setting in like a 
bie Ben DO fe 5 z 
| Svsäaay tiae trom the west—to overflow or break 


agoiuso the barrier of the Monostor. 
This hill was the centre of the camp—from 
which stretched, right and left, the bastions, 


It was the pivot 


rapid advance on the cntrenched camp at [around which the defence turned, backed by 


Komorn. Görgey, thereforc, intimated to 
the generals and council that he should not 
be able to stand by his expressed intention, 
inasmuch as leaving an impregnable position 
without a blow, would be disgraceful to the 
country, demoralising to the army, and fatal 
to the fortress of Komorn, which was over- 
looked by the heights on which the camp 
was pitched. 


the city and fortress of Komorn, Here Gorgey 
stood waiting the coming flood. His army 
was ranged waiting behind the long lines of 
entrenchments. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, on the 
2nd. of July, the battle of Komorn began. 
- The Austro-Russians evidently wanted tha 
Hungarians to come out of their entrenchments 
and engage a battle on the open ground 


A vehement dispute began to rage on this | below. Heavy columns, therefore, began to 


point between Görgey and the generals in the 
interest of the Government, when the reports 
of artillery on the right bank of the Danube 
silenced their voices with a louder and a 
sterner voice. 

The entrenched camp of Komorn lay to the 
south of Komorn, on achain of hills, of which 
the highest is the Monostor. It communi- 
-cated with the great Shiitt Island (northward) 
by two pontoon bridges, the one leading to 
the city, the other to the fortress of Komorn, 
which are both comprised within the limits 
of the island. 

The Austrians advanced from the south 
and west, issuing, under Haynau, from Raab, 
on the 29th of June, as far as Gonyd, Bony, 


move against Girgey’s left wing, while several 
divisions, winding through the vineyard hills, 
on the banks of the Danube, directed their 
march upon the Monostor. Towering and 
glittering over the magnificent semicircle 
which the adyancing armies found, their 
reserve could be distinctly seen by the soldierg 
on the lofty entrenchments flashing in the 
morning sun upon the heights of Csem and 
Puszta Herklay. 

The stern quicscence of the Hungarian line 
was suddenly broken by a deluge of horse 
being thrown over its hilly mounds into the 
valley below, against the advancing enemy. 
This was an impetuous act of General Leincn- 
gen, contrary to Gérgey’s orders. ‘‘ The 


and Mezöörs, three villages lying in succession, | shock came off between Motsa and O-Szény— 
as here mentioned, from north to south, and | and, though favourable at first, the result was 


* Kossuth and Hungary commenced in No. 26. 
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fatal. Some of the best field-batteries of the 
Hungarians which supported this attack, and 
which, when the cnemy fell back, advanced 
too far, were cut offin the course of the second 
and unsuccessful attack, and remained in the 
hands of the encmy.” 

The routed troops fled back into the cn- 
trenchments, and General Klapka, who com- 
manded an that side, at once gave the reite- 
‘pated order to remain on bhe defensive within 
the limits of the fortifications, O-Sziny and 
its environs remained in the hands of the 
enemy. Meanwhile the right wing of the 
Magyars was haid presscd—the fortune of the 
day depended on its maintaining its ground—the 
Austrians were far superior in numbers — if 
tho Monostor were carried, the army would be 
cut off and driven into the Danube—and ever 
eye was turned in the direction of that height. 
Still it stood above the cloud of volumed 
smoke, crested by the bright Hungarian colors 
—and theterrible sound of the decisive conflict 
came roaring from its sides. At last the de- 
fenders are dislodged from the vineyards of 
Ujszény—the first bulwark is broken down— 
strong columis keep pouring on irresistibly— 
the outerworks are takon, and the black and yel- 
low flars of Austria are seen climbing up tho 
slopes—they are planted on the walls — the 
Hungarians retreat to the inner line of forti- 
fications — the first is in the hands of the 
énemy ! . 

Again the Imperialists form, and prepare to 
attack the last entrenchments, while a dense 
column, sheltered by the high banks of the 
Danube, is seen pushing along the Hungarian 
rear, to cut off all chance of safety and re- 
treat. : 

At this moment of extreme danger, Görgey 
appeared upon the threatened point—a cheer, 
louder than the thunder of artillery, rolled 
upward, as the soldiers closed around their 
leader, and forming them in his hands like 
wax, he hurled them once more with a fresh 
heroic impulse on the storming columns. 

Suddenly, too, a deep thunder boomed from 
the distant rear, across the waters of the 
Danube! the body of Austrians marching 
along the river had just arrived in line with a 
strand battery on the Shiitt Island opposite: it 
poured grape and canister in their midst, 
Their ranks were mowed down one after 
another as they came up in succession to the 
fatal point, and their advance was soon 
change into a wild, disbanded flight. 

Görgey now, quick as lightning, seized the 
turning moment—concentrating his battalions, 
pushing the 48th and the regiment Don Mi- 
guel in the vanguard, he sent them against 
the fresh advancing columns of the enemy. 

The conquered entrenchments were recon- 
quered at the point of the bayonet—the new- 
given impulse was irresistible—everywhere the 
tide of battle resumed its former leyel—and 


then, like broken waves, plume and tshako, 
lance and bayonet, swept back disordered from 
the heights of the Monostor. 

The enemy being thrown into the plain 
below—Gorgey ordered a general advanee of 
his battalions—while the Hungarian batteries 
opened from ail the cuttings on their hesitating 
masses —and the Magyar cavalry, sallying 
from the camp, deployed before their centre. 

The Austrians reeled and staggered as 
though stunned—in vain they brought up 
their battcries—they were overpowered by the 
terrible and concentrated fire vomited from 
thecamp. The reserves were broughtup—but 
confusion already began to reign, and the Im- 
perialists could not restore the battle to its 
level—they were forced to retreat. 

The attack on the camp was over—it was 
now for the Hungarians to assumé the offen- 
sive. Forthwith they dirccted their efforts. 
to reconquer the lost position of O-Sziny. 
Three times the, ]tungarians attacked—twice 
they were repulsed with immense slaughter 
—the third, O-Sziny was carried by General 
Klapka. i 

At half-past six in the evening, Görgey, 
having maintained every ground of his posi- 
tion, desired to profit by the confusion and 
discouragement of the enemy, to breatr 
through their lines by one decisive eharge. 
For this purpose he had, as already stated, 
been drawing up his cavalry before their 
centre, during the terrible conflict that had 
been raging. Calculated on the result, it 
found him, therefore, prepared like a true 
general to take immediate advantage of it. 

Twenty-nine squadrons of Hussars, led by 
Pöltenberg, rushed on to the attack. Haynau 
saw the danger. He brought up all his 
cavalry from his right wing, and advaneed 
the whole Russian reserve. 

The hussars attack—the Austrian horse 
who are launched to meet them, are driven 
back—the Austrian line is broken-and 
“amidst clamour and flashing of swords, the 
razze% sweeps down upon the Russian 
columns at Csem, where the career of our 
bold horsemen is stopped by fifty guns, from 
a covered position, hurling death and de- 
struction into their ranks, They halt—the 


. broken ground admits of their rallying under 


cover. ‘The Hungarian horse-batteries ad- 
vanee at the top of their speed—they draw 
up, unlimber, and return the enemy’s fire. 
But their perseverance and devotion avail 
not; the Russiau artillery prevails—our 
batteries are sileneed, and forced to fall 
back,”’ 

Now Gérgey rode down into the valley— 
where the repulsed hussars stood broken and 
wavering—and, placing himself at their 
head, drew them after him, as he spurred on 
with waving sabre against the Russian line. 
A terrible struggle ensued—Gorgey main- 
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tained his ground—the Russians held their 
own—darkness was beginning to fall—bnt 
still Gérgey remained fighting in the midst 
of the mêlée, calling for his reserves to 
come up and complete the victory. Still he 
struggled, still he spnrred on and on, deeper 
into the Rnssian line—still he cheered the 
hussars to hold their reins, in momentarily 
expectation of the eolumns that should have 
supported him from the rear. 

But they came not—their movements were 
so dilatory (the reason is nnexplained), that 
large masses of the Austrian cavalry were 
beginning to close in upon the flank of that 
brave body of hussars, thrust forward in the 
heart of the Imperial centre. 

Night was setting in rapidly, when Görgey, 
who fought hand ta hand with the enemy, 
and cut his way into the midst of the Russian 
line, received a severe wound in the head. 
The uneonqnered hussars took their wounded 
general in thcir midst, and rode back in 
stately order to the camp. At nine o’cloek 
p.m, the last shots were fired on either 
side. 

The attack of the Imperialists had been 
repulsed—their army, vastly superior in 
numbers, had been beaten in the open field, 
and their lines would have been forced, their 
‘troops routed, and the banks of the Danube 
cleared of their presence, had the other 
generals displayed but half the energy 
evinced by their indomitable leader. 

As it was—it proved a glorious victory. 
The loss of the Anstrians was severe—3, 000 
lay dead npon the field of battle. “Their 
corpses lay in heaps on the banks of the 
river, in front of the entrenchments of the 
Monostor, and in the vineyards of Ujsziny.” 

The Hnngarians lost 1,500 men—but they 
gained in spirit and self-reliance, while the 
heroism of their leader Görgey, who, as a 
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general, had displayed snch skill, as a soldier 
had fonght as desperately as any man in 
his army, elicited and merited the enthnsi- 
astic admiration of the troops. 

Just at this moment of proud ardour, just 
at this turn in the tide, when the front of 
Austrian power was broken, and the inflnenee 
of the Magyar chief was at its height—when 
any deadening canse might prove fatal, 
when everything was exhilaration, hope and 
triumph, the very night of this great vetory, 
the following proclamation of Kossnth was, 
published in the camp :— 


“ The Governor of the Commonwealth to 
“ General Klapka. 

“ By these presents, I inform you, that by 
the authority whieh the country has given 
me, and with the connsel and assent of the 
council of ministers, I have this day in tHe 
name of the people, appointed the Field- 
Marshal Lientenant Lazarus Meszaros to be 
Commander-in-Chief of all the troops in onr 
country. And with these presents I deeree 
and ordain in the name of the people, that 
the armies, corps, divisions, garrisons of 
fortresses, and all other forces, whatever 
their denominations may be, shall yield an 
nnconditional obedience to the orders and 
instrnetions of the said Lazarus Meszaros, 
and shall consider it their bonnden dnty to 
recognise him, the said Lazarus Meszaros, as 
their lawfnl Commander-in-Chief; and who- 
ever shall aet against his orders, that man is, 
and shall be considered, a traitor to the 
eountry.” 

Görgey was deposed in the honr when he 
had rendered the greatest serviee to his 
conntry, and lay wonnded in the seene of his 

lory. 
i The motives and consequences for this 
deplorable act must now be revealed, 


TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


To THe WORKING-MEN,—Yon are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement 
of all the grievances under which you labour, in your several trades, either individnally or 


collectively, for insertion in these pages. 


If yon snfferany act of oppression or injustice, no 


matter how high or how powcrfnl may be the party who infliets it, it shall here be pnblished 


to the world at large. 


As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man needs snffcr wrong in silenee. 


. All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 
the man, it is desired here to pnblish. The information must be anthentie, and the name 
and address of the informant mnst be given in the letter sent: but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or commnnicated to any one. 

Aecounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 


Advertisements of Democratie and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
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®criptions, and announcements of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 


charge, 


Letters to be addressed to Ernest Jonzs, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London. 


I.—MAN AND GOLD. 
THE CABINET MAKERS OF LONDON. 


Tur rapid, but steady centralisation of wealth 
in the hands of a few—the many scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions—the increased adoption 
of machinery, in almost every branch of indus- 
try, and the insatiable avarice of tho capitalist 
class, who hold all this multiplicity of power 
under their own immediate contrel, is an in- 
controvertible proof, to my mind, that the final 
battle, which must inevitably be fought between 
labour and capital, is not far distant. 

Let any thinking man seek and judge for 
himself, and he will perceive in the signs of the 
times, its rapidly approaching consummation. 

What are those signs? Cheap food, and un- 
fed millions; cheap clothes, and unclad workers; 
cheap shoes, and unshod makers; cheap goods, 
cheap furniture, and half-starved artisans. Turn 
whithersoever he may, his unwilling gaze isever 
attracted by the uncqual contest incessantly 
enacting between man and gold. 

Capital produces capital, and labour, with all 
its noble attributes, being used as a mere 
machine for working the same, is doomed to a 
life of toil, destitution, and misery. 

The wife, driven to the factory, hoping by such 
means to add to their slender wages (as in the 
case of the tailors), underworks, and thus super- 
sedes her husband. The child, also, employed 
at the factory long before its young limbs have 
gained the requisite strength, underworks, and 
consequently supersedes.the parent. Man com- 
peting with man, and machinery—successfulin 
its competition, is superseding all alike. The 
result is the certain reduction in the value of 
manual labour, 

Machinery, which might be a blessing for 
overworked labour by shortening its length of 
toil, is made a positive curse, because cranks, 
and wheels, lathes and spindles—its millions of 
man-power driven for the oppressor, instead of 
the oppressed. 

A slackness of trade is daily taking place. 
Tho furriers have scarcely anything to do. 
The weavers are beginning to complain upon 
the same grounds. The jewellers have for a con- 
siderable poriod been put upon short time. 

The streets are thronged with stout, able- 
bodied men, vending fruits, hawking books and 
writing paper, or sweeping crossings. Labour 
impotently struggling against starvation, with, 
perchance, all the horrors of a severe winter 
approaching. 

Even in the higher paid trades, strikes are 
of frequent occurrence against the enoroach- 
ments of competition, and the tyranny of 
capital. The weavers of Newtown, Wales— 


the miners of the north—the tinworkers of 
Wolverhampton—the brickmakers of Enth— 
the agricultural labourers of Suffolk—the type- 
founders and building trades of London, have all 
recently proven that strikes are mere palliative 
remedies, in which the men suffer the most, ` 
without removing the evils which cause the 
necessity for such noble though ineffectual 
efforts; inasmuch as the means uselessly ex- 
pended in strikes, would go far towards raising 
the superstructure of 


A UNITED TRADES’ CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR 
LEAGUE, * 


which would entirely alter the relative positions - 
of labour and capital. 

With the slackness of trade, the insolent 
assumption and tyranny of employers increase; 
and notwitstanding the strenuous efforts o 
trade societies to keep up wages, the immensity 
of competition without is hourly aiding in pute 
ting them down to a lower level. This is not 
because the men who work for a less remunera- 
tive wage consider themselves worth no more, 
but because their wants drive them to accept a 
crust rather than starve in idleness, or vegetate 
in the Poor Law bastile. 

I do not think there is a trade in existence, 
which more fully exemplifies the foregoing re 
mark, than the cabinet making, nor one which 
is more liable to fluctuation. To be sure, the 
West-end Society, of London, stand out firmly 
for the full book prices; but many of the 
masters stand out equally as firm for a reduction 
therefrom ; and failing in this they have a sys- 
tem of putting the men at day work upon the best 
paying jobs, and giving those that pay least out at 
piece-work, Besides this, if a man is carning 
too much, according to their opinion, in order 
to equalise his wages, they do not hesitate to 
keep him for days together waiting for material, 
and this in what are termed Society Shops, where 
none but society men are permitted by the Society 
to work; while among the society men them- 
selves, aro to be found many of the most abject 
slaves, who, for the sake of constant employ- 
ment, will descend to the meanest shifts; and, 
although signing for the full book price, willingly 
agree to the deduction of ten per cent, or eyer 
more, tliercfrom. 

In the East-end London Society, the system 
is different, for there but few Society Shops 
exist; and provided a new hand does not under- 
work another by accepting a job at a lower 
figure than that already paid to others, even 

* Such attempts must fail, for want of money to 


live on while out of work, and for want of capital to- 
fall back on when competing with the cancer: 
J 
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though that price be a bad one, he does not 
infringe ‘upon the society rules. But, of what 
` practical utility is such a system? it does not 
even keep up the prices to a fixed standard ‘in 
more than one factory ; -for supposing that one 
„employer gives twenty shillings per foot for a 
“sideboard of a certain pattern, another may, if 
~ he think proper, fix his price at eighteen shil- 
` lings per-foot for the labour upon the very same 
description of article; and yet the Society has 
‘no positive right of interference—at least, such 
-was the case when I wasa member of The Cab- 
inet Makers, Chair Makers, and Carvers Pro- 
tecting Institution,-in 1844; and Iam not 
aware that any material alteration has taken 
-place since, in its plan of-action. In short, I 
“cannot conceive its possibilify of adopting any. 
other course; for the non-society men are a hun- 
: “dred to onc, and most of these-—more especially 
in slack times—are glad to work at any price.* 
Curtain Road, Shoreditch, together with Hox- 
ton, and their vicinity are notorious for small 
masters in the above trades, whose uniform 
system of crushing down the men in their em- 
ploy is one and the same, and as they invariably 
supply large factories, which in like manner 
supply the country trade as well as private in- 
dividuals, they are, in point of fact, nothing 
more than middle-men; and some of them the 
most unprincipled employers I ever worked for. 
Many of these employers know not how to make 
an article of furniture even decently, Never 
having served an apprenticeship to the trade, 
‘or where they havc, not possessing even an 
ordinary amount of mechanical talent, many of 
‘them have risen by chicanery, and craftily 
obtaining the assistance of a few good trades- 
men to finish off the work prepared by run-away 
apprentices and boys, who receive from about 
. five to twelve shillings weekly for their services, 
averaging nearly twelve hours daily. 
= Even where the employer does understand 
the business practically,: he invariably adopts 
the same system. In fact, he cannot help it, 
for competition exists to such an alarming ex- 
tent, that he must either swim with the cur- 
rent or be overwhelmed by it. As a case in 
point, Iwill sketch you an illustration of this 
ruinous system. A journeyman, sick of working 
for another at starvation wages, resolves to start 
for himself. To effect’ this, as he is too often 
devoid of capital, he, with the assistanco of a 
friend or two will get a ten or fifteen pound loan, 
and converting one out of his two rooms into a 
workshop—it sometimes happens that one large 
one has to sufitce for bed-room, sitting-room, 
and workshop also. He makes up au article on 
speculation ; this he takes to the various shops 
in the trade as a pattern; may be he sells it 


* And, even if all were embraced in the Society, 
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and obtains an order for mor’. He then seeka 
for an apprentice with a premium of twenty 
or thirty pounds, takes a workshop, puts on À 
hand, takes on afew stout young fellows as im- 
provers, at five or-six shillings a week, and by 
this means he is enabled to underwork others. 
who pay better prices. The artioles may not 
be so good, but as cheapness is the order of the 
day, if he works low, the quality is not con- 
sidered. ` Thus the skilled artisan is to a certain 
extent injured, if not superseded, and must 
work lower, or go without, Many, sooner than 
do this,’ become what aro termed ‘‘garret+ 
masters ;” that is, they make up small articles, 
such as wash-stands, what-nots, coffee-tables, 
and the like, and hawk them about from shop to 
shop until they effect a sale, too often for little 
more than the actual costof material; not even 
allowing a fair remuneration for labour, I 
knew an instance of a man, his wife, and three 
or four children, who worked, lived, and slept, 
ina small backroom at a house in Hoxton 
Market; his family assisting him whenever 
they could, who used to work early and late tha 
fore part of the week, making up an article, 
over which the principal portion of Friday and 
Saturday was lost in disposing of it. Imagine 
the heart-sickening anguish he must endure, 
when turned from shop after shop by a short, 
curt, ‘No, don’t want anything mister!’ after 
shivering for an hour or two, waiting at the 
door, while its owner was indulging himself 
over a glass of brandy and water, after a sump- 

tuous dinner purchased with the blgod-money 

wrung from the poor starving wretches, such 
as the one I have mentioned. There is a 
cabinet. warehouse near the City Road turn- 
pike—a mere refuge for the destitute—but 
few apply to them until refused by all others 
—of this the master is well aware, and con 
sequently takes every possible advantage, 
making shamefully low offers, in many cases 
but a few shillings over the actual cost of ma- 
terial. ‘Now, you'd better take it,” he will 
say; “if you bring it back again, I shan't 
give'so much.” ‘This invariably clinches 
the argument, and heart-broken, the down- 
trodden wages-slave takes the money, deplo- 
ring his. hard destiny as he leaves the door, 

and turns into the first gin-shop to drown his 
anger and his anguish by adding to it another 
curse himself. And this ruinous course is 
pursued until entirely worn out from exces- 
sive toil and misery, himself and wife are 

driven to the workhouse, and find relief in a 

pauper-grave, while thcir offspring, if they 
survive, exist but to perpetuate the same soul- 

crushing, heart-breaking system. 

This is no overdrawn picture, but stubborn, 
plain matter of fact, which has fallen under 
my own observation, for the truth of which I 


the influx of fresh numbers, the decline of trade, | give you my word, 


and the combination of the masters would neutral- 
ize the union, E. J. 


AvHoL J. Wood. 
13, King's Row, Pentonville, 
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IL—THE SEAMEN. 

The Government Boards, instead of pro- 
tecting the weak against the strong—the 
wvorking-man against the master —help the 
strong against the weak, the latter to crush the 
former. The oficial shipping-masters interfere 
to reduce the wages of the men. Some time 
ago, a master and his erew went to theshipping 
office to make an agreement. A slight dif- 
ference arose about wages—the men wanting 
£2. 10s., the master offering £2. 7s. 6d. Inall 
probability the men would have got what 
they wanted, had not the Government oficial 
stepped forward and said, “ Oh! don’t dispute 
about wages! I can (mark that, I can) fill 
your ship with men at £2. 5s 1” 

The master replied, ‘ But what sort of 
men will they be? Mine are good—and 1 
want them with me.” 

But it so happened the kind intentions of 
the master were useless—the owner of the 
ship was present—ever ready and eager to 
mulct men’s wages, he was enabled to beat 
them down in this instance through the very 
assistanee of that expensive and injurious 
Government Board, whieh is nominally estab- 
lished for the purpose of proteeting the men 
whom it has thus injured ! 

We thought it our duty to eommunieate 
this circumstanee to the Board of Trade. A 
reply was reecived, directing us to lay it be- 
fore the Local Board. But the men had 
sailed. 

Since then the men have arrived. The 
trial is now going on—but the members of the 
Local Board are all shipowners! whose in- 
terest it is to get men at starvation prices. 

The reader may judge of the issue. Had 
seamen the eontrol of that shipping offiee 
which mey support, the ease might be dif- 
ferent—and if any party is to have the con- 
trol, surely it ought to be those that pay, and 
not those that receive. 

JouN Satu, South Shields. 
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IH.— TIIE MINERS OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 
OLD RAMLINGTON COLLIERY. 


The men in this place are at present suf- 
fering keenly from the more extended and 
erucl eneroaeliments of their employers. But 
their deeds shall be exposed to the publie 
view. At this Colliery the men are robbed 
by the inost unreasonable fines. Idon’t hear 
of any similar in the whole trade, The Col- 
lieries in this country are, chiefly, worked on 
what is termed “separation,” that is, send- 
ing only the round coals to bank, the small, 
generally, being laid off aside in the mine, or 
if sent to bank, sent up separately. 1f they 
are sent up amongst the round, for a very 
small quantity there is a fine attached. Now, 
in order to give an idea of the tyranny of the 


that the sufficient, or stated quantity of small 
can be found in a tub which has been filled 
entirely with the hands, a shovel for the pur- 
pose of filling never being lifted—zthe jerking 
which the tubs meet with on their passage in 
the mine producing this finable quantity of 
small. Now, as I have said, the fines in this 
place are very great, and they have been very 
much inflicted of late. They have what are 
called shilling tubs—half-a-crown tubs, and 
strange and startling truth, half-guinea tubs, 
and, within a very short period, the men have 
suffered five times this half-guinea fine! One 
ease I will give in partieular, as it shows the 
eharacter of the master in its true light. In 
this case it was not his subordinate official, 
as it is wont to be, who inflicted the penalty; 
it was he himself. He was on the heap-stead 
when the tub arrived at the surfaee, and 
thinking no doubt that it contained an extra 
quantity of small, he doomed its producer to 
the enormous fine of halj-a-guinea! His 
cruelty did not here stop. The man ventured 
to eomplain of the act, being personally in- 
sulted by his master when they met soon 
after. The emplover gave the poor miner at 
onee a month’s notice to quit the place. But 
his perscution was not yet satisfied. Before 
the month expired the man had to leave the 
work and be put out of his house—he was 
literally turned out of the door. To add to 
the infliction of the fines in this place, he has 
taken off one penny per ton. What pretext 


they can now have for taking off tonnage, exeept 


their own aggrandisement, I cannot imagine. 
The eoals at market are selling at extraordi- 
nary prices and must be bringing great and 
remunerative returns. And the small, whieh 
I have been telling you of, and for which the 
men are fined, are all sold, showing the vil- 
lainy of the fines to be greater still. 

Now, after detailing these wrongs, I should 
like toaddress a few words to the men whoare 
suffering them. During all the agitation— 
amidst all the efforts that the miners in union 
have made to arrest the hands of the oppres- 
sor, and to stem the soul-crushing oppression 
which has come on them and you, you sat 
still unheeding and apathetic. The men in 
union have sent to you appeal after appeal— 
theiragents have eome to talk—their lecturers 
to preach—but all apparently is of no avail. 
You may stand aloof froni union fora time, 
but, unless you wish or feel inclined to sink 
to the deepest depth of slavery, and to drink 
its last and bitterest dregs, you will have to 
arouse yourselves and come out and do battle 
against the monster and rampant evils which 
ave daily and hourly crushing you. 

* eee He 
Old Cramlington Colliery, Dec. 1851. 
* Miners! Read in No. 29, of the “Notes”? at 


page 558, the article entitled “The National As- 
sociation of Colliers and Mines, withan Address 


capitalist, I will state that it has been proved | to the Association.’"—E. J. 
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The Chartist Mobement, 


Two questions agitate the democratie mind of | This is one of the things that have tended to 
this eonntry--internal organisation and ex- | diminish the subscriptions for the association. 
ternal policy. Treasurers have advanced money——the move- 
We all sce, and feel, and know, that a move-; ment knew they eould afford it. To get hold 
ment managed as ours has been of late, so utterly | of a rich treasurer beeamo tantamount to a 
neglected, played and trifled with, can come to | national subscription, and rendered the latter 
no suecessful issue, Some ascribe the effect to| unnecessary, and the farce was enacted of pre- 
public apathy ; others to incompetent “ leader- | tending to subseribe for the repayment of the 
ship ;”? eombine both causes, and we shall not|debt to the treasurer, or to the printer—a re- 
be far from right. But while the “leaders” | payment that cnded just where it began. But, 
excuse theinselves on the ground of the public, | had there not been these resources, the people 
and the publie on the ground of tlic ‘‘leaders,” | would have subseribed—yes! I feel eonfident 
one thing is plain—nninistakably plain: that|they would have subscribed, if they had seen 
an apathetic publie will be made only more | work doing. ‘The mean resource of rich men’s 
apathetie by employing negligent and inefficient | leadership removed, they would have seen that 
servants, and that the finest, and most cnergetic| the alternative was, to subscribe or to let the 
political body will soon be brought to the brink | movement perish ; and they never would have 
of ruin, if its exeentive service is confided to}done the latter, As it is, the burden of repay- 
men, who merely play with it, and devote|ment always falls upon the more honourable 
their time to other avocations, either hostile to it, | and activo few, who are always subserioing, but 
or, at the least, wholly abstracted from its affairs | whose small numbers render their joint sub- 
and objects, [scriptions inadequate to do more than to leave 
I don’t blame the working-men or the present | Chartism just vegetating; till, one by one, 
execntive for not throwing themselves and|they get disheartened and disgusted at seeing 
their families into beggary; far from it: but|no results in retura for the—to them, heavy 
I blame the public, who expeeted them to do a | payment, 
nation’s work, without ever giving them a} Now, how remedy this? 
mechanic’s pay—who expected them to give up| By action at head quarters, 
their employment, their eaiiugs, and their! How get activity thore ? 
bread, without finding them the meauis of living, By employing men who have no other en- 
in return. gagements to take up their time, and who will 
Now, it is undeniable, that, if we intend | be our servants, not our masters, 
being served, we must pay our servants ; for if} How realise this ? P 
we do not, we mnst employ either men of| By paying our servants ; otherwise the poor 
another class, be dependent on them, and thence | eannot serve, And if we have the rich unpaid, 
obedient to their will, or, we must have ser- | they will just suit their own convenience in all 
vants who cannot devote thcir time to the|they say and do. We can never count on their 
movement—who, when they are wanted in |scrvice for a day, or challenge their obedience 
Manchester or Glasgow, will be scated in a for an hour. , 
workshop, making trousers for a bishop, or Therefore, Ji repeat emphatically, we must 
daneing-shoes for au alderman. This will never | have a paid executive. 
‘do: and as to the former alternative, I say, God} But, we are poor, therefore we should set to 
help the poor man’s movement that is officered} work as eheaply as possible. To do so the 
and marshalled by the rich!—for it will never | number of members of the Executive should be 
be able to help itself. - _ [as small as possible, consistently with the 
Some may say, “Is it not good to have rich) working of the Committee, The smallest 
men at the head of our movement, for they ean , practicable number is three. Some have sug- 
assist it with mouey when it is poor?’? I say: | gested five. Now, let us ask ourselves, what 
God deliver us from such assistance! Firstly, | have we to gain by five in prefercnee to three? 
No rich man means that which we mean. He) Nothing, but the expense of paying two men 
cannot, in the very nature of things; and/more, or paying five men only a part of 
therefore no rich man is a save leader for the|their salary. There is no donbt but that, at 
poor. Secondly, there is nothing more debases rat, there will be a difficulty in raising ane 
a movement, than looking up to rich men to} money, We ought, therefore, to make the rst 
make it live. If we have not the innate step as easy as possible — not unnecessarily 
vitality in ourselves, we shall never get it by a| difficult, What is the use of the two more? To 
borrowed warmth from others, It renders us| travel about the country as lecturers ? If they 
unaccustomed to help ourselves, it destroys our | are wanted, two leeturer’s, or two dozen lecturers, 
self-reliance, it is disgusting and degrading, | if necded, and if the money is there for their 
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support, can be sent about the country. But| 
why saddle ourselves with the constant pay- 
ment of two extra men, when the casual pay- 
ment of two lecturers would answer the same 
purpose, and far more effectively. Nay, there 
is this advantage; that, with the two extra 
members of the Executive, you always present 
the same two men, with the same modes of 
thought, manner, and arguments, before the 
public: whereas, by employing different lectu- 
rers, we have the two great advantages of not 
being obliged to pay men at a moment when 
we may not want their services, and of present- 
ing the attraction of new advocates in the con- 
tinuous transmission of the same truth. It is 
not beneficial for localities, if the same man 
always comes again and again, preaching the 
same thing, in the same way. 

Three, then, appears to me to be the num- 
ber for an executive, the most suitable to our 
present strength, means, and organization. 

Rest assured, the simpler the machinery of 
government is (consistently with a democratic 
basis), the more effectively it will work. 

The next consideration presenting itself, is, 
who should be the men? Of course, that can- 
not be answered in this place in a personal 
sense, but it can and ought to be answered in a 
public one. 

They must be men who have nothing to do with 
uny other political movement. 

It is utterly inconsistent to elect a man on the 
Chartist executive who belongs to the council, 
or is a supporter of the views of the middle- 
class reform movement. Just see the posilion 
such a man stands in: on the Chartist Execu- 
tive, he is bound to do all he can to carry the 
Charter, for we believe nothing less would be 
safe for the working-classes. On the middle- 
class executive he is bound to do all he can to 
prevent the Charter by carrying their measure, 
since they belicve universal suffrage would be 
UNSAFE. 

But, he may lay the flattering unction to his 
soul, that, “as beth are reform, the one isa step 
to the other, and therefore he can consistently 
act on both.” 

If that is his argument, let him answer this 
question: we wish to get the Charter—and if 
financial reform is to be passed, we wish to see 
it embrace as comprehensive a programme as 
possible. Isthis to be done by joining those 
whom we wish to force further? It is our busi- 
ness to make the Chartist movement as strong, 
and theirs as comparatively weak, as possible. 
Is this to be done by subscribing to their mea- 
sure? We wish tostreteh their measures wider 
—is this to be done by accepting them as our 
owu? Will this ever force reform on? On 
exactly the same principle the financial reformers 
might join Lord John Russell, But, if George 
Thompson and Walmsley were all of a sudden 
to profess themselves supporters of Lord John | 
Russell's franchise, would you not raise the ery | 
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from one end of the country to the other: 
“ They're sold!” “ They’re bought !”” “They’re 
traitors !” yet they might say: ‘‘Lord John 
Russell’s measure, though not so much as 
financial reform, is yet a step in the right direc- 
tion !"—just as some of you say of financial 
reform and the Charter. . 

Chartists ! "Do you see the inconsistency— 
do you sce the folly—do you see the treachery 
of joining the finaucial reformers? 

You, who would be the very first to hoot at 
Thompson or Walmsley if they joined Lord 
John Russell, look at the beam in your own 
eyes before you talk of that in another’s. 

How can you expect men to be true to yeu, 
if you are not true to yourselves? 

‘Ask yourselves, what is it that pushes reform 
on? What brings Lord John into the field? 
Because Walmsley, Lord Stanhope, Cobden, 
and THE CuaRrist are in the field also, with 
their five several measures of the franchise, 
What will make Lord John’s measure more €X- 
pansive by next session? If Walmsley, Cob- 
den, Stanhope, and all the rest were to say, 
“We'll join you??? No! Then he would say, 
“Oh! I find I need not go as far as I thought 
I should be obliged to do. All these men are 
joining me.” But let them all stand aloof— 
let them all go on organisin strengthening 
their own parties—let them cry, “ That’s not 
enough—we can’t support you on those terms— 
we shall go on with our own agitation, and not 
give you one iota of countenance or assistance,” 
What would Lord John Russell say then? He 
would say, “ The deuce take them! ‘I find I 
shan’t be able to carry my measure as it stands 
at present—they’ll quite cut me out—J must go 
a step further I’ 

So it is with the Charter and financial re- 
form: if you wish them to go on, you must 
stand aloof. Every man who joins the financial 
reformers is an enemy in our own camp. 

Moreover, there is a split in the middle-class 
army. Cobden, Bright, and Co., have started 
acounter-movement in Manchester, in OPPosI- 
TION to the financial reformers, and somewhat 
less comprehensive than the scheme of the 
latter. George Thompson moved an amend- 
ment, and got himself iusulted for his pains, as 
did Walmsley. At their ticket meeting, in the 
Free-trade Hall, thelatter was put down by the 
aristocracy of labour and the middle-class. The 
“ financials” can no longer form a party, with- 
out the support of the Chartists. If the Char- 
tists join them on their financial basis, they 
will be used merely as leverage of the one 
middle-class faction against the other. But, I 
repeat, the “ financials’? cannot do without us, 
They must have us on any terms. And if we 
refuse all terms except the CHARTER itself, fo 
the Charter they must come, for it is neck or nó- 
thing with them. 

Every man, therefore, who now joins the 
financial reformers, instead of aiding the cause 


and 
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of progression, does it the most irreparable and | tist Executive for the Charter, it'is indispen- 


fatal injury he can inflict. He takes away from 
the financial reform party the necessity and the 
excuse for being Chartists. 

Again—see the position a man places himself 
in, by belonging to both parties at the same 
time: both parties have an organisation—both- 


organisations an executive. It is possible—nay,, 


it is probable—nay, it is CERTAIN, that the one 
party will be struggling against the other. The 
man who belongs to both (a moral Janus) 
pledges, with raised hand, fealty to both, and 
obedience to the executives of both. Now, then, 
the executive of the one body summons him to 
vote one way—that of the other another way: 
it may be a most critical and important me- 
ment: which is he to support? To either 
he has pledged his word—each has a right to 
calculate on his adherence—he must break his 
word to the one—deceive their confidence, and 
desert their ranks, Is this a position for a man 
of honour? Is this a position any consistent 
Chartist or thinking democrat can assume for a 
single moment ? 

If this holds good for the members of the as- 
sociation, it holds doubly good for its officers. 
On both councils they are bound to do the best 
for each: they clash—and they must turn trai- 
tors to the one—or desert it at the critical 
moment when their desertion would prove most 
injurious, which is a practical treachery, how- 
ever it may be glossed over by miserable 
sophism. Such a position is wholly unworthy 
of a man of honour, and I can but express 
my surprise at the short-sightedness of some 
men whom I know to be estimable and hon- 
ourable, in not seeing through the more than 
equivocal circumstances in which they thus 
uuthinkingly place themselves. 

But what shall we say of Chartists electing 
men who in their writings have stated finan- 
cial reform should be a preliminary step to- 
wards the Charter? What would you say of 
the same officer holding a commission in two 
hostile armies ? 

Chartists! Will you vote yourselves unfit for 
the Charter by electing such ? 

I therefore repeat, no man ought to be 
elected on our executive, who is in any way 
conuected with, or a supporter of, any other 
political franchise movemeut. 

One word, as to a proposition made by a 

sterling Chartist, that there should be an exe- 
cutive of three paid, and two honorary members. 
Every good democrat must dissent from this— 
equality is the basis of well concerted action iu a 
‘Chartist Executive. We don’t want one man 
to play andthe other to work, We don’t want 
“one man, on the strength of a great name, or 
superior riches, to enact the fine gentleman to- 
wards his working-brethren, ‘The Chartist 
Executiye must consist of bees, unclogged with 
gilded drones. 

If it is of importance to have a really Char- 


sable that every Chartist should vote for an 
executive, 

If they do not—if they stand aloof in any 
numbers—cliques, factions, and personal in- 
terests (which always exist more or less in 
every movement, and which are, unfortu- 
nately, always the most active portion of every 
movement) will take the lead, and gain 
the day. Then, perhaps, the neutral body 
will feel dissatisfied at the executive elected, 
rail at the small number of the electors, and 
refase to obey the result of their votes. This 
will sow the seeds of division in our movement 
—and disunion now would be fatal—as must 
also be amistaken policy. Therefore, every Char- 
tist must now register his vote, and, above all, 
LET THE NUMBERS FORWARDED 
FROM EACH LOCALITY BE PUB- 
LISHED, with the name of the secretary who 
sends the list. 

This is very important. 

Where there are no localities, but where 
single names are sent up, let the name and the 
address be published also. Those that are 
afraid had best withold their votes altogether. 
Of such there are but few, for most belong to 
localities, and would come in the secretaries’ 
list, he vouching for the correctness of the num- 
bers. 

Should the Star or Reynold's Newspaper not 
be able to spare room for the list, that need. 
be no impediment, for I promise to publish 
it in the Notes, if forwarded, even should it 
be necessary to add a supplement to the 
number, 7 

Ernest Jones: 


ed 


POSTSCRIPT.—ON THE MIDDLE-CLASS 
REFORM MOVEMENT. 


One of the reasons why some members of 
the Chartist body are giving in adherence to 
the financial reform movement, is, because led 
by false estimates and insidious glitter, they 
believe it to be more comprehensive than it 
really is. They are told that it would en- 
franchise all houscholders, and one million 
lodgers. . 

They are further told, that, according to 
the census, there are about 3,600,000 houses. 
This, together with the lodgers, would make 
4,600,000 electors out of 7,000,000 of male 
adults. 

This is utterly and culpably incorrect. — 

Three million six hundred thousand “ in- 
habited” houses do not mean 3,600,000 electors. 
All the rich have more than one housc— 
some as much as five or six, which they occupy 
all themselves. For instance, your rich noble, 
or merchant will Have his house in the city, 
and his west-eud mansion, his suburban and 
marine villa, his country-seat. (or seats), in 
each of which he resides a portion of the year, 
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All these count as “inhabited’’ houses, but | into the most abject poverty, the tools, machines, 
give only one vote. Again, many of these| and engines of their richer brethren—how are 
3,600,000 houses belong to, and are inhabited | they to extricate themselves—how are they to 
by, old maids, widows, and minors—and there | raise themselves to the level of the same politi- 
is little doubt but that one and a half millions | cal rights? They will be lost—lost—¥oR EVER 
would be struck off, if the inhabitancy of the | Lost! 
houses were thus analysed. So that their| Now it is still time! Now they have still 
franchise measure would (including their | nwmbers—then they will not have the echance— 
t million lodgers”) embrace a constituency of | the numbers will be too equal. 
not more than ¿Aree millions of electors out of| Again—most solemnly do I warn you—re- 
SEVEN MILLION male adults. Moreover, what | fleet—reflect deeply on this ! 
do you say to a basis of a franchise that Stas Moreover, the wholé scheme is artfully eon- 
AMO as the enna becomes more lugat trived to ensure the entire power to the rieh. 
The census shows that within the last ten : 7 
years there are proportionably 200,000 fewer As the householding and ratepaying clauses 
houses for the country. ensure the preponderance of power in the new 
And this they want us to believe is almost constituency to the rieh—so the ballot screens 
universal suffrage. them in the exercise of their power. With 
But isit a step towards the Charter? No! THEIR measure, it isan injury, not a benefit; 
it isa step away from it: for it defends the middle-elass majority in the 
The householder and rate-paying clause dis- three million-constituency, from the exclusive 
qualify the poor—so that only the richest out of dealing and hostility of the four million unen- 
the seven millions would become electors ! franchised slaves—without conferring any 
The 4,000,000 unenfranchised poor would benefit on the latter in return ; while the omis- 
then be further from the Charter, instead of | Sion of payment of members leaves the poor 
nearer to it, because the privileged caste (being virtually to be represented by the rich, 
3 to 4) would be so strong, that the unen- Chartists! Is this a step, towards the Char- 
franchised opposition would not have prepon-| ter? Itcll you, it closes the gates against it, 


derating power enough to enforce its claim. perhaps for ever. 

They woul sink to Spartan Helots or Indian Read dispassionately the preceding argu- 
Pariahs. ments—and judge ! 

Working-men ! Read this over attentively.| Chartists! Is this a measvre we are to ap- 
I warn you. The key to the future depends on | prove of ?—is this a movement we are to join, to 
this question. the detriment of our own ? 


The tendency of our social system is to make| Chartists! Will you once more enact the 
social pariahs, to have a substratum of labour | old folly of surrendering the ficld, just at the 
helplessly, hopelessly poor and powerless. Six | moment when a little more of perseverance 
millions of them against onc million of privi- | must conquer it for yourselves? How often 
leged masters, is a too dangerous discrepancy. | has not this been enacted in the history of man- 
Four millions of them against three millions of | kind! 
masters can be coerced. Cast deeper and deeper EJ. 


The Co-operative Mobement. 


tual. Where have been the means of a work- 
ing man making known his wrongs until now ? 
The Christian Soeialist itself denied us its 
columns, because we spoke boldly out—because 
In No. 31 of the ‘‘ Notes’’ I find a commu- | we ealled an impostor an impostor, we lacked 
nication fronı a eorrespondent who is desirous | ‘‘¢ommon propriety ;” but why should a man 
of hearing from me or my fellow “‘ associates” | be afraid to speak that which he thinks and 
our version of the doings in Castle-street. | knows to be true? 
With your permission, sir, I am ready to give| No doubt there are many ‘ spouters of 
your readers that statement, ehallenging, at | liberalism’? who are found the greatest of 
the same time, the manager of that association | tyrauts when tested, and whenever you see a 
to disprove it if lio can. All I ask, all Iseek, | person insult his inferiors, you may be sure 
isa fuir issue. he will creep to his superiors; he will play the 
“Vis true, we have suffered a wrong in siience; | part of a bully to those wlio cannot resist, and 
our efforts to be heard proving hitherto ineffec- | of a coward to those who can. Craving inser- 
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To tHe EDITOR or TUE “ Notts.” 
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tion for tlis, with permission for the future, * | as possible. 


I remain, sir, yours truly, 
George E. Harris, 
4, Great James-street, Lisson Grove. 


II.—THE MINERS OF CORNWALL. 
To THe EDITOR or THE ‘ Notes,” 


I live in a part of the country where poli- 
tical and social writings arc scarce, and the 
reading of them criminal; however, I manage 
toread the “ Notes,’ which are furnished me 
through the medium of a friend. In No, 28 I 
was not a littlo surprised to sce a letter from 
an old acquaintance and fellow-townsman, 
wherein he states that tyranny exists in the 
present co-operative movement. Now, Sir, 
first and last, I have heard a good deal about 
the Castle-street tailors; I have also known 
Mr. Harris make great sacrifices for ‘‘ con- 
science’ sake’’—his natural opposition to ty- 
ranny—and I should like some further expla- 
nation of his case. 

I received No. 29 of the “ Notes” yester- 
day, and have read and examined Mr. Neale’s 
letter on Co-operation and Communion. It 
contains nothing difficult to answer. The 
thing you advocate, he says, is ‘‘ communion.” 
It is very old. Granted. What then? Is it 
impracticable? Nv. The case of A, B, and 
C’s boot-making, &c. refutes itself, and sug- 
gests to me the idea that Mr. N. does not 
exactly comprehend the principles of commu- 
nion. The miners of Cornwall generally adopt 
the communistic principle in their work, I 
wish they would adopt it in every other respect. 
Thus, A, B, C, D, and so on, are miners. 
They agree to work ‘‘tit’’ or ‘set’? work; 
that is, they agree to work a month without 
knowing what that time may produce to them. 
They work by release of six hours each, and 
do the best they can to raise as much “ ore’, 


* Mr. Harris’s communications, or those of any 
other friend of truth who may be desirous of ex- 
posing a fallacy or a wrong, will always be gladly 
inserted —E. J, 


A and B will raise as much 
ore” in six hours, as C and D will in 
twelye. Yet this will not alter value of time. 
Each has done his best, but A and B are 
physically stronger, and the “lode” more 
favourable to cut. (Preciscly the same may 
be the case with A and B, the hoot-makers ; 
a great deal depends on trimmings and ma- 
terials.) On pay-day, that is, at the end of 
the month, a measurement is taken, computa- 
tion made, and cach receives an equal share of 
the produce of their Jabour. 

Martyn POOLEY. 


Iil.—THE AMERICAN FACTORIES. 


The plan proposed in these ‘‘ Notes,’’ as 
the only sound basis for Co-operation, namely, 
the DIFFUSION of the capital obtained, in- 


-stead of its centralisation, is, to a great extent, 


in practical operation in the United States of 
America. 

The spirit of the charter given to the incor- ` 
porated companies of Lowell in Massachusets, 
in Lawrence, Vashna, Manchester, &c., in 
New Hampshire, is, that there shall not be less 
than five of a company with not less than 
25,000 dollars (the maximum of both members 
and dollars being undefined), The condition 
of the division of the profits is as follows :— 
Not moro than six per cent. is to be allowed 
on the capital, the residue is to be paid over to 
the United States Treasury, or to be ‘vested into 
a sinking fund for the extension of manufuctures 
or other branches of industry. 

Let Messrs. V. Neale, Lloyd Jones, &c., 
ponder on this practical mark of an enlighten- 
ment which they have not yet obtained. 

The number of factories belonging to twelve 
incorporated companies in Lowell is fifty. 

The numher of persons employed is . 12,630. 


n spindles 9 - 800,291 
P looms o ò 8,749 
n yards of cotton cloth 920,900 
7 » woollen . 21,291 
5 rugs . . o 6,500 
Whole amourt of capital 12,000,000 dollars 
Population in 1849 . 9 z 37,000 


France any England. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


UNIVERSAL suffrage may he ohtained, withont 
popular sovereignty accompanying it. It is 
well that the people should not mistake uni- 
versal suffrage, under all circumstances, for 
sovereign power. 

France presents a memorable example of 
this fact. 


Universal suffrage means popular sovereignty 
only when, firstly, the people are frec in thie 
exercise oftheir vote, and when, secondly, they 
vote upon all the different branches of their 
government, So, universal suffrage, for a House 
of Commons, is a mere farce, if there isa House 
of Lords with equal or superior powers, not 
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elected by universal suffrage. Universal suf- 
frage for a Chamber of Deputies in France 
remains a mockery, ifa senate exists not elected 
by universal suffrage, with co-ordinate or pre- 
ponderating authority. This the crafty rulers 
of mankind well know; and, therefore, since 
universal suffrage must be conceded, they try 
to accompany it with such circumstances, as 
shall render it nugatory in its.working. 

France, I repeat, teaches us a memorable 
lesson. This game the bastard Cæsar of the 
age, without Cosar’s honour, or Casar’s mag- 
nanimity, intencs enacting. He has been able 
to render universal suffrage a nullity, by his 
bayonets. 

An army has been trainiug in Africa, amid 
the unchronicled savagery of barbarian warfare, 
fit to become an instrument in the hands of a 
tyrannic criminal, Literally severed, in act 
and spirit, from civilisation, its battalions have 
come back as aliens into their native France, 
and their deeds are now before history. It 
might have been foretold that the burning 
sands of Africa, a fiery nursery of despotism, 
were cradling the imps of war to be called home 
Some day, ready tools of a purple-swathed ini- 
quity. 

This army, having murdered,—coerces. Uni- 
versal suffrage is a farce, in the presence of 
thatarmy. If military despotisin could coerce 
the millions without the vote, it can coerce 
them with it. Their will, their wishes, were the 
same before as now,—the mere fact of being 
able to express them (and it is questionable 
whether they will be able to do even that), 
gives no additional power to enforce them in 
the presence of physical oppression. Now then, 
you singers of peace ! where is the moral power? 
Now, Cobden, what will your moral force do 
in France? .'Three hundred thousand bayonets 
to keep freedom down—one thousand batteries 
to drown its voice : five million tongues will 
never burst the chain—one million pikes would 
do itin ahour ! 


Think of that, Cobden, and you others, who 
may well cry “ Peace!” After having plun- 
dered the world, no doubt you wish to enjoy 
the spoil in quietude. 


But to resume. Universal suffrage of a dis- 
armed people, under the bayonets of a hostile 
army, is not power. Neither is universal suf- 
frage, for a part of the legislature, popular 
sovereignty, The game will, therefore, be in 
France, not to withhold the franchise, but to 
nullify it by an army and a senate ; in England 
to increase the power and influence of the 
Lords, and enlarge tha standing army and 
police. 

Therefore, we must be on our guard against 
insidious attempts. An excuse will be made 
of France having fallen under a military go- 
vernment, and the consequent fear of an inva- 
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people be warned on this point.. They may 
expect some such proposition to be made soon. 
Let them resist to the utmost any attempt to 
increase the army. Be warned by France ! 
See what an army, alien in spirit to the people, 
as all standing armies are, has done there! 
Dread a like result in England. If they fear 
invasion, let them arm the people, not increase 
the army. 

Let us further learn that there may be uni- 
versal suffrage and a republic without liberty: 
and without power for the people; but at the 
same time, not forget, that there cannot be 
liberty and power without a republic and unis- 
versal suffrage. 

This good, at least, the calamities of France’ 
oonfer on us: they teach us wisdom. 

These calamities the English press will doubt-: 
lessly try to use as arguments against demo- 
cracy. They will tell us, ‘‘ Democracy always 
results in military despotisms.’’ The charge 
is unfounded: it was not dcmocracy that 
caused the military despotism,—it was not de- 
mocracy trained 300,000 armed murderers in 
Algiers and elsewhere,—it was not democracy’ 
that abrogated universal suffrage,—it was the 
want of democracy that did all this, It was 
not democracy that strangled its own revolu- 
tion—it was not democracy that broke the- 
constituted laws—it was not democracy that 
charged, and cut, and stabbed, and shattered 
like a hurricane of desolation in the streets of 
Paris—it was the enemies of democracy who 
did all this. No charge then lies against de- 
mocracy, oh Times! 


It was not democracy that stole like a mid- 
night thief into the very sauctuary of tlic state, 
but it was democracy that in open daylight, 
before the flame of its foes’ innumerable guns, 
vindicated law upon its gallant barricades ! 


Be silent, Times! die, tongue of calumny t! 
Democracy has proven itself peace, and law, 
and honour,—class-legislation stands before us 
clothed in murder, infamy, and fraud, 


Had democracy ruled in France from ’48,. 
there would have been qniet, security, and hap- 
piness, Yeou see what there is, because demo- 
cracy does not rule, 


But it is not alone the enemies of the 
people who will distort the moral to suit 
their purposes: the people themselves may 
become discouraged at seeing one of the most 
glorious revolutions the world ever witnessed 
(that of '48) result in temporary and apparent 
failure. 


Now, the fact is, recent events should en- 
courage, instead of depressing. What caused 
the failure of the revolution? An African 
army. Not anyiutrinsic vice or want of vitality 
in democracy itself, but one of those extraneous 
and accidental causes that, unhappily, so often 
operate in like manner, but that afford no argu» 


sion, to increase our standing army. Let the} ment against the success of democratic reyolu- 
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tions. Take that African army off the board, 
and democracy has won the game. 

Then, surely, in nations where there is no 
African army,—where there is no standing 
army ofamount sufficient to coerce onelarge city, 
much less the whole people and the entire 
country,—if, in such a nation, democracy is 
once established, a reaction enforced by military 
despotism becomes impossible. Such a nation 
isthe English. Ifthe people once get the upper 
hand here, there is no danger of their losing 
it, by having it wrenched from them through 
physical force, from the simple reason that there 
is-no physical force here (as there is in France) 
which can wrench it from them. Beware of 
letting such a force creep into existence ! 

Again: Such is the vast preponderanee of 
the House of Commons over the House of Lords 
in our country, that, here, universal suffrage 
would, in reality, mean popular sovereignty, 
for the other elements of the class-constitution 
would give way before it. 

If we, therefore, have the House of Com- 
mons, we have the government of the country. 

England, from this reason, is the only 
country of Europe where democracy is possible 
without a civil war. 

Therefore, Chartists ! the Charter is worth 
atraggling for in England. 

But neither in France does any cause for 
discouragement exist. Democracy has gained 
by the recent catastrophe. 

Louis Napoleon has not conquered from any 
innate strength, but from the unpopularity of 
the National Assembly. Few, very few, of the 
people took part in the late fight in Paris, as 
the Times confesses, It was that which helped 
‘Napoleon and his army to their victory. ‘The 
people were pleased to see the bourgeoisie de- 
feated, and universal! suffrage (though but in 
name) planted on their political grave. They 
had no heart to fight against the battle-cry 
of the franchise, and in the defence of the men 
who took that franchise from them. Tue 
PEOPLE HAVE Not FOUGHT YET—their fight is 
still tocome. Woe this time to the vanquished ! 

The people have, also, a much better chance 
in the battle, than they had a month ago: 
then, they had many despots to oppose—now 
they have but one! The middle-class is 
crushed—an autocrat is in its stead—the obe- 
lisk is placed upon its point—let the. popular 
pedestal vibrate, and it falls. In England, on 
the contrary, the reverse is the case: the 
pyramid of class-lcgislation stands in its 
strongest position; pressing heavily on the 
substratum of the working-classes, it presents | 
its broadest surface (the middle-class) below, 
and thence tapers gradually upward to a scep- 
tred unit. It is this which has made it last so 
long—iit is this which makes it still so power- | 
ful—it is this which makes the House of CR 
mons ‘the vastly preponderating branch of le- 
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demoeracy slow and difficult in England—but 
it is this class also which makes its rise sure 
and safe, and its victory, when achieved, com- 
plete and definitive. 

These material distinctions between the 
position of the popular element in France and 
England, should bo well weighed by every 
public man. The gamo of democracy in 
France and England is essentially different. 

In England, a steady, quiet organisation 
of the working-classes must thrust itself up- 
ward, in the same degree in which the glitter- 
ing crust and superstructure of society begins 
to crack, and yawn, and flake off, as the rival 
interests among the privileged classes array 
their several sections against each other, and 
their internecine competition drives its level- 
ing furrows through the lower grades of their 
society, Through the cracks in the roof we 
shall be able to thrust our heads, and look 
beyond the barriers of privilege! 8 

In France, the pike and the barricade can 
alone decide, because the bayonct and the bat- 
tery alone dictate. i.e 

But there, too, the struggle is simplified, 
and the chanee improved. As aleady observed, 
seven hundred tyrants in the Assembly were 
more diffioult to subvert with all their ramified ` 
interests, than one tyrant in the Elysee ; and, 
in the long ran, 300,000 men can never keep 
in subjection EIGHT MILLIONS, as brave as thems 
selves, for that is the number capable of bear- 
ing arms in Franco, without reckoning the 
Prætorians of Napoleon. f 

Then, I say, democracy has gaincd by the 
recent treason of its enemy—for wlien he falls, 
as fall he must; since his power is unnatural 
in the nineteenth century, and the unnatural 
cannot live—when he falls, by whom can he 
fall? By none but the Red Republicans of 
‘France! Thecry of “ Order” cannot be used 
against him, for ho has used it against the 
bourgeoisie, Royalty cannot beat him, since 
he strives for Empire. The red flag on the 
barricade can hurt him down alone, and demo- 
cracy has gained this, that nothing but the Red 
Republic is possible after him ? 

The Red Republic ! Red with the blood of 
others? No, with its own! 

But on him, whom the crimes of the Assem- 
bly make no less criminal himself—on him, 
who stole, like a nocturnal thicf on to the 
throne of power, who broke into Paris, as a 
midnight burglar breaks into a house, who 
strewed its strects with corpses of the defence- 
less, who flashed his artillery into the silent 
chambers of domestic life, who launched his 
ruffian soldiers, wild, drunk, and savage from 
the hot Sahara, into the chaste sanctuaries 
of home and love—on him, the Cain of mo- 
dern Europe, who, worse, a thousandfold, than 
Nicholas of Russia, tortures, violates, and mas- 
sacres with liberty upon his Lp—on him de- 


gislature—it is this which makes the rise of | scend the sword of the Red Republican in the 
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present, and on him, in the future, rest the 
curses of History and Time, deep, irrevocable, 
and destroying ! 


Tae Frescu Evection.—As Napoleon has 
stolen on the capital, so does he steal on tie 
suffrages of the people. The latter are led 
away by his designing advocacy of the suffrage, 
and may, possibly, vote for him, Butif they 
knew of his fearful atrocities in Paris, they 
would recoil with horror from the idea of sup- 
porting the master-murderer of the age. 

This knowledge it is impossible for them to 
arrive at gouerally before the election is over; 
the free press is stopped—electric-wires, post- 
offices, and couricrs are in the hands of the 
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tyrant—a law is passed, making the “ spread- 
ing of false news” penal by court-martial. 
Spread the dreadful truth, and it is “ false 
news,” silenced by the musket-balls of a 
“rank and file’? Speak, write, persuade 
against the government, ‘and it is death again! 
What chance have the people of France of 
knowing the real state of the case, and what, 
and whom, they vote for? The people of 
France don’t know one hundredth part as 
inuch of what has taken place in Paris, as 
we do here in London. 

Again: the voting is to be secret. How Do 
WE KNOW THAT A CORRECT ACCOUNT OF THE 
VOTES WILL BE oIvEN? ‘The only safeguard 
of the people would be, not to vote at all, until 
universal suffrage is set frec. 


The Brotherhood of Han. 


OR RACE VERSUS NATION, 


A cHanoe is rapidly approaching over con- 
tinental Europe; not a mere governmental, 
but an elementary change. In the early ages, 
the savage spirit of conquest impelled race 
against race ; the confines of cither were alter- 
ately brosen down, and an amalgamation of 
discordant masses was the result, In the 
middle ages, individual ambition, seconded by 
the progress in the art of war, broke these em- 
pires of races into nations, and the conflict 
of nations perpetuated and increased the con- 
fusion of races. Thus, most of the kingdoms 
of Europe arc put together of incongruous parts, 
annexed by iuvasion, held by force, and perpe- 
tuated by diplomacy. Centuries lave in some 
instances elapsed since these forcible annexa- 
tions ;—one would have expected them to have 
given the stamp of perpetual nationalities to 
their varions constructions; they have brought 
national associations, national histories, na- 
tional traditions, and national monuments ; 
they have created and fostered national pre- 
judices and animosities ; and, despite all, the 
old sympathies of race appear and appear 
again, even under circumstances and in places 
where least to be expected. We purpose illus- 
trating this hercafter. At present, we will look 
into the causes of this apparent anomaly. 

A distinguishing type has been preserved by 
the hand of nature. Tho Scandinavian, the 
Selavonic, the Tenton, the Italian, the Frank, 
and the Celtic races, differ from each other in 
their physical appearance, and their mental 
constitution. Of course, by the word ‘ race,” 
we are not alluding to those broader distinc- 
tions, typetied in the Caucasion, the African, 
the Malayan, ete,—but to those minor differ- 


ences which have stamped an individual cha- 
acteristic on different members of the Eu- 
ropean family. It is in this sense in which we 
have ventured to speak of au ‘‘ Italian race; ” 
—for inthe amalgam of which the Italians 
caneiet wo Cod slinuugh broken into separate 
nationalities, one pervading and distiuctive 
mental and physical characteristic. 

This in them, as in others, has manifested 
itself in social customs, language, and litera- 
ture; and it is to these causes that the wonder- 
ful sympathy of “race,” still existant after 
the lapse of so many ages in the breasts of 
otherwise conflicting nations, is to be attri- 
bated, 

To this active cause, the remodelling of 
the European system will be indebted for its 
origin. It is one great lever in the hands of 
modern democracy. It is one great aid to the 
realization of that noble priuciple, ALL MEN ARE 
BRETHREN, The splits in the human family, 
induced by the ambition of kings and con- 
querors, are about to be partially healed by 
the extension of the feeling of fraternity from 
the narrow limits ofa kingdom to the boundary 
of a race, Verily, kinopous are changing 
into KiN-DoMs. 
~ Thus we find the Italians struggling, not for 
the independence of Naples from Rome, or 
Rome from Austria, but for that of Italy from 
the German,—‘‘ All Italians are brethren {” 

Thus we find even the most discordant na- 
tional animosities smothered, and the Russian 
and the Pole struggling for one Sclayonic 
republic! Thus the conspiracy of Pestel, Bus- 
tazeff, and Ryleyeff was intended to amalga- 
mate both nations under onc free governinent— 
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and thus Nicholas endeavours to use this very | Scotland, indeed, possesses her Scottish 
circumstance for tyranical purposes, in trying, | kirk and Scottish law; but in Ireland the 
and with some effect, to impress the Poles with | cry is raised of “ Ireland for the Irish.” It 
the belief, that his mission is to gather all the |is a cry of “race,” under the guise of a shout 
seattered wrecks of the Sclavonic race into one | of nationality. Yet the link of friendship is 
great union. The latter part of his object will} not wanting between the sister countries, and 
be realised by the people, but the tyranny will | through this little island world of ours, this cry, 
be frustrated, for here too it is democracy that | as well, is raised; “ Saron and Celt are bre- 
raises the ery—‘‘All Sclavonians are brethren!” | thren. 3 


Thus we find that Sweeden, Norway, Den- |. This is an approximation to that greater 
mark and Finland,* are drawing nearer to each | principle of “ All Men are Brethren.’ Much will 
other. Here, too, the national animosities|be achieved if each‘ distinctive race can be 
engendered by kings are being rapidly forgotten, | gathered into a separate family bond—it will 
The crowns, not the people, of Denmark, | pave the way for general fraternity, since de- 
Sweden, and Norway fought with hostile in- | mocracy is at work throughout the world, A 
terests. Norway and Sweeden are united; | glance at the state of Europe will shew that the 
aud when the present king of Denmark dies, a} present system cannot last; that the present 
union between the Danes and Swedes is more | thrones will crumble, and the present limits of 
than probable. The people on either side | kingdoms shrink or spread. Then, out of the 
the water desire it, and the weak barrier of a | deluge of convulsive change that will, ere long, 
debauched and imbecile prince will hardly be | agitate the continent, we shall sec it emerga 
surmountable. The Finns, too, are looking|under a new aspect. The present national 
back with affection to the time of their union | boundaries will be swept away, and the do- 
with Sweeden ; and looking ferward with im- | minions of races will be established in the 
patience to the renowal of that union. There, | Scandinavian, Sclavonic, Italian, and Germanic 
too, in those northern lands, the cry is being | unions. Nor, thanks to the spirit of freedom, 
raised: “All Scandinavians are brethren!” will these be moulded under the grasp of 


Thus we find that Germany is endcavouring monarchs ; but, as the storm will be raised by 
to reconstruct ler lopped members into one | democracy against despotism, so shall we trace 
great body. In Germany, as well, feelings of the victory of the latter by the establishment 
national hostility are being smothered. Long of federal republics. Those national feelings, 
wars and rivalries taught the Prussian and the | Which, in some countries, might yet militate 
Austrian to hate each other; and kingly am- | against this great result (and we are aware that 
bition made Prussia disliked by the minor | the Pole and the Dane yet cling fondly toa 
states. Now, mark the change! Now, what is restrictive nationality), may be spared and har- 
the ery? ‘‘ One fatherland! One Germany!” monised, by these still retaining a separate in- 


« All Germans are brethren!” dividuality, a separate government, and yet 
forming a part of each great union of race, by 


joining each other in a federative system of re- 
publics. Thus, Poland may obtain an indepen- 
dent government, yet form one of the Sclavonic 
confederation. ‘Thus, Ireland secks a Repeal of 
the Union, and would yet remain the confederate 


Evon in our own country, the samo spirit 
of ‘‘race” isapparent. It is a striking feature 
of the times, that the ‘‘ Celt” is speaking of 
the ‘*Saxon” as a foreigner, and that the 
Saxon, after the lapse of eight hundred years, 
speaks of the domiciled ‘‘ Norman” as an in-} 7), of England 
vader, «and points to the scions of our aristo- y g? p 
cracy, descended from a Norman stock, as]. These are the results to which the approach- 
conquerors and aliens in the land! The dis- ing crisis in Europe appears pointing. But this 
tinctive features of race and their requirements brotherhood of race will be extendcd in the 


: ; í x lapse of time; and it may not be a mere dream 
ane becoming daily mow emperan of the visionary to contemplate the period in 
j ; which these narrower limits will be widened 

* The Finns may, indeed, trace a difference of | into Caucasian, Malayan, African republics, 
race from the Swedes—but the difference is still spreading thus the circle of human sympathy, 
greater between them and the Russians; there- | until indecd the words are realised: “ All Men 
fore, an alliance with the Swedes would be an | pe Prethren” as. 
oP Pree on their part to the principle of | “E Dre ien: 
the sovereignty of races. 
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NOTES TO THB POEPLE. 


Poets of 


A MELANCHOLY tale is.that of a Poo, “the 
most musical bard of the great west, 

He was the son of David Poe and Elizabeth 
Arnold... His. father was’ the fourth son of 
General Poe,” a name well known in the revọ- 
lutionary war. Some little interest is attached 
to his meniory from the fact of General Lafay- 


ette; during his memorable visit tothis country, | 
: £ wed was little calculated, with his proud, manly 


making a pilgrimage to his grave. 

Mr. David Poe had-thrée childr en—Henr ys 
Edgar (the poet), and Rosalie, On the death 
of their parents, Edgar and Rosalie were adopted 
by a wealthy merehant: of tlie name of Allan. 


Having no children, Mr. Allan unliesitatingly | 


avowed to all his- intention of making Edgar 
his heir, He" sas now: accustomed to wealth, 
luxury, and splendour, and “no necessity for 
future labour was inculeated. on his minde 


In 1816, the subject, of this memoir was taken 
by his adopted parents to England, and after 
making with them the tour of Scotland, he was 
left for five years to complete his educatioù at 
Dr. Bransby’s, of Stoke Newington, ‘The 
curious reader will find a description of this 
school in one of Poe's sketches called “ William 
Wilson.” <n> p 

Returning to nai, he went to various 
academies, and finally to the University of 
Virginia ‘at: Charlottevillé. Infected. by the 
manners of this dissolute institution, he con- 
tracted habits of pleasure, though not of vice, 
‘His time Was much spent, too, iu rambling 
among. the wild scenery of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, amid the romantic dells of which 
he drank the full tide of pdetic inspiration. 
Notwithstanding, he took’ the first honours of 
the college, and returned home, accomplished, 
high-mindcd, talented, fit to shine, but wholly 
unfitted to toil through life. The dull routine of 
mercantile America was too cold for his ardent 
nature, ‘and he resolved, in conjunction with a 
friend, to take partin theGreak Revolution. His 
companion, Ebenezer Burling, soon abandoned 
him. Edgar procéeded as far as St. Peters- 
burgh; there he was seized “by the brutal 
government, and it was only the powerful in- 
tervention of the American consul that saved 
hin from being sent to Siberia, and enabled 
him to return to the United States. 

But here a great change awaited him. His 
benefactress, Mrs, Allan, was dead, ‘This was 
the cause of all his subsequent misfortunes. 
Mr. Allan now neglected the poor orphan. He 
was sent to West Point Academy, having re- 
solved to devote himself to a military life. He 


America, > 


oo ae Epeat ALIAN Por. 


entered on his new career with characteristic 
energy, and~soon distinguished himself; but 
the fates willed that Mr. Allan, in his dotage, 
should marry agir! young enough to be her 
husband's - grand-daughter. This designing 
creature at once. set about estranging the mer- 
chant from the orphan, with a view of securing 
the inheritanco of the former for herself, Edgar 


spirit, to counteract her designs, and when 
a child was born of the marriage, the triumph 
and the influence of the step-mother became 
complete. Edgar, therefore, left West’ Point, 
convinced that’the Ameriean army was no 
longer a sphere for him, for its habits are as ex- 
pensive, its Tagomago is as exclusive, as our 
own. ` 

Onee more, therefore, he prepared to cast his 


noble life on the die of revolution, and embarked 


for Poland, to join in the atrnggle of the Poles 
against their terrible oppressors., But Warsaw 
fell before he could arrive, and the chivalric 


| poet vas again-frustratcd in his object. He 


therefore returned to Baltimore. Another change: 
awaited this second return: Mr. Allan was dead, 

and had left him not a single-shilling! It is 
said this man’s widow even refused him his 
own books! 

About this time came the turning point in 
Mr. Poe’s life; =Nature had given him a poeti- 
cal mind ; accident now afforded the opportu- 
nity for its. development. ~ 


The editors, of the- - Baltimore Visitor had 
offered a premium for the best pruse talo; and 
also one for the, best poem, The umpires were 
men of *taste: and ability, and, after a careful 
consideration of the productions, they decided 
that Mr. Poe was undoubtedly entitled to both 
prizes. As Mr; Poe was entirely uuknown to 
them, this was a genuine tribute to his superior 
merit, . 

The poem ite sent was the “ Coliseum,” and 
six tales for their selection. Not content with 
awarding the premiums, they declared that the 
worst of the six tales referred to was better 
than the best of the other competitors. 


Some little time after this triumph he was 
engaged by Mr. White to edit the Southern 
Literary Messenger, which had been established 
about seven months, and had attained a circu- 
lation of about four hundred subscribers. 


There he remained for nearly two years, de 
voting the energies of his rich and ingenious 
mind to the interest of the Review; so much 
was he regarded there that when he left he had 
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raised the circulation of the journal to above 
three thousand. 


Very much of this success was owing to the 
fearlessness of his criticisms. Always in earnest, 
he was either on one side or the other; he had 
ascorn of the respectable level.trash which has 
too long brooded like a nightmare over Ameri- 
can literature. He did not like tamely to sub- 
mit to the dethronement of genius, and the in- 
stalment of a feeble, sickly grace, and an amiable 


mediocrity. What gods and men abhor, ac- 


cording to Horace, a certain class of critics and 
readers in America adore. America is jealous 
of her victories by sea aud land—is: proud of 
advantages with which she has nothing to do, 
such as Niagara, the Mississippi, and the other 
wonders of nature. Au American points with 
pride to the magnificent steamboats which ride 
the waters like things of life. Foreigners some- 
times smile at the honest satisfaction, even 
enthusiasm, which lights up the national face 
when a few hundred troops file down Broad- 
way, to discordant drums and squeaking fifes. 
But all their natural feeling and wational pride 
stop here. So far from the American public 
taking any interest in their own men of genius 
—in the triumphs of mind—they absolutely 
allow others openly to conspire, and put down 
every attempt to establish a national literature. 


The Americans are a shrewd and far-seeing 
people, but they are somewhat too material ; 
they must not believe that 2 nation can long 
exist without men of thought, as well as men 
of action. The salvation of America lies in 
the possession of a Republican litersturc. The 
literature of England is slowly sapping the 
foundation of her institutions. England does 
all her thinking, and if this system continues, 
the action of this great nation will be in accord- 
ance with the will ofthe old country. Like 
the Gulf Stream of Florida, the cnrrent of 
aristocratical genius is slowly drifting the ark 
of America to a point they little dream of, and 
never intend. The very bulk of this country 
renders the operation unseen; but, though im- 
perceptible to the eye, it is palpable to the 
mind, and certain in its results. Let the people 
consider this matter, and remedy it before they 
find the republican form governed by a foreign 
and aristocratical mind. If luxury enervated 
the Roman Body, so will a foreign pabulum 
destroy the American Mind. 


Edgar Poe lived on the precarious and pain- 
ful maintenance afforded by the editing of 
various periodicals, He married a young lady, 
with whom he could not live happily, in the 
real acceptance of the term—for “love anda 
cottage’ is a poet's dream, and not a life’s 
reality. ‘When poverty comes in at the door,” 
alas! too often “love flies out at the window.” 
But, if a woman (in the person of a step- 
mother) had wronght his rnin, it was reserved 
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for a woman, Mrs. Clem, his wifes mother, to -- 
soothe the last years of his early decline, 


Assailed by calumny on every side, and of 
every sort, for which there was no one founda- 
tion, except that of, not drunkenness, but of 
such a highly wrought nérvous system that one 
single glass of wine disordered his brain—accused 


.of arrogance and heartlessness, because the re-~ 


served pride of genius could not stoop to the 
intrigues of sordid minds—arraigned of idle- 


‘ness, because, like all prophets, from the Messiah 


back to the creation, and down to the present 
day, he thought more of teaching than of living 
—neglected, maligned, and vilified, hunted. 
down by the press—who conld not:brook an 
original independent genius—(for, learn, reader} 
that a monopoly of literature is kept up by the 
most infernal system, the same as a monopoly 
in land)—Mrs, Clem received him, soothed him, 
sheltered him, and to her will be awarded in the 
history of genius the rarest of all crowns, the 
wreath placed by God’s hands—through his 
noblest creatures—on woman’s beautiful and ` 
matron brow. Evcn in her lifetime she will 
reccive the world’s acknowledgment of her no- 
bility of soul; and the tongues whom envy or 
shame froze in the life of her gifted but unhappy 
son-in-law, will thaw, and like the fable of old 
utter praises to the perished one, condemning. 
their own wretched selves. 


Oh ! that a hand would arise, who, carefully 
registering the arts of these wretched shams of 
humanity—these suits of dress with a patent 
digester placed inside——would whip them naked 
through the world; when—after persecuting- 
the prophets, and guarding the clothes of the 
murderers—they, terrified into a mongrel and ` 
disgusting recognition of genius, audacionsly 
join in the procession, as though they were the- 
genuine mourners of the martyred man. 


The Home Journal, a liberal and enlightened. 
American paper, has vindicated his character 
after death, and paid the tribute due to this- 
niartyr of society. 

He, died, as Shelley, Savage, Chatterton, 
Burns, Thom, and Keates—maligned, reviled, 
worn down, and broken-hearted—and, fortunate 
for him ! he died young! 

We now proceed to his works, When 13, he 
wrote a little book of poems—possessed of no 
little beauty—and he is the author of several 
prose tales, which are now ranked among the 
staudard works of America. But as.a poet, he 
is the pre-eminently most musical of his age. 
We will illustrate this by quoting from “ An- 
nabel Lee,” and “ The Raven,” two immortals 
from the garden of genius. The melancholy 
cadence of his soul shines forth in both—the 
gloomy wildness of his fate, looms darkling 
through the latter. 


(Coneluded in our uext.) 
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WOMAN’S 


WRONG? 


A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.. THE WorKING-MAN’S WITE. 
JI.—THr Youna MILLINER. 


I.—Tan TRADESMAN’s DAUGHTER. 
TV.—Tue Lapy or TITLE. ` 


I.—THE YOUNG MILLINER. 


(Continued from page 652.) 


VII.—THE FALL. 

It would be unjust to say that the young 
student harboured any sinister intentions 
when he bore Anna to the cab. Astonished, 
and unable at the moment to explain what 
he saw (for Anna had never confided to him 
her poverty), he spurned the coarso solution 
of the mystery offered by the policeman. 
His first impulse was, to take her dircct to 
her own home—but, sceing her apparently 
dying state, he stopped at a house for 
some refreshment—he poured it forcibly 
down her mouth—she began to revive—and 
the sunrise of returning life to mantle over 


the cold alabaster of her dimpled check. By | 
degrees she recovered somewhat of consci- | 
ousness—but the restoratives administored | 


after her long fast, flew to her head, and 


rendered her incapable of controlling her | 


own actions. 

The cabman was directed to drive to 
Anna's home. It was nearly midnight—the 
way was long—darkness hung around. The 
young student clasped her in his arms, 
strained her palpitating form to his—he 
really loved her in that hour—he would not 
have injured her for the prize of a world. He 
joyed as the returning life beat from her 
heart to his, he joyed to press the small, cold 
hands, and mark them begin to glow beneath 
his touch—he joyed to feel that gentle little 
head lie so confidingly upon his breast, and 
gaze upward in his face, half love and half cx- 
haustion. No! he would not have injured 
her for more than worlds could give. That 
was a holy—that was a happy hour—perhaps 
the happiest of both their lives—because the 
purest. : 

And so they went on, rolling through the 
dingy and deserted streets in that wretched 
vehicle. Ah! what tales could the street 
cabs tell—what errands have they not borne 
on—what scenes have they not stifled amid 
their low and narrow pannels! 

At length, they reachcd the outskirts of 
the town—the cab stopped- the student gave 


| directions. “ Oh, no! not there! not there !” 
| cried Anna, anxiously. 

“Where will you go to then—dear Anna? 
Tell me—and PI take you.” 

“Oh! not there—let me go!’——she mur- 
mured, half stupified, alike by the effects of 
‘exhaustion, and of the stimulants that had 
| restored her to life. 

She tried to get out of the cab—he de- 
tained her. 
| But, for the love of heaven !’ Anna, tell 
me, where are you going )” 

“I don’t know—anywhere. Oh, heaven ! 
let me die !’’—and a flood of tears burst from 
her breaking heart. 

“Anna! have you no home !” 

She was silent—but the tears rolled in 
| great drops to the ground, and the low, half- 
stifled sobs answered bitterly. 

“ Anna! you know I love you—you know 
| you can trust me—tell me all—what has 
| happened 1—where would you have gone, had 

I not mct you }—+tell me, dearest Anna !” 

He soon gleaned the sad tale from her broken 
words and sobs. He asked her. to seek refuge 
with him, until returning day enabled them 
to take counsel as to the best course to be 

| pursucd, 

| Anna refused — refused resolutely. Mean- 
while the cab had been dismissed and drove off 

—they stood alone in the bleak midnight. A 

| deadly chill crept shuddering through the poor 

| young girl, 

ʻ Come, Anna!” and he wound his arm 
around her waist, and drew her towards him. 

| But she tore herself away, with momentary 
strength, and hurried down the lane in the 
darkness. 

The student rapidly pursued, but ere he 
could reach her, she had fallen senseless to the 
ground. 

Without loss of time, he raiscd her in his 
arms, and bore her to the door of the old 
lodging-house, from which they were not 
| more than about one hundred yards distant. 

Its inmates had long retired to bed; but he 
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was possessed of a latch-key; cautiously he 
opened the door; cautiously he closed it; 
stealthily and silently he bore his precious 
burden up the stairs, and entered his own 
rooms. Once he started, and stopped; he 
thought he heard a creaking sound in the 
lobby; he turned, and a shadow secmed for 
a moment to flicker along the steps by the 
dim light of the expiring lantern in the hall 
_—but it might have been merely the oscilla- 
tion of the smoky light itself. 

He deposited the still unconscious girl on a 
sofa, and then shut and locked the’ door-that 
led from the landing to his rooms, 

A warm fire still glowed in the grate, quiet 
and rosy—the silver gleam of a night-lamp 
mantled through its alabaster lotus over the 
damasked walls. Cordials and wines in crys- 
tal flagons stood on the table, beside dainty 
viands, placed ready for his return. The thiek 
sheltering curtains closed in riel mysterious 
folds before the windows,—there wasa charm 
of secrecy and silence. 

The student had suffered from the chillness 
of the night; he quaffed a glass of generous 
wine, and, stooping over his unconscious 
guest, moistened her lips alteruately with the 
kisses of Bacchus and of love. 

A light fame begāū to lean upward in the 
grate, like the pulse of a hidden life—its 
genial glow played over the cold limbs and 
dripping robe of Anna—he chafed her hands, 
he unfolded her dewy shawl, he undid her 
moist torn bonnet; her laiws brown luxuri- 
ance fell in a ravishing shower over her white 
shoulders—her symmetrical beauty lay in 
listless helplessuess ;—the enjoyments of the 
social table he had left, the glass just added, 
began to make his blood bound hotter in his 
veins—he quickened his ardent kisses on the 
unconscious maid. She was restored to ani- 
mation—he hung over her, he clasped her to 
his breast—her cheek and eye soon brightened 
—her elastic form glowed—body and soul 
were vivified alike. The heating drauglit, the 
nourishing viands, roused the dormant pulse 
of animal life, while the love in every look 
and tone, the strange magnetic influence of 
affection, lulled and chermed alike the higher 
faculties of heart and brain, Half stunned, 
dizzy, and exhausted, stimulated by every con- 
dition of time and cireumstance,—oh! Nature ! 
why did you make them human? Oli! Fate! 
why did you bring them thus together? 

World! judge not harshly of them. She 
fell—let her who would have stood under the 
same circumstances, throw the first stone! 
He sinned—he did sin—but, by the tempta- 
tion and the danger, weigh the crime. 

That was a night of ecstasy. 


IX.—THE WAKING. 
The grey light of morning, like chiding 
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finger of severest saint, came faintly through 
tle window-shutter’s cleft. 

It seared the brightest dream, tlic fondest 
delirium, mortals ever knew. 

The lovers rosc—she blushing, abashed, 
disiraeted ; he, like a vietor, and without one 
pang of conscienec,—the deed once donc, his 
light philosoplry played Stoic with the act. 

“Mine! mine! swect Anna! — wholly, 
solely, mine!” and he clasped the shrinking 
maiden to his heart. 

She was his—she felt it—ycs, she felt in- 
stinctively the full fore2 of that union; 
hesitation and fear had flown—and she gave 
herself up, after a passing coyness—the last 
faint stand of retiring innocence before ‘its 
foc—to the full torrent of her generous, 
ardent, enthusiastic love. She tried to drown 
reflection in continued ecstasy. 

This, too, had been a happy hour, had not 
the thin, wavering spectre of foreboding 
doubt, risen silently on the horizon of that 
warm heaven of passion now enfolded round 
her. 

But counsel came with sobcring, chilling 
day. The poor struggle was made to sereen 
from the world without, what could not be 
sereancd fromthe world within the breast 
and brain. The firs object was to keep up 
appearanees, and to get Anna out of the 
house unperceived. ‘Then the student was 
to take apartments for her—and * * œ 
what then?—what futuret—what end? 
Alas ! 

All precautions had been taken: the stu- 
dent had been down to the very street door, 
to see that nobody was in the way—the 
moment seemed auspicious—he returned to 
fetch Anna, but scarcely had he re-entered 
his room for the purpose, and was beckoning 
to Anna, erc— 

‘Good morning, sir !”” said a voice close 
behind him, and ‘Treadstone stood on the 
threshold. 

Anna gave a shriek, and hid her face in 
her hands, 

“What do you want? I did not call you !” 

“No! not likely, sir! with sueh pleasant 
company. Good morning, miss ! you needn’t 
hide your face, for I know all about it—I 
saw you come in at 12 o’clock last night.” 

“Tm lost!” murmured Anna. 

“No! nota bit of it—you're found! just 
the other way. You're found ! just caught-— 
found out—l’ve got you now. He! he!” 

And a devilish grin distorted his sinister 
countenauee, 

Poor Anna moaned cowcring beneath the 
words, The flush of anger mounted to the 
face of the student at the man’s insolence, but 
he controlled himself. 

tt Lower your voice, Treadstonc! you've no 
occasion to speak of this further——you_un- 
| derstand.” 
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“Understand ? to be sure I do. I under- 
atand what I see—and the whole house shall 
understand it too. Do you suppose I will 
allow my mistress’s roof to be disgraced by 
bringing. i 

«“ Silence, sir,” thundered Trelawney, thrown 
off his guard by indignation, then added in a 
subdued tone, “You know me—it shall be 
worth your while to be quiet,” and he slipped 
a sovereign in his land., 

“Take back your bribe, sir,” said the lac- 
quey, with a malicious sneer. “I havea duty 
to perform—a painful duty—-He, he, he!’ 


Trelawney supposed that Treadstone merely” 


stood out for a higher bribe, and was about to 
satisfy him, as he thought, when the spiteful 
fone and the revengeful triumph in his voice, 
shewed him, for he was a keen observer of 
nature, that there was something more than 
sordid avarice working in his breast. 

He paused, The lacquey continued : 

“So, so, Miss Anna! this is the why you 
gave me the cold shoulder. You were hank- 


ering after a fine young spark like this—you | 


were intriguing with a richer paramour—after 
you had got all the money you could wheedle 
out of me.” Anna remained silent and tear- 
less, ‘* But I'm even with you now; Pl pub- 


lish your disgrace to the whole house and thg 
Whole nicuoournosd. I didn’t think when 
‘you jilted me, you’d be brought in like a 
street-walker in the dead of the night into my 
mistress’s house.” 

“ Out of the room this instant, fellow !” 
and Trelawney dashed the door open, and 
raised his clenched fist in menace, ` 

“ Mercy! mercy! don’t let all the house 
hear it,’’ cried the miserable girl. 

Again Trelawney mastered his anger — 
4“ Name your price, sir !’’ 

“(My price! ha, ha! That I'll take out of 

her, not you!” and his keen, grey eyes shot 
livid fire, The secrct was out—he had loved 
as far as his coarse, callous nature could— 
and if he was unable to feel the higher and 
softening influences of love's holy passion, he 
was doubly open to the shadow it so often 
leaves—unpitying revenge and jealous hate. 
Treasures could not have subdued, at that 
moment, the otherwise sordid, avaricious lac- 
quey. 
“ My price? I wish you joy of your bar- 
gain. You have but second-best though, Mr. 
Trelawney ; she did that with me long ago, 
which you did only last night. Ha, ha !” 

Before he could finish his laugh, the strong 
hand of Trelawney had beaten laughter and 
breath alike down the throat of the audacious 
libeller. | 

But, having done so, he paused, as Tread- 
stone, raised himself, writhing, from the 


ground. He had struck the blow in the first 
generous confidence of indignant love, But 
an after-thought came like ice upon his heart, 
an after-thought born of the hollow conygn- 
tionality of his order, What did he know of 
Anna? She might, for aught he knew, bea 
beautiful, crafty, designing intriguante. One 
glance at the girl stamped the doubt as saori- 
lege. She had risen: there she stood,.calm, 
grand, and glorious, confronting the traducer. 
Ske spoke no word, but none, who saw, could 
waver. 

Treadstone cowered beneath her look more 
than at the blow of her avenger ; but he turned 
his face aside, and grew strong once more. 

“ Help! murder! help !” he shouted at the 
top of his voice, as he clung to the banister of 
the landing, and the raised household thronged 
to the scene, and entered the room before Tre- 
lawney could close the door. 

“ I take you all to witness, I’ve been mur- 
derously assaulted,” cried the lacquey. 

“Pretty doings this, sir,” aaid the wizzened 
landlady, ‘* When I had a reference of you, 
sir, I didn’t think Well, I neyer! I 
have let lodgings for fourteen years, and I 
never knew a g-ntleman bring.a street-walker 
into my house before. Get out of my sight, 
you thing!” she continued, turning to Anna, 
whom she affected not to know, but whom ene 
had long hated, as she did all that was beauti- 
ful and young. ‘‘ You will see, sir, you 
must leave my house at once that ever 
such a thing should happen in a respectable 
house like mine! I’m ruined! I’m undone ! 
The honour of my establishment is gone ! 
Oh dear! Oh dear ! Oh dear! ” and she 
pretended to ery, till the soanty crocodile tears 
did indeed ooze down her leathern cheeks, 
“And as for you, you jade, you common 
harlot, I wonder you don’t sink in the earth, 
I wonder you’re not ashamed to look an honour- 
able woman like me in the face.” 

(She had been the discarded mistress of Lord 
Kickstool !) 

Poor Anna had once more cowered down 
overwhelmed. She was tasting the first con- 
sequence of plucking the forbidden fruit, 

Ere two moments had elapsed the intru- 
ders were driven pêle-mêle down the stair, as 
with a very whirlwind of unreflecting rage, Tre- 
lawney silenced the vile pack in their mid- 
ery. But the stab had been given—the poisoned 
arrow had reached home—it struck its gentle 
victim mortally. : 

The door was closed—the hungry world, 
a wolfish crew howling for reputations, was 
shut out—but that door would lave to be 
opened, that ordeal of raving jaws and blight- 
ing eyes would have to be eonfronted and 
passed through ! 


{To be continued.) 
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Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions.—History of the Hungarian Struggle 
The Origin and Annals of the Magyars—TLhe Causes of the Great 
Hungarian Risiny.—The War of Insurreetion.—Its Battles, 
Sieges, Councils, Hevoisms, and Treasons.* 


ELJEN A HAZA, 


(Continucd from No. 34, p. 655.) 


XXV.—MISTAKES. 

Arter the battle of Raab, Kossuth had 
summoned Gorgey to hasten to Pesth, for 
the defence of the capital. Gorgey well 
knew that the capital eould be defended 
much more safely by an army at Komorn, 
keeping the enemy at Raab, cight days’ 
march from its walls. The right bank of the 
Danube was eertainly in the Austrian hands, 
but it was not very probable they would 
venture on Pesth, leaving an unbroken and 
unconquered army to fall upon their rear. 
Accordingly, Görgey sent a letter to Kossuth, 
informing the government that the over- 
whelming force of the Imperialists prevented 
his maintaining the right bank; that, there- 
fore, the road to Pesth lay open to the in- 
vader; that he had coneentrated the patriot 
army at Kemorh, and if the -government 
thought proper to come to that plaee, he 
would defend them. If not, they had best 
Select whatever place they thought most 
guitable. 

Kossuth was excessively irritated at this 
letter. Unfortunately, the Commissioner 
Ludwig reached Pesth on the following day, 
aud drew a most gloomy picture of the state 
of affairs, entreating Kossuth and the govern- 
ment to quit the capital. 

Kossuth at once adjourned the Parliament, 


stopped the bank-note press (the only source | 


of money), emptied the depdts and maga- 
zines, sent the stores and provisions away, 
and, with the most fatal want of judgmont, 
urged on by Perezel and Dembinski, issued 
the sentence of removal, already recorded, 
against Görgey. The sensation in the army 
was immense. The news reached them the 
morning after their victory—Gorgey, their 
hero, was lying severely wounded,—thcre 
was one burst of indignation and astonish- 


ment. ‘ ; 
Meszaros, the new commander-in-chief, 


entirely lacked the eonfidence of the army—-. 


he had ever been unfortunate, if not inea- 
pable, asa general, The selection was most 


ill-judged. Meszaros embarked on a steamer 
at Pesth to proeeed to the army ; but, having 
arrived as far as Almas, he heard the reports 
of artillery, and afraid of falling into the 
hands of the enemy, he put about, and re- 
turned to whenee he came. 

General Klapka now saved the country in 
this crisis. He knew that the deposition of 
Görgey, if persisted in, would end in the 
mutiny of a part, and the dissolution of the 
whole, of the army. He, therefore, as the 
oldest general after Görgey, who was confined 


to his bed, ealled all the offieers of the army 


together. He there explained to them, that 
Görgey was not removed from the war- 
office, but only from the chief command of 
the army; if, however, they wished him to 


retain the command of the army, and would 
sign a petition to that effeet, he doubted not 


that the government would respoct their 
wishes, The officers declared for themselves 
and their troops, to a man, that they had 
confidence in none as they had in Görgey. 
The petition was signed by all, and Klapka 
and General Nagy Shandor were eommis- 
sioned to leave on the following morning 
(the 4th of July) for Pesth, for the purpose 
of its prescniation. 

This step saved the authority of the govern- 
ment,. The troops were contented to wait, and 
eomplianee would turn aside the storm, 

Meanwhile, Klapka had given directions 
that Görgey, who was in bed, dangerously ill 
of the fever consequent on his wound, should 
not be informed of the bad tidings: the intelli- 
gence was commiunieated to him notwithstand- 
ing. A deep and sullen gloom at once became 
manifest in Gérgey’s manner. It had made 
an impression on him not to be effaeed—it had 
strengthened him in the eonvietion that Kossuth 
sought nothing else than his downfall, ant 
that, to save himself, he must shake off all con- 
trol of the central government, 

The seeond mistake in this transaction was 
now made by Kossuth. Having discovered 
that Gérgey’s delay had arisen, not from 


* Kossuth and Iungary commenced in No, 26, 
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treachery or hostilify, but from sound general- | given up, I shall again be the last who ‘leaves 


ship, resulting in a glorious victory, he ought to 
have atoned for his rashness, and for the insult 
inflicted on the general, by a revocation of his* 
decree, and a conciliatory measure, for the dig- 
nity of the government was covered by the 
respectful petition of the army. But instead 
of this, when Klapka and Shandor arrived at 
Pesth on the 8th of July, Kossuth refused to 
revoke the appointment of the incompetent 
Meszaros as commander-in-chicf—he insisted, 
moreover, on Gérgey’s resigning the war-office; 
and consentcd only to leave the latter in com- 
mand of the army of the Upper Danube, iu tho 
midst of which he now lay wounded on the bed 
of suffering. Nothing could have been more 
unwise! Instead of rewarding him, he pv- 
nished him, after a victory—he degraded him 
from the two most important offices in the 
country—naturally disgusting him and irrita- 
ting him to the last degree—and, having done 
so, actually Icft him the means of gratifying 
his anger, by continuing him in the command 
of the greatest and most important army in the 
field! 

The interview between the deputies and the 
goveruor was a mournful and a fatal one, At 
its conclusion, the old minister Csanyi took 
Klapka’s arm, and asked him to follow into 
another room, 

A solemn conversation ensued between the 
two best patriots of Hungary—the old states- 
man and the youthful warrior. Csanyi dreaded 
the effect that evil counsellors wonld have upon 
the mind of Gorgey; he especially feared 
Colonel Bayer, the chief of his war-chancellery, 
who—bitterly hostile to Kossuth, a creature of 
Gorgey, but at the same time one possessing 
great influence over his patron—saw in the es- 
trangement of the General froin the government 
the rise of his own fortune and importance. His 
power depended upon the enmity between Kos- 
suth aud Gorgey. A reconciliation implied 
his fall. 

“ Csanyi’s,”’ says Klapka, recording this in- 
teryiew, ‘‘ was among the loftiest and purest 
characters of the Hungarian revolution, He 
was sincerely attached to Gorgey, whom he 
loved as his own son. When we were alone, 
he pressed my hand, a tear of agony rolled over 
his haggard cheeks, and with a voice trembling 
with cmotion, he told me that he saw the 
conntry faltering on the brink of an abyss. 
Salvation was still within our reach, if Gorgey 
would consult his heart as well as his head; if 
he conld but break the charm which bound 
him to a man who was his evil genius (Coloncl 
Bayer], and who sought to estrauge him from 
his country’s interest, and the affection of his 
friends. 

"€ As for me,’ continued Csanyi, ‘ Iam old. 
I have nothing to lose. If Pesth is again 


it. Perhaps I'll go to Szegedin, and even to 
Arad; but beyond Arad I will not go. I am 
too cld tobe an exile. I donot care what will 
happen to me; it is the thought of my country 
which harrows my soul.’” 

Klapka protested in reply, that if Colonel 
Bayer and some other persons were removed 
from Gorgey’s side, there would be no obstacle 
to his complete and sincere reconciliation with 
the governnicnt. 

Thereupon, “ Csanyi wrote a few touching 
lines to Gorgey, reminding him of the duty he 
owed to the nation, and entreating him not to 
allow any evil influence to prevail to such an 
extent as to sever him from that firmness of 
faith and unity which alone could preserve the 
country. At a later time, when Gorgey left 
Komorn, Csanyi’s letter was found ou tbe ffoor 
of his apartment, with other papers and doeu- 
ments of minor importance. 

“ As fer Csanyi, that high-souled man, and 
gencrous patriot, he died on the gallows om the 
Sth October, 1849, but a thousand yards from 
the spot where he spoke and wrote words of 
such lofty teuderness and devoted affection.’’ 

At noon the disheartened generals returned 
through the deserted streets—the foreshadow 
of the coming Russians, and terrible Haynau, 
had already fallen over its silent steeples, and 
embarking in a steamer, reached Komorn at 
night. They found Gorgey much better, and 
handed him the decrees of Kossuth, ordering 
his implicit obedience to the incompetent Mes- 
zaros, comfirming his deposition as_commander- 
in-chief, but continuing him, if he would resign 
the war-oftice also, in the command of thearmy 
of the Upper Danube. 

Gorgey read the decrees in silence, a deep 
“ cloud passed over his brow,* and protesting 
that he was quite reconciled to the mcasures 
of the government, he sat down aud wrote a 
few lines, petitioning the government to accept 
his resignation as Secretary at War. 

“ He then invited us to mect him in the course 
of the neat day, to consider what steps it was 
incumbent on us to take.” 

The last fatal tarning point of the Hungarian 
insurrection was at hand! and, to appreciate 
its importance and its nature, the reader must 
glance at the position of the three armies, 
(Russian, Austrian, and Hungarian), of the 
government, and of Görgey. Komorn, as 
already described, is situate on the Danube, 
about half-way between Buda-Pesth and the 
Austrian fronticr. The right (or southern) 
bank of the Danube was now in the power of 
the Austrians, the Russians were advancing 
rapidly against the left (or northern). Pas- 
kiewitsh already stood at Ernav. Paskic-- 
witsh, by forced marches, could reach the Da- 
nube as soon as Görgey. It must farther be 
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recolleeted, that the Danube makes a wide 
sweep between Komorn and Pesth, running 
eastward as far as Waitzen, and then turning 
southward as far as Pesth. Görgey would 
have to deseribe this cirele; whereas Haynau 
could mareli in the straight line direet on the 
capital. Thus, while the Russians could reach 
the Danube as soon as the Hungarians, the 
Austrians could reach the metropolis before 
the Hungarians, 

Kossuth was calling on Görgey to mareh to 
Pesth, and to concentrate all his forees there, 
ov further eastward on the Theiss, or south- 
eastward on the Maros. The object was to 
effeet a concentration of all the Hungarian 
forces in the south. Perezel with 10,000 men, 
and Visocki with his corps, were marehing up 
from those quarters, while a rising of the 
peasantry was being organised, and the heroic 
Bam was conquering in the south, and tramp- 
ling back the Russians from the Hungarian 
rear, 

The idea was good for a civilian; but the 
execution was difficult and dangerous. Görgey, 
by attempting it, would have the entire 
Austrian army on his rear, and the Russian on 
his left flank; or, if he sueceeding in antici- 
pating the Russian mareh, he would, after a 
long, fatiguing, and dispiriting march, have to 
face the fresh and far-famed Russian troops, 
for the first time, Görgey, therefore, thought 
it better to face the old enemy, Austria, whom 
he bad signally defeated a few days before in 
the glorious battle of Komorn. His troops 
had rested—they were fresh—they were con- 
fident—and he accordingly resolved on at- 
tacking Haynan, and breaking through on the 
right bank of the Danube. By doing so, if 
successful, he would command the short road 
to the south, instead of the cireuitous move- 
ment; he would be in Pesth long before the 
Russians could arrive ; the Austrians, trampled 
back and broken, would be held in cheek eom- 
pletely by the garrison of Komorn, and tle 
walls of Buda; while a junction could be ef- 
fected, with double certainty, with Perczel and 
Visocki. But if separated, notwithstanding, 
from tho capital and the other corps, he would 
have the yet unexhausted countrics of the 
south-west to fall back upon, and the large 
Platlen lake, where the best organised rising 
of the peasantry was waiting to reccive him. 
It wasa daring step—a gallant plan—a soldier- 
like idea ; had it succeeded (and the reader will 
see how near it was to success) it would have 
been lauded by an admiring world, as the 
noblest act of strategy in modern times. 

Thus far of Görgey asa general. Now as 
a man. 

He has been reproached in the adoption 
ef this measure, witli the intention of sepa- 
rating himself and his army from Mogsuth and 
the cabinet, by marching his troops thus, as 
te allow Russian and Austrian divisions to ån- 
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terpose between himself and the goverment, 
thus separating all communication between 
the latter and his army, and being enabled, 
free of dictation and interference, to make war 
on his ownaecount. Seeing the recent treat- 
ment he had experienced, and coupling it 
with the long course of annoyance and ag- 
gravation to whieh he had been subjected, 
and the fatal impediments—the impediments 
and instructions of a body of civilians re- 
mote from the seat of war had thrown in 
his way—-it is not unnatural to ‘suppose that 
such intentions may have been harboured 
in the mind of Gorgey. But it is also but 
justice to remember the fact, that in point of 
generalship, it was the best plan he could 
adopt; or, to say the very least, one that, 
which challenging admiration for its boldness 
and gallantry, leaves no room for accusation, 
either of rashness or duplicity. 3 

It must also be not forgotten, that, after 
writing his letter resigniug the War-office, 
with a clouded brow, and embittered feelings, 
Görgey suddenly rose from the table, and then 
Jirst iavited the leaders of the troops to nicet 
him on the following morning, for the pur- 
pose of considering the future movements of 
the army. His mind had evidently received 
the overflow of animosity against Kossuth, 
by his last, fatal, and ill-judged deeree. 

Perhaps the fairest decision will be, that 
Gorgey was influenced by both motives com- 
bined; the one to adopt what he conceived 
to be the best plan of action in a military 
point of view—the other, to place himself 
completely beyond the reach of control and 
interference of Kossuth. 

The secret had, however, hitherto been 
sealed within his own breast; but, on the 
6th of July, at ten o’clock in the evening, 
Gorgey told the assembléd chiefs, who, as 
appointed, met in his quarters, of his inten- 
tion to cross the river, break aeross the right 
bank, and push southward through the very 
heart of the Austrian foree. He explained 
his reasons for the expedition, and the 
chances of its success. 

General Klapka alone objected, that this 
f would separate the main army from Visocki 
and Perezel, and leave them at the mercy of 
| the Russians; an.unfounded objection, since 
they could, at any rate, fall back on Bem in 
Transylvania, and, united with him, operate 
a junction in the south with Gdérgey, more 
casily than he could operate a junction with 
them in the midland districts. He further 
urged that, by attacking the Russians, they 
would fall on them with almost equal num- 
bers, and that the Russians were raw, and 
new to the country, and therefore likely to 
be defeated. He might have added, that the 
conquerors of Poles and Caucasians were 
voteran troops, and that they were fresh and 
| unexhausted in the first flush of their strength 
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and confidence, and that while fighting the 
Russian force, the Austrians would have time 
to come up and fall upon his rear, after 
having taken Pesth and Buda. In conclu- 
sion, he observed, that 1... was found expe- 
dient to avoid a battle, they might push on 
past the Russians in a rapid and incessant 
retreat towards the Theiss (he forgot to say 
that the Russians would get to the Theiss 
long before the Hungarians could, being not 
one-third -f the distance from it), thence 
they should concentrate their forces on the 
Maros (a river that flows from the east into 
the Theiss, which there running from north 
to south, falls into the Danube ; whereas the 
Danube, again winding from west to east, 
and thus forming the southern boundary of 
Hungary, comprises with its two just-nained 
tributaries, the province called the Banot), 
and cireumscribe the war of independence 
within the limits of this south-eastern corner 
of the country; turning round the pivot of 
the strong fortress of Arad. 

Thus to circumscribe and limit the war, 
would have becn to circumscribe and limit 
its resources. It was attempting to fight the 
two vast empires of Austria and Russia with 
the power of a single little province. It was 
cutting tho army and government off from 
the whole of Hungary—it was sacrificing Ko- 
morn, left isolated in the north-west—it was 
giving up altogether all hopes of raising and 
organizing the peasantry; and instead of 
enabling the Hungarians, with concentrated 
forces, to fall upon the separate divisions ‘of 
the Austro-Russian army, as Klapka wound 
up by saying, it was allowing the Austrians 
and Russians to effect a junction in the rear 
of their dying foes. 

When Klapka had done speaking, Girgey 
rose to reply : le protested he had no inten- 
tion of separating the army from the govern- 
ment, an accusation Klapka had brought 
against him in the course of his speech. He 
pointed out the manifost advantages of his 
plan—the desirability of a sudden attack on 
their nearest foe, the Austrians—of preventing 
their junction with the Russians—of para- 
lysing and confusing their plans by breaking 
through their lines, and thus destroying 
their base of operations. Then, in allusion 
to the notion of slipping through between 
the Russian and Austrian armies, which, like 
& pair of pincers, were collapsing to scize 
them, he added with a withering gneer: 
“ that he, too, thought it was easier and 
safer to skulk out of the back door, instead 
of turning our faces to the enemy and shew- 
ing fight ; but he would leave itto his hearers 
to decide which of the two alternatives was 
most likely to obtain the praises of the world, 
and ensure honourable success.” 
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being put to the vote, it was carried with 
Klapka standing alone as a dissentient. 

On the day after this council of war, 
Gorgey suddenly fell ill with a violent fever, 
a relapse from that caused by his wound. 
His life was in the most imminent danger. 

That very evening, after Gorgey had re- 
tired to his bed, unconscious and delirious 
with fever, a courior brought a letter from 
Kossuth to Klapka, acquainting the latter 
that the movements of the other generals 
had been successful—that the Russians had 
been beaten in Transylvania by Bem, that 
Visocki and Perczel were advancing to ope- 
rate a junction with Gorgey upon Kossuth’s 
plan, forbidding any conversation on the go- 
vernment or on politics to take placo in the 
camp, and sending a new commissioner, 
Samuel Bonis by name, to represent the go- 
vernment in the camp, and to be present at 
the military councils. Above all, Kossuth 
urged the homeward march of the army 
along the left bank, for the following day. 
“The salvation of the country,” he says, 
“depends upon your operations of this day, 
and upon the success of to-morrow’s arch.” 

“ Had Kossuth,” Klapka observes, *‘ instead 
of sending this letter, made his appearance at 
head-quarters, he might have succeeded in 
bringing matters to their proper level, and in 
enforcing the expedition. Görgey was, indeed, 
a favourite with the troops, but their affection 
for him was by no means equal to Kossuth’s 
authority. Görgey could not have dared to 
confront the governor of the commonwealth, and 
to refase to obey his orders. He would have 
been compelled—at least, seemingly—to com- 
ply with Kossuth’s commands; for such was the 
power of that extraordinary man, that his ap- 
pearance gained him all hearts, and the gene- 
rals who refused to listen to any voice, could 
not have resisted the imposing severity of his 
attitude, and the energy and persuasion of his 
words; the troops, their enthusiasm once in- 
flamed, would have regained confidence and 
courage for the impending struggle. Victory 
would have crowned our endeavours. But 
Kossuth wanted the energy; or the anxious 
friends who surrounded him, prevented him 
from taking the only step which would lead to 
salvation. Neither he, nor Meszaros appeared, (!) 
and the management of affairs was left to me. 
I, who was under Gérgey’s command, was sud- 
denly expected to impose upon him, his staff, 


and the majority of the commanders, obedience 


and respect to the voice of the government,” 
How the melancholy mismagement of this 
magnificent insurrection shows, that something 
more than a fine talker and a ready penman is 
wanted to reallse a revolution ! 
On receiving Kossuth’s letter, and seeing that 
he, in common with the rest of the government, 


These words rallied the audience that had| was in full expectation and reliance of the 


been wavering, 


and on Gorgey’s proposition | army’s march along-the left bank of the Danube 
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to their support—Klapka at once: sent «fob 


Colonel Bayer, the chief of Gérgey’s. war- 
chancellery, and his most confidential and-fatal 
adviser. He showed Bayer the decree, and told 
him, he could no longer sanction the delay of: 
the march; or the intended operations of Görgey 
to break through the right hank. ‘This, after 
the council of war had unanimously (save him- 
self) decided in its favour—when preparations 
were making—the army was preparing for the 
movement—and all was expectation, hope, and 
ardour. Klapka further observed that, if Görgey 
was tooill to make the necessary dispositions, — 
he (Klapka), as the oldest general after Görgey, 
was hound to make them himself—or, positive 
orders having come from Kossuth, he could not, 
and would not, disobey them. He therefore 
ordered Bayer to immediately draw up the re- 
guisite instructions for the retreat of the army 
along the left bank—to submit them for his in- 
spection—and to arrange so, that the first corps 
should leave before daybreak; the others were 
to follow after noon—and the garrison of Ko- 
morn was to stand under arms, in the entrenched 
camp, as well as in the fortress. Jf the condi- 
tion of Görgey allowed him to be informed of 
the orders, they were to be communicated to him 
before they were issued. 

Colonel Bayer made no objection of any con- 
sequence, but observed that Görgey was much 
worse—and that the physician would not allow 
him to interfere with things that might excite 
him. 

‘¢ At fye o'clock in the morning of the 7th 
of July, the first corps, under Nagy Shandor, 
marched quietly from the fortress to Batorkeszi, 
the first station on the road to Waitzen.” 

General Klapka was just congratulating him- 
self on the success of his plan—in getling the 
army again w:thin reach, and under the control 
of the government—when Generals Leiningen, 
Pöltenberg, and others, entered in the greatest 
excitement, and informed him that Gorgey had 
just written his resignation ! 

While lying in bed, half unconscious with 
pain and fever, the sound of the marching 
troops-had reached his sleepless ear—he had in- 
quired the meaning of the movement—and was 
informed that large masses of men were moving 
past his windows. He immediately suspected a 
plan to ply the army out of his hands, insult 
his authority, and betray him to bis enemies, 
while ill and helpless in his bed. Hurt in his 
feelings—and either disgusted and indignant, or 
else feigning to be so, he forthwith wrote a 
paper, throwing up hiscommand. The generals 
added that the army was on the brink of disso- 
lution—that the most sinister rumours were 
abroad, and conjured Klapka to take some steps 
calculated to stay this imminent ruim, Colonel 
Bayer entered at this moment. 

Klapka turned to him and said: “ Since it 
appears the Commander-in-chief is, after all, | 
not too ill to attend to affairs, how is it you 


idid not shew the dispositions to him before the 
orders were issued?” 

'. Bayer gave an evasive answer, and referred 
ito the injunctions of the surgeon, who would. 
not allow Gizgey to be troubled with anything 
connečted with the service. 

i- It afterwands transpired that Colonel Bayer, 
had never asked the surgeon, or taken any steps. 
whatever, to ascertain whether it would hava 
been safe to communicate with Görgey. Tha 
fatal impression was therefore produced on 
‘Gérgey’s mind, that a disgraceful conspiracy 
was being executed against him, 

But not,on Gorgey’s mind alone, was a, 
ruinous impression made—it pervaded the 
whole army, and the best generals turned 
away from the government in disgust, and 
clung with double ardour to their betrayed 
and injured chief, as they considered him to be. 

They all urged Klapka to at once counter- 
mand the expedition, to induce Görgey to re- 
call his resignation, to stay with the army, 
and to attempt to break through the enemy’s 
lines on the right bank of the Danube. In 
that case, they promised the utmost devotion 
and perseverance in the war, but in case of non- 
compliance——then it was, that for the first 
time in the struggle, an ominous word was 
spoken—in that case they should prefer an 
honourable NEGOCIATION, to the dissolution 
and destruction of the army. 

The men who first spoke that word, remained 
truc and courageous to the last—the men whe 
first spoke that word, expiated it on the gallows 
of the Austrians. 

Klapka was forced.to submit. The leaderg 
of the army sent a deputation to Görgey, en- 
treating him to remain. His reply, though 
Aequiescing in their wish, breathed a tono of 
bitter vescuiment and hestility towards the 
goverument, 

Klapka now thought his turn was come for 
resigning, and he did so, but Görgey compelled 
his stay, by giving him the command of ihe 
army, in the projected grand attempt upon the 
encmy’s lines, Klapka says, he therenpon 
‘ devoted himself to the execution of Gérgey’s 
plan, though not without causing each individual 
leader to pledge his word, that in case the uttempt 
were crowned with success, he would insist ona 
junction with the rest of the Hungarian forces !” 

What could be expected of a campaign in 
which the one general thus eonspired against 
the other? It was of no use for Görgey to 
gain a victory : as soon as it was gained, some 
intermediate intrigue among his officers threw 
obstacles in the way of his profiting by its 
fruits, Thus the great Hungarian cause was 
ruined by the rival jealousies of two ambitious 
dictators, the one in the cabinet, the other in 
the camp. 

Görgey kept delaying the attack, in order to 
give him time for the columns of Armin, Gör- 
gey, and Colonel Horvath to reach Komoru 
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from the mountain cities. Delay was dangerous, 
since, in case of being defeated in the attempt 
of breaking through the Austrian lines, it en- 
abled greater forces to be drawn up by Paskie- 

_witsh, to intercept the retreat along the left 
bank. But delay was necessary, unless two 
columns of the army were to be abandoned and 
sacrificed to the cnemy. 

Meanwhile, terror and dismay reigned at the 
geat of government. Meszaros now sent orders, 
dated Pesth, July 7, 1849, ordering Görgey not 
to attack the Austrians, and commanding him, 
since he had delayed so long, not to attempt a 
retreat now, along the left bank, but to keep 
his army in Komorn, and the entrenched 
camp—sending merely 3,000 cavalry to the 
capital. 

How the troops were to maintain themselves 
in Komorn does not clearly appear. 

On the Sth, Meszaros sent another letter 
addressed ‘‘to the Commander of the Army on 
the Uppor Danube,” acquainting him that 
be had again tried to reach Komorn, but that 
the enemy’s piequets prevented him; and 
that Buda-Pesth was left defenceless, with- 
out a garrison, because the government had 
sent the troops that had oecupied it on an 
expedition towards the south, in anticipation 
of the arrival of Gérgey’s army from Komorn. 
Therefore he had been obliged to destroy the 
suspension bridge. 

On the same day from Pesth again, he wrote 
a letter to Gérgcy, beginning thus: “I summon 
yon in the name of the country which you pre- 
tend to love so much, to declare whether you 
mean to subjcet your will to the decrees of the 
government, and whether you mean to conduct 
the army to this place?” 


He further dircets Görgey to move on to the 
right bank of the Danube, and to reach Wait- 
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zen (on the left bank of the Danube), in three 
or four days. 

These utterly contradictory orders were 
written on the same day—breathing in every 
line the evidence of vacillation, terror, and con- 
fusion that had possessed the government. _ 

The letter finished with the following omi- 
nous words :— 

‘« T expect your report in Czegled.”’ 

Yes! the Commander-in-chief, without hav- 
ing once been near the army, was about to fly 
from the capital, and further from his troops: 

Görgey wrote a marginal note on the order 
letter, characteristic of the man :— 

“The more reason for not losing time—AT 
THEM and THROUGH THEM! but it wants bold- 
ness and resolution for its execution.” 


By this time Kossuth had already fled to 
Czegled (on the 7th—8th of July), and by the 
10th, Meszaros had placed his valuable person 
in safety as far south as Szolnok, whenee on 
that day he wrote another letter to Görgey, 
urging him to march right on to Waitzen, 
through Austrians and Russians alike, and 
move on to Szegedin; authorizing him, how- 
ever, in case of danger, to retreat back to Ko- 
morn. 


To Szegedin Kossnth and the Government 
had now retired, out of the reach of cannon- 
balls and battles. 


Görgey received, and may have smiled at 
these incoherent epistles, of a commander who 
had superseded, him—of a?general who never 
came to see his army. ‘‘ Af them and through 
them” was his still unshaken resolution, and 
hapless was it for Hungary that on the day of 
this fateful struggle, illness prevented him trom 
taking the field in person. He might perhaps 
have rallied his soldiers as at Pered; he might ` 
perlinps liave beaten their foemen as at Atsh, 


TRADES’ GRUEVANCKS, 


To TAE Work«inG-MEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statemen 
of all the grievances under which you labour, in your several trades, either individually or 


collectively, for insertion in these pages. 


If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 


atter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be published 


to the world at Jarge. 


As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man needs suffer wrong in silence. 
All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 


the man, it is desired here to publish. 


The information must be authentic, and the name 


and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent: but, if reqtested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 


Accounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 


Advertisements of Democratic and Trades’ Bedics, reports of their progress, their sub- 
scriptions, aud announcements of their fortheoming mectings will be published free of al 


charge. 


Letters to be addressed to Ernest Jones, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Strect, Strand, 


London 
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I—THE PUDDLERS OF MERTHYR AND TREDEGAR. 


“ None can feel like those who suffer.’’—P AINE, 


Pzrmit me, through the medium of the Notes, 
to make known, to all lovers of justice, the 
grievances which a certain branch of firemen, 
called puddlers, have toendure. I shall con- 
fine my report more directly to the puddlers 
of the Merthyr district, with the exception of 
Tredegar Iron Works, in Monmouthshire. 


Puddling is a chemical process, being a lto a second hand. 


second stage'in the refining of iron. Through 
the aid of heat, produced by coal only, with 


the ability of the workmen, theiron is bronght | such offence, or to be discharged. 


only way lhe has to fulfil the same, by stealing, 
as they say, a piece of east iron, or some small 
pieces of wrought iron. Now mark the result 
of not being able to fulfil the demand. He 
is either turned back ‘on share,’”—that is, to 
work with another—the money of the forehand 
to be divided equally ; and sometimes turned 
That is the lowest stage in 
paddling. And if caught stealing iron, his 
tate will be to pay one guinea as fine for every 
Sometimes 


to the proper state of malleability to be in- | he is allowed to pay the finc by instalments, 
troduced to the heaters and rollers, where it | which is considered a‘great favour. 


is wrought to the size and form required. 


Some puddlers, of late, have been summoned 


Phe process is as follows :—a certain given | before the magistrate of this place for the like 


quantity of pig or metal is weighed “by some 
individaal appointed, in charges of 4 ewt. 
2 qrs. of metal; the pigTis generally fined 
at 4 ewt. 1 qr.; and in some iron factories 
five or six eharges are' weighed together; so 
that the puddler has to give six lists to the one 
of the weigher, subject to the loss that some- 
times ocenrs through the neglect of the 
weigher; the above amount is placed in a 
‘furnace, there to remain until sach time as 
the puddler thinks fit to commence working. 
From 4 cwt. 2 qrs. given, it is required of the 
puddler to produce, of pure iron, 4 ewt. 1 qr. 
of yield, and 4 ewt. yield of pure iron from 
the pig. I beg to make here one remark, so 
as to give a proper idea of the difference of 
metal and pig. Pig is iron taken direct from 
the blast furnace to the puddler, while the 
metal has been produced from the pig’s being 
melted ina refinery. Their motive for bring- 
ing pig to the puddler, is the saving of coke 
and labour required in producing metal. 

It is the policy of all manufacturers to pro- 
duce their materials with as little hired 
labour, and as much economy as possible, re- 
gardless of the misery, the degradation, and 
poverty, they will throw on the poor work- 
men, so as to enable them to undersell eacli 
other in the markets. ; 

The masters accordingly put almost all the 
refuse of iron manufactured into the blast fur- 


offence, and this gentleman had the audacity 
to say that such a case was felony; but that 
the difficulty would be to get a jury to return 
a verdict to that effect, 

Thank God it is so! 

I will now relate another trick. In some 
factories, every man’s iron is to be tested, or to 
| be approved of by the manager. Bear in mind 
that every heat or charge is divided into five 
or six balls. When the overlooker gives his 
orders to that effect, a picce about five or six 
inches long, is‘cut off cach of the balls, to be 
tested during the week or day. Some factories 
have them stamped with the number of the 
furnace, and if any piece should prove to con- 
tain a portion of impure iron, or to cut ‘cold 
| short,” he has to pay for every such piece one 
shilling, and thé only way he can escape such 
is by stealing a piece of iron bar to put insido 
his balls. Here he must be careful to hide 
it so that the gaffer shall not see it, or the 
guinea will be his fate. 

So much for the Merthyr district; now for 
Tredegan. 


The charge is here nearly the same, but the 
yield required is 4 owt. 0 qr. 12 Ib, 

In case a paddler be unsuccessful enough not 
to produce the yield, le will receive three 
pence per ton less than the successful man. 
During the month, this has been the fate of 
some, for so littlé a waste as 28 pounds above 


nace, instead of the pure ore. Consequently, | that allowed. 


from the amount given to the puddler it is very | 


difficult to fulfil the demand made on him for 
pure ore, He conscquently makes use of the 


H.—THE 


_ It will be recollected, that in a former num- 
ber an exposure was given of the wrongs in- 
flictcd on the Staffordshire potters, and of tho 
mistake under which the potters laboured, in 
coramon with that once entertained by several 


I will in future send you further disclosures. 
A Weusu PuppLer. 


POTTERS. 


that, as competition among the hands was not 
so rifo with them as in other quarters, they 
need not fear a fall in wages, or an adverse 
fate. We pointed to the fact that the better- 
paid trades were being undermined by work- 


trades, now disabused by sad experience,— ing-men’s competition from below, and assailed 
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by eapitalist-eneronchment from above. The 
substrata of labour, the poorer-paid, once 
conquered, the turn could not fail to reath the 
aristocracy of labour too. , 

The prediction has been verified on every 
side; the potters are now bearing witness to 
its melancholy truth, A “CHAMBER OF 
Commercr’’ is being formed by the masters 
in the Potterics.: The Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser informs us that :— ” 

‘¢ Meetings of manufacturers have been held 
within these few days for the purpose of pro- 
moting the establishment of a Chamber of 
Commerce for tle Potteries, and a provisional 
committee has been formed to frame rules.” 

The Working-man’s Journal, an organ of 
the potters, observes :— 

“There is nothing that ean possibly affect 
the interest of working-men more than this. 
It wili either be a great and perpetual blessing 
to the manufacturers, or a great curse to the 
toiling portion of the district. In no wise ean 
it do much towards injuring or effecting the 
interests of the manufacturers, 

“ Ifthe manufacturers will increase and re- 
gulate the selling price of their goods, and 
give to labour a corresponding rise of price, it 
will be a great blessing, Ifthey will uproot 
the accursed ‘allowance system,’ which, wo 
are eonvineed, is still secretly practised amongst 
some ef them, which plunders the poor toiler 
of his earnings, and sends him home with little 
more than half a sufficiency for his family to 
suksist upon—if they will entirely abolish the 
abominable ‘Good from Oven” ~system, 
which is upheld neither by justice nor honesty 
—a system which deprives men of a part of 
their wages weekly, and sends them home al- 
most heart-broken and dispirited, or, still 
worse, drives them to the public-house to spend 
the small pittance whieh is left ;—if they will 
regulate the number of apprentices, and eur- 
tail and regulate the hours of labour ;—if they 
will send all the women home to attend their 
domestie affairs who are performing men’s la- 
bour, and by this means rid the district of all 
unwilling idlers, and secure eonstant employ- 
ment to all those who are willing and able to 
work, it would be a still greater blessing. 

It would also add to the happiness, inde- 
pendence, and well-being of their work-peoplo 
if they will abolish the present ‘‘ agreement,” 
wliich binds the employed as slaves for twelve 
montlis, while it gives every facility to the 
emp!oyer to tyrannize and oppress his servants ; | 
and substitute in its place an agreement which | 
shall be just and equitable, eqnally binding on 
both parties, But this Chamber of Commerce 
will be a powerful engine of oppression if its 


II].—THE NATIONAL UNION 

This fine and promising union is almost! 
broken up. It originated in a strike of Earl 
Granville’s colliers and miners. Thostrike was 
unsuccessful—the men thought from want of 
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intentions are to bring down the price of 
labour, and introduce and put in operation 
measures which will so bind down working- 
men that they become abject slaves—mere 
machines to minister still more to already 
overgorged eapital, while their own wants and 
necessities are but partially supplied. 

“ If we may judge from the proccedings of 
the last Chamber of Commerce, we should say 
the first effort will be to bring down the price 
of potting industry to its former standard. The 
second will be to hunt out all the leaders of the 
present union, and each eounting-house will 
eontain a list of those who are proseribed, in 
order that no one may employ them, and thus 
doom them to starvation. The third will be to 
issue a decree not to employ any man who is a 
member of the present union; and by this 
means endeavour to create such fears in the 
minds of working potters, that will so dis- 
hearten them that they will not have the 
courage and energy to defend themselves ; and 
so mould them to their will that they may do 
just what they please with them., 

‘We expeet this will be the policy of the 
manufacturers, from the complaints made in 
their organ.” 

The Staffordshire Advertiser, to pave the 
way for the ‘‘Chamber of Commerce,” re- 
marks+— 

«It is worthy of note that selling prices 
havo not advanced by any means in proportion 
to the rise of wages ;—a singular phenonomon 
peculiar to the Potteries, and ealling loudly 
for inquiry and explanation.” - i 

ree Working-man’s Journal very truly re- 
plies :— 

“ A presumptuous falsehood is here elicited 
forth, told in a spirit which carries insult and 
contumely with it. It is not truo that the 
selling prices have not increased, They have 
increased in greater proportion than the rise of 
wages,’ 

The Working-man’s Journal further suggests 
a remedy—a ‘‘ Trades’ Union ” of the potters’ 
trade. 

Alas! are they also going into the delusion 
blindfold? Have they, too, got to make the 
melancholy experience of the weavers, and 
miners, and eolliers, and the long list of trades 
that built on the broken reed-of a mere trades’ 
union? How very, very, difficult it is to pre- 
vent men from following after the phantom of 
a remedy, when the real remedy is within 
their grasp ! 

Your union eannot prevent the fall of your 
wages, as long as there are surplus hands in 
cape who are potters, or who may beeome 
such, 


OF MINERS AND COLLIERS. 

union, The union has been tried, and thero’s 
the result! Lord Granville is not one whit 

ie rich, less. powerful, or less triumphant than 
efore. 
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The Electors and the lectey, 


TO THE CHARTISTS. 


BROTHER CHARTISTs,— 
You arebeing told you canuot elect an execu- 
tive of three (or five) men, and pay them for 


labour done, because the last convention did | 


not make such a regulation—and therefore it 
would be nndemocratic to alter the constitution 
of the committee. 

I do not nnderstand such very nice scruples. 
My notion is, that that is most democratic which 
is best for democracy. My notion is, the con- 
stituency that sends delegates, is greater than 
the delegates whom it sends—that primary 
assemblies are higher than elected bodies, and 
that, therefore, the full, free vote of the entire 
Chartist movement, can make any improvements 
it pleases in its.organisation. So much for the 
objection on the score of democracy. i 

A nice position we sheuld be in at a time of 
crisis, if we found there was something wrong in 
our organisation, and we must needs wait until 
we could afford the money, and get up the ma- 
chinery requisite for summoning a convention 
If there is an evil, get rid of it as quickly as 
you can. Aud-here is an occasion when we 
cannot afford to wait till a convention is called 
together. An executive (by the rules) must be 
elected at once—a convention could not meet 
in less than six weeks—therefore I suggested 
the only democratic course left in the emergency, 
to make forthwith a direct appeal to the Char- 
tist body, whether certain alterations were not 
needed in the formation of an executive. 

You are further told, you should elect a com- 
mitte2 of niue, because the larger number “ cn- 
sures a good average attendance.” 

Pay the men—then you can command their 
attendance—and discard them if they are negli- 
gent servants. 

Nine are further recommended as giving the 
advantage of a multiplicity of opinions. That 
is just what we should avoid—it prevents unity 
of action. One man tells us:—‘‘I’m a com- 
munist,—elect none bnt communists with me!” 
Another says :—“ I'm for supporting the middle- 
class movement.” Hach one tries to divert 
Chartism into a tool to carry out his own pe- 
culiat notions—and thus all pull differeut ways, 
and neutralise the Chartist power. This comes of 
having men given to’other movements on our 
committee. Would you take a locksmith toplane 
a board, or a bricklayer to make a pair of shoes? 
In the same way in which you want a carpenter 
for carpenter’s work, or a weavér for weaving, 
so you want a Chartist for Chartism. And un- 
til you feel and act npon this, you will never 
have Chartist work done properly. 

One rich gentleman—who, if he had given 
that time to the interest of man, which he 
has devoted to his own, would not possess 


| the riches he now boasts of—one rich gene 
tleman,—and there are others who might be 
as rich, or, perhaps, richer than he, had they 
not trampled npon Mammon to kneel before 
hnmanity—had they not preferred the dun- 
geons with which he taunts them, to the 
counting-house in which he revels, or the 
courts in which they might have harvested 
—oune rich gentleman tells ns it is “ nnneces- 
sary” and ‘‘impracticable” to pay an exccu- 
uve. Let thé rich man say it is unnccessary 
—I, the poor man, say that it is not—I am 
prouder of my poverty, than he is of his 
riches. He tells’us :—“ We do-not want an 
execntive to live upon onr energies and sacri- 
fices -then neither shonld he want to live 
npon the energies and sacrifices of an execu- 
tive. Itis disgraceful, in any movemcnt, to 
ask men to do that for us, which we refuse 
to do for others. 
“Tmpracticable 1% What? With such 
numbers of rich friends ready to form an 
texecntive all for nothing? Surely, if so ready 
to form an executive, they must be ready to. 
support one. 

He tells ns, moreover, we should “ be bet- 
ter served” by rich amatenrs than by men 
whom we paid. By whom should we be bet- 
ter served, than by a Harney or a Kydd—and 
can they serve ns unless we give them the 
means of living. People have such a naughty 
habit that they will not live without eating. 
The unpaid system, by the inevitable law of 
bread and cheese, drives such men from our 
active advocacy—and I tell the rich gentle- 
man, one snch man is worth a thousand of 
his order, with ten thousand times his 
sovereigns to boot. 

Another evil in an unpaid executive is, that 
it renders it almost imperative that none but 
London men should be elected; whereas the 
metropolis should enjoy no such monopoly in 
the committee, which should not be tinged by 
local interests, but represent a national feeling. 

The writer further objects to a committe 
exclnsively ! of working-men. I never pro« 
posed it. What Isaid was, that the commit- 
tee should consist of men who wonld do our 
work, and not be coquetting with a hnndred 
diftcrent things. That was a strango perver- 
sion of my meaning. 

I perfectly agree with onr wealthy moni- 
tor, that a man, because he has been in prison, 
is no better than another man. I am as op- 
posed to an aristocracy of ‘‘ convicts,” as I 
am to any other aristocracy: but I do say 
this, that getting into prison is no canse of 
reproach, as he makes it, and that it does not 
“ gvidence,” as he says, “a want of the fore- 
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sight and calmness necessary tobe possessed,” 
—sinee none could be more discreet, thought- 
ful, and calm, than the leaders of the trades’ 
union, and they are in Stafford gaol notwith- 
standing. Calm or loud, despotism imprisons 
democracy whenever it grows dangerous. * 

A more important point is the policy of not 
electing men pledged to other movements. 

Our friend talks largely of the ‘(Society 
for the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge ;” 
the “ Anti-State Church-Society ;” the “ Se- 
cular-School Society.” I said nothing about 
those—though ifa man gives his time to those, 
he cannot be giving it to us; but, what I did 
say, was, we should not elect men wedded to 
hostile political movement. We are engaged 
in a struggle of labour against capital, and we 
should not elect men united with the capi- 
talists. The question is not, are we to join 
a “parallel association,” as the writer says— 
but are we to join a hostile one, aud have its 
agents on our executive, to neutralise and 
strangle our movement? Such is the asso- 
ciation in No. 11, Poultryt—unfledged politi- 
cal birds, who have not yet got the first down 
feathers of democracy upon them? 

Why do I call them hostile? Because, in 
a struggle of labour against capital,-every ex- 
tension of the franchise, THAT INCREASES THE 
POWER OF THE RICH, MORE THAN IT INCREASES 
THE POWER OF THE Poor, weakens ant lessens 
the chances of the latter to obtain their rights. | 

I know of uo “parallel”? association. If 
financial reformers mean the same thing as 
the Charter, let them give up the field to the 
working-men, who raised the Charter fiftcen 
years before these political poultry had ever 
cackled. 

But, if they mean not the same—and they 
do not—if they meau merely an instalment 
of the franchise (as I showed in last number), | 
and that an instalment of 100 percent. given 
to the middle-class, for every ten per cent. | 
given to the working-class, and if that ten per 


iu our own. And you may depend upon it, 
as soon as the rich begin to love it, it will be a 
thing not worthy the affection of the poor. 

“Having said thus much as to whom I 
conceive the people should elect, permit me 
to offer a word to those whom they are elect- 
ing. There seems a misapprehension on the 
part of some, as to the amount of labour ex- 
pected from a member of the executive. I 
do not believe the Chartists expect unreason- 
able work from him—but I think they do ex- 
pect, and I know they have a right to expect, 
that their servants shall perform their work, 
and that it is not unreasonable to expect the 
member of the executive who remains in 
town, to attend at the office for at least as 
niauy hours as a banker's or a merchant’s 
clerk would do—and that each should be 
prepared to pass in rotation one out of every 
three months in the country. I do not see 
that a man need have the capabilities of a 
‘‘steam-engiue”’ to perform that, which, in 
his respective liue, is performed by every 
commercial traveller or trader’s servant. 

J regret that any should refuse to serve in 
the people’s cause. Poor chanee has demo- 
cracy when its best men refuse to serve it. 
This is false pride, and its error should be 
pointed out to a friend, (however intimate 
and valued,)—for he is no honourable man 
who does uot reprove the errors of a brother 
as freely as the sins of a foe. Nomanshould 
bo too proud to live by work; and if not 
too proud to take wages from a private 
employer, no man should be too proud to take 
them from the noblest of masters,—the peo- 
ple, in theholiest of works—their redemption. 
It is wrong—very wrong—to reject the helm, 
when called to it in the, most critical and 
dangerous hour. 

Is this the way to help the movement on? 
Stray lecturing and isolated tours won’t do 
it. The shout and the cheer of the meetiug 
may be more attractive—the independent, 


cent. be given only to the aristoeracy of labour | desultory journey may prove more pleasant, 


—then I say, it is a hostile movement, one 
ruinous to the people’s cause,—and the man 
who supports it, is, though unconsciously, our 
enemy. ; ~ 

I say, “though unconsciously,” for our ar- 
gument is not, as this writer tells you, “ that, 
all men are villains,’ —but it is, that we won’t 
be made fools, and have the old tricks of 1832 
played over again. I desire, as well as he, 


—but the steady, obedient, and assiduous 
service is what we waut ; and, when called to 
the post of duty, no man should shrink from 
it in the tfne of apathy. 

To the rally, then, every man who has a 
heart in the cause. We cannot spare one, 
amid the honest, sterling few, who staud un- 
shaken in the vanguard of our battle. 

Do you sce what comes of such refusals? 


to sce Chartism made “loveable,” but I do| You leave the helm to the incapable or do- 
not wish to sco it made a plaything and a signing; you repress the rising courage of the 
laughing-stock of the rich—I would sooner | people; you shake their re-awakening confi— 
sec it hate ful iu their eyes, than contemptible , deuce. 


* There have been many personal remarks written—these I do not answer, Whether I did 
or did not regularly attend the committee, when not on Chartist business in the country, has no- 
thing to do with the question, whether three, five, or nine should be elected as an executive—paid, or 
unpaid. The reader is referred to the weekly attendance-list, as published in the democratic 
papers. —Ih. J. 

t The Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association. 
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What must the people think and feel, when 


they call on those, whom they love and trust, 


to serve them—and one by one they answer : | side! 


—“Not I!” “NorI!” “NorI!” Is this the 
way to help democracy—and that in its most 
trying and critical hour? 

Oh,no! The Charter is endangered. Stand 


| onward. 


by it—stand by it! every man of heart. 
Strengthen your ranks! face round on every 
Hold up the banner in your centre! 
Stand firm, till the storm has blown by—then 
comes the signal, MARCH !—and we’ll move 


ERNEST JONES. 


Why is Ireland Enslabed ? 


Because superstition and servility have becn 
engrafted on tbe people. Of the superstition, 
nothing need be said; of theservility, take tlic 
following specimen from the Belfast News- 
letter, of the 3rd instant. - 

The Marquis of Downshiro has been trying 
to make the most of his estates. Enriched by 
the sweat of the helots who tilled his fields, he 
is seeking additional gain out of the minerals 
beneath theirsurfaee—mminerals whieh ought to 
be the property of the nation, and not of any in- 
dividual, ‘The iniquity df the minerals of a 
country being possessed by a few individuals is 
manifest. ‘Take the instance of iron. Iron is 

- requisite for the agriculture, manufaeture, and 
defence of a nation. If all the iron-mines of a 
country belong to about a dozen proprietors, 
those men can raise the price of it to any 
amount, leave off working the mines, or sell 
their produce to a national enemy! Do you say: 
“ Oh! then the Government would interfere.” 
Exactly so—but there you concede the prin- 
ciple. 

Access to that which is necessary for the 
well-being of all, should never depend on the 
self-interest of one. 

Well—the noble Marquis has been making 
the best penny he can out of his mineral riches, 
and the Belfast News-letter goes into ecstacies 
of gratitude at ‘the patriotic exertions of the 
Marquis of Downshire, to develope the mineral 
resources of his extensive cstates’’—“ the dis- 
tinction to which he is entitled, by the ardour 
he has evinced....in opening up the mines.” 
Is the ardour of every shopkecper to sell his 
goods equally patriotic ? N 

But the servile company, whose foundry in 
Belfast is supplied with iron by the noble 
Marquis’s patriotism—(the reader will under- 


stand tbe patriotic Marquis does not give! 


them the iron, but sells it to them for as much 
as he can get)—thought their new foundry 
would not be sanetified, unless sprinkled with 
the holy water of the noble Marquis’s presence. 
Therefore, his lordship was humbly solicited 
to draw the first bar out of the furnaee. He 
complied; and, accordingly, ‘ Tne MARQUIS 
oF Downsnire, attended by the managers of 
the works, Messrs. Gladstone and Paee, and 
other gentlemen, commenced, with his ordinary 
coolness, and manly contempt of affectation, to pre- 
parc himself for his part. Flinging off his wrap- 
per of Irish-manufactured frieze, along with 
his inner eoat, [do you not thrill, reader ?] and 
tueking up his shirt-sleeves to the arm-pits, (!!) 
he displayed a pair of sinewy arms, of which the 
brawniest workinan inthe place might be proud, 
[if the starved serf ate, and drank,’ and slept, 
and lodged like the noble Marquis, he would 
have brawny arms, too] and seizing in his hands 
a massive pincer, with it grasped the solid 
red-hot bars.” (111! 

Think of that, reader. He really didt A 
marquis did it—and nobody ever did such a 
thing before! 

‘«The noble Marquis then resumed his outer 
apparel.” He did! positively! He did not 
rol] home in his splendid carriage, in his shirt- 
sleeves! How admirable! As the Belfast 
News-letter says : ‘It is paying no flattery to 
the Marquis of Downshire to say, that ho 
deserves the warmest encomiuns in our 
power to express, for affording this fresh in- 
stance of genuine patriotism ! ”’ 

It is thus the teachers of the people—the 
press—write in Ireland; and let the reader 
remember, the Belfast News-letter is not a 
Romish papcr, but a violent Protestant one, 
and a bitter opponent of the Pope and Popery, 


England's Prosperity. 


A QUESTION. 


How comes it, if England is as prosperous as | that, within the last few wecks, threc joint- 
some maintain, that, for months past, the co- ! stock banks have suspended payment ;—that 
lonial trade is in a condition literally hovering | employers arco in all quarters beginning to rc- 


upon the verge of ruin!—that every week, 
in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, &c., some 
fresh failure occurs among the great firms ;— 


duce wages ;—that the mills are beginning to 
run short time ;—that strikes are multiplying 
throughout the country ;—that money is a 
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drug in the market, owing to the want of 
confidence which is neccssary for its employ- 
ment,—and all this in a period of profound 
peace and domestic quiet, with eonsols ncarly 


at par, and the coffers of the Bank of England 


nearly choked with bullion! 

To conceal the terrible truth, the Times 
parades the last return of pauperism im 
England and Wales. By this return it appears 
that, whereas the amount expended for the 
relief of the poor, in 1850, was £5,395,021, in 
1851 it has been only £4,970,722 ; and that 
there has been a decrease in the amount of 
money expended in 607 unions, this year, 
of £181,665, or 5.2 per cent. “If,” says the 
Times, ‘we are importing-four or five million 
quarters of wheat every year, besides other 
grain, and if we are not doling it owt in relief, 
who, in the name of common sense, are the 
people that eat it, and pay for it?’ Well, we 
admit that England is not entirely pauperised 
—that she is still able to buy the crust her 
rival grants her in exchange for her very life’s 
blood, wasted in the gulfs of artificial toil— 


but has, in reality, pauperism decreased 
The figures of the 7imes are as fallacious as 
all ex parte statements ever must be. The 
total expense in the 607 unions, in the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1850, was £3,469,897 ; 
but the COST of maintenance was twenty per 
cent, less in the ycar ending with Michaelmas 
last,—so that there ought to be a decrease of 
£693,978 upon the past year; whercas the 
actual decrease was only £181,665, which, 
taken from £693,078, leaves a positive in- 
crease of £512,813! But large numbers of 
paupers have emigrated during last year from 
England, the expense of each of whom, in the 
workhouse, would amount to £10 per annum. 
Hence, 18,600 emigrant paupers would save 
the whole amount of last year’s decrease, and 
it is confidently asserted that far more than 
18,000 paupers have emigrated from the 607 
unions included in the return, since Michael- 
mas, 1851. 

What now becomes of the statistics of the 
Times 2 


The Co-operative Mobement. 


THE CASTLE STREET TAILORS. 


[We give insertion to the following, be- 
lieving that every act of a public man, per- 
formed in his official character, should be 
weighed before the tribunal of public opinion 
—and iy amenable to its judgment. ] 

Ix giving your readers a statement of the 
doings in the Castle Street Association, which 
led to the expulsion of nine of its members, I 
shall confine myself te the unvarnished facts, 
that an unbiassed opinion may be pronouneed 
on “who are the tyrants.” Of the aforesaid 
association two “historics” have appeared : the 
one by Thomas Hughes, Esq.,—the other by 
Walter Cooper; the former full of kind in- 
tentions, “ wise saws and modern instances;”’ 


À 


ble evils, jealousy and disunion.” Alas! sir, 
it is a sad and sorry picture to see “history” 
made the father of falsehood ; it?sa fact that 
jive weeks had ‘not clapsed, ere one of our 
‘brethren’? fell a sacrifice to Mr. Cooper’s 
“iron grasp.” Jealousy and disunion! how 
came they? and what was the “head and 
front” of this first victim’s offending? Sim- 
ply this; the man had repaired a job, for 
which he charged nine hours’ labour (4s. 6d.), 
when Mr. C. disputed, and said cight hours 
was sufficicnt—that as an attempt had been 
made to impose on the association, he would 
discharge the individual, which he imme- 
diately did. No over-charge had been made in 


the latter replete with sophistry and mis: | 
representation. On the 11th of February, 
1850, commenced the much-vaunted Working | 
Tailors’ Association, of 34, Castle Street. 
Nine men, unknown to each other, began the 
work which was to redeem them from the 
master and the sweater, increasing their num- 
ber in the first weck to 17. At the end of 
the first quarter we numbcred 30. ‘Listen 
we now to the historian Cooper. He says :-— 
“We called each othcr brothers, sang songs 
about labour’s social chivalry—we did won- 
ders in the way of work and proft, and for 
four or five months all went smoothly enough. 


the case. Thus, for sixpence, Mr. C. denied 
labour, and the right to live by that labour, to 
his fellow-worker. Nothing could restore 
this man to his position, although two deputa- 
tions waited on the manager for that purpose. 
Here was the first sample we had of forgiving 
others their trespasses as we wish to be for- 
given. Ah! indeed, these are “terrible evils,” 
How sad the contrast with the following from 
Hughes. Hesays, page 7:—* The feeling which 
prevails in the workrooms is most encouraging ; 
they are open to the world, and those who take 
an interest in the matter, should go and see for 
themselves.” Again he says :—“ I think no fact 


But the slack season came, for which we had 
not provided, and brought with it those terri- 


can prove more clearly that these men, at least, 
are fit to govern themselves than this,—that 
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they. voluntarily left in the hands of their 
manager an absolute power of dismissing any 
of the number during the first three months of 
their associated life,” i 

Again, let us see how this “power” was 
directed; whether it tended to enervate or 
strengthen the men’s confidence; whether it 
was uscd in a manner calculated to engender or 
to allay “ those terrible evils, jealousy and dis- 
unian.’’ Inthe penultimate week of our first 
quarter’s existence, it was unanimously agreed 
that the manager should be asked this question, 
viz., whether he had any objection to any in- 
dividual then in our number, if so, to say whom, 
and they would retire, as it was then. spring, 
and no difficulty would be found in their ob- 
taining employment elsewhere. “No,” was the 
bland reply. Seven days had not clapsed ere 
two more fell victims to misplaced confideuce, 
For what? ‘Can’t say.” 


On the part of the men every endeavour was 
made to know why those two could not be 
allowed to wnite—cvery means was nsed to re- 
store them to share with their fellow-workers. 
At this time that base and sycophantic mode 
of memorialising was resorted to, but, alas! to 
no purpose,—a mode which must ever debase 
and dishonour the man, and enslave the mind. 
Yet in the face ofall this we are told, for “jive 
months” all went smoothly enough, and that 
this is the “most democratic movement of the 
present day.” 

Let us now examine this “ democracy.” Does | 
democracy elect tts chief, or allow one to be] 
heaped nponit? Is it democrafic to say, “that 
the association from time to time may nominate 
a manager or foreman from among their body, 
so that there shall always be a manager to re- 
present the association. Provided always, that 
so long as any of the capital advanced by the 
promoters shall be nnpaid, the promoters reserve 
to themselves a right of vote on the appointment 
of the manager, and on the regulations of the 
associations relating to his powers and duties ?” 
If this be democracy, it has no confidence in 
itself, and is only fitted for slaves enjoying 
the blessed privilege of calling themselves “ re- 
publicans of the workshop.” Nota single in- 
dividual wonld be safe who had the temerity to 
nominate any other person than the man whom 
the promoters delighted to honour, 


Is it demo- | 
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cratic to tell men “that the promoters shall 
cause the said house to be fitted up and fur- 
nished at their own expense,” &e, and then 
charge it to others? Is it democratic to say 
“ that a competent accountant shall be employed, 
who shall make up the accounts of the associa- 
tion once in every week, &c, ;” and yet when it 
is found that a competent sum has been paid for 
performing: a task incompetently and slovenly, 
those who dare speak of it shall fall sacrifices to 
‘‘ ignorance,” unaccompanied by any kind of 
conception? If this be democracy in faith, let 
us not any more “talk big about our own demo- 
cratic feelings.” 

Return we now to the lith of May, 1850, 
when we started as the veritable association, 
As leasehold property after a stated period 
passes into the hauds of its owner, so thought 
wethat the first lease had expired with us, 
namely—probatiop. With regret we acsepted 
a code of laws from the manager, this having 
been left in his own hands. Now, sir, I hold 
it as a maxim that the man who has the making 
of the law, should be the first to show his 
obedieuce toit. AsI have before stated, we 
memorialised the manager (not of our choice) fer 
the re-admission of two of our fellow-workers, 
but to no effect; bickerings, there had been 
nore ere this. Fcur or five of our number, 
whose zeal outdid their good sense, caused the 
‘ memorial”? to be taken-out of the workroom 
with the determination to meet secretly, and 
also to wait upon the promoters, in order to 
effect the returu of the two already mentioned. 
When one of us was asked to join the “eoa- 
spiracy,’’ he objected unless the whole number 
should be made acquainted, as well.as the 
manager, with what was about to take place It 
waa cowardly to attack the manager without 
his knowledge; wlien we ourselves were asking 
open investigation. However, the coaspiracy 
became known; an open statement made un- 
fortunately introducing into the ranks that 
feeling of hostility which had originated in the 
head. A ballot was the result by common con- 
sent, which led to four being declared finfit 
persons to remain in the association , three were 
dischargec accordingly. More next week. 

GQ. E. HARRIS. 

4, Great James Street, Lisson Grove. 


Atrocities of our Landlords, 


We extract the following from the Dundas 
Warder (Canada), sinee such atrocity should 
be known through the wide world. How long 
will the world-tolerate this ? 

. ‘The following horrid story is told by the 
Quebec Times. To ship people to any part of 
the northern portions of America, east or west, 
go as to land in the month of October, without 
proper clothing, and without money to support 


thom during the winter, is next door to a high 
erime :— 

“Pauper ExrcrantTs.—We noticed in our 
last the deplorable condition, of the 600 paupers 
who werc sent to this country from the Ennis- 
tymon, and Kilrush Unions, We have to-day 
a still more dismal picture to draw. Many of 
our readers may not be aware that thero lives 
such a personage as Colonel Gordon, proprietor 
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of large estates in South Uist and Barra, in 
the Highlands of Scotland; we are sorry to be 
obliged to introduce him to their notice under 
circumstances which will not give them a very 
favonrable opinion of his character and heart. 

“ It appears that his tenants on the above- 
mentioned estates were on the verge of star- 
vation, and had probably become an eye-sore 
to the gallant Colonel. He decided on shipping 
them to America, What they were to do there 
was a question he never put to his conscicnce. 
Ouce landed in Canada, he had no further con- 
cern about them. Up to last week, some 1,100 
souls from his estates had landed at Qucbee, 
and begged their way to Upper Canada, where, 
in the summer season, having only a daily 
morsel of food to procure, they probably escaped 
the extreme misery which scems to be the lot 
of those that followed them. 

“Ov Thursday last, tho ship ‘Admiral,’ from 
Stornoway, inthe Highlands, arrived here with 
413 paupers from Colonel Gordon’s estate, per- 
fectly destitute, without food, warm clothing, 
or money. Many of them ehildren under | 
fourteen, and old men and women. Ou their | 
arrival here they voluntarily made and signed | 
the following statement :— 

“t: We the undersigned passengers per ‘Ad- 
miral,’ from Stornoway, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, do solemnly depose to the following 
facts :—That Colonel Gordon is the proprictor 
of estates in South Uist, and Barra. That, 
among many hundreds of tenants and cottars 
that he had sent this season from his estates to 
Canada, he gave direction to his first factor, 
Mr. Fleming, of Cloyne Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
to ship on board of the above-named vesscl a num- 
ber of nearly 450 of said cottars, from the estate 
in Barra. That, accordingly, a great majority of | 
these people, among whom were the under- 
signed, proceeded voluntarily to embark on 
board the ‘Admiral,’ at Loch Boisdale, on or 
about the lith of August, 1851. But that 
several of the people who were intended to be 
shipped for this port (Quebcc), refused to pro- 
ceed on board, and, in fact, absconded from 
their homes to avoid embarkation. 


who was accompanied by the ground-officer of 
the estate in Barra, and some constables, to 
pursue the people who had run away among 
the mountains; which they did, and succeeded 
in capturing about twenty, from the mountains, 
and from other islands in the neighbourhood ; 
but these only came with the officers on an 
attempt being made to handcuff them. And 
that some who ran away were not brought 
back, in consequence of which, four families, at 
least, have been divided; some having comein 
the ship to Quebec, while other members of the 
samc families are left in the Highlands. 

‘< The undersigned further declare that those 
who voluutarily embarked, did so under pro- 
mise, to the effect that Colonel Gordon would 
defray their passage to Quebec: and the 
Government Emigration Agent there would 
send the whole party, free, to Upper Canada, 
where, on arrival, the Government officers 
would give them work, and furthermore grant 
them land, on certain conditions, 

“s The undersigned finally declare, that they 
are now landed at Quebec, so destitute that if 
immediate relief be not afforded them, and con- 
tinued until they are settled in employment, 
the whole will be liable to perish with want. 

«<¢ Heétor Lamont, and 70 others.’ 

“ This is a beautiful picture. Had the scene 
been laid in Russia or Turkey, the barbarity of 
the proceedings would hare shocked the nerves 
of the reader ; but when it happens in Britain, 
emphatically the land of liberty, where every 
man’s house, even the hut uf the poorest, is 
said to be his castle, the expulsion of these un- 
fortunate creatures from their homes—the 
man-hunt with policemen and bailifis—the 
violent separation of families—the parent torn 
from her child, the mother from her daughter— 
the infamous tricks practised on those who did 
embark—the abandonment of the aged, tlie in- 
firm, women and tender children, in a foreign 
land—forms a tableau which cannot be dwelt 
on for an instant, without horror: Words can- 
not depict the atrocity of the deed. For cruelty 
less sayago the slave-dealers of the south have 


Where- |been held up to the execration of the world.” 
upon, Mr. Fleming gave orders to a policeman, | 


Our Laws, 


IL—THE LAW OF DEBTOR-AND CREDITOR. 


Nortuixe ean be more ill-judged or more ini- 
quitons than to imprison a man for debt. A 
protest was made against such imprisonment, 
by a recent det of the Icgislature, whicli pro- 
vided that a man should not be imprisoned for 
small debts,—unless fraudulently or recklessly 
contracted—and then that the imprisonment 
should be for the fraud and recklessness, not 


smal thing, must, in such a ease, hold doubly 
good with a larger. : 

Let us now trace the absurdity and iniquity 
of ‘arrest for debt.” A man purchases goods 
on credit, or borrows money. He suddenly 
falls into-difficulty—is unable to pay—and what 
is done? He is prevented from trying to pay 
—his ability of paying is put a stop to,—he is 


for the debt, as such. The Americans have | not allowed to make money—he is}thrown iuto 


gone still further, 


Now, what holds good in a’ prison! 


Why the very aet by which the 
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creditor tries to recover his money, is the one 
which throws the greatest difficulty in the way 
of getting it! The wise law would be, to allow 
the man to be at large—to follow his business, 
to make money—to have him up before the 
court, when it was ascertained that he was 
in receipt of funds, to order the payment of 
instalments, and then to imprison him, if, being 
able, he’still refused’ to pay, for this would 
be a species of fraud, and an imprisonment 
for that offence, and not for debt. 

Again: the blow frequently falls on the 
wrong head. A man contracts a dcbt—he is 
unable to pay it, owing to the dishonesty of 
another—who suffers? Perhaps the man who 
is the real causo of the non-payment:is never 
touched—perhaps, as is the case in numberless 
instances, he has acted within the letter of the 
law—he is not legally liable—but the poor man 
who has been victimiscd by the one, is now to 
be punished by the other ! 

Again: a man becomes unable to pay owing 
to the insolvency of another. What is donc? 
Why he is imprisoned, or made insolvent also 
—and the matter is mended by ruining two 
men, when there nced have been the ruin of 
one alone. 

To remedy this, no creditor ought to have 
itin his power to make a debtor an insolvent, 
ora bankrupt. A court or commissioner ought 
to be empowered to investigate the state of a 
mercantile man’s affairs, and if, though not 
solvent at the time, there was a prospect of 
his recovering his position, the court should 
refuse to make that man a bankrupt or insol- 
vent—but should, from time to time, examine 
his proceedings, until he should have become 
once more solvent, with a view to prevent any 
inproper advantago being taken by the debtor. 

Again: no man ought to be deprived of those 
articles which are neccessary to the following 
of his trade. The law recognises the principle 
when it says : the tools of a workman necessary 
for his trade are not to be taken; aud that in 
a case of insolvency, &c., a certain amount of 
household goods and apparel shall remain un- 
seized. Dut while the law recognises this prin- 
ciple, it does not carry it out in practice, to a 
sufficient extent,* For instance: if the tools 
of a workman ought to be exempt, so ought to 
be the waggons, horses, carts, harrows, ploughs, 
&e., of a farmer—the books of a lawyer—the 
necessary stock-in-trade of a shopkeeper, &e. 
Superfluous stock, &., only ought to be sold 
off for the benefit of the creditor, who ouglit 
to have a claim on the procceds of the remain- 
der, under the same restriction as provided by 
the Small Debts’ Law,—and by the Insolvency 
Law as it now stands, in one of its present as- 
pects—namely: thongh the goods an insol- 
vent may acquire after having passed through 
the conrt are not liable to exceution and scizure, 


yet his income is ; he may be bad up, and the 
court may order a certain portion of his in- 
come to be set aside for the repayment of his 
debt.. 

Now, where is the use of first selling the 
man up, ruining him, and then, if he crawls 
upward again, deducting so much from his in- 
come ? How much better would it not be, not 
to ruin him first, but let the deduction from his 
income be ordered and enforced at the outset, 
when he has better chances of repayment. 

It may be urged, ‘‘if the creditor, by the 
seizure and sale of a debtor’s goods, can repay 
himself at once, wlry should ho net do so?” 
Why? Because one man has no right to gain 
or toindemn? fy himsel fby the ruin of another. If 
the debt was fraudulently or recklessly con- 
traeted, punish him for fraud or recklessnass. 
But you have no right to ruin a man because he 
is unfortunate, and to enrich yoursclf out of 
bis misfortune, 

Again: what is aman sued for, ifit is not to 
recover the money due? Ifa man owes one 
pound, and cannot pay that, surely he is still 
less able to pay two! Notwithstanding, the 
law adds materially to, often doubles, often 
trebles, and scxtuples the original debt! The 
legal expenses have to be paid, before the cre- 
ditor gets a fraction; and then the law, instcad 
of facilitating the recovery of the debt of the 
creditor, in nine cases out of ten, throws an 
insuperable difficulty in the way, 

To remedy this, the law should never IN- 
CREASE the debt it is trying to DIMINISH. 

Therefore, no fecs, dues, or imposts of any 
kind, should be levied in anaction for debt— 
but summonses should be granted, and served, 
plaints heard, judgments given and enforced, 
without one iota of expense to either creditor 
or debtor. i 

The attendant cxpenses should be defrayed 
in the same way in which the judge is paid— 
by a given sum paid by the state, out of the 
national revenue. 

Many a poor man cannot recover the money 
duc to him, because he cannot find moncy to 
carry his case into court. 

Do you object that this would encourage 
litigation? Not in the least! For it might be 
made a punishable offenco (as it is in some 
eases), to bring vexatious and unfounded actions. 

Thus our prescut laws of debtor and creditor 
are, firstly, unjust; since they punish, fre- 
quently, the wreng man, and visit as crime 
what really is misfortune. Secondly, thcy are 
unwise; because they promote the evil they 
attempt to remedy—they increase the debt 
they pretend to diminish—they throw obstacles 
in the way of the repayment they assume to 
facilitate; and instead of benefiting society, 
they ruin several in their mistaken ctlort to 
relicve one. 


* The Americans, in some states, exempt the homestcads, the farming implcmeuts, and standing 


crops fromi seizure. 
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II,—THE LAWS 


The laws of vagrancy tend to promote vice, 
without relieving the vagrant. A man is im- 
prisoned, and treated as a common criminal, if 
he is so poor that he cannot keep a roof over 
his head—ihis being the man’s misfortune, not 
his fault. He is actually put into prison for 
being destitute, though he may be willing to 
work. You may say, “ There is the work- 
house,” but the treatment of the pauper in the 
workhouse is worse than that of the prisoner in 
the gaol, and a stigma is attached, in society, 
to the name of “pauper.” The poor pariah, 
therefore, standing in the street, starving and 
houseless, knows that he must go to prison at 
any rate, if he docs not commit a crime—for 
he must go as a vagrant, But ifhe docs com- 


mit a crime, he may commit it unobserved, | 


and so escape. He thercfore steals, in order to 
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OF VAGRANCY., 


pay for a night’s lodging. Ifhe don’t steal, he 
must go to prison, beeause he has no lodging, 
If he docs steal, and is not found out, he need 
not go to prison, beeause he will have got a 
lodging! The incentives are, therefore, in 
favour of stealing-—all the advantages are on 
the side of theft, because not one in a thousand 
is discovered, and every man thinks he will be 
oue of the 999 to escape detection. 

Therefore, our laws of vagraney, instead of 
being a safeguard to the public, are an incen- 
tive to erime, and a fruitful source of making 
criminals, 

Such are our laws! A clear proof that when 
the foundations of society are radically wrong, 
every pillar that you plant upon it, will be 
cruslied and distorted. 


HE HAS LEAGUED 


« But Socialism, as Lunderstand it, is incon- 
sistent with social order and the security of 
property. That being the case, I am entirely 
convinced that it is important and beneficial 
to humanity, when à man, plain or simple, 
however undeserving, can influence by his 
acts and by his activity the next struggle in 
Europe. Now it is not my merit, but from 
the state of my case in my country, that I can 
somewhat izfluence the next revolution, which 
is unavoidable in Europe. Ard T declare that 
1 have the most determined resolution to influence 
it in such a way, as that it shall not take a di- 
rection cont, ary to the great principles of secu- 
rity for personal property,  * = £ 

“ But mea who, like me, merely wish to es- 
tablish raticnal freedom, will, in such circum- 
stances (the advent of a democratice and social 
Republic), lose all their influence, and others 
may get influence who may become dangerous to 
that principle.’—M, Kossuth’s Speech to the 
Profitinongers, Vide “ Daily News,” Novem- 
ber, 1851. 

Mourn ye, Democracy! Kossuth has fallen 
Off the proud pedestal, built kim by thee; 
Urged by ambition’s vile dictates—forestalling 

That high sense of duty adored by the free— 
Kings would he o’erthrow, but not to extend 

to 

The people their rights in a true Social 

sense— 
Wealth and position alone would he tend to 

Exalt, while Toil suffers by specious- pre- 

tence, 
Sold! sold again! On a reed that ia broken— 

Lured by fine phrases, and cloquent rant 


Against Tyrants and Tyrannics, Beatty | 


spokcn— 


WITH OUR FOES. 


We've lIcant—and applauding the Dema- 
gogue’s cant— 
Have rushed forth by millions, in homage have 
hailed him, 
As Freedom’s stern champion—and Lonoured 
his name— 
Ilung on his words—and where slander as- 
-eailed Lim 
Dared his traducers to sully his fame. 


Oh ! how we loved to believe him unrivall’d— 
Dwelt on the tones of his deep, manly 
voice ; 
Canght up its fire, as the flash from his eye 
call'd 
The impulse of ardour to sanction our choice, 
England’s lank labour slaves ! rushing to greet 
him— 
As one who was still poor - Humanity’s 
friend— 
Knowing not self, with sueecss, could entreat 
him 
To usc us as tools, to attain his own end. 


Leagued with our foes—who by discords di- 


vide us— 
Choice hath he made, let him keep to it 
still, 
Conquer without him, shall we—he’s supplied 
us 


A motto: “ No obstacles if ye but will.” 
Yet a lesson he’s read us, and sad isthe warn- 
ing, 
Forget it not ! Shrink from those covetous 
elves; 
And when the bright morn of dear Liberty’s 
dawning, 
To make Freedom certain, depend on yourselves t 
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Many—who know how I’ve sternly contended 
Resenting when stigmas upon him were 
cast— 
Bidding them wait till himself he defended, 
And proved by the people he stood to the 
last— 
May blame me for now having changed my 
opinion, l 
What joy shouid I feel could I prove him the 
same 


As I deemed him—unswayed by a love of do- 


minion— 
And blot out the stain that now. sullies his 
name ! 


On his words and his acts—which too surely 
conviet him— 
Our hopes in the future in faith I relied ; 
Yet while I presume not in act to restrict him, 
In the friend of our focmen—oh ! ean you 
eonfide ? 
However distasteful — the 
- spoken !— 
Too oe have Peoples by such been mis- 
ea—. 
Blood hath flowed freely—and hearts have been 
broken— 
eee jue triumphed, and Freedom lay 
ead, 


truth must be 


ATHOL J, Woop. 


WOMAN’S 


A NOVEL.—IN 


L—Tue WORKING-MAN’s WIFE 
I.—Taur Youxa MILLINER. 


WRONGS. 


FOUR BOOKS. 


IiL.—Tur TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tue Lapy or TITLE. 


IL—THE YOUNG MILLINER. 
_ (Continued from page 652.) 


“ Anna I” said Trelawney, and his ealm, 
manly voice carried comfort and strength to 
her in every tone, ‘“ Anna! you are mine, 
and I am yours. 
arm—it shall support and shelter yon-~and 
so we will walk out into the world together. 
Come !”’ 

Lamb-like, she followed; she felt that she 
was helpless; with confiding orreckless resiz- 
nation—gentle, impulseless, as though she had 
no longer a will of her own, she obeyed his 
every word, followed his every motion—and 
so they did go forth into the world. 

As they passed out of the -house, terror of 
Trelawney silenced every’ voiee, and forecd 
some semblance of decorum on the crowd—for 
a crowd had gathcred—but the voice of Tread- 
stone was heard from the rear rank : 

`e Assault and battery—he, he, he itll be 
in all the public papers—he, he, he !” 

Trelawney’s brow darkened ; it was disagrec- 
able, at the least—his family, his relations, 
would hear ofit. What would they say? 
Trelawney had left his room with a proud, 
indignant love, with a heroic resolution to do 
his duty towards Anna, and “face down the 
prejudices of the world.’ Those prejudices 
met him, ere he had reached the door-step, 
like cold water. Not to say more, he felt 
daunted and uncomfortable. 

Oh world, how strong thou art ! 

And Anna * she looked nor right, nor left— 
she shunned the sneering glances that might 
be felt through the grim silenee. But onee, 
she stole a timid look upward to -Trelawney’s 


|now lay in him ! 
Rely on me ! Lean on this 


face, and elung more fondly to-his arm, She 
knew that her only protcetion, her only hope, 
Alas, for her, whose sole re- 
fuge and dependence is the eonstancy of man ! 


X.—LOVE’S SUMMER: 


Charles Trelawney had taken lodging for 
Anna in a respeetable house. He loved her too 
well (a truc love is wedded to respect) to take 
her to a disreputable neighbourhood. He was 
too jealous of her purity to take hera question- 
able abode; andin order to obtain an honour- 
able dwelling-place for her, he passed her off as 
his sister. But he eame too often, he spoke 
too tenderly (ah! brothers do not love sisters 
so kindly, so devotedly!) for the safety of his 
scerct. He was watehed—he was overheard ; 
and while poor Anna mourned, with love’s 
spirit of monopoly (for love is a monopolist) 
Trelawncy’s too frequent absence, his too fro- 
quent presenee excited, and verified the sus- 
picions of the mistress of the house, 

Her manner beeame rude and insolent to 
Anna, whose requests remained unobeyed, afd 
whose feelings were wounded every hour by 
the remarks and looks with which slic was 
assailed, She lived in a perpetual terror, yet 
she shrank from mentioning her fears to 
Charles, lest it should render his visits more 
scarce and.short, and these visits were her only 
solace in her mournful, mournful solitude. 
There was a perpetual constraint upon her—a 
continual apprehension. She feared to speak to 
him above a whisper, and she feared to whisper, 
lest she should strengthen suspicion. She lived 
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a wretched life! One by one she was passing 
through the stages of her bitter expiation. 

At length, one morning, the landlady came 
with a severe countenance—Charles had staid 
later than his wont on the preceding evening 
—and said, with violent upbraiding, she would 
no longer allow her to stop in her house. It was 
a disgraceful thing fora disreputable person 
like her to palm hersolf off upon respeetable 
people; and she insisted upon her leaving her 
house that very day. 

Anna could do nothing bnt bow to the re- 
proof in silenee—and-weep. What could she 
answer the world—the cold, inexorable world 
was against her, It classed her at onee with 
the great troop of the depraved, the designing, 
the fallen daughters of crime, and vice, and 
sin, What did it know—what did it care for 
the extenuating cireumstances? What did it 
know—what did it care for the terrible trials 
of that poor child of want and suffering ?— 
that tender young heart wreeked against its 
base conventionalities. - 


Oh! reader! Donot imagine that our object 
is to extenuate sin, or to gloze over vice with 
sentimental sophistry—but we do say this,— 
broadly, boldly in the face of soeiety and all 
its power, its prejudiee, its ignoranee, its 
cruelty, do we fling down the assertion; that 
young ‘girl was better, more virtuous, more 
good—aye! more pure—éhan ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the sanctimonious tyrants 
who, in their self-righteous morality, would 
trample that appealing spirit down into the 
street! i 

Hunted down again—driven by the wolves 
of mock morality from her fresh refuge, with 
tears and breaking heart, Anna faltered forth 
the faet of her expalsion to Trelawney when 
he came. 

Her lover pressed her in his arms; he kissed 
away the tears from those soft, sweet, blue, 
eyes, He could not bear to see her grieving 
thus—he loved her still so dearly—and folding 
his arms around her, as though to shield her 
from the world, he swore to cherish and protect 
her—to tend her, and love her for ever; and 
cursing, with scornful laughter, what he called 
the hateful conventionalities of lifo—proud to 
show how he defied them, he bore her away 
from the house. 


The career of Anna was progressing rapidly. 
She now lived with him openly and ayowedly 
as his mistress, She settled down in her 
shame. 

But there was at least this comfort: there 
was not the constraint of concealment—the 
terror of discovery, She breathed freer. There 
was a pause in the bitter blast that was to chill 
her out of life. 

And those were happy days—those first few 
honey-days of their unblessed union! Charles 
seareely quitted her side—the domesticity of 
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love was new to him—aud its novelty was 
ravishing. And Anna !—Oh! sle grew more 
beautiful every day, her very soul came melt- 
ing in her eyes—a sweet melody baurted her 
voice—a buoyant grace adorned ler every 
movement. Freed from the drudgery of heart- 
sickening toil and care, lier mind expanded— 
the treasures of her mtellect opened forth— 
but, alas! she became more sensitive—less 
proof against adversity—as her delicate hand 
grew softer and more white, so her nature 
grew less capable of tolerating the harsh, rough 
surface of society. 

She was blessed, indeed, but thoze Oases of 
life make bitterer the barren desert that sur- 
rounds them ! : 

Soon the passion of Charles Trelawney be- 
gan to cool. A thousand little annoyances, 
that had been lost amid the unspeakable bliss 
of their new union, began to make thémselves 
felt. It was soon known that a yonug girl 
lived with him, and mothers and guardians, 
who speculated on lis hand for their daughters 
or wards, for he had large expectations, ceased 
to invite him to their parties. Young ladies 
ceased to flirt with him, and their mammas 
cast sinister looks. His friends began to ridi- 
cule him, and to blame him: it was all very 
well to have an amour, but not to parade it in 
his home with all the sanetion of legitimate 
domesticity. They advised him to send Anna 
baek, whence he had taken her: Anna — 
blighted, despised—ruined ! Anna—who lived 
by him, and for him only ! 

Peeuniary embarrassments joined to these 
social vexations. His allowanee had been suffi- 
cient to maintain him in comfort: but they 
were inadequate to the new calls upon his 
purse. He hadto maintain another—to keep 
house—his purse could not support the burden 
—hegot into debt. Soon his parents heard of 
his conduet, and the most reproachful letters 
were sent to him: ‘* Was this what his parents 
were pinehing their household for, in the ex- 
pectation that he was following up his profes- 
sion, while, in reality, he was living in open 
disgrace with a common harlot? Did he 
mean to bring his grey-hcaded father—his 
fond mother—in anguish to the grave?” Every- 
thing was had recourse to, that could play 
upon his feelings. He began to think—to 
doubt—to feel dissatisfied with himself. But 
one look of Anna—so good, so gentle, so con- 
fiding, so innocent, so helpless——oh! it 
chased away all his misgivings, but it brought 
the tears to his eyes—it had onee brought the 
fond, glad smile to his lips. 

His father threatened “to come up to 
town, to turn the woman out of his lodgings 
—illness alone prevented him.” Charles 
lived in constant terror and agony. He 
trembled lest the visit should take place— 
Anna insulted and maltreated—he dared not 
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quit the house, lest she should be left alone 
to face him ; he trembled to remain, lest he 
should suddenly sce the dreaded visitor come 
up to his door; he wanted to seek another 
dwelling, but now poverty tied him—he had 
not the money requisite to pay his way out 
of the neighbourhood. 

At last, by borrowing from friends, he 
moved to a humbler and a duller lodging, in 
a remote part of town. Thus once more 
they were hunted from their refuge by the 
hounding spirit of society. Like weary birds, 
scarce could they rest and breathe, ere the 
wolfish pursuit scared them on through the 
stages of ruin. 

They lived under a feigned name, to avoid 
the dreaded visit, and Charles broke off, as 
he thought, all clue to their wandering. 
Here their economy became more rigid. All 
that Anna could do, was done; she joyed to 
make his home pleasant to her lover—ever 
watcbful for his slightest wish—her thousand 
winning ways—her thousand pretty devices 
—and the kind efforts of her helpless poverty 
to soothe—to amuse him—deserved the wor- 
ship of angels; but alas! she could not sup- 
ply him with what he wanted: money—ease 
—society—the world! Intellectual, highly 
educated, versed in literature, politics, and 
tho arts, as her lover was, poor Anna, with 
her neglected education, could bring him 
nothing but Nature and Love. And, alas! 


with the child of the world, Nature and | 


Love (after the first heyday of passion and 
enthusiasm is passed, and they live so short 
a time!) become insipid and unamusing, and 
to compensate for all the sacrifices of posi- 
tion and intercourse, of ease and affluence, 
he had a companion whom he could not own 
—whom, if any one called, he was obliged to 
motion out of the room with a blush, and 
with whom he could not venture to be scen 
in public, stealing out with her in the dusk 
along the parks, and at every step trembling 
to be recognised ! 

Charles Trelawney’s love began to chill be- 
neath these thousand petty influences. Anna 
still maintained a power over him, but it was 
another sentiment that called it forth—love 
had sunk into pity. Alas, for her whose re- 
liance is only on the pity of hor spoiler ! 
Trelawney’s absences from home now became 
long and frequent—he grew moody and frac- 
tious. It is true, when he saw Anna pained, 
the sight of a tear would recal him to her 
side; he would fold her in his arms, while 
her sad, sad eyes were turned so mournfully 
towards him! Then, when alone, he would 
walk about with hurried steps, and begin— 
yes ! to curse his folly! With a self-righteous 
sophistry (though based on truth as well,) he 
dwelt on what he once before had spurned 
to think of—the grief and anger of his pa- 
rents. 


It was a shield against the arguments | of my coming here. 


of his conscience, for, a3 his love waned, he 
summoned the self-reproach of the truant son to 
stifle the self-reproach of the truant lover. 

He never, again to do him justice, enter- 
tained the idea of abandoning Anna, “No! 
he would have died first! He would stand 
by the consequences of what he’d done—he 
would not do anything so dishonourable— 
but it was a sad business, and he cursed his 
Soliy !” 

, Love ‘and pity had sunk a step lower—it 
was honour alone that Anna had for her re- 
liance. 

Alas! for her, whose reliance is only on 
the honour of society ! 

And Anna—did she mourn the peace and 
calm she-once had known—did she mourn 
her lost innocence? (Lost innocence !) No! 
given with her whole soul to Charles, she 
mourned only his lost love—for she could 
feel its loss—she could see and hear its loss 
in every look and turn, save that now and 
then, and for a flceting moment, the olden 
music returned to the voice, the former light 
to the eye, to make the blank more dreary 
when ‘twas past. 

XI.— THE VISIT. 

Onc morning, while Charles Trelawney 
was from home, and while Anna was working 
alone in her room, the door suddenly opened, 
and an elderly lady of stern, repellent aspect 
entered uninvited. 

Anna rose—her heart beat quiek, 

The lady looked at her intently and sternly. 

“ Does Mr. Charles Trelawney live here?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ And am Iin his room ?’ 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ And who are you? 
here ?” 

“Me? ma’am ?”’ 

“ Who are you?” 

‘ Madam—I am——” 

aC Mae 

The poor girl felt her suffocating tears burn- 
ing her heart, and a deep blush came scorehing 
to her eheek, 

“ Well?” said the lady, with a cutting cold- 
ness, and seating hersclf quietly. 

Anna burst into tears—her only answer. 

“ You are his mistress—are you not? Tye 
not been mistaken.” 

The old lady rose, and added,— 

“I am his mother!” 

“« You! Oh, heaven a 

“I, Isuppose you didn’t exactly expect me 
here? And whereismyson? Answer. You 
Can cry afterwards.” 

“Charles has gone out, madam.” 

“ And pray, where is he’ now ?”’ 

‘ At the lecture theatre—at tho University.” 

“ That’s well: then we can finish before he 
returns. No doubt you understand the reason 
I have been informed of 


How is it I see you 
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the scandalous conduct of my sou—I have 
written scveral letters without avail—and I 
have resolved on coming down myself, to put an 
end to this disgraceful business: Hear me, 
young woman! I do not come here for the pur- 
pose of reproaching you. Reproaches with 
persons of your sort would be thrown away ; 
but I order you forthwith to leave my son’s 
house, and, as I detest all scenes and noise, and 
as I don’t wish the matter to be carried further, 
here is a cheque on my bankers for £20. 
There's no nced of another word—the business 
is settled—you had best go.” 

There was a deep silence. | 

“Did you hear me?” 

“Well! Have you heard me ?”’ 

Anna remained motionless—her eyes fixed 
in agony on the speakcr's face—her arms hang- 
ing helplessly by her side—her mouth open as 
one who was speaking—but there came no tone. 
The old lady seized her rudely by the arm. 

“Come! We must end this, and quickly. 
You have understood me, I suppose? I 
order you to quit this room before my son 
returns !” 

“Mercy! madam? mercy, for the love of 
God !” eried the poor girl, falling on her knees 
hefore the stern old woman. 

“Enough ! enough ! 
Do not constrain me to have recourse to 
force, to expel you from the house.” 

“Madam! oh, madam! for heaven’s sake, 
do not drive me away. Let me see him once 
again.” 

“ To try to seduce him, eh ? 
him to disobey me ¥”’ 

“Oh, no! good heaven! no! but to wish 
him farewell—to embrace him once more!” 

“What impudence} Embrace him!” 


To persuade 


“Oh! Ifyou but knew! itis because I 
love him! Yes! Great God! love him— 
love him! I have ruined myself for his sake 


—to him I have sacrificed my reputation !” 

“The reputation of a milliner !—and, no 
doubt, it was not the first time you made the 
sacrifice.’ 

“Madam! madam! say not so, for the 
love of mercy! I was pure—I was—I was— 
believe me. Ask all who knew me !—Madam | 
but do look at me—do I look like a bad girl? 
Do you see my anguish? If you but knew 
how I love him—hig wife will never love him 
more—his wife will never be more true to 
him. Enquire of the people in the house— 
I speak to no one but him. Isece no one but 
him—I do not even open the window. Ma- 
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-me, 


I detest all scenes. |. 
cognised by. that title. 


dam ! do not tear him away from me—oh, 
spare me—spare me V’ 

“Young woman | you are insane !” 

“No! Oh,no! But Charles is my life 
—my hope—my all ! - If you take him away 
from me, you kill me. Ihave grown so to 


"ag what you please—but let me be near 


him—on my knees, with folded hands—see ! 
—I beseech you !” 

“T regret you should put so much passion 
into the matter,’ said the lady, in a voice 
somewhat less harsh, ‘You may be less 
guilty than you appear, but that is nothing to 
I have come to save my son from dis- 
graceful entanglements, To-morrow he leaves 
town with me, therefore, resign yourself to see 
him po more, and forget him.” 

“ That is impossible !—he—leave ms—for « 
get him! What—I to remain alone! I should 
go mad!” 

And Anna, in fearful excitement, bounded 
up from her attitude of supplication. 

Suddenly, she seized the hand of Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, and pressed it to her heart. 

“Do you feel—madam? Do you feel? 
That’s his child, I shall soon become a mother. 

“í Miserable creature!’’ cried the old woman, 
white with rage, ‘dare you confess this proof 
of your infamy ?’’ 

“ That is the child of your child,’ resumed 
Anna, folding her hands, and weeping, 

“ And who assures me of that ?’’ 

“Madam !— Oh! before heavyen, it is his 
child!” 

“Oh! perhaps you want to have him re- 
I understand you, now 
—designing minion! You try to frighten me 
with a public exposure.” 

“ No ! no! no!—but it is his child—yours ! 
what is to become of it ?”’ 

“ You can’t be ignorant on that head; there 
is the hospital, and the parish.” 

Until then Anna had observed a meek and 
suppliant attitude ; but wounded now in the 
dearest, holiest, sanctuary of her young heart 
—her dawning mother’s love—the weeping girl 
suddenly raised her death-pale forehead, and 
stood erect, proud, noble, 

The old lady looked at her, and said, “Take 
this cheque, and let us close this painful 
business.’ 

Anna took the cheque—tore it coldly, and 
quietly returned to the chair she had occu- 
pied when Mrs. Trelawney entered, 

“ We will wait till your son returns, madam. 
This is his house,” said she, with calm dignity. 

In vain Mrs. Trelawney tried to tear her 
from her grand silence, She could not provoke 
a single word. 

Enraged—she rushed to the door, 

“I go—I will await his return. But, 
miserable woman! he shall not monut that 
stair, You shall never see him again.” 

Anna made no motion, spoke no word—and 
the old lady descended the steps rapidly. 

Anna sat in silence—waiting—and watching. 
She waited, motionless, and speechless, The. 
twilight was descending—and no Charles Tre- 


feel the need of sceing him—of hearing his | lawney came, 


Voice ; let me remain near him as his servant | 


(Yo be continued.) 
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(Continued from No. 84, p. 678.) 


XXVI.—THE RIGHT BANK. 


Taer 11th of July was the day fixed on by 
Görgey for his effort to break through the 
Austrian lines. After the severe repulse he 
had met with in his attack on tlic entrenched 
camp, Haynau had taken up his head-quarters 
at the village of Nagy Igmand, fronting the 
camp and fortress from the south. He vented 
his fury on the districts within reach of his 
arms, and executed tho clergymen who had 
taken any part in the Revolution. His forces 
on the right or southern bank of the Danube, 
surrounded tho Hungarian army in a semi- 
cirole, from Atsh to Almas, Tho Russian re- 
serve was in his rear, while an Anstrian corps 
under General Ramberg, had been sent against 
Buda, which his vanguard reached on the day 
fixed by Görgey for the battle. 


At nine o’clock on the morning of that day, 
under cover of a thick mist which hung 
along the ground, two corps and the cavalry 
division issued, unobserved, from the Hunga- 
rian camp. Meanwhile, patrols coming in 
reported that the cnemy wero concentrating 
strong bodies of troops at Atsh. At eleven 
o'clock, the first thunders of artillery boomed 
through the mist; firet from Almas, and then 
from the vinevards of Uj-szény, whero Asser- 
mann had led his columns, and commenced his 
attack on tbe Atsh forest. 


At the same time General Pigetti moved tho 
cavalry division in the same level of advance 
towards Herkaly. 

Görgey, still weak, and disabled from his 
woand, had himself taken to the entrench- 
ments, on the height of which he sat, watching 
the battle, 


Unfortunately, Pigetti, instead of breaking 
on the enemy ina charge, commenced a can- 
nonade— ineffectual, since the encmy werc in a 
covered position. 


The third corps, which advanced on the 
Igmand road, against the enemy’s centre, 


attacked Czem, which was the key to their 
position. Tho village was gallantly taken at 
the point of tho baycnet. Tho Austrian line 
was broken—tho gate to tho command of the 
right bank of tho Danube was opened—Gor- 
gey’s plan was being crowned with success— 
“ but before my reserve columns,” says Klapka, 
could press to the eliargo, and follow up our 
advantage, the gap in the enemy’s battle-line 
was filled by the whole of the Austrian reserve, 
and by the Russian division Paniuline, who 
received the’ fugitive brigade, rallied it, and 
sent it, with a strong support, back to the 
charge, whilo cighty ficld pieces opened upon 
us from the neighbouring heights. For an hour 
the earth trembled with tho roar of the cannon, 
which, assembled on one point, were to decide 
the fate of the day. Theeffect, on either aide, 
was ruinous, The field was strewn with 
corpses. Batteries were dismounted, powder- 
carts exploded. We kept our position; so did 
the Imperialists, Somo of their divisions re- 
treated for a time without rango of the fire, 
but they wero cither roturned or were replaced 
by fresh troops. If, according to the disposi- 
tions, Nagy Shandor and Pigetti had ad- 
vaneod, and joined the attack of the third 
corps, they would have secured the victory— 
for tho enemy, wavering as it was, could not 
have resisted the impetus of their charge. But 
Nagy Shandor advanced slowly, and Pigette 
did not move at all. The favorable moment 
passed, and the Austrians, who wero strongest 
in tho ceutre, seemed to prevail. Leiningen, 
who saw his battalions lose ground, placed him- 
self at tho head of his reserves, and led them 
onward to another bayonet charge. The whole 
of his corps followed. Beforo I could manage 
to support this hasty and disorderly attack, 
they were exposed to a raking fire, and, after 
several unsuccessful charges, they were com- 
pelled to fall back, Leiningen was 80 far ad- 
vanced, that his retreat lay for a thousand 
yards within bearing of the enemy's guns. His 
troops suffered proportianably. The courage of 
his corps (at other times the bravest in the 


* Kossuth and Hungary commenced in No. 26. 
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army) was seriously shaken, and without lery and foot, who fell off and retreated en 
reater successes in cither wing, another attack | échiquier, and ranging in a line, and with their 


in the centre was not to be thought of. 

“ Leiuingen rallied his troops under shelter 
of the heights along the Igmaud road; I has- 
tened to the right wing to direct the battle in 
that quarter, I found the troops in full retreat, 
and the Atsh forest, which was thrice lost and 
won in the course of this day, was agaiu given 
up by our troops. 

** Another unsuccessful assault convinced me 
of the certain loss and little gain which would 
result from a continuation of the attack. It was 
la:o in the day, and I ordered the whole line to 
retreat under protection of the batteries. 

“T could not expose the army to severe 
losses, which would have ruined it in its future 
Operations.” 

I have given the deseription of this decisive 
battle—decisive of the future movements of the 
army—in General Klapka’s own words, who, 
owing to Gorgey’s illness, held the command 
that day. 

From this account it appears how nearly suc- 
cess crowned the effort—that the neglect and 
delay of Generals Shandor and Pigetti alone 
frustrated the attempt, 

“Pigetti,’ Klapka observes, “ whose inacti- 
vity was the principal cause of the failure of our 
attack on the enemy’s centre, excused his con- 
duct by protesting that, just in the decisive 
moment, his batteries were short of ammunition, 
and that a new supply was not sent early 
enough to enable him to support his advance by 
his artillery.’ 

A poor excuse—since he should have seen 
that the supplies were sent before his a1umuni- 
tion began to fail. 


It is evident that, had the Generals per- 


formed their duty, Gdrgey’s plan would have 
saved Hungary—as it was, he was doomed to 
watch, chaincd, like a Tautalus, to his seat, the 
failure of that plan through the wretched in- 
competency or negligence of his commanders. 
It is also probable that, had Görgey been able 
to lead the troops in person, the same courage, 
the same spirit he had previously infused into 
the soldiers, the same active supervision and 
forethought, the same presence of mind in mo- 
ments of extremity, would, in this instance, as 
before, have gained the victory. Fate willed it 
otherwise. 

The immense combined army of the Imperi- 
alists rolled after the retiring Hungarians—the 
return to the camp is thus described .—*‘ In the 
course of the retreat, the enemy made several 
attacks with the whole of the cavalry, which 
were brilliantly repulsed by General Nagy 
Shandor, whose irresolution had hitherto pre- 
vented him from taking part in the battle, but 
who advanced to cover the retreat of the left 
wing. His hussars of the first and eighth re- 
giments drew up for the protection of our artil- 


horses at rcst, they allowed the enemy's horse 
to approach them within distance of a few 
yards, when they fixed their columns, and then 
commenced the onsct. When repulsed, they 
retreated round and disappeared amidst the 
squares of foot, who meanwhile presented their 
front to the enemy, and rallied, while the enemy 
was being raked bya harassing fire of musketry 
aud cartridge, which occasioned a severe loss, 
and compelled them to turn and fall back.” 

One thousand five hundred werenumbered in 
killed aud wounded on the Hungarian side in 
this day's battle. The loss of the Imperialists 
was equally great. 

The failure of this attempt to break through 
on the right bank decided the future’ fate of 
JJungary. There remain hut two alternatives 
between which to choose—either to remain 
with the army in Komorn, or to retreat along 
the left bank, 

Had Görgey wished to terminate the war by 
a surrender, he would have chosen the former ; 
for, shut up in a fortress, with the combining 
forces of Russia and Austria to surround it, 
hemmed in hy a junction of Priuce Paskiewitch 
with Haynau, severed from the rest of Hungary, 
nothing but a surrender remained possible. 
This, then, would have been the very position 
to choose, if an excuse for surrendering had 
been sought hy Görgey. 

To march along the left bauk of the Danube, 
was to meet the main army of Rrssia under 
Paskiewitch, and the reserve under Grabbe and 
Lacken—it was to front danger, but it was also 
the only means of braving it—it was the only 
chance of saving the country, for he would come 
up with the Russians before they could form a 
junction with the Austrians, and he would fall 
on Paskiewitch befere he could unite with the 
other Russian generals. 

Morcover, Paskiewitch was still at Erlau—it 
was probable he should have only a part of his 
force to engage, and would thus be able ta 
break through between the Austrians ad- 
vancing along the right bank, and the Russians 
marching from tle north and east, to form a 
junction with Visocki and Perczel, who stood in 
the centre, and to fall back on Dembimski and 
Bem, wlio were making heed iu the south. 

Gorgey accordingly summoned the leaders of 
the army to his quarters on the evening of the 
lith. ‘‘ All the commanders protested they 
would prefer the most desperate struggle to the 
danger of being cut off and surrounded in Ko- 
morn, where the want of provisions and ammu- 
nition would scon compel them to make a dis- 
graceful surrender.” 

These words of Klapka sufficiently prove the 
loyalty of intention, and the determination of 
resistance with which Görgey set out on his last 
and fatal march, 
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That march began early on-the morning of 
the 13th of July. The last luggage vans crossed 
the Waagat noon. The garrison in Komorn 
was left isolated and alone—and the bold, ad- 
venturous expedition was commenced, 


XX VIL--RETROSPECTION. 


We have now brought the history of the 
Hungarian insurrection from its historical and 
social origin to the last act of its eventful drama. 
We have unveiled the secret causes which 
wrecked the public good against selfish indivi- 
dualities, but the plot thickens—the interest 
deepens, as the conclusion draws near, 

It is our duty now to pause, for the purpose 
of taking a retrospective view. We bave already 
sketched the historical career of Gérgey—we 
have already analysed the motives dictating his 
military operations ; now, when so near the eve 
of his surrender to the foc, it becomes our duty 
to examine the views he entertained as to the 
national policy of the insurrection. : 

To record one feature of a man’s character, 
and to omit another, is an act of injustice, and 
by conveying an erroneous impression, is a mis- 
statement of facts, A half truth is often a 
whole lie. 

We therefore cxtract from the pages of Kos- 
suth’s ardent admirer and friend, Klapka, the 
following analysis of Gsrgey’s political views. 
Görgey was no democrat. As Kossuth strove 
at first but for a constitutional monarchy, and 
then for a middle class republic, so Gorgey was 

‘averse, throughout, to republican form, had 
little sympathy with republican institutions, 
and, though ready to chastise a refractory king 
for breaking through a constitution, but re- 
luctantly punished him by removal from a throne. 
A thoroughly military character, when the force 
of circumstances had involved him in the guid- 
ance of a republican war, he then rebelled 
against the supremacy of penmen and civilians. 
In Klapka’s words:—* Gorgey was a soldier 
- throughonf. A Spartan education, an innate 
and carefully fostered stoicism, which at times 
“yan into cynicism, and a manner of thought po- 
sitive, and foreign to all ideal creations of the 


mind, impressed his character with that strik- | 


äng roughness which wag ať war with all forms, 
and which eauscd him to look with decp aver- 
sion on the pomp, pride, and circumstanco of 
commonplace revolution, the’ unruly proceed- 
. ings of an excited crowd. These sentiments, and 
- his attachment to a legitimate power, remained 
~ Gn hinrunshaken, ev2n amidst the overpowering 
storm of a revolution. So long as the Hunga- 
rian government of 1843 moved on a smooth 
“Teal pivot,—so long as their actions had the 
King’s name and authority, they fonnd in 
Görgey one of their staunchest adherents, and 
one who was firmly resolved to support them, 
with all the energy of his iron will, against the 
Austrians, whom he hated as the hereditary 
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enemies of his country, But when, after the 
resignation of the Bathyany cabinet, he re- 
ceived the commants of the government, not 
from the constitutional Hungarian War Office, 
but from a Committce of whom the major part 
were civilians, who had no knowledge of military 
things, he appears to have become impregnated 
with the conviction, that the fate of the country 
could be decided only by a soldier. After the 
fatal battle of Schwechet (in autumn 1848) he 
was appointed to the command of the army on 
the Upper Danube. And when this appoint- 
ment opened an unlimited field to his ambition— 
when he looked around, aud found no military 
character that could vie with his, the thought 
was but natural, that fate had destined him to 
play that left part. 

“The contradictory disposition which the 
Committee of Defence sent him in the course of 
his retreat, in December, 1848, and the unde- 
cided, nervous, and planloss conduct of that 
body, prevailed at length against his patience, 
and incited him to a determined opposition, 
He betrayed that form of mind in the course of 
his march through the mountain cities (Jan. 
1849).” A 

The following extracts from his proclamation 
on that occasion will at once reveal his senti- 
ments :— 


« Waitzen, 4th January, 1849. 


“To TRE HUNGARIAN Corrs ON THE UPPrER 
DANUBE, 

“I believe that the cause of Hungary is a 
just cause. 

« And I mean to stand at my post, as long as 
itis left in my power, even though the best 
among us were to waver and to withdraw their 
arms from the support of the just cause.’’ 

‘He then alludes to the errors and fallacious 
measures adopted by the Committee of Defence, 
whose mere civilian pens presumed to dictate 
the operations of his campaigus, He endeavours 
here at once to place his conduct in a legal 
point of view. In alluding to the orders which 
he obeyed, he savs :— 

“ I received these orders from a board of 
functionaries which Meszaros, the responsible 
secretary-at-war, (elected by the country, and 
confirmed by our King, Ferdinand V.) him- 
self had acknowledged to be’ tho supreme 
power of POVernMent,..........seeseeeseereeok WAS 
conscious that my actlon was not illegal, and 
that the Royal Hungarian corps. under my 
command was not induced to any such illegal 
action, solong as the Committee of Defence did 
not disavow its own leading principles. j 

“But on the lst of January 1849, when the 
corps on the Upper Danube, in spite of the 
orders to fall back upon the first line before 
Buda, was still resolved on combat before Hau- 
sabegh, Tarnok, Soskut, Bia, &c., the Commit- 
tee of Defence, instead of justifying our confi- 
dence in their loyalty, their heroic perseverance 
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in the vicinity of the danger, most inexplicably | of the country, would endeayonr to overthr 


and suddenly abandoned the capital, thus devot- 
ing us (and still more by the sending of a depu- 
tation to the cominander-in-chief of the enemy’s 


troops without our knowledge and consent) to a | 


helpless and even equivocal position. This 
measure was calculated to make many of us 


suspicious less we had been caused to descend | 


from the elevated position to which we are eñ- 
titled, as champions of the conetitutional liberty 
of Hungary! to the humble condition of beings 


who are used as the means of promoting the | 


egotistical interests of individuals.” 

Görgey then callcd on the troops to sign a 
declaration containing tho following passages: 

“The Hungarian army of the Upper Danube, 
of which the essentials once formed part of the 
Austrian military establishment, (that is to 
say, before the sanction of the Hungarian War 
Office placed the Hungarian regiments under 
the sole and exclusive direction of that office,) 
took, obedient to the will of the constitutional 
king of Hungary, their oaths to the consti- 
tution of that country......... Notwithstanding 
the most melancholy political troubles, they 
have since remained faithful to their oaths, by 
yielding their obedicnce only to the commands 
of the Hungarian, responsible secretary-at-war, 
or of the Committce of Defence, whose legality 
has received that secretary’s recognition and 
sanction. 

“ Leaning on this incontrovertible fact, the 
corps of the Upper Danube makes the most 
decided protest against any insinuations of its 
having served to promote the private interests 
of any party in Hungary, and the corps brands 
all such rumours as disgraceful calumnies,” 

An account is then again entered into, in this 
memorable declaration, of the achievements of 
the army, and the “ equivocal conduct” of the 
Committce of Defence towards it. The gist of 


this statement is to fix the struggle upon a’ 


legal and constitutional basis—to make it a war 
of the constitutional king against the foreign 
emperor, (regardless that both were the same 
man;) or, at most, of a constitutional govern- 
ment against a monarch who infringed the con. 
stitution. It was a protest against insurrec- 
tion — and “privato interests” may perhaps 
mean the revolutionary party. 

The Declaration continues :— 

“ In order, therefore, amidst the political in- 
trigues which are likely to prey upon our un- 
fortunate country, to maintain an unshaken and 
legal position, the corps of the Upper Danube 
makes the following declarative professions :— 

“Istly,—The corps of the Upper Danube, 
faithful to its oath for tha maintenance of the 
constitution of Hungary, a3 sanctioned by King 
Ferdinand V., intends to defend that consti- 
tution against all foreign encmics. 

“ dndly,—But the corps of the Upper Danube 
intends likewise to oppose all those who, by 
untimely republican agitations in the interior 


| bayonets, guns, and stores, 
| led him to the mournful conviction of the cer- 
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the constitutional kingdom. 
“ Waitzen, “ QORGEY, 
“ Bih January, 1849: “ Major-General,” 

"This declaration struck dismay into the 
government at Debrezen. Many called it 
treason. It was resolved to place the army 
under a foreigner, lest native leaders should be 
tempted by ambition, A great mame was 
sought—Dembinski -was selected for the pur- 

ose, His appointment gave great umbrage to 
all the Hungarian generals—and Gorgey’s in- 
fluence forced him to resign in favour of Gen. 
Vetter, who succeeded him. 

The illness of the latter brought Görgey to 
the chief command about the end of March, and 
victory having driven the Austrians past Ko- 
morn and Ragb, Kossuth joined the army on the 
"th of April. At Gödöllö he held a conference 
with the commanders of the corps, and on this 
occasion acquainted them that, since ‘‘the new 
constitution of the Austrian empire did not re- 
cognise the ancient constitution of Hungary,— 
since the country was thus degraded to the 
level of a province, of a crownland of the Haps- 
burg dynasty,—and since all hope of mediation 
was cut off by the despotic phrase—‘ There is ne 
treating with rebels; it had become necessary, 
openly before God and the world, to confront 
this shameless perjury and unparalleled treason 
with a public and decisive act.” 

“The other commanders agreed with Kos- 
suth’s views,—Gdrgey was silent. But at 
Leva, when the news reached him that the 
parliament had voted the act of repudiation, 
Görgey professed to dissent from this measure.” 

* After the victories at Sarlo and Komorn, 
he accepted the post of secretary of war ia the 
new cabinet; this step of his implied his assent 
to the change in Kossuth’s administration and 
policy.” 

It will thus be scen that Görgey took up 
arms readily in a constitutional struggle—but 
that he supported a republican insurrection 
only with hesitation and reluctance. That he 
did his duty in the field, however, under either 
aspect of the war, his. greatest enemy cannot 
deny. 

Another conviction entertained by Gérgoy 
deserves cspecial consideration: that is, the 
hopelessness of the struggle,as soon as Russia 
iaterfered. 

“© When the siege of Buda drew to its close,” 
says Klapka, ‘ the rumonr of a Russian inter- 
vention became daily more distinct; in the 
commencement of June there could be no doubt 
as to the intention of the Czar. Gurgey, im- 
pelled by his fatal practical manner of viewing 
men and things, eonsidered the forces of our 
enemies, and compared them with the means of 
defenco which were actually at our disposal. 
But what he counted on either side were the 
His calculation 
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t®inty of the enemy’s success, and of our own 
‘ruin. Gorgey’s calculations were those of a 
soldier, not of a politician—nor, indeed, of a 
Hungarian. All the moral advantages which 
in this war were om our side, appeared to him 
as mere illusions, and not worthy of notice. He 
misunderstood our national character, and cared 
little or nothing for the sense, for the original 
strength of the people. He counted his batta- 
lions.” 

It must also bo remembered that a strong 
party in Hungary were in favour of peace, who 
constantly importuned him to negociate an 
arrangement. 

“ They all co-operated in their attempts to 
persuade him that all resistance was in vain— 
that he alone could snateh the country from 
certain ruin, and.restore it to peace. Tho 
enemy, they said, would never consent to treat 
with Kossuth or the revolutionary government, 
but they would treat with him, and. him alone, 
whose proclamations to tho army had always 
adhered to the prineiples of legitimacy and 
monarchy.” 


Gorgey therefore, alone, had it in his power, 
supposing resistance to be in truth hopeless, to 
save the land from carnage and devastation, 
and to reserve the strength of its youth for a 
future struggle under more favouring auspices, 


With all these circumstances surrounding 
him—with these convictions more or less upon’ 
his mind—Gorgey set out on his last adven- 
turous march. Before him lay the front of 
Russia, behind him crept the snalkce-like coil of 
Austria, beside him glided distrust, intrigue, 
and treachery. With but a handful of troops, 
eompared to tho overwhelming hosts of his 
foes, he dared the appalling danger. In that 
last hour the heroic spirit of past victories 
seems to have rekindled in lis breast, -and as 
he swept majestically onward with the destiny 
of Hungary around kim, in the ranks of his 
devoted soldiers, the eye follows his steps with 
admiration, aud the historian will measure his 
deeds by the explanation given in this chapter. 


We now lift the veil from the last, great 


| closing scenes. 


The Mungarian Exiles, 


Hail! to the sov’reignty of truth ! 
Hail! to Hungary’s manly youth— 
Hail! to the day of coming years, 
When Freedom dries Hungaria’s tears, 
And vengeance shall repay tle debt— 
The tears of blood her sons weep yot ! 
Blood for blood, and life for life : 
War with Austria, to the knife— 
No thought—no word, but deadly strife! 
What reeks it to the fugitive, 
Or let die—or let him live? 
The home—the peace, ho eannot find, 
For ever madden in his mind; 
Till silence in the grave shall be 
A blessing to his misery. 
Then Ausiria tremble in thy might, 
“When desp’rate men shall arm for right. 
Hark! I heartheir trumpets sound. 
„Gaze! Isee their chargers bound. 
Round and round, the darkened air 
Gleams with battles deadly glaro; _ 
And frem the darkness‘eries Despair ! 
For tyrants’ blood is shedding there ! 

“ There where ev'ry step they move 
Stirs the ashes of old love— i 
There ! where every sound that rings 
Amidst the mountains’ echoings, 


Awakes some sleeping voice of youth. 
That hurls them back the naked truth; 
And whispers, answering to their tread, 
Como breathing ‘‘vengeance!’’ from the 
dead. 
Here, press the wreek of tyrants’ hand 
A small, but true and fearless band ; 
For life they heed, nor death they eare— 
Theirs! all that foemen do or dare! 
“My God! my God! tako that you gave-— 
s One stroke at Austria! then the grave ! 
‘ors all Task! ’tis all I crave ! 
“To show I would not die a slayo ! 
“ To let the lying despot know 
«That men are men, whate’er he do— 
««That silence means not, to forget— 
“ That absence ever may return— 
“ That Frcedom’s sword is ever whet— 
“That freeman’s sotl must ever burn 


S, R.* 


m 
$ 


* The above lines show the spirit of poesy. 
Thoso printed in italics are truly beautiful, We 
make this note on the poem, for.the lines are the 
first poetie effort of one who reveals the capabi- 
lities of a true poet, and will, we believe, devote 
his talents to the aid of true democracy. E.J. 
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TRADES’ GRIEVANCES. 


ee 


To THE WoRKING-MEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statemen 


of all the grievances under which you labour, 
collectively, for insertion in these pages. 


to the world at large. 


Ify 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, 


‘in your several trades, either individually or 
ou suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 


it shall here be published 


As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man needs suffer wrong in silence. 


All attempted reductions of wages, all acts 
the man, 
and address of the informant 


it is desired here to publish. The information must be authentic, 
must be given in the letter sent: but, if requested, from pru- 


of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 


and the name 


dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 
Accounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 


Advertisements of Democratic and Trades’ 


Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 


scriptions, and announcements of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 


charge. 


Letters to be addressed to Ernest Jonss, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London 


I.——THE MINERS 


THE SPITAL TONGUES COLLIERY, 


Taense wasin a recent number of tho Notes 
an article which emanated from Spital Tongue’s 
Colliery, in which deprecation was made of the 
compulsory means adopted to compel men to 
pay sixpence per fortnight to maintain a very 
inefficient medical attendant; and I regret very 
much, that the writer of that article did not 
make public mention of some more very heavy 
grievances whicli are imposed on the heads of 
the workmen of that colliery ; but as I happen 
to be working at the Spital ‘Tongu2’s Colliery 
myself, and experienced some of the great 
enormities practised by the employers, to look 
tamely on and submit without making a 
public exposure of their base, heartless system, 
would, on, my part, be a great dereliction of 
duty. It appcars very plain to me that the 
proprietors are very anxious to accumulate for- 
tunes, or else recruit embarrassed ones—that 
they insist upon having all the coals which the 
men work for nothing. or nearly so, as the fol- 
lowing will prove. ‘There are twelve of us 
working in one locality of the mine, at the 
stipulated price of four shillings per twenty tubs 
of 7 cwt. each; to work ten of these require us 
to labour twelve hours on the average, and pay 
for sixpenny-worth of powder, and twopenny- 
worth of candles, Were we to receive the full 
balance, it would leave us the splendid sum of 
one shilling and fourpence. But, ah! no— 
they cannot think of letting us have even this 
miserable pittance without exacting the one- 
half from us, bere has not been one single 
day this last fortnight, tomy certain knowledge, 


OF THE NORTH. 


wherein any one of the whole twelve men here 
employed have escaped being filched of nearly 
one-half of their earnings. One of these men 
informs me that he has a wife and six children 
to maintain out of this miserable pittance. I 
asked him the question how he managed to sup- 
port them, wondering very much how he could 
do so, as I could not even make a precarious 
livclihood myself, being a single man. Thean- 
swer was touching in the extreme. Alluding te 
his children, poor things! he said they were as 
ragged as sheep; neither could he get them 
anything to put on, This is an individual 
who toils incessantly every day above twelve 
bours in this pit; and what renders it still 
wors3, it is constantly surcharged with poi- 
sonous carbon—(what’s the government inspec- 
tor,doing?) Let ns just take a glance at the 
value of onc day’s labour: ten tubs of ‘coals 
sells at tie pit for about one pound ten shil- 
lings—there is neither freight or loadage to be 
deducted off; and I will just leave it to the 
public to judge, whether there is not a sufficient 
source of profit here without pilfering the poor 
workmen of their too hard earned pence. For 
myself, I can say, without fear of contradiction, 
that my existence would not be worth keeping 
at the price I have received at Spital Tongue’s 
Colliery. Even while I am penning this, the 
employers have refused to pay the workmen on 
their regular day, because they want some coals 
on the Saturday, to suit their own demands. 
They sent an individual about to inform the 
incn that they should have a quart of beer 
each if they went to work on the Saturday; 
but that they should not receive their fort- 
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night’s money till Saturday evening. But if] are really wishful for their emancipation, let 
the workmen had had one spark of manly dig-| them do something noble and dignified—let 
nity left, they would have insisted on being paid | them arise to a man, and join that system 
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at the origiual time, and spurned both them and 
the beer; for they may be well aware before a 
week transpire they will make them pay a tre- 
mendous price for their beer. If the miners | 


which will elevate them to their proper position 
—both morally, socially, and politically—viz., 
the Charter Asscciation. 

A NORTHUMBERLAND MINER, 


IL—THE LIVERPOOL JOINERS. 


In pursuance to your invitation to publish 
any account of oppression or injustice exercised 
by employers upon their men, I take up my 
pen to record another of those acts of injustice | 
by which the encroaching spirit of employers 
more and more manifests itself to us—the case 
in question is that of the joiners in the employ 
of Messrs. A. and G. Holme, of this town, 
joiners and builders. I may state for the in- 
formation of those not in the trade, that it is 
a custom for the joiners in this town (except 
in very few instances) to work in summer from 
6 am, to 6 P.M., and in winter from daylight 
until dark, with a reduction of two shillings 
per week. But this last few years an attempt 
has been made every winter to make the men 
work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for summer wages, 
without success, until last winter, when one 
of the large employers partially succceded, by 
getting the men to work from 6 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
But, however, a deputation waited upon the 
Messrs. Holme, and said they were willing to 
work from 7 a.m. till 6 Pr.m.; the answer was 
—that if they (the men) did not agree to 
their (the employers) terms, they would part | 
with 50 or 60, and keep the work back until 
next March. The men went to work on Mon- 
day morning as usual; but last Friday a paper | 


was sent into the shop, stating that those who 
would work from 7 a.m., getting their break- 
Jasts before they came, were to sign a paper 
to that effect. But no one signing, there was 
between 50 and 60 of the best paid and oldest 
men in the employ turned off last night, 
Dee, 20. There is no Joiners Trades’ Union in 
this town, and I, for one, have no faith in 
Trades Unions, as witness the Tin-plate 
workers of Wolverhampton, now in Gloucester 
gaol; besides, they can get plenty of men 
from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, aye, and Eng 
land too. Now all this seems a very triflin 

matter, but it should be recollected that it 
is impossible to see to work sooner than half-past 
7 A.M., and not later than half-past 4 P.M., 
which amounts to fifteen hours a weelkk—which 
they want the men to work for two shillings— 
the average wages being twenty-three shillings 
per week, added to the inconvenience which a 
working-man would experience by getting his 
breakfast before 7 o'clock. I will now con- 
clude, urging upon tho working classes-the 
necessity of political organization throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, o 

Your’s fraternally, 
A Wormina-MAN, 
Liverpool, Dec, 21, 1851. 


IIL—AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


The farmers of Chigwell have had a meet- 
ing about three wecks ago for the purpose of 
reducing the men’s wages in their employ, 
which they have done, Instead of getting 
12s. a-week, they only get 10s., and somo of 
the farmers wanted their men to work for them 
for nine shillings. The boys for scaring crows 
and other occupations get only three shillings 
a-week from daylight till dark, out in the 
fields in all weathers. The house at which I 
lodge is inhabited by a gardener, who works for 
the “‘gentlemen” in tho neighbourhood; his 
wages are 2s. 6d, a-day, but some will only 


give him 2s, and 1s, 6d, a-day, and find his own 
beer. Near where Iam at work, there are gar- 
deners at work for nine shillings a-week, and 
what do you think they have for their break- 
fast? dry bread and coffee water—it is but 
little better. Three are married men, and 
have a family to support—their house rent 
being two shillings a-week, and this within 11 
miles of London. Here is the place where de- 
legations are wanted. I have not mentioned 
names, as I know not what injury it might 


inflict. 
eet a 


IV.—THE WOOLCOMBERS OF HALIFAX. 


_[Everywhere reductions are being attempted, 
and in a time of ** brisk trade and high profit.” 
What will it be when trade is dull, and profit 
low. Those who know the sufferings of the 
woolcombers, and the intelligence, industry, 
and integrity of this much injured body of men, 


will feel, as we do, indignant at this dastardly 
attempt to crush prostrate labour, The Halifax 
woolcombers have issued the, following ad- 
dress :—] 

“We, the wooleombers of Halifax and its 
district, have had to submit to repeated reduce 
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tions of our wages, within the last thirteen 
montis; our employers not satisfied with this, 
they Have now deprived us of our fire and light 
money. This is a violation of our riglits, 
which we have enjoyed from time immemorial. 
These, with other reductions, we have had to 
endure within the last thirteen months, will 
amount to nearly thirty per cent. 

“Messrs, Whitworth and Co, were the first to 
deprive us of our rights, others soon followed ; 
it is but just to say, the firm of Messrs. Akroyd 
and Son, were the last in the train. This has 
ercated great excitement amongst the wool- 
combers, to be deprived of the last remaining 
privilege we had. 

“Under these circumstances, a general 
meeting was held, on the ninth of December, 
to consider what steps should he taken. 
After the meeting had been addressed by several 
speakers, it was resolved to appoint deputations 
to wait on tho respective firms, to try to get 
back their rights, of which they had been un- 
justly deprived. ‘The deputation was received 
by Henry Akroyd, Esq. (one of the representa- 
tives of the firm of Messrs. James Akroyd and | 
Son), in a gentlemanly manner; he listened to | 
their complaints with attention, and promised | 
to restore what they wanted, on condition that 
Whitworth and Co. would do the same; he 
kindly favourod the deputation with a note 
from his hand to that effect, and that as he 
(Whitworth) was the first aggressor, he ought 
to be tho first to comply. This, however, Whit- 
worth refused to do, unless all tho other firms 
in the district would favour him with a similar 
‘note as Henry Akroyd, Esq., had done, Ac- 


cordingly, the principal firms were waited upon, 
but they objeeted to gratify bis (Whitworth’s) 
ambitious desires with their signatures, and so 
the labours of the deputation proved unavailing. 
The general meeting which had been adjourned, 
again met to hear the report of the deputation; 
after which, it was resolved an effort should be 
mado to provide ways and means, by subscrip- 
tions among the woolcombers of all firms, and 
that an appeal be made to a generous public 
in order to help us to prevent one firm from 
holding a whole district ‘of wooleombers in bon- 
dage. 

“A committce and collectors are appointed 
to wait upon the combers and ether friends who 
may sympathise with us under our oppression. 
That no deception may be practised, the col- 
lecters will have a book with the words printed 
John Hammond, Secretary.” 


[Wos]combers ! -place not your trust in the 
“ kindly feeling and gentlemanly manner” of 
any capitalist. I impute no bad motives 
to Mr. Akroyd, more than the gencral policy 
of the whole capitalist elass—to depress labour, 
and pay wages as low as possible. It is all 
very well to say ‘‘I will raise wages if so and 
so docs,” but the kind speaker knows amazing 
well that the other won’t do it! How long will 
you be,led in leading-strings, andtwisted round 
the little finger of the capitalists—y our enemies 
—your bitter enemies, by the very constitu- 
tion of your false social system—by a soft word 
ora smiling face? Working men, arise! and 
learn to know yourselves and your foes. 


E.J. 


The Co-operatibe Mobement. 


(Continued from p. 685.) 


I.—To THE EDITOR oF Tor * Notss.” 


Sir,—To prevent collision, Mr. Walter 
Coopor had been placed at the masthead of the 
psucdo Association in Castle-street. After the 
dismissal of the three “conspirators,” the man- 
ager, on behalf of one of them, appealed to 
the “Associates” (!) for hisre-admission. Why 
was this? Beeause he was a friend of the 
Joremaws. Tho men in the workshops had 
no objection to this, provided all the excluded 
should be readmitted. But no,’the manager 
could not consent—asking from others that 
which he himself did not possess, for in his 
“t history” he says, “unless tho men had in 
their hearts the spirit of brotherhood,” no- 
thing “would make them feol that they were 
brothers.” Oh, thou “faithful exponent” of 


working men’s views—thou who darest repeat 
the calumny on working men that they are 
“difficult to manage.” True, thou mayest 
have found them so, but, I tell you, and their. 
base caluminiators, that they arenot “difficult 
to manage,’’ when they have competent, kind, 
and just persons placed over them for that 
purpose. The dawn of the 11th of August 
closed the first quarter of the veritable (2) 
Association, and “brought with it those teri- 
ble evils” the performance of certain duties. 
The law (made by Cooper himself) stated 
that every third month, the council (four) 
with the mangger, should examine the ac- 
counts, and prepare a balance sheet with 
vouchers annered. Alas! what found they? 
| Books certainly. But as for accounts, it was 
confusion worse confounded. We found 
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twenty pages gono from the Order book, no 
Stock book; the Day book, Journal, and Log 
book, in no relation whatever, and, alas ! the 
Ledger, which had been kept by a ‘competent 
accountant,’’—a “comedy of errors.” Con- 
sequentiy, when the manager and his council 
ought to have been ready to mect their fellow 
associates, to render up their accounts, they 


were unable to do so, and the “competent | 


accountant” was ill. Thus passed the quarter 
and no Baiance-shcet! Trade very dull, wages 
low—not more than 14s.the average, the mana- 
ger must leave for a lecturing (?) tour. Before 
doing so we exhibited to those who had beei 
living in idleness on the work of others, how 
little we understood the “spirit of self sacri- 
fice,” by proposing that those who had been 
receiving two guineas per week with house 
rent aud coals, should forego their share of 
the profit. Bat, ch no, such monstrous idea 


“would not make mon feel that they were į 


brothers.” The love of gold was dearer than 
the love of man! 

Out of ten men (probationers), six still re- 
remained as nelpers, and it was now proposed to 
make them “associates,” to share the benefits 
the <Association was capable of conferring. 
This was opposed by the manager, but in- 
sisted on by the men ; this led to arbitration 
—and Messra, L.Jones and Holyoake declared 
against the men, because-the laws made 
no provision. Let Mr. Neale deny this, 
“Be it our blessed privilege to help them,” 
says tlic historic manager, “they are our 
bretliven.” Yes, slopworkers, you are, but 
be careful how yor leave your garrets and 
fly to ills you know not of. The Castle-street 
plan for increasing trade, was by reducing the 
ranks ! 

After a month’s absence on the part of the 
manager, it was unanimously resolved that he 
should be written to, Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent him,—I give it entire, 
that your readers may judge of the construe- 
tion pat upon it by the manager :— 

‘Doar Sir,—In reply to yeur letter, we, as 
asseciates, ananimensly agree, that, as manager 
of our Association, it is yaur duty to be at home 
at the head of our afairs,—especially so when 
you must be aware of the state which trade is 
in at present. We firmly believe if you were 
at honie exerting yourself to the utmost of your 
abilities to establish clothes clubs in different 
parts of London and places adjacent, we should 
not at present be suffering so much trom want 
of tvade; and furthermore, you must be well 
aware of the very unsatisfactory state our books 
were in when you left town, when, in justice, 
yon ouglit to have stayed with us until the 
accounts were fairly balanced. Jf we were 
any ways inclined to be suspicious, we would 
be led to believe that something was wrong, and 
that you fled from a fair examination of the 
accounts, Believing, however, that the sup- 


posed errors in the supposed balance-sheet 
whieh we have had sent, will be shown and 
proved by you to be no errors at all, and 
hoping we shall have the pleasure of seeing you 


socn at your post,—Yours in behalf of the 
Association, 


“Tre COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION.” 


This brings the manager back, but only to 
enact the tyrant. How did he proceed? did 
he show any “mental discipline??? No! Ye 
demanded an “ unconditional retraction ” of the 
letter. For what? Because it impeached his 
honesty. Where? In that part italisised. 
It no more touches his honesty than it does his 
neglect or incompetence. The letter was not 
retracted. I would advise Walter Cooper, the 
next time he essays to write “History,” to 
think a “little more about mental discipline,” 
and not forgot there are two kinds : that of the 
slave, aud that of the free and independent man. 

He now dismisses his council! ‘They take 
the law as their guide, and he has actually 

laced himself in the predicament of being 
obliged to consult the council about their own 
discharge. Arbitration again is resorted to; 
and L. Jones and Holyoake give in favour of 
the men! Foiled by his own laws—disarmed 
by “mental discipline,” he resigns! A letter 
is reecived by the associates from one of the 


‘promoters (Furnivall), calling on the men to 


fall down and worship their molten calf. Its 
iength precludes my giving it now, but does 
not out-do it for educated ‘* blackguardism.” 
Unable to bend the majority of the men by 
their cajoling, the promoters undertake the 
pilotage of affairs, promising an indiscriminate 
investigation. To their verdict I shail return 
next week. 
G. E. Harris. 


IL—CASTLE-STREET TAILORS, 


To the Editor of the “ Notes’? 


Sm, —] do not agree with the Christian So- 
cialist, that the way to expose a fallacy is to 
keep silence. [happened to be enticed to go into 
Castlestreet, but I hed not Jong been there be- 
fore I became so disgusted with the proceed- 
ings, that I voluntarily withdrew, as did several: 
others. Perhaps as Mr. Lloyd Jones knows all 
about Castle-street, he will inform your readers 
of the reason, I think it but just towards Mr. 
Harris, to add my testimony to his statements, 
and to thank him for the spirit he has shown. 

Marraew Tuomas, 
12, Dorrington-street, 
Holborn. 

P.S.—Who is J.T.? Working men do not 

wear masks. * 


* JT believe it is Mr. Ludlow. 
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TII.—To THE EDITOR or raz “ Nores.” 

Sm,—]I am by trade a carpenter, and am 
anxious to free myself and order from the 
trammels of the ‘middle man.’ Mr. Lloyd 
Jones tells us the present co-operative move- 
ment will do this. I telt him it will not. It 
may elevate a few; it will never emancipate 
the many. Co-operation, on a political basis, 
will alone do this. 

Pray let me ask Mr. Lloyd Jones whether he 
himself is not a middle man? Walter Cooper 
the same? Woodin and Co., the same? Do 
they not stand ‘between the capitalist and the 
labourer, living on the sinews of the latter? I 
tell them they are; and if we must have middle 
men, do not let us have them in disguise. 
There are stores at Limehouse where twenty 
families need not stand at a railway station, nor 
wait at a neighbour’s house for tbeir treacle,* 
and where busincss is carried on without a paid 
agency, or the fine name of“ commercial firm.” 
Let me also inform Mr. Lloyd Jones that it was 
political power which gave Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; political power gave the present middle 
class free trade, which Chartists denounce as 
“ humbug ;” and when the time shall arrive 
for the masses to possess that power, then, and 
not till then, will the slaves of England be free. 
Let us seek some better light than the candle 
of Mr. Lloyd Jones, in our miserable abodes, is 
the advice of 
Henry Baxter, 


‘West End, near Southall, 
Dec. 21, 1851. 


IV.—CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Manchester, Dec. 17, 1851. 


Dear 8irn,—In looking oyver the pages of the 
Christian Soctalist of this week I perceive the 
Editor, J. T., has the Beas so large in his own 
ey? that -he can perceive nothing in you but 


* This is in allusion to an argument used p 
Mr. Lloyd Jones at the Padiham Discussion, 


| evil, and he warns you, therefore, ‘‘as a dema- 


gogue whose interest it is to keep the working 
classes poor, in order that they may remain hie 
slaves.” 

Will you allow me to ask Mr. J. T. when the 
working classes were your slaves? for I can 
hardly see how those who never were your 
slaves can remain your slaves. 

I applaud much your lynx-eyed watch over 
the principles and the doings of the principals 
of these self-styled Christian co-operative as- 
sociations, as you will do much towards keeping 
down their mammonism ; for although I reve- 
rence highly the motives of Messrs. Maurice, 
Kingsly, and their band of benevolent con- 
freres, yet I cannot disguise the fact, to me too 
apparent, that Christianity never will be evolved 
by any number of capitalists, large or small, 
entering the arena of competition, to fight the 
battle of religion, in doling out for profits small 
quautities of flour, tea, coffee, sugar, butter, 
bread, and Bath bricks. 

Ab! my good Sir, Christian Socialism can 
only be worked out by each man learning his 
duty, and doing it. Christianity is self-sacri- 
fice, not. accumulation, either individually or 
associatively. 

We Hava No CHRISTIAN CAPTAIN IN THIS 
LanD, s% nammonism leads in every scheme 
now put forth for the redemption of the people, 
and the only idea is, how can we make most 
money, shall we make most by Owenism, or 
Christian Socialism, or some other bubble by 
which the earnings of the mnltitude can be 
drawn from them ? 

Trusting all may come to a knowledge of the 
grand truth, that as there is but one centre, so 
there can be but one circumference; that is to 
say, Men may associate for the common good of 
all mankind, but not for individual benefit at 
the expense of any. The first is Christianity ; 
the last, though dignified with the title of 
Christian Socialism, is positive active infidelity. 

J am, very truly your’s, 
Wittiam Witts. 


hy E Welcome the New Pear, 


*Tis past ! the old year is no morc! 
With its young breath, the new 

One ushers in (’twas so of yore) 
Fresh hopes—to perish too. 

For in the busy lapse of time— 
Though mankind brothers be, 
The wido world o’er, in every clime 

For self unceasingly. 
An ever grasping, sordid few, 
While building up their own 
Huge fortunes, strive, in doing go, 
To ernsh the millions down, 


What matters it if new or old, 
To us? we still must toil, 

And gather glitt’ring yellow gold, 
While plund’ring knaves despoil 

Us of our hard earn’d gaius, and say, 
’Tis duteous to support 

Our glorious Constitution—aye 
And rotten Church. In short, 

All kinds of craft; both king and priest 
Which, had we common sense, 

Would now be scattered west and east, 
With all its vain pretence. 
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The new-born year, to our hard lot, 
No diminution brings ; 

And why I welcome it, is that 
Stern Retribution wings 

Its way, with Time. ’Tiscoming; for 
Its advent, how I crave! 

That welcomes me to freedom, or 
A patriot’s honoured grave. 

Why should we thus the tools remain, 
Of Mammon’s vulture brood, 

When freedom may be ours again, 
If purchased with our blood? 
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Hail ! then, all hail! young ’Fifty-two. 
Propitious on the poor 

It smiles, unfolding to our view 
The great eventful hour, 

When Right with Might shall grapple, till 
By monarchy of Mind 

Justice triumphs: at its will, 
Shall happy peoples find 

The hellish spell is broke, that bound 
Us as with bands of steel; 

While class oppression to the ground 
Is hurled ! and ’neath our heel! 

Arno. J. Woop. 


Scene from the Sea, 


Waen within a few hundred miles of the Azores, | a single glance, and his hand bringing the 


we were overtaken by a succession of severe 
squalls. Forming almost instantaneously on 
the horizon, they moved down like phantoms 
on the ship. For a few moments after one had 
struck us, we would be buried in foam and 
spray, and then roll heavily ona heavy sca. 
We, however, prepared ourselves, and soon got 
everything snug. ‘The light sails were all in; 
the jibs, top-gallants, and spanker, furled close, 
the mainsail clewed up, and we were crashing 
along, under close-reefed topsails alone, when 
a man, who was coming down from the last reef, 
slipped as he stepped on the bulwarks, and 
went over backwards into the waves. 

In a moment, that most terrific of all cries 
at sea, “A man overboard, a man overboard !” 
flew like lightning over tho ship. I sprung 
upon the quarter-deck, just as the poor fel- 
low, with “his fearful human face,” riding 
on the top of a billow, fled past. In an in- 
stant all was commotion; plank after plank 
was cast over for him to seize and sustain 
himself on, till the ship could be put about, 
and the boat lowered. The first mate, a bold, 
fiery fellow, leaped into the boat that hung 
at the side of the quarter-deck, aud, ina voice 
so sharp and stern—I seem to hear it yet— 
shouted, ‘‘In, men! in, men!” But the 
poor sailors hung back; the sea was too wild. 
The second mate sprung to the side of the 
first, and the men, ashamed to leave both 
their officers alone, followed. “Cut away 
the lashings !” exclaimed the officer. 

The knife glanced arouud tho ropes, the 
boat fell to the water, rose on a huge wavo 
far over the deck, and drifted rapidly astern. 
I thought it could not live a moment in such 
a sea; but the officer who held the helm was 
a skilful seaman. Twice iu his life he had 
been wrecked; and fora momeut I forgot the 
danger, in admiration of his cool self-posses- 
sion. He stood erect, the helin in his hand, 


his dashing eye embracing the whole peril in | 


head of the gallant little boat on each high 
sea, that otherwise would have swamped 
her. I watched them till nearly two miles 
astern, when they laid to, to look for the lost 
sailor, ee 

Just then I turned my eye to the horizon, 
and saw a squall heavier than any we had yet 
encountered, rushing down upon us. The 
captain also saw it, aud was terribly excited. 
He afterwards told me that in all his sea life he 
never was more so, He called for a flag, and 
springing into the shrouds, waved it for their 
return, The gallant fellows obeyed the signal, 
and pulled for the ship. But it was slow 
work; for the head of the boat had to be laid 
on to almost every wave. It was now growing 
dark, and if the squall should strike the boat 
before it reached the vessel, there was no hope 
for it. It would either go down at once, or 
drift away into the surrounding darkness, to 
struggle out the night as it could. I shall never 
forget that scene. All along the southern ho- 
rizon, between the black water and the blacker 
heavens, was a white streak of tossing foam. 
Nearer and clearer every moment it boiled and 
roared on its track. 

Between it and us appeared at intervals 
that little boat, like a black speck on the 
crest of the billows, aud then sunk away, 
apparently engulphed for ever. One momeut 
the squall scemed to gain on it beyond the 
power of escape, aud then delay its progress. 
As I stood and watched them both, and yot 
could not tcll which would reach us first, the 
excitement amounted to perfect agony. Se- 
conds seemed lengthened iuto hours. I could 
not look steadily ou that gaflaut little crew 
now settling the question of life and death 
to themselves, aud perhaps to us, who would 
be left almost uumanned in the middle of 
the Atlantic, aud encompassod by. a storm. 
The sca was makiug fast, and yet that frail 
thing rode it like a duck. Every time she 
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sunk, away she carried my heart down 
with her, and when she remaiued a longer 
time than usual, I would think it was all 
over, and cover my eyes in horror—the next 
moment sho would appear between us and 
the black rolling cloud literally covered with 
foam and spray. ~- 

The eaptain knew, as he said afterwards, that 
a few minntes more would decide the fate of his 
officers and crew. He called for his trumpet, 
and springing up the rattlings, shouted out over 
the roar of the blast and waves, ‘‘ Pull away, 
my hrave bullies, the squall is coming—give 
way, my heartics!” and the bold fellows did 
“pive way” with a will, I could see their 
ashen oars quiver as they rose from the water, 
while the life-like boat sprung to their strokes 
down the billows, like a pauther on tho leap. 

On she eanie, and on caine the blast. IL was 
the wildest struggle Į ever gazed on, but the 
gallant little boat conquered. Oh, how my 
heart leaped when she at length shot round the 
stern, and rising on a wave far above our lee 
quarter, shook the water from ler drenehed 
head, as if in delight to find her shelter again, 
The chains were fastencd, and I never pulled 


with such right good will on a rope, as on the 
ono that brought that boat up to the vessel’s 
side. As the heads of the crew appeared 
over the bulwarks, I could have hugged the 
brave fellows in transport. ý 

As they stepped on deck not a question was 
asked—no report given—but “ Forward, men !” 
broke from tie eaptain’s lips. The vessel was 
trimmed to meet the blast, and we were again 
bounding on our way. If that squall had pur- 
sued the course of all the former ones, we 
must have lost our crew, but when nearest 
the boat (and it seemed to me the foam was 
breaking not a hundred rods off) the wind sud- 
denly veered, and held the cloud in check, so 
that it swung round, close to our bows. 

he poor sailor was gone; he eame not 
back again. It was his birth-day (he was 
twenty-five years old), and, alas! it was his 
death-day. * = We saw him no more— 
and a gloom fell on the whole ship. There 
were but few of usin all, and we felt his loss, 
It was a wildand dark night; death had been 
among us, and had loft us with sad and 
serious hearts, —Headley's Letters from Italy. 


poets of Ginerica, 


EDGAR ALLAN Por. 


(Continued from page 663, No, 34.) 


ANNABEL LEE. 


‘ It was many and many a year ago, 
In akingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there livecd whom you may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 


And this maiden abe lived with no other 


thought 
Than to love and ba loved by me. 


6 Twas a child, and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


But we loved with a love that was more than 


love— 
I and my Annabel Les— 


With a lova tuat the winged seraphs of 


beaven 
Coveted her and me. 


“ And tliis was the reason that, long ago, 

Ta this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a elond, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her high-horn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in asepulehre 
In this kingdom by the sea, 


s The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 
Yes !—that was the reason (as all men know 
Tu this kingdom by the sec) 
That the wind eame out of the eloud by night, 
Chilling my Annabel Lee. 


“ But our love, it was stronger by far than the 
love 
Of those who are older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Anuabel Lee. 


‘Por the moon never beams without bringing 
me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright 
eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 
side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my 
bride, i 
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In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sonnding sea.” 
Now, reader! mark the perhaps unequalled 
beauty of this poem! 
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“Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, 
Tapping at my chamher door — 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Then his thoughts revert to the lost maid of 


The happiness of the loving rises beyond the his love— 


seope of earthly hliss—and pursuant to the old 
elassie reminiscence of heaven forbidding 
heavenly happiness on earth—the gods envying 
the bliss of their creatures—pursuant to the 
equally old, but more homely adage ‘‘ the 
eourse of true love never did run smooth’’— 
that happiness is blighted. No doubt there is 
a truth in the adage—perfect. mutual lovo is 
perfect bliss—and the physical organisation of 
man can no more brar extreme pleasure than 
extreme pain. But how isthe happiness of 
the lovers blighted ? Not hy the poor machinery 
of tyrants, jealousies, avarice, or similar 


agencies—hy death! The finely wrought sus- | 


ceptibilities give way before the exeitement of 
supreme lore. But this is not shadowed forth 
with any scutimental affeetation—a common 
cause is suggested, producing consumption : 


« A wind blew out of a cloud ; chilling 
My heautiful Annabel Lee t? 


Then the secret fate is hinted at— 


« The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
« Went envying her and me !” 


But mark! a further barrier intervencs— 
her highborn kinsmen came and shut her up 
ina sepulchre. After death, the conventualities 
of life step hetween those, whose love no state 
of society could part. But now the glorious 
power of true love is shown—death and life— 
fate and man combined, eannot extinguish or 
baffle that intense affection—it lives on with 
the living, it never dies with the dead, for 


—‘“‘ Neither the angels in heaven ahove, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annahel Lee.’’ 


Exquisite! whether in coneeption or execu- 


—‘‘ The rare and radiant maiden, 
Whom the angels name Lenore.” 


How beautiful the suggestod idea ! The 
studont goes to the casement—he steps forth : 


“Deep into that darkness peering, 

Long I stood there, wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
Ever dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unhroken, 

And the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken 
Wes the whispered word ‘ Lenore !’ 

This I whispered, and an echo 
Murmured haek tho word ‘Lenore!’ 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


‘Back into tho chamber turning, 
All my soul within me burning, 
Soon I heard again a tapping 
Somewhat louder than hefore. 
‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is 
Something at my window lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, 
And this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment 
And this mystery explore ;— 
’Tis tho wind and nothing more ! 


‘Open here I flung the shutter, 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven 
Of the saintly days of yore; 
Not the least obeisanee made he ; 
Not an instant stopped“or stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, 
Perched ahove my chambor door— 
Porched upon a hust of Pallas 
Just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing a> 


To produce effect hy the outer shape of verse 


tion, of its kind, this poom, is—yes! itl ts hera maze apparent : 


certainly is—uunrivalled. 

We will advert to one moro poem on a 
kindred suhject—a lost love—how differontly 
handled—hut how similar in its power—how 
divine in its somhre beauty.—It is entitled 


THE RAVEN. 
(The poet is sitting in his study.) 
“Qnce upon a midnight dreary, 
While I pondered weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious 
: Volume of forgotten lore. 
While I nodded, nearly napping, 
Buddenly there came a tapping, 
As ef some one gently rapping, 


Rapping at my chamber door. | 


“Then thie chony bird beguiling 
My sad fancy into smiling, 
y the grave and stern decorum 
Of tho eountenanee it wore, 
< Theugh thy erest he shorn and shaven, 
Thou,’ I-said, ‘art sure no eravon, 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven 
Wandering from tho Nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is 
On tho Night's Plutonian shore !’ 
Quoth the ravon, ‘ Nevermore.’ ” 


s Then, methought, the air grew denser, 
Perfumed from an unssen censer 
Swung by angels whose faint foot-balls 

Tinkled on the tufted floor. 
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‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee, 
By these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe 
From thy memories of Lenore! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe 
And forget this lost Lenore!’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore. 
* «Be that word our sign of parting, 
Bird or fiend!’ I shrieked, upstarting— ` 
‘Get thee back into the tempest 
And the Night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token 
Of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken! 
Quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and 
Tako thy form from off my door!’ 
Quoth the raven ‘ Nevermore,’ 
“ And the raven, never flitting, 
Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, 
Just above my chamber door; 
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And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming, 


Throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out tbat shadow 

That lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore !” 


Not many casnal readers will, perhaps, taste 
all the beauties of this effort. It is a contrast 
to the former. In “ Annabel Lee” melan- 
choly finds its only joy in thinking of the loved 
and tunlost though dead. Here remorse and 
grief eome with the blackness of a raven—the 
loved is lost, because the lover is unworthy— 
the hapless wretch implores ‘‘ respite and ne- 
penthe, from the memories of Lenore !’’—‘* but 
his soul from out that shadow, shall be lifted— 
never mare! ” 

The purest of morals, the highest of 
thoughts, are compassed in these two ast onish- 
ing efforts. 


The Olu Mang Song of the Oly Verar’s Doing. 


To sleep—to sleep—'tis the Old Year’s dying, 
Let mo sleep till he be dead ; ` 

Comfort and Hope and Time are flying— 
Gladness and Youth aro fled. 

Year after year has been ushered in— 

So many are lost there are few to win, 

But enough for sorrow and toil and sin :— 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 


ke not the passing away from the earth 

Of the thing wo have watched so long ; 
I cannot weleome the New Year’s birth 

With the Old Year’s dying song! 
Wake mo at ntorn when the dust is flung 
On the ancient head that so late was young:— 
If rest may be where the soul is wrung, 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies! 


Rivers of tears have flowed to him— 
Strong tides of the soul’s despair ; 
Many a passionate prayer and hymn 
Been poured on his midnight air. 
Why have we wished that his days were o’er, 
When the life that gocs with him returns no 
more ? 
I shall miss his weary step on the floor. 
Let me sleep while the old year dies ! 


Wild pulses are playing in many a he&rt 
With the hopes of the dawn to come; 

For they know not yet of the nights that part 
What the morrow shall never bring home. 


Their New Year friend as the old they greet ; 

But mine are the memories sad, if sweet, 

That pass the new guest in life’s crowded street. 
Let me sleep while the Old Year dies! 


My heart is bowed, and my eyes are dim, 
And take not the light they gave, 

Then, call me not up to make merry with him 
Who treads on an old man’s gravel 

In the morning light of the life-long year 

The outer mists themselves look clear ; 

Bnt J to tlhe Shadow amall too near, 

Let me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 


In the eave of the earth, down fathoms below 
The greeness whereon we stand, 
*Tis said that a central fire doth glow— 
A sea-less and burning land; 
It deep in the heart such fires abide, ~ 
And the valleys stretch and currents glide 
That see nc greenness and feel no tide, 
Then—sleep when the Old Year dies! 


Perhaps while gleams of the future’s light 
On his forehead the New Year wears, . 
We may not care how the long dread night 
Falls down on the old grey hairs ;— 
But the veil of the grave-elouds gathers near, 
And the long’death-silence lies close to mine 
ear; 
So, I have no joy in the coming year— 
Leg me sleep while the Old Year dies ! 
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Scottish Labourers, 


You wish to give a [voice to the wrongs of 
the people; I therefore enclose you a specimen 
of the manner in which my countrymen have 
been treated for the last thirty or forty years. 
Year after year the work of spoliatiun has been 
going on, so that our once happy and populous 
mountain land has become lonely and desolate. 
The homes of our fathers, where are they ? 
Desolation and solitude reign where they once 
stood, and searee a stone is left to mark the 
spot that gave birth to the brave sons of our 
mountains, whose dark plumes ever waved in 
the foremost ranks of their countrymen in the 
hour of danger, and whose broadswords have so 
often hewed themselves a path through the 
rauks of their country’s invaders. ‘The echoes 
of those gray rocks which were awakened at 
evening tide by the athletic sports of our 

outh, and by the joyons langh of our high- 
and maidens, for more than a thousand years, 
are now mute, or enly awakened by the bark 
of the shepherd’s dog, or the ery of the wild 
bird on the mountain. Is it-really true that 
the landlords have the right to drivo the peo- 
ple from the soil? If it is so, then indeed the 
toiling millions have neither right nor portion 
in’ the land for whose nationality and inde- 
-pendence their fathers have fought and bled on 
so many battlefields; for, as all the land in 
the country is possessed by landlords, they 
ean at yill drivo us forth iuto exile as merei- 
lessly as men drive rats from tho barn-yard 
This is a question of the greatest importance ; 
and Ithiuk it is high time that the people 
had a distinct answer to it; for among all the 
questions that agitate our time, this question 
of wholesale extermination stands in the first 
rank, Talk of surplus labour in the labour 
market ; and there arc men who have these 
words continually on their tongues, who have 
never bestowed a thought on the soureo from 
which that surplus is being eontinually sup- 
plied. Iam convinced that were this ques- 
tion fairly examined and well understood, that 
every honest nian would raise his voieo in in- 
dignation against the oppressors, and that every 
society claiming the name of Christian would 
brand them as infidels, and avoid them as the 
persecutors and destroyers of their brethren. 
Christian men and Christian ministers talk 


loudly about the advance of modern infidelity ; 
but I tell them, that the greatest foes to 
Christianity are the men whose conduet is in 
exaet contradietion to their professions, and 
the unbeliever will never want a telling argu- 
ment whilo he ean point to their atrocities, 
and triumphantly ask, “ Where isthe Christian 
eongregation which has expelled them from its 
eommunion ?? Where are tle Christian mi- 
nisters who have raised their yoice in holyin- 
dignation against the exterminators and de- 
stroyers of their Christian brethren?” Even 
the parish ministers have preached LIES from 
the pulpit to their confiding flocks, in order to 
further the designs of the exterminating land- 
lord; and have received as their share of the 
spoil tho stipends of two or three parishes 
whieh are formed into one after they have been 
depopulated, * . 

There are still some .glimmerings of con- 
solation which lighten up the gloom of pre- 
sent wretchedness, and these are found in 
the hope that, warned by their present suf- 
feiings and misery, those who shall suc- 
ceed in conquering for themselves a home 
amid the dark forests of the west, shall tak- 
good erre that neither the weeds of landlordism 
nor aristocraey shall exer take root in, or over- 
shadow with their blighting eurse that land of 
refuge. We have the hope that they will bear 
in remembranee that God gave to man the soil 
.of this world as his inheritance; an inherit- 
aneo whieh is well able to supply him with all 
his wants, while he is willing to apply his 
strength and his skill to its eultivation. And 
that they will teach their enildren, that they 
aud their fathers were banished from their 
homes amid the glorious mountains of their 
fatherland, and suffered nntold of hardships, 
misery and death. Aye! that they had seen 
fathers, mothers, and brothers; their wives and 
children dying before their eyes, without hav- 
ing the power to help them, and that all this 
privation and misery were from the simple fact 
that they and their fathers had allowed a elass 
of men, ealling themselves landlords, to stand 

| between them and their God-given heritage. 
Edinburgh, Dee. 1851. ALex. B. Henry, 


* Witness Blair Athol, 


where five parishes 
have been formed into one. ag 


Si 
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elass Wlar ana Class Friendship. 


THERE are some who wish to fraternise all the 
world,hut forget thatwith some portionsofsociety 
fraternisation is impossible, because of the in- 
nate hostility of their social positions. It is a 
NECESSITY that some classes should be cnemies’ 
This is a melancholy truth—but it is a truth 
nevertheless. It is injurious to create a false 


impression for the sake of writing with ini) 


made of rose-water. Those who try to dissipate 
this false impression are accused of heing ob- 
structives—of preaching the doctrine of mutual 
hate and distrust—they are placed in an in- 
vidious light—aroe asked if they consider “all 
men villains,” and have no generous confidence 
and Christian love within their breasts? We 
reply—we do not consider al! men villains— 
but, at the same time, we won’t kelieve all 
men to be angels—and, though admitting that 
there are good and bad in all classes, we do 
assert, and that distinctly, that there are cer- 
tain classes whose interests are hitterly op- 
posed to those of other classes—and who are, 
therefore, enemies by the very constitution 
of that society which makes them what they 
are. 


To suppose that these can possihly honestly 
and sincerely fraternisc, is to suppose that the 
one should give the lie to all its antecedents 
—that the capitalist class, for instance, should 
say——all that we have doue is wrong and 
criminal—our power was got hy oppression, cur 
riches were obtained hy robhery—we are de- 
termined to make ourselves comparatively 
powerless and poor. 


Let us ‘illustrate our meaning. 


We assert that the interest of the capitalist o 
land, money, or machinery, is decidedly hostile 
to that of the worlsing-man and the small shop- 
keeper—that, therefore, the capitalist must be 
their bitter enemies—must seck to compass their 
ruin, and prevent their emancipation and pros- 
perity—and that, from the same reason, any 
measure of political or social reform emanating 
from the ranks of the capitalists, must he 
either, in reality, hostile tothe working-inan aud 
small shop-kceper, or else amcre nullity, that will 
make matters neither better nor worse—or 
else, at the most, a concession extorted by the 
public pressure from their temporary fear or 
weakness—producing a measure that will be 
curtailed within the narrowest limits, or under - 
mined and done away with at the first seeming 
opportunity, 


Why these interests are hestile will appear 


_ from the following incontrovertible proposi- 
tions :— 


The interest of the working-man consists in 
having high wages. 


The interests of the capitalist consists in pay- 
ing low wages. 

The interest of the working-man consists in 
working for himself. 

The interest of the capitalist consists ir 
making him work for another. o 

The interest of the working-man consists in 
making hired labour scarce. 

The interest of the capitalist consists in keep- 
ing hired labour plentiful. 

‘The interest of the sliop-keeper consists in 
the prosperity of the working-classes—since 
high wages, or prosperous independent labour, 
can alone create and maintain home-trade. 

The interest of the capitalist consists in 
unavoidably destroying homie-trade as the ne- 
cessary consequence of low wages, and of wages- 
slavery, which alone enables him to compete 
with the foreign manufacturcr in foreign trade. 

The interest of the shop-keeper consists in the 
diffusion and distribution of wealth, through 
countless channels. 

‘The interest of the capitalist consists in the 
contraction and centralisation of wealth around 
a few fixed centres——since the necessary conse- 
quence of our competitive system is to centralise 
and contract wealth—ever to drive the weaker 
to the wall, and as countless small fortunes are 
extinguislied day by day, to merge them by 
dozens and by scores, in the blaze of the few 
great capitalists who stand their ground, and 
scorch up all the rest. 

The intcrest of the working man is to ob- 
tain the land, in order to make labour scarce, 
and thus emancipate himself from the tyranny 
of capital. 

The interest of the capitalist is to prevent 
his getting it, in order to keep him poor and 
enslaved. 

‘The interest of the working man is to ob- 
tain capital wherewith to cooperate, and 
thus take the monopoly of production and 
distribution out of the hands of the fow. 

The interest of-the capitalist is to crush 
co-operation, as its success would be fatal 
to monopoly. 

The interest of the working man is to 
become the owner of machinery, because 
machinory in the hands of the monopolist 
throws him out of work. 

The interest of the capitalist is‘to mono- 
polise machinery, since, by it, he keeps up 
the labour surplus, oy which he drives wages 
down, and dictates to poverty, ton-employ- 
ment, and starvation. 

The interest of the working man is to get 
political power, in order to unlock the mo- 
nopoly of the land, to get capital for co-ope- 
ration, and laws to protect it, 
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The interest of the capitalist is to prevont 
his getting political power, as that power, if 
rightly used, would þe the death-blow of 
monopoly. 

In fine, the interest of the working man is 
to make the capitalist poorer and weaker. 

The interest of the capitalist is to grow 
richer and stronger. 

Now, how is it possiblo that these two 
classes can fraternise ? 

The one can rise, only by the fall of the 
other. 

Now, how is it possiblo that theso two 
classes can work together on the field of 
political reform and social right? 

It is therefore, I say, that a union between 
capitalists on the ono hand, and working 
men and small shopkeepers on the other, is 
perfectly impossible; and that politician 
who recommends, expects, or strives for it, 
is no statesman—cannot understand the com- 
mon rudiments of social economy—and is 
only, however unconsciously, playing into 
the hands of enemies—smoothing the path 
for a new delusion; and, by lulling and 
softening down the public mind, facilitating 
to our enemies the means of tricking us, and 
casting us at their feet once more. 

ERNEST JONES, 
POSTSCRIPT. 
MUST THE RICH BE IMPOVERISUED ? 


In the preceding remarks it has been ob- 


served, that the interest of the working men 
and small shopkeeper is to make the capital- 
ist poorer and weaker. 

Some may object to this, and say, can we 
not, by developing additional resources, 
make tho poor richer, without impoverishing 
the great capitalists? I say—impossible ! 
For, in the first place, if you enriched the 
poor, withovt making the rich richer, you 
must necessarily make them poorer—for 
riches are relative—the commercial value of 
money, and of all wealth, is dependent on 
its plenty or its scarceness—and the wealth 
ofthe rich, being less scarce, would become 
less valuable to its possessor—the rich men 
would grow poorer. 

But, not looking at the question from this 
abstract point of view, how are the poor to 
be enriched without the rich being impever- 
ished? What is to enrich the poor? High 
wages? Then high wages must impoverish 
the rich, since foreign competition will pre- 
vent prices rising in proportion. 

What is to enrich the poor? Obtaining 
the land. Will that not impoverish the 
landlord? 

What ia to cnrich the poor? Developing 
co-operation. Will that-not tale trade and 
commerce out of the hands of the capitalists? 

Shew me any possible means by which the 
poor can be cnriched, without the rich being 
impoverished. 

E. J. 


GMomaw’s Bights, 


[Tuoven we abstain from inserting anything 
eugolistic of our own writings, we think our- 
selves authorised to break through the rule in 
the case of our fair friends ; but, csvecially, 
because thevoice of woman is not sufficiently 
heard, and not sufficiently respected, in this 
country. The greatcst test of enlightenment 
and civilisation among a people is the estima- 
tion in which women is held, and her influence 
in society. Woman has an important mission 
in this country, and our fair friends in SheMeld 
shew themselves worthy of the task. ] = 


Women’s Right’s Association, 

84, Pond-street, Sliefficld, Dec. 17, 1851. 
Respected Sir,—A recent number of your! 
‘*Notes to the People ” was brought to our 
last meeting by ono of our raembers, to con- 
sider that ably-written lctter on “ Raising the | 
Charter from the Pot-house,” and it was unani- | 
mously carried that a yote of thanks be given 


to you, and reply sent to that effect, for your ! 


advocacy of woman’s influence ; also to solicit 
your continued support; and in doing so, sir, 
we beg to state, or rather confirm your state- 
ments, that did our brothers but admit our 
rights to the enjoyment of those political pri- 
vileges they are striving for, they would find 
an accession of advocates in the female scx, 
who would not only raise the Charter. from 
thoso dens of infamy and vice from which so 
many of us have to suffer, but would with 
womanly pride strive to eraso that atigma, 
which by the folly of our brothers has been. cast 
on Chartism, not only by exercising their in- 
fluence out of doors, but by teaching their 
children a good sound political education, This, 
gir, will never be done while men continue to 
advocate or meot in pot-houscs, spending their 
money, and debarring us from a share in their 
political freedom. 


Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Aptian Hicernzpotaam, Cor, Sec. 
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WRONGS. 


A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tue Workinc-MAn’s WIFE. | 
Il.—Tar Youxe MILLINER. 


IIl.—Tuer TRADESMAN’s DAUGHTER. 
TV.—Tue LADY or TITLE. 


[The Workingman’s Wife commenced in No, 27, The Young Miiliner in No. 32.] 


Il.—THE YOUNG MILLINER. 
(Concluded from page 692. ) 


XIIL—MORALITY, 
Waenre was Charles Trelawney ? Back in his 
father’s house, far away in the country. 

Mrs. Trelawney was a clever woman—a 
woman of the world. She had gone to King’s 
College—she had summoned her son ; she be- 
gan by telling him of his father’s dangerous 
illness (lio had, in truth, @ severe cold), of their 
love, grief, and anxiety —she predisposed his 
feelings for her influence. Then she told him 
what she had done—that she had settled 
everything with Anna, made her a handsome 
present, and that Anna had conceded that 
such an arrangement was the best. 

With keen tact, she carefully abstained 
from speaking slightly or offensively of Anna ; 
she knew that would bit rekindle Trelawney’s 
love on the altar of antagonistic pride. She 
said it was “an unfortuuate business ;” she 
spoke kindly-of the ‘‘poor thing,” and said 
that, ‘‘ for the girl’s own sake,” they ought to 
Separato, and she ought to be restored to the 
respectable walks of life. Meanwhile she in- 
sisted on ‘Prelawney’s not returning to his 
lodgings, ` but going straight to the railway 
from the college, and returning with her to sce 
his ‘* poor sick father,” 

Charles resisted stoutly: he grew very 
violent, he tore his hair, guashed his tecth, 
shed tedis—he was saving appearances to his 
conscience, for he was tired of his false posi- 
tion, sated with Anna; ‘he would never 
have abandoned her, not -he!—but how could 
one resist the prayers, entreatics, and com- 


mands of a mother—and his father, too, very | 


illl’ but let him see Anna! let him tell her, 
let him console her !.«see«” He never wished 
it all the time ;- he merely. wanted some really 
good excnse ‘to ‘gaye his honour,”—some 
other duty behind which to screen himself, in 
breaking hie duty to Anna. The coward} he 
never wanted to go and see her—he was afraid 
of facing het—he was glad of some one 
to keep him away from her; therefore he 
raved, and foamed, and stamped—but-one- 
tenth of the violence, one mere volition, 


But his mother knew too well the dangerous 
consequences that would result from permit- 
ting him to sce Anna ; she therefore said, in 
her own name and his father’s, “that was the 
only condition of their pardon, that he should 
come away with her direct; no harm would 
bə done, he might drop a line to the poor girl, 
and, at the worst, he could but return—it 
would do Anna no injury—they could then 
take counsel as to what was most for her ad- 
yantage—how they could place her; & a re- 
spectable position—they would treat her most 
tenderly and most Lani all depended 
on his immediate and implicit obedience. It 
was to Anna’s own interest that he should do 
as he was told.” 

The poor sophistry was sufficient to soothe 
down Trelawney’s easy conseience— and—he 
went | 

His honour was saved — the encumbrance 
was got rid of—the wild oats were sown, and 
gathered, and winnowed away—-oh! he was 
an honourable man ! 

In the midst of his family, Charles Tre- 

lawney was surrounded with every enjoyment 
and amusement. We have seen how his pas- 
sion had changed from love to pity, from pity 
to honour—now it changed from honour to 
remorse—but the remorse of a man of the 
world—a remorse that evaporates in cham- 
pagne, or digests in a påté de foie gras! 
. His mind was soon madv up that ‘‘ all was 
for the best,’? thathe was doing his real duty 
to Anna—* saving her from the effects of her 
own unhappy passion’’—and he accordingly 
wrote her a long letter—filled with the no- 
blest sentiments—breathing the most disinte- 
rested Platonic love—inculcating the highest 
possible morality—and enolosing a check of a 
moderate amount—‘ less,” he said, ‘than 
his affection would bestow, but more,’’ he 
protested, ‘‘than his means would warrant,” 
—by way of closing his relations with his 
victim. 

One round of gaiety succeeded another at 
the house of the Trelawncys. It wag absolutely 


would have taken him back to his desecrated | necessary to amuse him—and occupy his 


love-home, and the presence of his sactificed | mind, 


love. 


‘Poor Charles was getting melan- 


|choly;’’ indeed he wore, — part affcotation, 
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partly a tribute paid his reproaching conscience, 
~—a sort of sombre air, which he put on in his 
manner, the same as a heartless mourner puts 
on a sable coat upon his back—for decency’s 
sake. There was vanity in it too—it made 
him interesting—it was rumoured about that 
“the poor, dear young man suffered from a 
blighted affection—a breaking heart—a seerct 
sorrow ’’—it was perfectly ravishing to all tho 
young ladies and old maids in the ncighbour- 
hood—he was so much pitied! so niucli soothed 
aud courted—it was quite delicious! He 
played the guitar, sung sentimental songs— 
rowed, walked by moonlight, and danced with 
Miss Rosa, and Miss Matilda, and Miss Ara- 
bella—and soon the danco went in quicker 
time, the music in more lively eadence—the 
melancholy vanished—the laugh pcaled out— 
and Charles Trelawney was himself again ! 


XUI.—TNE HOSPITAL. 
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“Ts my child quiet ?’’ 

“ Very quiet Anna!” replied Weldon, sink- 
ing his voice, 

The child had died three days before. 

Anna remained silent and thoughtful for a 
few moments, then stretching her head towards 
Weldon, she said, with that soft, indescribable 
smile of the dying—-replete with a heartbreak- 
ing saduess :— 

‘‘How kind you are to me, Mr. Weldon ! 
What would have become of mehaditnot been for 
you? You gave me courage, for I Aave courage 
now—lI feel that I ought to get well for my 
poor child’s sake—I must work to support 
him—I will cheerfully undergo ali the insults 
that can be heaped on mce for his sake—I will 
beg, if need be, with my little Charles in my 
arms—but he shall not be torn from my side! 
I ought to thank Heaven that it is a boy ! Men 
are by far the happier in this world. If they 
are born poor, they can work—if,” and her 


Ina ward of tle hospital, two men were stand- | voice trembled and broke—* if they love any 


tng by the bedside of a woman, who seemed 
anggå in a slumber of exhaustion. ‘The one 
As a phy3cian—the other a medical student. 

** Well, Mr. Weldon!” said the former, 
“t does this young woman continue in the same 
state?” 

“ The same, sir!”—replied Arthur Weldon, 
for it was Trelawney’s friend who answered. 

“ Perspiration—shortness of breath— cheeks 
flushed ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Just as I said it would be,” said the doctor, 
with a great satisfaction in his manner, and 
taking a dcliberate pinch of snuff. “Only I 
must be quite sure that the liver is attacked. 
We must examine that, Mr. Weldon. ‘This 
young woman cannot last beyond the day—you 
will take care to have her dissected with the 
greatest attention.” 

“ Weldon drooped his head, and a tear slowly 
gathered in his eye. 

‘* This is very important, for mark you,” 
continued the physician, “I have at this mo- 
thent three ladies of consequence attacked with 
the same-complaint. It’s very fortunate we 
have this young woman to operate on. Her 
anatomy will be of the greatest possible service 
to me in the treatment of the ladies I have al- 
luded to.” 

The physician passed on to another ward. 

After a short time, the patient seemed to re- 
cover consciousness. Her dull faded eyes wan- 
dered over the room. The young student ap- 
proached her bedside. 

“Well, Anna! how are you now?” 

“ Better, much better—lI’ve slept. But Iam 
still so weak.++++++Qh! sir,-may I not see my 
child?” 

‘The young man shuddered. 

“ Presently, Anna! The sight of him, now, 
would excite-you, and retard your recovery.” 


one they arc not disgraced by it.......... I 
AWHILE Mo o seanso 

She paused suddcnly—erossed her long, thin- 
hands together, and two tcars coursed slowly’ 
down her sunken cheeks. 

Weldon bent over her. 

“Dear Anna!—discard these melancholy 
memories !"* 
` «Yes! yes! you are right. They do me 
harm. Besides, I am seen to cry, and the 
other women in the ward laugh at me! Oh! 
sir! it is that which has added to my troubles 
since I have been here—all the women mock 
me; when they hear me groaning, they call me 
a hypocrite, and say I pretend to repent, only 
to stand well with the matron, Oh! how 
hard it is to be in a room full of people—not to 
be able to hide my tears, or to speak his name! 
How happy the rich are, that they can have a 
room all to themselyes to mourn and die in! 
I had never been here, but—oh! its horrible— 
this hospital !” 

She ceased again, and this time, seemed to 
succumb once more bencath exhaustion. Her 
eyes closed and opened altcrnatcly for a few 
minutes, and then she sauk into a dcep 
lethargy. : 

Auna had been four months in the hospital. 
Arthur Weldon had made her the especial 
object of his care. During her long illness, he 
had become intimately acquainted with the 
character of that young gil. He had learned 
to yespect it—to admire—to love its excellence. 
An instinctive feeling of regret overcame him, to 
behold so sweet a flower so crnelly torn and 
trampled. He lavished on her all that his 
position and his science enabled him to bestow 
for her cure—but in vain. Anna’s condition 
grew rapidly worse, as is the case at the close 
of mortal maladies. On the very evening of 
the day in which the conversation above re~ 
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corded oceurred between her and Weldon, her 
last agonies approached with hurried strides. 
Retaining all her consciousness, she felt herself 
to be dying, aud asked for Weldon, who had 
rather avoided her of late, in order to save the 
last moments of her life from. harrowing ex- 
planations. When ho came, she begged him 
to sit down by her bedside. 

“I am very ill, Mr. Weldon. I am about 
to-die—I know it, and I have asked to see 
you—to implore your protection for my child— 
my child! oh Heaven! 

Maternal love summoning all that remained 
of life and strength in that exhausted body, the 
dying girl raised herself, unaided, in her bed, 
and taking both hands of Weldon in her own, 
said, beseechingly,— 

“Let me have my son—I want to sec him 
once again. Oh! bring him to me!” 

“Anna! what are yon thinking of? ” 

“ Bring me my son—my poor orphan! Oh! 
to leave him alone in the world—that thought 
makes death terrible!” 

Yes P? said Weldon—suddenly, as a new 
thought flashed across his mind—‘‘his fate 
will be very sad among mankind. Why can 
you not take him with ycu into heaven ?” 

‘Oh! would that I could!” moaned the poor 
young mother, 

“ You can.” 

“ What do you mean?’ 

“ Your child is dead.” 

Anna made a sudden bound in her bed— 
her eyes flashed—her arms stiffened—it was 
but a moment, and then she breathed : 

“Dead! Oh, my God, J thank thee!” 
and her cyes closed gently. 

“« Anna !” said Weldou, after a long silence; 
“Anna! have you uo questiou to ask me?’ 

“None. My child is dead. {£ shall-join 
him.” 

“Anna! what do you wish me to say 
to——"” 

“ My child. ie 

“To Charles 2”, 

“ Yes—Charles, MY CHILD 2 

The lips of the dying still murmured some 
unintelligible sound. Weldon dried his eyes, 
Dee with tears, and again whispered oyer 

er— 

“Anna! do you hear me?” 

“ She's dead f?’ cricd a hoarse voice near 
him. Weldon started up—it was the warder, 
who threw a grave-cloth over the face of the 
corpse. 


XIV.—THE STUDY. 
About twenty young men were assembled 
in the anatomical theatre of the University. 


It was one of the first lectures after a vaca- 


tion, and acquaintances were heing renewed. 
‘Ab, that’s you, Trelawney, is it ? cried 
several voices. ‘< Where have you been all 
this time? When did you return ?” 
“ Yesterday—only yesterday. Ah! How 
are you, Harry ? How are you, Weldon 2” 
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And the young man advanced, offering his 
hand to Weldon, across two of the rows of 
seats; but the latter remained motionless, with 
his arms folded. 

“ Well, don’t you know me any longer ?” 

‘Just the reverse, you should suppose, be- 
cause I refuse to shake hands with you.” 

What do you mcan hy that?” 

‘ You will learn presently,” said the student, 
drawing baek. 

The arrival of the professor intcrrupted 
further explanations, 

The professor proceeded to his task, He 
raised the eloth from a body that was strotched 
on the dissccting-table, and commenced his 
lesson. It was on complaints of the chest, 

The attention of the students was, as usual 
after the long vacation, very careless. A buzz 
of conversation was maintained here and 
there in an undcr-tone; and it was only 
when the professor raised the cloth from a 
part of the body, that silence became at all 
general. 

“T have told you, gentlemen,” the profes- 
sor continued, “what was the state of the 
lungs when the complaint has reached its 
last stag: behold au instance. The young 
woman whose autopsy we have made——” 

All heads were raised—the words “young 
woman” had rivetted attentiou—all eyes 
were fixed on the body. 

“This youug woman died of a pulmonary 
complaint ; htre are the lungs—you can 
examiue them. With regard to the moral 
causes of this kiud of maladies, the woman 
we are examining offcrs another striking cage 
of what I have before explained to you; a 
great grief undermined her—a grief that 
even whitened part of her hair—as you see; 
she was only twenty years of age.” 

All the students turned towards the dis- 
secting-table. Weldon raised the head of the 
body. 

Suddenly a piercing cry came from the 
backmost seat, and Charles Trelawney fell 
senseless to the ground. 

He had recognised the face of Anna! 

“ What’s the matter !—what is it ?’—asked 
the professor. 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Weldon, coldly; “it’s 
only Mr. Trelawney, who has found out that 
this is the body of his mistress,—and that it 
is he who killed her.” 

Ah! I understand,” said the professor ; 
“take away the body.” 

“Yes!” observed the young man in an 
undertone. “Daughter of the People! you 
have worked—you have suffered—now your 
fate’s accomplished : your body has minig- 
‘tered to the amusement and to the instruction 
of the favoured few: now to the pit society 
gives you in the common graveyard; and 
' SLEEP! DAUGHTER oF tHE PEOPLE !” 


END OF THE YOUNG MILLINER, 
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KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions,—History of the Hungarian Struggle 
The Origin and Annals of the Magyars.—The Causes of the Great 
Hungarian Rising.—The War of Insurrection.—Its Battles, 

Steges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons. 


ELJEN A HAZA. 


(Continued from No. 36, p. 697) 


XXVIII.—-SEPARATION. 


The Hungarian power was now severed, 
General Klapka, with 18,000 men, remained 
in garrison at Komorn. Gorgey, with the 
main army, marched along the bank of the 
Danube, eastward. Visocki and Perczel were 
moving about the centre of Hungary. Dem- 
binski and Bem were struggling in the 
south-east. Kossuth was flying from point 
to point, drawing more southward towards 
Turkey and safety. 

From the west the victorions Austrians 
were pressiug on; from the east and north- 
east the tremendous Russian force was forc- 
ing inward. Both Austrians and Russians 
were driving at the one centre-point—Buda 
and Pesth, to crush Görgey between their 
junction. Gérgey’s object was to push on, 
so as to slip through before the two masses 
could join hands in his front, and intercept his 
passage; or, at worst, to fall on the Rus- 
sians before Haynau could march up in time 
to interfere. 

Klapka, with his large force in Komorn, 
would be enabled to operate behind the Aus- 
trians, if they advanced, or to hold them in 
check, while a junction might be operated 
between Görgey, Visocki, Perczel, Bem, and 
Dembimski, and a pivet found in the strong 
fortress of Arad, the Komorn of the south. 

For a while, the retreat of Görgey was 
veiled in silence. The Austrians seemed not 
aware of it; aud no tidings came from 
the retiring general. Klapka every moment 
expected that Haynau, having heard of the 
Hungarian march, would renew his attack 
on the entrenched camp, now denuded of so 
large a part of his defenders ; and accord- 
ingly all the divisions in the camp were 
ordered to be in instant readiness, and their 
commander took up his quarters in a redouht 
to be ready for the crisis. 

But Haynau well knew that if Gorgey fell, 
Komorn must fall too, were it only by hun- 


ger. He was not, therefore, going to 
weaken his army by throwing it against the 
stubborn resistance of a desperate garrison, 
behind impregnable works. He sought only 
to push on into the heart of the country to 
jcin tbe Russians, and interfere betwcen 
Gorgey and the Hungarian generals in the 
south and centre. 

On the 14tb and 15th of July all remained 
silent and motionless ; and still no news came 
from Gorgey. 

“On the afternoon of the 16th,” says Klap- 
ka a stir was perceptible in the Austrian camp. 
I hastened to the bastion of the old fortress, 
and with the aid of a good glass, I soon dis- 
covered that the gros of the Austrian army 
was wheeling round upon Dotis. Their long 
columns, as they passed along the heights of 
Csem, offered an imposing spectacle, with the 
Austrian and Russian colours fluttering gaily 
on the breeze. It gave me pain to see these 
black masses singing and sbouting as they 
marched against my poor bleeding couniry.” 

General Haynau left 16,000 men behind 
nim to besiege Komorn. The garrison, 
therefore, were stronger by 2000 men. 

Until the 19th no tidings were heard of 
Gorgey in Komorn ; but on the evening of 
that day tidings were brought to the fortress, 
from various quarters, of a grand victory of 
the Hungarians at Waitzen. However, after 
having passed through terrible suspense,— 
at last, wayworn, wounded, hungry men 
began to stagger toward the gates along the 
eastern roads. They increased in numbers, 
and the fatal truth was known. 


XXIX. THE DEATH-MARCH. 


A great battle had indced been fought—a 
glorious battle—a battle of two days, at 
Waitzen, against the entire Russian force, 
strengthened on the 2nd day by the Aus- 
trians from Pesth ! 


* Kossuth and Hungary commenced in No, 26. 
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The first day’s action was successful—the 
Russians were trampled back. On the second, 
the Hungarians still maintained their ground, 
but regiment after regiment, battalion after 
battalion came swelling the ranks of the foe. 
For two days, on that scenc of former victory, 
the ground shook with the portentuous thun- 
ders of the death-cry of Hungary! For two 
days the brave flags of insurrection fluttered 
across the fields; and the protesting voice 
of patriotic battle was thrown over the 
world to wake the distant nations into future 
retribution. 

On the third—retreat was 
Gorgey shall speak for himself. 
writes to Klapka :— 


“ Geszthehely, 25th, July 1849. 


“J did not reply to your last letter of the 
18th inst., because I was uncertain of my 
fate, or that of my corps ; and because I had 
no authentic information of the movements 
of the other Hungarian armies. 

“ At present, my army stands pretty much 
on a level with our other forces ; and I there- 
fore take it to be my duty to inform you of 
the state of affairs in the Hungarian army in 
general, and of the adventures of my own 
corps in particular. 

“On the afternoon of the 15th of July 
our vanguard arrived at Waitzen, and engaged 
the Russian troops, under General Rudiger. 
The result of that engagement was so far 
favourable to us that we maintained our posi- 
tion not only throughout the day, but also 
during the night. 

“ On the following morning my two corps 
had come up, and supported the vanguard in 
a general attack upon the Russian troops ; 
but I became convinced that the enemy, too, 
had, in the course of the night, received consi- 
derable reinforcements from Godollo and Pesth, 
and that their artillery force, especially, was 
by far superior to the forces I could dispose 
of. This conviction, and a careful review of 
our strength, caused me, (in the interest of 
my country), to resign all thoughts of break, 
ing the Russian lines at Waitzen, and to pro- 
cced on a safe road—viz, to Losoncz, Put- 
nok, and Miskoltz. My plan was to cffect, 
as speedily and efficiently as possible, a junc- 
tion. This junction has been effected in spite 
of the Russian troops, which pursued us from 
Waitzen. General Knezich, whose positions 
extend from Tisza Fured to Tokaj, is prepared 
for our reception. The enemy are now at 
Harsany. If they should dare to attack our 
position behind the Hernat, General Knezich 
will bring his forces to bear on the line from 
Ratka to Lok. The rest of the Ilungarian 


inevitable ! 
Thus he 


armies lean on the line from Tisza Fured to | 


Szegedin. The enemy’s plan to cut off our 
retreat from the ground behind the Theiss, 
and from the other corps, has consequently 
been foiled by the movements of the latter. 
Our future successes are likely to bear a 
a striking similarity to the past. The military 
forces of the country will have time to assem- 
ble in our rear, to organise themselves, or to 
join the army, 

“Tf you, general, will consider these facts, 
and if you think of the last few weeks, yon 
will understand what part the fortress of 
Komorn ought to play in the next act of our 
revolutionary drama, and what duties fall on 
you, as the commander of that unconquerable 
bulwark. 

t“ ARTHUR GORGEY.” 

This letter, and the movements of Gorgey’s 
army, plainly show his intention to prolong 
the war, and to defend Hungary to his best 
ability. He exhorts Klapka to spirited and 
continuous action, and instead of scatter- 
ing the Hungarian forces, he concentrated 
them for a united effort against the enemy, 

The war had now gone back behind that 
Theiss, from which the early victories of Gor- 
gey had called it forth, to frec, for a time, his 
country from the foot of the invader. 

Where was Kossuth now? On the 13th, 
Klapka had written to him from Komorn, ex- 
horting him “to join the army as soon 
as it approached the Tliciss, and regenerate 
the spirit of the troops by the power of his 
words.” ‘Kossuth did not go to the Theiss.” 
says Klapka, “and his not going was at- 
tended with the most disastrous consequen- 
ces!!” 

Again Klapka writes, a few days later: 
«I was confident in my lopes that Kossuth 
would, at this juncture, repair to the army 
to reanimate the confidence of the troops 
by the charm of his appearance, and the 
magic power of his words.” 

He didnot! The cause he gave was, that 
he was afraid of falling into the hands of the 
flying detachments and patrols of the enemy. 

While the government were thus pusilla- 
nimous and inactive, closing around one gal- 
lant combatant from every side, the Russian 
and Austrian forces were pouring inward. 
Haynau left Pesth with the main army on 
the 24th of July, 1819, and addressed, on 
leaving, the following terrible proclamation :— 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF BUDA-PESTH.” 

“I have scarccly made my appearance 
within your walls when I leave you with the 
greatér part of my army to carry my victo- 
rious arms onward in pursuit, and to the 
annihilation of a rebellious enemy. But be- 
fore I depart I will express an expectation 
which I entertain respecting your conduct, 
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and the non-fulfilment of which will cer- 
tainly be attended with the most grievous 
consequences for you. I expect that you 
will zealously and unanimously labor to main- 
tain order and tranquility in the eities of 
Buda and Pesth. I expeet that you will 
give that religions observance to all the 
points of iny proclamation of my proelama- 
tion of the 19th and 20th inst., which you 
would give them if they were continually 
enforced among you. T expect that you will 
provide for the safety of all and any of the 
officers and soldiers whom I leave behind, as 
well sa for the safety of the gallant army 
which is allicd with us for the sacred pur- 
pose of restoring order. Ifyou allow these 
my warnings to pass by unheeded ; if only 
some of you, in arrant depravity of heart, 
shonld dare to scorn them, your fate, the fate 
‘of all, would be ANNiHILATION. I will make 
you responsible one for all, and ALL FOR ONE. 
Your lives and properties shall be forfeited in 
expiation of your crimes. Your beautiful 
city, ye inhabitants of Pesth!—yonr city, 
which partly bears the traces of a just chas- 
tisement, J will turn into a heap of ruins and 
ashes, as a monument of your treason, and 
as a monument of my revenge! Do you 
‘doubt my words? Am I the man who fails 
in punishing outrages, or rewarding merits ? 
Look to the failhless inhabitants of Brescia. 
They, too, deceived by the leaders of the re- 
bellion, made themselves accomplices to trea- 
on. Their fate will show you whether or | 
not I know how to pity rebellious subjects. 
Look to the chastisement they suffered ; and 
beware lest by scorning my warning, you will 
fore me to accord a similar fate to you. 
Haynav.” 


Pesth, 24th, July, 1849.” 

Such was the sanguinary monster loosed on 
Hungary, and against whom Gorgcy formed 
it’s only hope, ; 

Gorgey hastened onward to the Theiss by 
way of Rétség, Losontz, and Miskoltz,—batt- 
ling at every mile, against the pursuing 
masses, incessantly rolled after lim, and 
gathering as they went. Time after time, 
Görgey faced round, gave hattle, and threw 
the Russians back agaii—but as often they 
closed together once more, and lay hot and 
deadly on the flanks and rear ofhis host. By 
the time he reached Tokay, one fifth of his 
men had fallen in action on the march ! 

It way at this time, a time when Kossuth’s 
presence on the Theiss might have reinvigora- 
ted the struggle,—when the head of the state 
should have stood in the front of danger,— 
when the man who tried to control and inter- 
fere with the campaigns of victorious generals, 
should have shewn equal cagerness, to have 


shared in the plans and operations of those 
generals when defeated—it was at this time 
of crisis and danger, that Kossuth, who had 
fled from Pesth to Czcgled, from Czcgled to 
Znolnok, from Znolnock to Szegiden, from 
Szegidcn to Tergova—withdrew from the post 
of responsibility to east on Gorgey the odium 
of the national fall, that their mutual jealousies 
had equally contributed to produce. Kossuth 
resigned !—and threw the weight of Hungary 
the impossible task of saving it—the painful 
duty of its political and warlike funeral, on 
the shoulders of his hated rival. The follow- 
ing is the address of— 
‘ KOSSUTH TO THE NATION. 

“ After the unfortunate battles w erewith 
God in these latter days has visited our pcople, 
we have no hope of successful contin nance of 
the defence [mark this—“ no hope’) against 
the allied forces of Russia and Austria. 
Under such circumstances, the solution of the 
National existenee. and the protection of its 
fortune, lies in the lands of the leaders of the 
army. It is my firm eonviction that the con- 
tinuance of the present government would not 
only prove useless, but also injurious to the 
nation. Acting upon this conviction, I pro- 
claim, that—moved by those patriotic feelings 
which, throughout the course of my life, have 
impelled me to devote all my thoughts to my 
country—I, and with ime the whole of the 
Cabinet, resign the guidanee of the public 
affairs; and that the supreme civil and mili- 
tary power is herewith conferred on the 
General Arthur Gorgey, until tle nation, 
making use of its right, shall have disposed 
that power according toits will. J expect of 
the said General Gorgey,—and—J make him 
responsible to God, the nation, and to history, 
—that, according to the best of his ability, 
he will nse this supreme power for the salva- 
tion of the national and political indepen- 
dence of our poor country and of its future. 
May he'love his country with that disinterested 
love which J bear it! May Ais endeavours to 
reconquer the independence and happiness of 
the nation be crown with greater success than 
mine were! 

“I have it no longer in my power to assist 
the country by factions. If my death ean 
hencfit it, I wij) gladly sacrifieec my life. 
May the God of justice and mercy watch over 
my poor people : 

“ Lours Kossut. 
S. VUCKORITS. 
L. Csanyi. 

M. Horvatu.” 

Thus Kossuth, after saying there is “no 
hope for a successful continuance of the de- 
fence,” confers on Gorgey the task of defend- 
ing the country, and makes him “ responsi- 
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ble to God, the nation, and history,” for 
that defence ! 

ln the time of victory and success he had 
tried to undermine his powers—he had de- 
posed him, but was foiled and bafiled,—now 
he takes his revenge! Defeated in his ri- 
val’s victory, he is victorious in his defeat! 
Now he gives him supreme command—now 
he showers honours and “responsibilities” 
on him. Now he holds him prominently 
before the nation and the world, bezause the 
nation is lost, and he will teach the world to 
trace that loss to Gorgey! But he, himself, 
slips through the dilemma into Turkcy, gets 
comfortably clear of danger, and we shall 
see, by his next letter, under cover of what 
excuse! Meanwhile, he leaves behind him a 
grandiloquent expression :—‘‘ If my death 
can benefit the country I will be glad to 
sacrifice my life.’ One is forcibly reminded 
of the Irish members, who, in our ‘“ Com- 
mons” are eternally ‘‘ dying on the floor of 
the House.”’ 

To the letter alluded to, that of Kossuth to 
General Bem, the reader’s attention is now 
particularly requested. It shews thestate of the 
war ; it shows the hopelessness of resistance ; 
and it is by that hopelessness that Gorgcy’s 
conduct must be measured. 

Kossuth’s letter runs thus :— 

“I do not care for my own safety. Iam 
tired of life; for I see the fair fabric of my 
country, and with it the sanctuary of Euro- 
pean liberty, thrown down—not by our 
enemies, but by the hands of our brethren. 
It is not a coward’s yearning for life, which 
induces me to hasten away. I go, because 1 
am convinced that my presencc has become 
obnoxious to the country. 

‘General Guyon writes to say that the 
army at Temeshvar is in a state of complete 
dissolution. As for you, General, you, too, 
are disabled. Gorgey, at the head of the 
only army that remains, protests that, instead 
of obeying, he mcans to command. I have 
adjured him to be a patriot, and to remain 
faithful to his country, and I have made way 
for him. At presnet I am a citizen—nothing 
more nor less, I went to inspect the 
state of affairs, and the forces at Lugos. 
I found General Vecsey’s corps in good order, 
and well-disposed ; all fhe other corps were 
disbanding. Dessewfi and Kmetty protested 
that instead of fighting, their army was likely 
to take flight at the first gunshot. 1 found 
them altogether without provisions, and 
forced to make requisitions,—a wretched ex- 


pedient, which serves only to exasperate the | 


country people!’ Let us pause hcre, and, 
considering the state of all the Hungarian 
forces, as described in those passages marked 
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in italics—considering this, and that Gor- 
gey had only 30,000 men, surrounded by 
hostile armies of 300,000; that the Govern- 
ment itself had given up the country, and 
abandoned it shamefully in the hour of danger ; 
that Kossuth in his letters had pronounced 
the cause to be hopeless,—let us, I say, ask 
with what justice the Dictator can shout 
from the platforms of Europe and America, 
that Gorgey is a traitor and betraycd at 
Vilagos a country that he might have saved ! 

To resume. Kossuth continues thus :— 

“The Bank has been brought to Arad ; 
it is in Gorgey’s hands. What I saw con- 
vinced me that, if he surrenders, the army at 
Lugos cannot hold out for twenty-four hours, 
especially since they want the means of snb- 
sistence. In an enemy’s country an army 
may possibly exist on forced requisitions, and 
contributions, Jut by no means can it exist 
in this way in its own country.” 

Then Gorgey was right’ according to Kos- 
suth’s own showing, to spare that country the 
horrors of the polongation of a war, which 
such means could alone enable to continue for 
twenty-four hours ! 

“Ifor one will never lend my hand to 
forcible measures against my own people. 
I would give my life to save, but I will never 
oppress, the nation. You see, General, it 
isa case of conscience. I cannot resign one 
day, and claim the power of government on 
the other. If the nation and the army were to 
will it otherwise, things would of course take 
another course ; but then Gorgey’s army, the 
bravest of all our corps, ought to assent. 
Unless this be done I am simply a citizen, 
and I will never consent to give the assistance 
even of my presence to measures of tcrrorism, 
to destruction and robbery, to requisitions and 
oppressions.” [Oh, no! that was to be 
Gorgey’s task. Gorgey was expected to 
carry on the war. Kossuth admits that it 
can be carried on only by such means, and 
then he denounces the means, washes his 
hands of them, and imposes a necessity upon 
his rival, the responsibility of which he meanly 
refuses to share!] ‘If Gorgey’s army, too, 
werc to call mx back to the Govcrnment,—if 
you werc to succeed in some operations tend- 
ing to cusure the provisioning of yonr troops 
without violent measures against the pcople, 
—if the Benk could be brought to work ; 
and if it stood at my disposal—then indeed 
you would find me willing, on the nation’s 
demand, to resume the duties of office.” (Oh, 
yes! If, contrary to expectation, Gorgey 
should perform impossibilities, and defeat 
300,000 men with 30,000,—if, by his stern, 
tremendous guidance, he should save the 
vessel in the storm, then Kossuth, the hero 
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of the calm, would come and bask in the 
sunshine of another’s glory, clear of the 
odium of those measures which had alone 
dispelled the clouds !  Skilfully does he 
throw out the hint for the people to clamour 
for his re-appointment in a coming hour— 
flying to safety in a Turkish caile, because ne 
will not witness an Hungarian army, getting | 
its forage from the people it is defending !] 
‘ But, nnless these things are done, there is 
no office for me. With me, war is not the 
end—it is a means to save the country. If 
I sec no probability of accomplishing the end, 
I will not lend my hand to make war for its 
own sake. 

“ As a citizen and an honest man, I advise 
you to call a Committee of the Representatives 
of the people, for it is their supreme power 
alone which can lawfully dispose of the 
government. Send couriers to Komorn and 
Peterwarasdin, tell them to hold out.” [What? 
carry on the war, though ‘‘ hopeless,” although 
forced requisitions are so condemned? ) 
Endeavour to obtain certain information about 
the co-operation of the commander of Arad. 
These are matters of the first importance, but 
my presence is not—for, since you are forced 
to adopt violent measures to provide for your 
army, I cannot lend the assistance of my 
presence to measures of that kind. 

I remain with great respect, 
“ KossuTu.” 
“ Tergova, 14th August, 1849.” 


XXX.—THE SURRENDER. 


The day before that on which Kossuth 
dated his letter, a final event had occurred. 
Gorgey surrendered on the 13th of August, at 
Vilagos, to the Russians. 

On the llth he addressed the following 
letter to the Russian General Riidiger. 

“ General ! 

“T presume you are familiar with the 
melancholy history of my country, I will not 
therefore enter into a detail of events which | 
are so ominously connected and which 
involved us in a desperate ‘struggle for our 
legal liberties, in the first instance, and for 
our existence, in the second. The better— 
indeed, I may say, the larger— part of the 
nation, did by no means completely brave the 
chances of such a contest, but once engaged, 
(and enjoying the support of many honorable 
men, who, though not Hungarians by birth, 
came by the force of circumstances to be par- 
ties in the conflict,) they have honestly 
manfully, and victoriously, held out to the 
last. 

“ But the policy of Europe compelled his 
Majesty the Czar of Russia, to league with 


Austria for our overthrow, and for the termi- 
nation of our war for the Hungarian Consti- 
tution. Many of our true patriots had foreseen 
and prophesied the event. Jlistory will one 
day unfold what it was which induced a 
majority of the Provisional Government to 
close their ears against the views of our 
patriots. 

The provincial Government exists no more. 
The hour of danger found them most weak. 
I, who am a man of action, (though not of a 
vain action,) Z saw that all further effusion of 
blood was useless—that it was fatal for Hun- 
gary. I knew this from the commencement 
of the Russian invasion, 

“ I have this day called upon the Provisional 
Government to make an unconditional resig- 
nation, for their continuance in office cannot 
fail still further to cloud and jeopardise the 
fortune of my country. The Provincial 
Government became convinced of this truth : 
they resigned, and gave the power of the 
State into my hands. 

‘íJ make use of this circumstance for the 
purpose of preventing a further sacrifice of 
human life; and since I am too weak to de- 
fend my fellow-citizens, I will at least liberate 
them from the miseries of war. I make an 
unconditional surrender. This act of mine 
will, perhaps, induce the leaders of other 
Hungarian armies to ‘follow my example. I 
place my reliance in the notorious generosity 
of his Majesty, the Czar, trusting that he will 
consider the case of numbers of my brave 
comrades, who, as former officers in the Aus- 
trian army, are seriously compromised; and 
that he will not sacrifice them toa melancholy 
and uncertain fate. I trust that his Majesty 
will consider the case of the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Hungary, who rely on his love of justice 
and that he will not hand them over, helpless 
unarmed, to the blind thirst of revenge of 
their enemies. Perhaps it isenough if it is 
I who am the only victim. 

«General! I address this letter to you, 
because it was you who gave me marks of 
respect which have gained my confidence. 

“ If you wish to put a stop to farther and 
useless sacrifice of human life, I entreat you 
to take measures that the melancholy act of 
surrender may take place at your earliest 
convenience, but in such a manner that our 
arms be surrendered only to the troops of his 
Majesty, the Czar of Russia. For, most so- 
lemnly do I protest, I would rather see my 
corps engaged and annihilated in a desperate 
battle, no matter against what odds, than 
make an unconditional surrender to Austrian 
troops ! 

“To-morrow, on the 12th of August, I in- 
tend to march my troops to Vilagos, On the 
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13th I proceed to Boros-Iend; and on the 
ldth to Béd, Iinform you of these move- 
ments, because I wish that you should lead 
your force between the Austrian troops and 
imine—that you should surround me aud cut 
ine off from the Austrians. 

“ In case this manœuvre were to prove un- 
successful, and in case the Austrian troops 
were to pursue ours, I mean to “oppose an ef- 
fective resistance to their @ttacks, to turn 
upon Great Warasdin, for the purpose of 
meeting the army of his Majesty the Czar ; 
tor it lis to his army alone that my troops are 
prepared to make a voluntary surrender. 

“ I expect your reply at your earliest con- 
venience, and I remain, with my assurances 
of unlimited respect, 

*“ ARTHUR GÖRGEY. 

“ Old Arad, 11ih August, 1849. 

“9 o'clock, P.M. 


The surrender was accomplished on the 
13th at Világos. There may have been deep 
policy in Gérgey’s selecting the Russiau troops 
as the force to which he would surrender, in- 
stead of the Austrian—for it would be easier 
to get his soldiers, numbers of whom were 
Slavonians, to surrender to the former than to 
the latter. As it was, when Görgey galloped 
past the ranks of the hussars, he had several 
sliots fired at him, and with moody, vacillating, 
silenge;. muttered curses, and mournful hearts, 
the heroic bands surrendered the arms they 
had so nobly wielded. This submission was 
rendered more possible by the arguments of 
Russia, that “ Russia was, in heart, friendly 
to the Hungariaus. That the time might, 
perhaps, soon come when the allied Hunga- 
rians and Russians would make perfidious 
Austria account for her misdeeds ”—but the 
views of Görgey are further illustrated by a 
letter which he wrote from the Russian camp, 
shortly after the surrender, to General Klapka. 
It runs thus: 

“ My dear friend Klapka, 

“ Eveuts which, though by no means unex- 
pected, are still decisive, have happened since 
i saw you last. The jealousy and the selfish- 
ess of some members of the Government have 
brought affairs to the crisis which I prophe- 
sied to you they would bring them to. 

“When, after many an honest battle with 
the Russians, I had crossed the Theiss at 
Tokaj, I found that the Parliament declared 
that they desired me to take the chief com- 
maud. 

“ Kossuth appointed Bem. 
cretly. 

i The country believed that I was com- 
mander-in-chief, for Kossuth returned a je- 
suitical reply to the motion of the Parliament. 

“ This piece of knavery was the ‘source of 


Ie did it se- 
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all the later events. Dembinski was beaten 
at Soreg. Bem’s troops were routed at Maros 
Vasarhely. 

““Dembinski retreated to the walls of Te- 
meshvar. Bem hastened to the same place. 
He arrived on the field of battle at Temeshvar, 
and succeeded in restoring the fight for a few 
hours. But afterwards he was so fearfully 
beaten, that of 50,000 nen (according to Kos- 
suth’s calculation), only 6,000 remained in 
the ranks. Vécsey informed me that all the 
rest were dispersed. 

“The Austrians advanced meanwhile be- 
tween Temeshvar and Arad. The War-Ofilce 
had instructed Dembinski to retreat, as of 
course he ought to have done, upon our own 
fortress of Arad, aud not upon Temeshvar, 
which was held by our enemies ! 

“ Dembinski— Heaven knows why—acted 
in opposition to this order. There are a great 
many facts which makes me believe that-he 
acted from motives of jealousy. He was jea- 
lous of me. 

“ The*consequence was, that I stood lone 
with the forces which I took from Kororn 
(minus the serious losses J-had at Waitzeu, 
Rétsag, Goromboly, Zsolna, Geszthely and 
Debrezin). From the south I was threatened 
by the Austrians, and from the north by the 
gros of the Russian army. I might, indecd, 
have retreated frem Arad by way of Radna 
into Transylvanie, but my affection for wy 
country, and iy desire to restore it to peace, 
at any price, induced me to surrender. 

“ But, before taking that step, I convinced 
the Provisional Government of their inability 
to save the country, and of the certainty of a 
still greater ruin if they continued to* remain 
in office I induced them to resign. 

“ They gave all the powers of the State into 
my hand. Time pressed, and I took the re- 
solution, (rash though it seems, it was ma- 
turely considered,) to make an unconditional 
surrender to the troops of His Majesty the 
Czar of Russia. 

“My brave and gallant troops gave their 
asseut. All the detachments in the vicinity 
of Arad volunteered to surrender with me. 
Damjanitsh commanded in Arad: he declared 
that he would follow my example. 

“ Up to the present, the treatment we have 
met with was such as a brave soldier has a 
right to expect from a fellow-soldier. 

“Consider what you can do, and what you 
ought to do. “ ARTUR Gorgey.” 


Kossuth lad sought safety in Turkey—the 
maiu force had laid its arms at the feet of 
Russia—the peasants were awed into quies- 
cenre—to Klapka and Komorn alone the cye 
can turn, to read an epitaph worthy of Hun- 
gatian liberty. 
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Hessons Trou Wistory, 


I1].—- THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA. 


We resume those Lessons* afforded us in the 
history of the past, after having for a while 
been interrupted by the narration of a grand 
national drama of the present age, and once 
more unfold to the Proletarian Reader that 
which has, to him, been ever either a sealed 
book, or a falsified record—the triumphs and 
sufferings, the betrayals and the struggles of 
lis own order—not concealing either its foi- 
bles or its faults. 

If the working classes knew history they 
would not be deceived so easily by the rich. 

Reader! I call your mind back to a classic 
age,—to that period when, from the midst of 
working men, soared up the noblest models of 
hnmau greatness—when exalted characters 
shone aloft, not because of the moral or intel- 
lectual prostration of the many, but because of 
their own unrivalled excellence and grandeur. 
These are models of nobility—the nobility of 
heart, and brain, and soul—pryesented to us by 
the past. Men before whom we well may bow 
without meanncss—for, if virtue, honor, great- 
ness are worthy worship, those men are to be 
worshipped by worshipping the greatness in 
them—not the man—for he is but the statue 
that represents the unscen God. 

Those, too, were ages, in which the mean, 
low, petty passions, the thousand pin-points 
that assail the modern democrat, were all un- 
kuown. The bold stroke of rampant tyranny, 
the open enmity of jealous greatness, the fierce 
ingratitude of a deluded people—were there 
indeed; but, at least, it was greatness that 
assailed grcatness—at least one had to meet a 
worthy foe—if an Aristides fell, it was before 
a Themistocles; if a Socrates perished, it was 
before tle wisest priesthood of the world— 
but the contemptible, the drunken, the disso- 
lute, and the debauched, were not raised on 
the shoulders of ignorance to antagonise with 
those apostles of heaven. The petty trickster 
was not allowed to delay or to wear out each 
noble pioneer—for, as the fable tells us, the 
mouse cantd liberate the lion, so, in modern 
times, the lion can be shackled, cramped and 
crippled by the mice. In those ages, there 
was a great thought among the peoples—and 
little things fell down before 1t, and were silent. 
People of England! you have let your giants 
of Democracy be done to death by Dwarfs. 


I purpose bringing before the Reader a scene 
of ancient Sparta, pregnant with instruction. 
I purpose introducing him to two of the no- 
blest Democrats that ever graced the world— 
aud those two mgn were Kings! 

The greatness of Sparta had been based 
upon its virtues, and as long as those virlucs 
lasted, that greatness lasted too. The founda- 
tion of both were the laws of Lycurgus,—who 
banished money, and rendered the land the 
inalienable property of every free Spartan fa- 
mily. He did not nationalise it in reality ; 
but, having divided it in equal lots among the 
men of Sparta, decreed that those lots should 
descend undiminished;from father to son. He 
made laws against luxury and effeminacy, and 
arranged that the youug men should eat and 
drink together in community, and in sections. 

But, at last riches crept in—and behold the 
consequence: ‘‘ When the love of money made 
its way into Sparta, and brought avarice and 
meanness in its train, on the one hand, on the 
other, profusion, effeminacy, luxury, that state 
soon deviated from its original virtue, and 
sunk in contempt. ’—(Plutarch.) 

“ The first syinptoms of corruption and dis- 
temper in their commonwealth appeared at 
the time when the Spartan’s had entirely de- 
stroyed the Athenian empire, and began to 
bring gold and silver into Laccdemon. Nc- 
vertheless the agrarian law, established by 
Lycurgus, still subsisting, and the lots of land, 
descending undiminished from father to son, 
order and equality in some measure remaincd, 


‘whieh prevented ‘other errors from being 


fatal.” —( Plutarch.) 

The Spartan constitution recognised two 
kings joint heads of the republic, and a senatc. 
But, the kings being engaged in wars, and their 
power growing disproportionately great and 
dangerous-ea magistracy of five ephort, or in- 
spectors, was cstablished, to watch, curb, and 
counteract the royal authority. These men 
were at first, indeed, mcrely ministers of the 
kings—but they soon became their masters 
and their tyrants. The new powers of the 
ephori, not being recogniscd by the laws of 
Lycurgus, naturally drew their influence from 
another source—that was the interests of the 
ambitious and avaricious. It was they who 
encouraged riches and luxury, and, gradually 
representing the monied interests depressed the 
popular and regal element. A struggle ac- 
cordingly existed betwcen the rich, led by the 


* See “Notes to the People,” 3 to 10 for “the History of Florence,” 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19 for “ the Flebeians 
of Rome;’’ and 21, 23, 21, 25, for ‘* Heraelides and the Syracusang,’” 
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Ephori, and the poor, sometimes led by the 
kings—but generally speaking, the kings and 
the ephori were remarkably good friends, and, 
aided by the priests, played completely into 
each other’s hands. The result was, the gra- 
dual accumulation and centralization of riches 
in a few hands, and the impoverishment and 
demoralisation of the masses. Law after law 
of the old constitution of Lycurgus was 
legally swept away—the ephori always lead- 
ing the way. We have already seen how 
the law of “primogeniture, settlement and 
entail,” if we may use the modern terms, 
according to Plutarch’s testimony, alone 
stayed the ruin of the republic, and prevented 
the monied class from absorbing the last ves- 
tige of liberty and independence. They had 
the money, it is true; but as long as the people 
retained the land, there still remained strength 
and power in popular resistance. They could 
not quite enslave the working-man as long as 
he had his farm and cottage to fall back on. 
Accordingly they sought, having the money, 
to get the land into their own hands too. Just 
as the modern money-class in England: the 
land still belongs to the nobility and squire- 
archy. “ Primogeniture, settlement and en- 
tail” saves it to them. The money-men want 
to get the land and thus complete their power. 
If the land is thrown into the market now, we 
can’t get it, for we have not the money to buy 
it—and if we are not to have the land our- 
selves, it is better in the hands of the landlords 
than in the hands of the money-lords, not be- 
cause the former are better than the latter, 
but because power is better divided among two 
of our enemies who quarrel among each other, 
than centralised in the hands of one, with no- 
thing to do but to crush us. 

True to their policy of wresting the land 
from the people, when Epitadeus was appointed 
one of the ephori, he tried to realise this ob- 
ject. He was aman of very great influence 
and authority—founded on his wealth and 
nurtured by his ambition. He accordingly 
procured a law, “that all men should have 
liberty(to alienate their estates in their lifetime, 
or to leave them to whom they pleased at their 
death.” 

We are told that the immediate cause of 
this was a quarrel of Epitadeus with his son; 
and his consequent wish to disinherit the latter. 
Be this as it may, the law could not have been 
enacted without the aid and power of the rich 
—and the bribery or coercion of the poor. It 
was a measure of class folly, not of individual 
anger. And Plutarch proves this when he 
says: ‘it was to indulge his private resentment 
that this man proposed the decree, which others 
accepted and confirmed from a motive of ava- 
rice, and, thus, the best institution in the 
world was abrogated.” 
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The rich would not have sticceeded in 
carrying this point, had it not been for their 
monied wealth, which enabled them to bribe 
and corrupt a portion of the people, and, if 
need be, to hire mercenary soldiers to coerce 
the refractory. 

An additional proof, if any were wanted, 
that even the possession of land is not a 
sufficient guarantee for the liberties of a 
people, though a necessary condition for the 
existence of those liberties, and that, as long 
as one monopoly is left within a system, it is 
the ladder up which other monopolies will 
climb into supremacy. 

The result of the measure soon became 
apparent: “Men of fortune now extended 
their landed estates without bounds, not 
scrupling to exclude the right heirs; and 
property quickly coming into a few hands, 
the rest of the people were poor and miserable 
[How old Plutarch lets the cternal truth 
glide forth !] The latter found no time er 
opportunity for liberal arts: or excercises, 
Oeing obliged to drudge in mean and mecha- 
nic empleyments for their bread, and conse- 
quently looking with envy and hatred on the 
rich.” [Again that truth; overwork and poverty 
are a barrier to education. If you wish to 
educate the people, make them prosperous— 
then education, aye! and self-education too, 
follows as a necessary consequence. But you 
cannot make them prosperous, without making 
them free—the interest of their present rulers 
being, even if otherwise inclined, to keep 
them miserabie. Therefore it is, that, instead 
of education being needed for the franchise, 
the franchise is needed for education. ] ‘‘ There 
remained not seven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which perhaps one hundred 
had estates in land. The rest of the city was 
filled with an insignificant rabble without 
profit or honour, who had neither heart nor 
spirit to defend their country against war 
abroad,” [of course they had not when they 
had nothing worth defending! they would 
have been fools if they had defended the 
country for others who had robbed them of 
it! And, of course tbey had not—when tbey 
were debased by servitude and emaciated by 
hunger!] “And who were always watching 
an opportunity for changes and revolutions 
at home.’ [And not to be wondered at 
either.] (Plutareh.) 

The above words of Plutarch shew, indeed, 
the aristocratic spirit of the author breathing 
through his language, but they also read us 
a deep lesson—they are addressed to England 
as well as to Rome and Greece, for truth 
speaks to all times. 

Amid this decay of Lacedemon, a young 
man stood forth favored by circumstance, to 
free the people and regenerate society. That 
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young man was Acıs, King of Sparta. “He 
thought ita noble undertaking, as iu fact it was, 
to bring the citizens again ¢o an Equality, and, 
BY THAT MEANS, replenish “Sparta with 
respectable inhabitants.” (Plutarch.) 

“ By that means !’—Yes! Poverty is the 
‘mother of vice, of crime, of cowardice, and of 
ignorance. If you want to remove these, 
remove poverty first, or you begin at the 
wrong end. 

Agis was of the family of Eurytion, the 
descendants of Hercules, the sixth in descent 
from that famous Agesilaus, who carried the 
Greek arms victoriously through Asia Minor 
against the Persian power,—and succeeded to 
the throne when just emerging from the age 
of boyhood. Joint-king with him was Leoni- 
das, eighth in descent from Pausanias, who 
conquered Mardonius and the Persians at 
Platæa. Leonidas was advanced in life, and 
succeeded to the jointecrown, through the 
death of the recognised heir, of whom he was 
the guardian. 

Leonidas was disliked by the people, proud, 
insolent and tyrannical, he was the mainstay 
and the leader of the rich. “Though the 
corruption was general, and they all grew 
daily more and more depraved, yet Leonidas 
was more remarkable than the rest for his 
deviation forthe customs of his ancestors. 
He had long been conversant in the courts of 
the Asiatic princes, particularly in that of 
Seleucus, aud he had the indiscretion to intro- 
duce the pomp of those courts intoa Grecian 
state, into a kingdom where the laws were 
the rules of Government.” (Plutarch.) 
` The character of Agis is thus contrasted: 


that might be expected from female tuition, 
uuder his mother Agesistrata, and his grand- 
mother Archidamia, who were the richest 
persons in Lacedemonia; yet, before jhe 
reached the age of twenty, he declared war 
against pleasure; and to prevent any vanity 
which the beauty of his person might have 
suggested, he discarded all unnecessary orna- 
ment and expeuse, and constantly appeared 
in a plain Lacedemonian cloak. In his diet, 
his bathing, and all his excerciscs, lie kept close 
to the Spartan simplicity; and he often used 
to say, that the crown was no further an ob- 
ject of desire to him than as it might enable 
him to reStore the laws and ancient discipline 
of his country.” (Plutarch.) 

This young man, then, looking from the 
height of his throne over the prostration of 
the people, determined to raise them up to 
liberty, intelligence and happiness. He stood 
alone in the task. One thing only was in jis 
favour; he was a king, and could, therefore, 
make his voice heard. But against him were 
all the rich; against him were all the priests; 
against him was his colleague on the throne, 
Leonidas, who overshadowed him with superior 
age and power, and snecred down his generous 
efforts as the boyish extravagance of inex- 
perienced youth ;—while as materials to work 
with Agis had but an enslaved people, accus- 
tomed to servility, trained to reveuge, and 
immersed in ignorance by a long period of 
suffering and oppression. That ignorance— 
that turbulence—are often used as arguments 
against reform. Yes! The rich create a 
disability by bad laws, and then justify the 
continuance of those laws, by tbe disability 


“ Agis far exceeded not only him, but almost į they create. 


all the kings who reigned before him, since | 
the great Agesilaus, iu goodness of disposition 
and dignity of mind: for though brought up 
in the greatest affluence, and all the indulgence 


Against all this the boy-king rose single- 
handed—and thus commenced his task. 


(To be continued.) 


Trades Griehances, 
1.—THE TARTAN WEAVERS OF ALVA. 


Tue reason that 1 have not answered sooner 
to the call for the Exposure of Trade Grie- 
vauces is not because we have none, but be- 
cause they are of so long standing and so 
common. We are chiefly employed in Tartan 
shawl weaving: there are about 600 looms 
here for this manufacture. Asa sample of the 
treatment that we are subjected to, | may 
just confine my observations to one factory, 
viz.i—James Morrison’s. He employs about 


seventy hands of different ages and sexes; in 
the first place, he makes his weavers tenter 
his cloth, which is stretching out the cloth to 
dry, after being scoured, and gives them at the 
rate of sixpence per month, or one eiglith of a 
penny for each time of filtcen minutes that 
thcy have to come off their looms; formerly 
he paid nothing; but the men struck, and 
that was all they could get him to pay; but 
they do not get that always; for should any 
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one not have a proper position taken up in 
three minutes after the eall is given, he for- 
feits his tenter-money for the whole month. 
The eall is sometimes imperfectly given, and 
there is no appeal heard. Of course the 
master pockets the money although the men 
have to do the work of the absentees. Were 
that all, they might escape; but if there be a 
damage discovered, which is sometimes done 
in the scouring, or from other causes whieh 
they have no control over, the man whose 
lot it is to do the work nearest it, gets it 
thrown on his hand ; it may amount to ls. 6d. 
or to 10s. They have to take in all the wool 
that comes, weigh it, and store it by and take 
it out again when required; take in fuller’s 
earth, oil, or anything that comes, Ile will 
even have his days-wage-men discharged when 
he can get the weavers to do their work for 
nothing. In fact they are not eertain of being 
one hour at their loom at atime. About two 
years ago the weavers presented a table of 
prices to their masters to be paid uniformly 
in the town. It was not a rise from the 
ordinary rate. The masters met it by another 
one, when after some resistance we agreed to 
their terms, thinking that they would stand to 
their own table better; bnt in that we were 


deeeived, for J. Morrison broke it before a 
week. One way he has of reducing wages is 
by making them put a fourth more picks, 
or shots’ on the inch than fhe pays them 
for; thus taking a fourth part of their 
labour for nothing, and threatening to fine 
them should they not doit. In fact, he 
breaks the table whenever he thinks fit; not 
even tho Faetory aet does he respect, which is 
abused most shamefully. There is a piece of 
ground adjoining the mill, which is usually 
planted with potatoes, the workers have to 
plant them and work them for nothing, after- 
wards they are let out in lots on the truek 
system. Just think of an order eoming for 
all the weavers to come at a certain time to 
work the master’s potatoes, and every one to 


| bring his ownimplements with him! As stated 


before, this is ouly a sample; there are thirty 
manufacturers in the village and had I gone 
over them, I might have exposed worse ty- 
ranny. I have confined myself to one factory, 
but I must leave off that to expose an injury 
that is inflicted on the female workers in 
another factory. [An act of gross indeeency 
systematically continued, is here narrated. | 

A SCOTCH WEAVER. 


I.—DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


A Roya Sreren. May 16,1849. 


How the rich treat those who minister to their 
comforts. 


Prince Albert, at a publie meeting for the 
“ Servant's Royal Provident and Benevolent 
Society,” spoke as follows:—" Ou enquiry, we 
find that in this metropolis the greater part of 


the inmates of our workhouses are domestie 
servants, [Hear, hear.] Iam sure this start- 
ling fact is no proof cither of want of liberality 
and kindness on the part of masters to their 
servants, or of vice in the latter; but i¢ is the 
NATURAL CONSEQUENCE Of the pecultar posi- 
tion in which domestic servants are placed, 


IIl.—ADDRESS OF THE PROGRESSIVE SOCIETY OF OPERATIVE CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS TO THE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF LONDON. 


Fellow Workmen.—We, the members of the 
above Society, being anxious to promote the 
interest and to inerease the happiness of our 
fellow-toilers, deem the present a fitting op- 
portunity for direeting your attention to what 
we consider calculated as a means to promote 
that interest and increase that happiness; and 
feeling confident that nothing but increased 
intelligenee ean permanently better the con- 
dition of our elass, it becomes our duty to 
devise some plan whereby that intelligence 
may be obtained and that happiness per- 
manently secured, 

Uniou! (that stereotyped phrase, that has 
been perpetually npon the tongue of every 
agitator) is an essential in any project to bene- 
fit the working elasses, which eannot be dis- 
peused with, 


We therefore urge the neeessity of a more 
cordial and extending union, established upon 
a basis which will at once secure the means 
for the progressive intelleetual improvement 
of all so united, and which will, at the same 
time, protect and conserve the rights and 
privileges of the trade. 

Attempts have been made, at different times, 
to carry out that union that we now recom- 
mend, with but (we regret to say) very little 
suecess. 

We helieve that want of success has been 
mainly attributable to the fact of all trade socie- 
ties being held at publie houses, where other in- 
flnences than those inspired hy intelligence 
and reason too frequently prevail. 

To effect a reform in this particular, and 
also in other matters connected with trade 
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societies, the above society was formed, five 
years ago, with the following objects in 
view :— 

1. To establish an institution which shall 
afford facilities to the members in meeting 
together for the transaction of business, the 
study of science, and for mutual improvement, 
apart from the pernicious influences of the 
public house. 

2. To provide means, and carry out plans, 
Sor the profitable employment of the unem- 
ployed members, in order to relieve the market 
of the surplus labour, and at the same time 
afford permanent support to such members as 
the vicissitudes of trade may place in a posi- 
tion to require assistance. i 

3. To make good any loss of tools by fire or 
otherwise. 

4. To establish a depôt for the supply of 
tools to the members at wholesale prices. 

5. To establish a library of such works as 
treat on subjects relating to the trade; to 
assist in the formation of classes for their 
study; and to provide the institution with 
those current publications which may be con- 
sidered most useful to its members. 

6. To ensure a sum of money at the death 
of a member, or a member’s wife. 

How far we have succeeded in carrying out 
the above can better be ascertained by'an ac- 
quaintance with our members, or by visiting 
our Society House, 17, Rvder’s Court, Leices- 
ter Square, on Monday evenings, which in- 
formation and Rules may be obtained, and 
members enrolled. 

We are enabled to recommend the above 
with some contidence, having gone through 
the ordeal of difficulties which must be ex- 
pevienced by all bodies associating for similar 
objects. We will here state, that we have no 
desire to see the breaking up of other societies, 
nor be on any but friendly terms with them, 
but we do earnestly invite their consideration 
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of our principles, and if approved of, to establish 
others on the same or better principles. Weé 
will not look upon them as rivals, but as 
auxiliaries in the good cause of progress. We 
pledge our assistance and the benefit of our 
experience. 

In conclusion, we hope that the time will 
come when those who contribute to the splen- 
did habitations of the wealthy, and their stu- 
pendous club-houses, which give beauty and 
grandcur to the vicinity of St. James’s, replete 
with every comfort and convenience te which — 
the advancement of science can point,—we- 
repeat, we hope the time will come when we 
shall be enabled to direct attention to our own 
comfortable habitations and clnb-houses, with 
a pleasure which shall be enviable by that 
class who have hitherto lived upon our pro- 
duce, and who have doubts as to our ability of 
availing ourselves of that power which directs 
us to the improvement of our condition. 


We subscribe ourselves, 
On behalf of the society, yours, &c., 


Ricwarp Hacxwortu, President, 

Tuomas D. Ferris, Vice-President, 

Rozsert WEBSTER, Corresponding Sec. 

Wititam Nixon, Financial Sec. 
Dec, 12th, 1851. 


{The above isa cheering evidence of en- 
lightenment. The talented and spirited pro- 
moters of this noble undertaking have ap- 
preciated the only means by which a union can 
do good, that of “finding profitable employ- 
ment for the unemployed”—and thus “ reliev- 
ing the market ofits surplus labor.’’ Altogether 
it is a noble plan in every one of its six “ points.” 
Its condemnation of pot-house localities is a 
great step in advance—it is laying the moral 
foundation, without which, social prosperity 
is a farce. We trust we shall hear further 
tidings of the progress and success of this 
noble institution. ] 


IV.—TO THE AMALGAMATED IRON WORKERS. 


Fellow Labourers, — 

As a very humble member of your body, I 
take upon this occasion the liberty of offering 
for your consideration a few thoughts which 
at different times have suggested themselves 
tomy mind. In doing so, I claim no other 
aim or object but our common good; and 
entertain no wish that does not contemplate 
advantages to the whole of that great family 
of which we are a part—not an insignificant 
one certainly—but a part nevertheless. 

An honestly written history of the strikes 
and struggles in our own and indecd in every 
other trade for the past quarter of a century, 
would be little more that a list of defeats, and 


those of the most decisive character, sustained 
by the operatives at the hands of the em- 
ployer. How it could be other, is, indeed, 
difficult to conceive. I know, and you know, 
how unequal that struggle must be in which 
wealth is pitted against poverty ; combination 
nade legal by Act of Parliament with a mcr- 
cenary soldiery and police to carry out its 
behests, against combination made illegal by 
the sane means. I know, and you know, 
that in this conntry there is arrayed against 
the interest of labour a press powerful for evil, 
hopeless for good, corrupt eveu to brutality, 
and the enemy from sheer instinct, of the 
working men; you know, in fine, that our 
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chances of final or lasting success in any 
struggle with our masters—masters in every 
sense—compared with our chances of failure, 
are as disproportionate as is Olympus to a 
mole-hill; besides, even supposing to-day 
we realized an exemption from all the evils 
under which we struggle, what guarautee have 
we that tomorrow would not find us once 
more in the slough of despond? Assuredly 
none, when the pledged word of ‘a master is 
the only foundation upon which either right 
or privilege rests: you know, as I know, that 
such foundation is of sand only. To fight the 
hattle of Trade Reform with any hope of suc- 
cess we must meet our masters upon a surer 
footing than any we have yet attained to. 
We must have political power; the right to 
assist in legalising the means of our own de- 
fence, the power of saying to what extent and 
for how long, a *commercial system will be 
tolerated that centralizes the wealth of the 
country in the hands of a few persons, enabling 
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ten soulless men to threaten as many thousands 
with starvation. We must not forget the 
disease in the symptoms—the cause in the 
effect—the system in the results it must in- 
evitahly produce. Let the 12,000 voices of 
which our great society is composed, proclaim 
to the present government this demand for 
Manhood Suffrage, and a fair field for its ex- 
ercise (and nothing short of that). Letus do 
this in conjunction with our brethren in other 
societies, and the day is not far distant when 
instead of wasting our cnergies in hattle with 
shadows, we will he in a position to lay the 
axe of Reform to the very roots of our social 
system. Permit me to repeat once more my 
conviction, that, without political power, with- 
out the means of beginning at the heginning, 
from a point that is sure, we hut add new ills 
to the old, furnishing our enemies with ad- 
ditional power for annoyance and evil doing. 

W. W., a Manchester Mechanic. 
Dec. 30th, 1851. 


V.—TO THE LONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMALGAMATED IRON 
TRADES. 


Gentlemen,—Since you refused to give me 
a hearing at your meeting last night in the 
Hall of Commerce,—since, as the Chairman 
stated from the chair, you were fearful of 
letting me speak, lest you should be supposed 
hy the press, the puhlic, or your masters, to 
be in any way connected with Chartism, and 
thus create a hostility against you in the 
rich—and since I cannot stand by and seea 
numerous body of men with large resources 
rush blindfolded into destruction, dissipate 
their means, and leave themselves weakened 
and powerless in the hands of the capitalists 
without raising my voice against so ruinous 
a proceeding—I heg to express my readiness 
to meet you at any time in public meeting, 
for the purposes of friendly and mutual ex- 
planation. 

Permit me to observe, that you invited your 
opponents to attend and promised to give 
them a hearing; I don’t know what chance 
they would have had, since you would not even 
hear a friend. 

It is not very creditable to put down the 
free expression of opinion, on so vital a matter, 
at the drilled signals of a platform Committce. 
Wise and thoughtful men—men who wish 
well to the cause they profess to embrace, are 
generally glad to investigate it in all its bear- 
ings—you seem to shirk hearing anyone speak, 


whose voice might tend to warn your mem- | 


hers from the fatal error to which you are 
striving to commit them. That is not perform- 
ing your duty wisely or well. If you seek to 


carry your object by mere clamor and onesided 
platform-spouting, you will fail. 

I had pledged myself not to commit or com- 
promise the meeting to any political move- 
ment, but merely to analyse the propriety of 
the course you were pursuing, and the re~ 
sults to which it must tend; hut notwith- 
standing that, you must drown my voice by 
violence—merely out of fear, lest you should 
irritate your employers, or the press, dy letting 
a Chartist speak. 

Would you have refused a man leave to 
speak, simply because he was known as a tory, 
or a whig ? 

Permit me to tell you, if you feel yourselves 
as weak as that, if your success depends not on 
yourselves, but on the good will of the press, 
and of the rich, your resistance has not much 
prospect of victory. What a laméntable con- 
fession of cowardice and impotence! 

Rest assured, your repudiation of an attempt 
to seek political power—your repudiation of 
Chrrtism--(yours, Gentlemen ofthe Committee! 
not that of the trade) will weaken instead of 
strengthening you. Your masters well know 
they can beat you down with their own wea- 
pons— Time, Goin, Law. 

You fear to create hostility in the rich, and 
the rich man’s press? Don’t waste your 
lahor—it is there already. You should try to 
face it—not shrink before it, as you did last 
night. 

I am, however, gratificd to think that the 
majority of the meeting did not support yon 
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in your noisy platform policy. It was but a 
minority, a small minority. that obeycd your 
signals. The iron-traders are neither so un- 
wise nor so cowardly as you strive to make 
them appear. 

In conclusion, I hereby challenge you, Gen- 


tlemen of the Committee, to meet me in pre- 
sence of the Amalgamated Iron-trades in 
London, at any place and time you may ap- 
point—when I undertake to prove tlie fatal 
errors of the policy you are pursuing. 

London, Dec. 31st, 1851. ERNEST JONES. 


VI.—THE WELSH MINERS. 


The mines in Merthyr Tydvil are let to con- 
tractors called ‘‘pit-masters,” who engage 
to clear the miners; that is, to find them the 
quantity of “ trams” required for the carrying 
on of the work, and to find “ tram-plates ” and 
“timber’’ to keep the workings safe. But 


they take good care to doneithertheonenorthe | 


the other, and the miners have to suffcr in 
in consequence. Thc miners have to carry 
the “tram-plates”’ from the foundry, or from 
wherever else they may find them, and that 
too at the risk of being fined, and called 
thieves for taking them. But what is still 
worse, the miners have to pay for the greater 
portion of the “ timber” they use to keep the 
roof of the workings from falling in on them. 
(This is in the works of W. Crawshay only, 
it being the worst for timber I am acquainted 
with.) This system, if not exposed, bids fair 
to become general. I would that the miners 
generally knew how to appreciate the boon, 
now for {the first time offered to them, to 
state their grievances in the columns of the 
“ Notes.” 


| have to pay for timber that the roof of the 
| workings becomes unsafe, and it is impossible 
| at this day to say how many have been “ ac- 
| cidently killed,” as a coroner’s jury call it:—ra- 
ther let it be called by its right name,that is; 
barbarously murdered—murdered by the most 
horrible of all deaths—crushed to atoms—a 
dcath which human nature shudders to con- 
template. But such is the position of the 
miners. The miners have to pay three-pence 
ifor the carriage of the powder they use, 
monthly, to the “ pit-masters,” who spend 
their time in the “ pot-houses ” patronised by 
the mining agents, On Saturday evenings 
they leave the “ pot-house” for a couple of 
hours to divide the “draw” between the 
miners. It makes the heart sick to see thosc 
“drunken bnllies” insult the poor miners 
when they ask for a “ draw of ten shillings, 
They frequently give only five. It is heart- 
rending in the extreme to hear the poor men 
, begging for their own money. 

A Wers Miner, 


Such is the aversion the miners | 


The Chartist Atobement. 


I—Appress TO THE CHARTISTS. 

Brother Chartists !—In my last I shewed, 
I think from incontrovertible data, that the 
interests of the capitalists were bitterly hostile 
to those of the working-man and small shop- 
keeper. That, therefore, any salutary union 
of the two latter ‘with the former was an 
impossibility. 

It is no argument to ask “ are all men 
villains! Will these men, when in power, 
deliberately set to work for the purpose of 
crushing labor? Arc they such fiends, coolly 
and practically to try to make working-men 
poor, hungry, starved ignorant immoral, 
diseascd and short lived ?’—I do not charge 
them with the deliberate wish of torturing 
the working classes—I will gladly give them 
credit thus far, as to believe that, if they 
would’be equally rich, equally powerful, by 
keeping labor in an easier kind of slavery, they 


would not, for the sake of gratuitous cruelty, 
torture itin misery. Iam perfectly ready to 
concede that point. But I do assert this: 
that in order to remain as rich as they are, and 
as mighty as they are, they must monopolise 
land, machinery, money, and political power ; 
they must force a foreign market by compe 
tition; they must keep labour at starvation 
pittance to effect this: they must prevent the 
working classes from participating thus far in 
the franchise, as TO TURN THE BALANCE 
OF POWER in the Constituency. 

The whole question of the future depends 
upon whether legislation shall be reactionary 
or democratic during the coming quarter of a 
century. Twenty-five years more of the present 
system will depress the greater portion of the 
working-classes below the level of resistance, 
Think of Ireland. 

The extension of the franchise proposed by 
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the rieh will settle the question, probably for 
a long time to eome. 

The extension of the franehise, as proposed 
by Cobden, Bright, Walmesly, and (for what 
we know of it, ) by Russell, will, as shown in 
a previous;number, enfranchise the rich among 
the middle-classes, with a sligut infusion of the 
aristocracy of labour. Three millions out of 
seven millions! Those three millions are 
uearly all (excepting, to some extent, the 
small retail shopkeepers,) virtually represented 
now, because their interests are rcpresenicd as 
component parts of the great interests next 
aboye them. Consequently, by giving them 
the vote you give them merely the formal 
expression of their power, adding little to 
that power in reality—merely transferring the 
remaining monopolies of the landed aristocracy 
to the monied aristocracy. Therefore, as far 
as the working classes are concerned, the pro- 
posed extension of the franchise Leaves 
Everrraine Uncuancep. It merely hands 
one portion of them from oue master to ano- 


ther equally bad,—or, to judge by experience, | 


worse. 

Consequently, the proposed extension of 
the franehise only strengthens the existing 
interests of competition, monopoly and class- 
oppression, and, therefore, can prove only 
injurious to labour. 

Let who will try to subvert these arguments. 
I challenge them, and defy them to do so, 

If this be truc, working-men!—IF this be 
true—and let any mortal living disprove these 
arguments if he can,—you commit social 
suicide, if you support the ‘ Reform move- 
ment” of the Rich. You commit social sui- 
cide, if you allow them to strenghten them- 
selves af your capense. For, strengthening 
themselves without strengthening you as 
much 1N PROPORTION TO YOUR NUMBER—JS 
doing so at your expense. 

Aman may have aright to benefit himself— 
to get his own rights—so may the rieh—but 
neither man nor elass have a right to do so 
to our detriment. 

Thercfore you should say—You SHALL 
NOT HAVE YOUR RIGHTS, TILL Wi HAVE 
OURS. 

Some may say—‘ What! prevent them 
from doing that for themselves, whieh we 
claim on our side ? ” 

I answer: decidedly so !—By the supremest 
of all laws—The law of self-defence. We 
wont hinder them, if thcy wont hinder us— 
but aslong as they combine to keep us out 
of our rights—it iscommou sense, common 
prudence, aye! and common justice too, to 
combine to keep them out of theirs. 

Besides: they place it out of their own 
power to talk of “right,” If the franchise is 
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a Right, they have no right to withhold it from 
four millions. If it is not a right, but merely 
a matter of expedieney then it is eapedient 
for us to have it too, and to prevent their 
having it, until they join with us for universal 
suffrage. 

Be it also remembered that we do not 
oppose their having the vote—on tbe contrary, 
we say “you shall haveit—but we shall have 
it too.’ Whereas they say: *“ We will have 
it, and you shall noć have it too.” 

Now see the result, if we let them carry 
their measure to our exclusion; four million 
of the poorest class remain without a vote on 
their own life and death! Three million 
privileged men, the interests of the majority 
of whieh arejhostile to those of the four mil- 
lion, rule over them, It is their interest to 
keep them more and more enslaved and poor. 
They are the living cushion uuder the rich, 
the easy springs on which they sway them- 
selves in :uxury. 

The spread of machinery and science ren- 
ders fewer of these poor wealth-creators 
necessary evcry year.——The more they are 
displaeed, the poorer, the more helpless they 
become. Lower and lower, from crisis to 
crisis, from new invention to new invention, 
sinks this layer of labour. Its constantly in- 
creasing surplus is caged in workhouses and 
prisous, till they are ready to burst with their 
surcharge. 

Then the penal settlement, and the, virtually 
compulsory emigration.draws away the an- 
nual shoals, and then the famine and pestilence 
(sure results,) quiet the dwindling masses 
down beneath the deadly lull of “Order.” 
Again: look at Ireland | 

Murmur! and the insolent rich-caste laugh 
at your petition, and say—‘ Reform is final. 
We cannot again unsettle the Constitution.” 

Try public opinion! What is the public 
opinion of three million to that of three ? 

Resist! Aye! throw your emaciated, un- 
armed bodies against the bayonets andeannon- 
balls of stalwart, drilled assassination. 

That is the future before yon, if you allow 
of any extension of the franchise that will 
not turn the balance of power in your favour. 

What chance have you now? That of 
six millions against one—for the two million 
unenfranchised rich will still join for the vote 
with a party strong enough to prevent their 
having it on other terms. That, of still 
retaining health and strength enough in ad- 
dition to those numbers, to make your public 
opinion tell upon your foes. That, of still 
standing on the platform of the rock, instcad of 
merely clinging to the margin of the preei- 
pice. 

My friends! do not read these words lightly. 


Your future—vour fate—your all—is involved 
in their truth. 

Many good and true men are warning you— 
alas ! how offen the prophets preach unheeded 
in the wilderness ! 

If, having eyes you will not see—havnig 
ears you will not hear—having memories you 
will not remember the delusions of the past— 
not ours the fault—not on our heads be your 
tears and blood. 

These words are solemn warnings. Lightly 
they may pass, lost in the ephemeral leaves of 
a weekly magazine—many may not open the 
page—many may only skim the surface, even 
of those who are readers of the “ Notes ’— 
and how very many will never hear of these 
words at all. Alas! ajas! that we were rich! 
that we could shower a million tracts across the 
land—and take a hall for meeting in every 
town in Engiand; But we are poor—and 
poverty silences our tongue, and ties our feet! 

There—what I can do—I do—and you who. 
read this,even if you differ from it, take it 
and tell it in every mecting of your friends— 
read these words, or similar writings of abler 
men, wherever you can get a hearing, for if 
we are wrong, we shall be refuted—if we are 
right—oh! how important that all minds 
should be disabused! Many. taking advan- 
tage of their position are misleading you,* 
by abusing the contidence their predecessors 
have gained, many, using the confidence thcy 
themsclees possess, are drawing you aside 
from your only path of safety. The policy of 
the “ Star,” lures off a portion of the Chartist 
body to the Middle-class Reform Movement. 
Tlic Co-operative movement, and the Trades- 
union by holding out, (however fallaciously,) 
another road to prosperity,draws off another 
portion, under similar delusions into similar 
apathy. The party of true Chartists thatremains 
istoosmall to turn the tide. While the “Star” 
paralyses, deludes and divides us, while Co- 
operations and Trades Unions decimate our 
forece—the Money-Class reformers will have it 


all their own way, and walk over the course, f 


if the real, practieal Chartists do not rally to 


* J feel bound to warn you against the dangerous 
poliey of the ‘* Northern Star’? That paper pos- 
sesSes the confidenee of many for its past great and 
good services. That confidence ts being abused. Un- 
der cover, and insidiously, it is becoming a Niiddle- 
Class reactionary paper. The last guarantee for its 
democracy is gone; Afr. O'Connor owns it no longer, 
it has been purchased by Mrs MacGowan and Mr. 
Fleming, and I refer you to its recent leaders, letters 
and artieles, to shew that itis a paper that ought to 
forfeit the confidence of every true Chartist and 
thonghttul demoerat. The Chartist organ ought not 
to advoeate the Money-class-Movement—and it is 
more an organ of the Financail Roform—Party 
than of our own. Serious times demand plain lan- 
guage, and fam not the man to mince my en 
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the movement and save the future of the 
People. 

One measure now alone ean rescue Char- 
tism, that is 
THE SPEEDY ASSEMBLING OF A CHARTIST 

NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

It should meet as soon as possible—not 
later than the last Week in February. Let 
the localities take this into consideration, T 
implore thein! Let them express their views 
and send up their resolves to the Executive 
and to the Press. Ernest Joxrs. 


Il—LIMEHOUSE AND RATCLIEFE. 


Dear Sir,—At the Meeting of the Members 
of the Limehouse and Ratcliff Localities—last’ 
evening—I was requested by the whole of the 
Members, toexpress to you their sorrow and 
indignation at the treatment you received at 
the- Meeting of Amalgamated Engineers on 
Monday evening last, and we feel eertain that 
your concluding words at the meeting will. 
soon be realised, “ That the next time you 
address them they will listen to you.” 

Dear Sir,—I feel pleased to inform you 
that your artiele upon Pot House Localities, 
has caused a determination among our Mem- 


hers to have a Ilall of their own We have 


met with great support already, we shallsoon 
be able to commence. 
THos. SHEPPARD, 
Secretary. 


II.—THE POTTERIES. 


Dear Sir.—At a Meeting of the Hanley 
Shelton Branch of the National Charter 
Association, on Sunday December 21st it was 
resolved. ' 

Ist.—That Julian Harney having declined 
to act on the Execntive and being one of the 
list nominated by this branch we supply his 
place with J. B. O’Brien. 

No objection being offered to the list nomi- 
nated 68 votes were given in favour of the 
following gentlemen F. O'Connor, Esq., E. 
Jones, T, Cooper, J. B. O'Brien and T. M. 
Wheeler. S 

2nd.—That the Executive be requested*to 
publish the number of votes sent in from this 
and every other locality with the names for. 
whom the votes, are given for the purpose of 
satisfying the Members that a faithful return 
has been madc; it was also considered that the 
executive had acted a very partial and unjust 
part in not retaining Mr. T. Cooper's nameon 
the list as qualified, while itis positively stated, 
to us that C, F. Nicholls has not beena Mem- 


ber the required time, yet heis retained qualis 
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fied notwithstanding this; circumstance we 
believe Mr. Cooper to be a most honorable 
exception to the rule that the country at large 
would have entire confidence in him seeing 
that he has* always advocated and never 
swevred from the priuciples of the Charter, 
never allowing himself to be made a tool of by 
any other party in advocating partial and 
unjust measures of reform, so called, but abi- 
ding by principle aud sustaining himsclf by 
his own energy and talents. In addition we 
have to complain of the neglect mauifested in 
not publishing the list of candidates in last 
Saturday's Paper. 
E. Nixon. 
Secretary. 
P. S. We have sent the above to the 
“Star” but they have curtailod it so much 
that the Members have requested me to send 
it to you to see if you can find room for it in 
your valuable Journal. 
Yours truly 
E. Nuxoy. 


Mr. E, Jones. 
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IV.—POTHOUSE LOCALITIES. 


The Metropolitau Chartists are takiug a 
step in the right direction, which will, we 
trust, be followed out all over the country. 

At the Delegate Council Meeting ou Suuday 
last in the Literary Institution, Finsbury, 
the following was unanimously carried. 


Moved by Ernest Joues, 
Seconded by J. Farrer, 


That the Council, representing the Chartists 
of theMetropolis, pledges itself uot to counten- 
ance or sanction the formation of any Char- 
tist localities in future, which shall have their 
place of meeting at a public house where 
spirituous liquors are sold, and this council 
further pledges itself to use every meaus in its 
power, to transfer with all possible speed, the 
meeting places of existing localities from such 
pubic houses. 


The Cooperative Rrobement, 


T.—To tue Eptron or tap “ Nores.” 


_ Sr,—‘ Truth ask» no favor save that of 
being heard :” it dresses itself in no disguise, 
neither does it fear being silenced by the libels 
of the Christian Socialist, whose doctrine it is 
to create, rather than suppress, evil, since to 
combat “falsehood,” it is necessary to keep 
silence. 

Contrary to my intention, I now give the 
letter spoken of in my last, so that working 
men may learn the art of polite letter-writing. 
The geueral cry is, “ Educate the people,” 
when, in the name of Justice, the people ought 
to be teaching their traducers. On the 20th 
September, 1850, the following was received 
by the Castle Street Association, dated from 
Queen Square, Thursday midnight. 

« Associate Tailors of Castle Street,—I hare 
just returned from a meeting of the council, 
where I saw the letter which you, by your 
council of administration, sent to your ma- 
nager, Mr. Cooper, recalling him to London, 
and I cannot go to sleep without sending you 
my indignant protest against the abominable 
relfishness of the first part of that letter, and 
the miserable meanness, nay, downright black- | 
guardism of the latter part, in which you in- 
sinuate that he fled from investigation. I 
cannot believe that that letter was deliberately 
approved of by all—it must have been the 
work of a few, thoughtlessly assented to by | 
others, For look at the case; you, a body of 

i 


meu in associatiou, professing to believe that 
association is the remedy for the evils uuder 
which yourselves and your fellow-workers are 
suffering ; professing to care for the association 
and to desire above all things the extension of 
its benefits to others; you, I say, when your 
manager is successfully (?) spreading the cause 
of association iu the country and asks you 
(this is false) to give him leave to spread it 
further—this manager, not drawing any sa- 
lary * from you, but payiug his own expeuses 
—you say, in effect, no, let the cause go to 
the dogs, what do we care for our fellow-work- 
ers? we only care for ourselves, come back ; 
we know London business is always slack at 
this time of year, and no mortal power can 
prevent our being slack too, (bravo) but never 
mind that, come back and hunt about for 
work for us, you are our fool and though we. 
know that working-men must at this slack 
time be uuable to subscribe to them, go and 
get up clothes clubs. Is not this base unmiti- 
gated selfishness? Would your own associa- 
tion ever have beeu established, if its founders 
had only thought of themselves? But when, 
in addition to this, you go on to insinuate 
that this manager, W. Cooper, a man long 
tried and true (?) a man honoured by all 
classes of society, (?) aud the more hououred 
the better he is kuown; when, I say, you go 


* The manager's salary of two ‘guineas per week 


appeared regularly in the wages’ book, How was this 
friend ? 
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on to insinuate tbat this man is little better | 
than a thief (for that is the impression your 
letter leaves was unanimously assented to this 
evening) your meanness is hardly credible. 
It is the most degrading, ungenerous, humi- 
liating affair that has happened in the society 
yet. What do you think a generous high- 
minded man, like Hughes, for instance, will 
think when he sces the letter? I wish he was 
here to tell you. The whole thing is selfish 
and disgraceful in the extreme. And I hereby 
call upon all of you who have a spark of gen- 
tlemanly feeling or true English generosity to 
repudiate all share in that letter if you had 
nothing to do witli it, and if you did join in it, 
I call upon you, like gentlemen and honour- 
able men to say you are ashamed of yourselves 
for having joined in it, and to withdraw it; | 
this is really the least you can do. 
“I am, your friend, 
“though a plain-spoken one, 
“ FREDERICK JAMES FurNivAL.” 


No comment is here needed; I only ask | 


the verdict of an impartial public and return 
to the interregnum. Between the men and 
their rulers a crisis had arrived. It was evi- 
dent that the position of some of our “brethren” 
had now become perilous and that those who 
had sternly remonstrated would fall sacrifices 
to egotism. It was therefore unanimously 
resolved that if one man should fall, all wonld 
be prepared to share his fate. This was not 
sought by the “few, nor was it observed by 
the many—the very proposers. A memorial 
was now presented to the promoters, request- 
ing them to EXAMINE into the state of the 
association, reposing in the honour of gentle- 
men, Alas! here is their fiat. Read it, ye 
who are so ‘difficult to govern” by laws not 
made by yourselves. Had such a verdict ema- 
nated from my own order, I would have 
blushed for its sapience, and shouted, ** O per- 
durable shame! let’s stab ourselves” But no, 
it oomes from Lawyers, Parsons, and Doctors, 
those still wishing to govern you, even in the 
workshop. A glorious Trinity, and 
“ From their writings all may see 
Not one incomprehonsible, but threc. 

1.—*“ The council find that the association 
is virtually dissolved, because it is impossible 
for any association to work which is at vari- 
ance with its manager, and because the ma- 
nager dismissed three persons for a ccrtain act 
which the whole shop adopted as its own. 

2.—*“ Under these circumstances the Council 
have considered ; first, what causes have led 
to this result. Second: whether it is possible 
to re-constitute the Association. 

3.— “To determine the first question the 
Council have carefully examined all the state- 
ments in the memorial which has been pre- 
sented to them by the shop in Castle Street. 
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4.— They find that the manager has on seve- 
ral occasions departed from the Laws of the 
Association. They have not been able to dis- 
cover any ‘case in which this neglect of the 
laws has’ proceeded from tyranny, or from 
carelessness of the feelings of the Associates. 
Often it has arisen from mere forgetfulness— 
sometimes from an over anxious desire not to 
interfere with the independence of the shop, 

5.—“ They find that the mistakes in the ac- 
counts which were said to exceed sixty, have 
been satisfactorily cleared up with the excep- 
tion of four. 

6.—“ They find no one charge alleged against 
the manager which can warrant the remotest 
suspicion of a desire on the part of himself, or 
anyone else, to suppress or garble the ac- 
counts. 

7.—* They find, therefore, nothing that 
can affect the slightest justification for the 
insinuation contained in the letter of the 12th 
of September, 

8.—*“ They have examined the laws of the 
Association, and the objections made to them 
by the associates. They find them susceptible 
of very considerable improvement. But they 
do not find that the defects in them were 
the cause of the troubles in the Association, 
or that the associates were without legal 
means of settling their disputes. 

9.—“ They are compelled, therefore, to at- 
tribute the breaking up of the Association to 
those internal causes which no success can 
prevent, which no improved legistation can set 
right, and which would possibly have been as 
much at work if the manager had been chosen 
by the associates, as if he had been appointed 
by the Council of Promoters. 

10.—** They do not, however, believe that 
the bad feeling which had given rise to these 
disputes characterised the associates generally 
or habitually. They can suppose various 
causes, such as the ordinary transactions in 
Autumn froin full to slack work, and various 
mistakes and misrepresentations within as 
without, which may have made it much more 
bitter than it would otherwise have been, 

11.—“ They do not, therefore, despair of 
seeing the Association with most or many of its 
present members, and with the advantage of a 
humiliating experience, restored to more than 
its former surength. 

12.—“ They conceive that all parties are 
bound to make sacrifices for this end. In laying 
down a plan for the re-construction of the As- 
sociation, they desire to show that they did 
not claim the right of appointing a manager, 
chiefly because they were solicitous about the 
security of their own capital, but because they 
were anxious to promote the principle of the 
Association by placing at the head of the first 


| which was established, a man in whose deyo- 
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tion to the cause of his fellow-workers as well 
as in whose honesty, singleness of mind, and 
kindness of heart, they had and continue to 
have perfect confidence. 

13.—*“ They require that Mr. Cooper as a 
pledge for the oblivion of the past differences 
shall unite with him two of the persons whom 


he dismissed from the Association, Mr. Lamb | 


and Mr. Acton, together with Mr. Field (thie 
foreman) as the nucleus of a new Association. 

14.-— They require that these four should 
choose a fifth dy Ballot, that, the fifth should 
in like manner choose a sixth, and sova in like 
manner ¿ill the number elected is considered suf- 
ficiently large enough to carry on the busi- 
ness. 

15.—*“ They consent that the choice of the 
manager and other officers shall be vested in the 
Association when complete, SUBJECT TO A VETO 
OF THE COUNCIL OF PROMOTERS. 

16.—“ They require that the Association 
shall accept the code contained in Tract 5, 
subject to such modifications as may be agreed 
upon between the associates, and the Council 
of Promoters. 

17.—“ But the Promoters are determined 
that they sanction no alteration in the general 
code whic will weaken the authority of the mana- 
ger, such authority they conceive essential to 
the continuance of the Association. 

18,— The Council of Promoters guarantee 
to any of the tailors now working in the shop 


No. 34, Castle Street, who shall not {ind them- | 


selves elected into the re-constituted Associa- 


tion their share of the profits, up to the time of; 


their ceasing work. 

“ Signed on behalf of the Council of Pro- 
moters, 

Freperick D. MAURICE.” 

I have numbered the clauses to faciliate re- 
ference, and now call on the “examiners” of 
“ the laws "—Messrs. L. Jones, J. T. & Co. 
to come forth and tell us by what' “law” 
they “virtually dissolve” the Association— 
tell us if we were at “variance” with the 
manager; whether we had no complaint for 
being so. Ye lovers of morality, show us your 
constitution of which you speak so vauntingly ? 
In oue sentence of your sophistocated verdict 
you find the manager guilty, and then attempt 
to gloss it over by talking of the “ indepen- 
dence of the shop.” Alas! we understand 
plain Euglish, and privilege is sacrificed to in- 
teresi ! 

Of the accounts, we complained of their being 
slovenly and imperfectly kept, and you attempt 
to distort our complaint into “ garble.” 

You speak of “legal means,” and when the 
“legal means” are observed by the men, and 
honorable arbitration resorted to, you declare 
the “laws” “susceptible of very considerable 
improvement,” and cause to be thrown out of 


employment, in the worst season of the year, 
men whose only endeavour was to seek that 
“mental discipline” from those put in au- 
thority over them, which they themselves were 
prepared to obey. Explain to us the meaning 
of the llth clause of your judgment. The 
lacquer is of so foul a composition that you 
have failed to produce a brilliancy. Tell us 
what it is you mean when speaking of all 
making sacrifices in your 12th clause, and 
yet dare not “ to assist in the carrying into 
practice those truths” that all men are 
brethren. 

What mean ye, when ye talk of “ the ordi- 
nary transition in your 9th clause?” Had we 
not been long accustomed to this ‘ terrible 
evil?” and was not the associative idea to 
relieve us from such inflictions ? Did not 
the men, with the manager, wait on a cer- 
tain Railway company to engage their con- 
tract for clothing ? and was there sufficient 
energy or competence displayed by those who 
were receiving jized salartes, whilst the poor 
journeymen had to sacrifice even the expences 
necessary for refreshment ? 

Why was it that two men who had never 
taken upon themselves any active part to 
amend the “laws,” and improve the ‘ men- 
tal discipline,” (save that of passive obedi- 
ence) of the Association were selected, with 
Mr. C., to re-constitute the new Association ? 
And low did they observe the 14th clause, 
with respect to the Ballot? How was the 
Ballot violated in Castle-street by Cooper, 
Field, and Co.? It was on this wise: ‘The 
‘‘nneleus” ensconsed in a little back room, 
declares that it shall be a majority of two- 
thirds toelect. Now mark the net-work. The 
first man called from out the work-room 
was secretly pledged not to divulge anything that 
might be said as an objection to any other men 
in our number. This was repeated, till the 
whole number reached nine, After this, not 
a single individual more was called, although 
they elected fourteen or fifteen. Many were 
waiting in the work-room, anxious to hear 
the result. At last “the apparition comes,” 
and the Seeret-ary actually declares, in one 
instance, that nine voted for, and two against ! 
thus making two votes more than the number 
present! In another there was a doubt on 
the number in favour of another man, one of 
the elect contradicting the correctness of the 
Society ; but look at the cheat, it was morally 
impossible for particular individuals to obtain 
a majority of two-thirds out of these nine Vir- 
tuoso’s! Oh, righteous Daniels come to 
judgment! How dare ye elect the eleventh 
of your number without calling the tenth, 
“and so on?” Was it because ye considered 
nine sufficiently large to carry on your dis- 
honourable business ?” Working men, with 
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common honesty, will recoil at your dastardly 
abuse of the Ballot. Why did ye not come 
openly in the work-shop ; and if you had 
any objection against any man why did you 
not manfully allow that man an opportunity 
of hearing and explaining? No, no—you 
dared not do this ; and it succeeded but very 
doubtfully when concocted in secret. In 
vain did the expelled protest agaiust this 
abuse before the Council of Promoters 
who are “ all—all honourable men,” in 
froof of which I go to the “ last, tho’ 
not least” clause of their judgment: 
‘**Guarantee their fair share of the profits.” 
Dreadful words! And you, Mr. Editor, have 
been guilty of applying “hard names,” such 
as “ profit-mongers,” and robbers.” “Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” and hear the ful- 
filment of this promise, WE RECEIVED BY 
INSTALMENTS 17s. 6d. 

I have done with the gentlemen promoters, 
and return to the authority of the historian, 
On the 22nd of March I find him stating 
that the Association could, if broken up, 
“divide, a net sum of £300 among its 
members ; that it was impossible that there 
could have been dishonesty anywhere.” 
Sweet, Hudsonian logic! Pray cannot a 
man put money in his purse, boast of a pros- 
perous exchequer, and yet violate every prin- 
ciple of honesty ? Proudhon says all pro- 
petty is plunder ; and the Castle-street Asso- 
ciation fulfils the assertion. If at the end 
of twelve months asum of £300 is netted, it 
is only a fair supposition to take £200 for 
nine months. Now, if this sum be divided 
by thirty, (the average number of men), it 
brings a result of £6 13s. 6d., as each man’s 
“ fair share of profits.” Yet there has been 
no “dishonesty anywhere,” when the Associa- 
tion has been “ dissolved,” eleven men excluded, 
and a sum of 17s. 4d., paid to them by 

entlemen who deny profit-mongery, and they 
themselves are had profit-mongers. “ It 
was necessary, says the historical manager, 
“that we should make the Castle-street As- 
sociation successful. That it is so, is now 
proved beyond all doubt by mulcting of the 
labourer. . Whence came this £300, and why 
was it that the men were deprived of the pro- 
duce of their labour ? Answer this, ye pro- 
moters of working men’s associations, and 
learn to deal honestly with those whose posi- 
tion in society is cast in a less propitious 
sphere than your own. Spite of Walpole 
having called history ‘‘ Fiction,” I must 
again draw from that of Cooper. Writing 
with the “law of Love the law of Christ,” 
he.says if “ some of your readers (the Social- 
ist) ask who was to blame for the disunion 


us. I for one amn willing to bear my just 
share of blame.” Magnanimous Cooper ! 
Task thee as “frankly and honestly” to tell 
us, why, if all were guilty, all did not *sacri- 
fice” alike? Tell us who they were that 
“thought too little about duties?" ‘Till then 
rest that accusation upon you. ‘Till then 
speak no more of the “ spirit of brotherhood.” 
And till then it will be evident that “ What’s 
in the captain but cholerie words, is, in the 
soldier flat blasphemy.” 

When you speak of “ mental discipline,” 
let it be that of the free man. Tell us no 
more of “unkind looks—of unkind words” 
till those, whose lease of labour depends on 
you, shall shake off servility, for the sake of 
truth, heedless of yourself or your employers. 
With that freedom I would enjoy myself. In 
conclusion, let Mr. L. Jones, show that the 
laws provided for the admission of members, 
and then J. T., the “ Christian Socialist,” may 
call me the “‘utterer of gross falsehoods.” 
By my humble endeavour to expose evil 
practices I have done a duty, and remain in 
the cause of truth, 

G. E. Harris, 
4, Great James Street, Lisson Grove. 


II:-—THE CASTLE-STREET TAILORS. 


A letter, containing twelve pages of full-sized 
and closely written foolscap, has come to land 
from Mr. Gerald Massey, in answer tn Mr. 
Harris. 

Every portion that bears upon Mr. Harris's 
statements, is given below—the rest J decline 
to insert, for the credit of Mr. Massey himself, 
and out of respect to tlhe reader. The omitted 
portion is one tissue of virulent abuse or most 
fulsome adulation. The abuse is my share, 
who exposes profitmongering ; the adulation 
is for the wealthy gentlemen, who have ad- 
vaneed money for the Castlr-street shop, and 
enabled it to profitmonger. 

I might possibly have tresspassed ou the 
patience of my readers by inserting the entire 
letter—had not Mr. Massey assured me that 
he had two other journals in which his letter 
will appear. There can, therefore, be no rea- 
son why I should offend good taste, good sense, 
and decency, in my own pages, by the inser- 
tion of his disorderly language. 

If he sends version to other papers, he need 
not vary them from that with which he has 
favoured me—for he assures me he retains a 
copy. 

Should a newspaper be found so far to for- 
get its self-respect as to insert his letter, I 
shall DEMAND and ExPrECT the eight to reply 
there—no} to the abuse—(for that I am pre- 


that for a time prevailed in our Associations ? | pared whenever I touch the pocket question of 
I answer frankly and honestly—every one of | well-paid gentlemen who help the cause of 
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Co-operation,—but to any tangible point (if 
there Ze anything tangible in it,) which may 
be discoverable in Mr. Massey’s communica- 
tion. As to my own pages, they are sealed 
against personal virulence. If Mr. Massey 
has a principlo to argue, or a public movement 
to discuss, he—and all others—have ever 
found the “ Notes” open for their arguincuts— 
but if his Christian Socialism so far forgets 
itself as to deal in personal invective, my Char- 
tism will not lend it a hand to disgrace itself 
down to the level of its patrons tlie bishops. 

Perhaps Mr. Massey will take a friend’s 
advice. I can forgive his violence and I can 
smile at his fury—they are the passion of an 
inexperienced youth; but I must lament the 
spirit of bitter hatred that festers through his 
letter. One would almost be led to believe 
that certain passages were the concoction of 
older, more callous, and less honest, hearts 
than his. 

That was not well done, Massey? I speak 
to you as a friend—for I have friendship for 
you. You are young, talented, and enthusi- 
astic. There is good stuff in you—good hope 
for you—do not let your fine young talents be 
made the the tool and plaything of worn-out 
and hacknied craft. Come, Massey! you 
have a nobler mission than that, into which 
you are being dwarfed. ‘Come out of the 
unclean thing.” Beware, lest entering the 
polemical arena, you let your passion alarm 
your pride, and both blind your judgment, 
Many a young man has wrecked himself in 
this way—and committed himself darkling to 
a bad cause, 

And now, sir! I leave it to, your honesty to 
say, whether I have not given EVERY SYLLA- 
BLE of your letter, that is a contradiction of 
Mr. Harris, or a vindication of the Castle- 
street management. If you publish elsewhere, 
I leave it to your readers to say, whether I 
have not acted a kindly part in screening you 
from the self-abasement the remainder of your 
letter inflicts on you. 

The questions as to the conduct of yonr as- 
sociation in Castle-street, as to what profits 
you do or do not divide, as to why, or how, 
the nine associates were expelled, as to how 
you treat your hired labour, and as to what 
value may be attached to your assertions in 
contradiction of Mr. Harris,—it would ill be- 
come me to enter into at present—since the 
matter rests between you and Mr. Harris,— 
and I should be stepping out of my place and 
acting presumptuously, were I to interfere 
and take the conduct of his own case out of the 
hands of one so much better able to conduct 
it,—from the fact of the personal experience 
he has suffered. 

On this point I refer you and the reader to 
Mr. Harris's letter in last week's “ Notes,” and 
to his communication in this number, 
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But I feel bound to observe—TI shall take 
these points up—and not with Castle Street 
alone; and, I will add,—my charges against 
the present co-operative movement are not 
confined to mere errors or sins of manage- 
ment—they take far higher ground,—the 
ground vindicated at Padilam, and to be con- 
tested ere long at Halifax ; they embrace the 
whole basis of the movement in its principles 
and its essence—from its fallacious origin to 
its inevitably fatal results. 

I now give Mr. Massey the advantage of the 
publicity he seeks. 

ERNEST JONES, 


JII.—To THE EDITOR or THE “ Noves.” 


No. 28 of your “Notes” contains a letter 
signed, “ G. E. Harris, one of the Castle Street 
victims,” which letter asserts that nine as- 
sociates were expelled the Castle Street As- 
sociation, *‘ because they wished to admit ad- 


| ditional members to share the benefits it was 


capable of conferring."—-This is so false a 
statement, that I am induced to make a reply, 
although the whole affair has been satisfac- 
torily detailed in the “ Christian Socialist.” 
I cannot here pass in review the series of cir- 
cumstances which led to the expulsion of those 
members.* It must suffice at present, that 
disagreements arose between the men and the 
manager, and that a crisis came, at which 
time the Promoters were called on to separate 
the combatants, hear their grievance, and award 
justice.. All the members, Mr. G. E. Harris 
among the rest, agreeing to surrender the affair 
entirely into the hands of the Promoters, and all 
parties were willing to abide by their decision. 
The Promoters, deeming such a step neces- 
sary, did ‘virtually dissolve” the Associa- 
tion, though they have no power to do so, 
unless by consent of the Association, and, at 
its reformation, Mr. G. E. Harris, and eight 
others, were ‘not re-chosen into the new As- 
sociation. There were various reasons for 
this ; but certainly they were not martyrs to 
their late fellow-shopmates, who ought to 
have been the best judges of their relative 
merits and claims. The Promoters had no 
influence in this non-election, and the Mana- 
ger had but one vote. They were considered 
ineligible, but though rejected, they were 
not “robbed of the fruits of their accumulated 
labor,” as Mr. G. E. Harris falsely asserts ; 
each man having had his share of the profits, 
earned while he was a member, over and 
above the usual weekly allowances, had no 
claim to any further dividend, as he left the 
Association with its debt of £300. 


* Mr. Harris does pass them inreview. Thereader 


is referred to his letter in last week’s “ Notes.” 


ode 


To be continued. 
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Coa the Chartists, 


I receive numerous complaints of the uon-insertion or mutilation of resolutions sent to the 
« Star,” by Chartist localities—also of their non~-insertion in Mr. Reynolds’s N ewspaper With 
reference to Mr. Reynolds's Newspaper, | think no one has a right to urge any objection —for 
that paper does not profess to be the organ of our movement; it cannot, out of regard we its 
circulation, fill its columns with Chartist intelligence—and no man can deny that it is doing 
the cause of democracy good service in its letters and leading articles. We, therefore, ou te 
not to expect it to insert matter, which, by injuring its circulation among the middle a 
would impair its efficacy in spreading the prénciplcs (thongh not the local news) of Chartism 
among the ranks of other classes. 

The “ Star ” has not this excuse—for it professes to be the organ of our party. I wish to put 
you on your guard against it. It is playing, or trying to play, our movement into the hands of 
the financial or Cobden-Bright Reform party. Some Chartist intelligence it must insert, for 
appearance; sake, or it would lose what little circulation it still has. But it inserts only ‘that 
which suits its purpose. The rest it either mutilates or omits. In its original reports, it in- 
directly misrepreseuts. You will easily understand that an editor may report facts, and yet 
convey a wrong impression, by over-coloring some, and under-coloring others,—and by stating 
only a part of the facts. This wilful misrepresentation, this sly and gradual undermining of 
the Movement has long been going on in the “ Star,” ever since the control of that paper was 
being gradually but surely wrested out of the hands of Mr. O'Connor. 

It is paiufnl to see the spoil of the worn out warrior divided as a monied speculation—it was 
painful to behold it wrested, wrench by wrench, out of his grasp: and as his hold became more 
powerless, his name and popularity used as a blind, to foist the political porison of interested 
parties on a deluded and still confiding people. Doctrines that would not otherwise have been 
tolerated, were listened to, almost accepted by some, because they came from the “ Northern 
Star ”—utterly ignorant as the readers were that Mr. O’Connor’s pecuniary embarrassments 
and failing health, had lost him the control of his own paper!—that advantage was being 
taken of his weakness, to get the ear of pnblic credulity—to divide the Movement, and thus 
throw it at the feet of our Middle-class Enfranchisers ; and now, the same parties live upon 
the name and reputation of the man whose power they have taken out of his hands, and 
actually claim the support of the friends of him over whom they have triumphed ! 

The Chartist Movement has thus no organ—no fair and comprehensive chronicle of its 
weekly doings. This is fatal to any movement. I will do all I can to obviate this evil. I 
offer to my brother Chartists to devote four pages of the “ Notes ” under the head of l 


Tue CHARTIST MOVEMENT, 


to record the weekly proceedings of our organisation., 

Intelligence that reaches by the Post of Thursday morning, will appear in the “ Notes” on 
tho Monday following.—For instance: intelligence sent on Thursday the 8th instant would be 
published in the ‘ Notes ” of Monday the 12th instant, and may be in the hands of the country 
agents on Monday evening. Thus, the intelligence would be in the country nearly as early as 
it would be by a weekly newspaper. 

Some may say (and it is necessary to prepare for such objection) that this offer is made with 
a view of raising the circulation of the “ Notes.” If so, I answer, wherc’s tho blaine? I have 
a right to try to increase the circulation by all legitimate means. 

But, the fact is, that I fear this will injure instead of benefiting the circulatiou,—at least, 
it will not increase it, for most of those who read the “ Star” read the ‘“ Notes” also,—and 
many others read the “Notes” for the features contained—not for the mere political in- 
telligence. But personal motives shall be second to public duty—and therefore, Chartists! I 
place four pages of the “ Notes” at your disposal, for the purpose stated. This forming eight 
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‘ I int, will be more than equal in matter to the space devoted in the “ Star 
annie aa the Chartist localities. I cannot undertake to insert speeches—but J pro- 
mise fairly and fully to insert all resolutions, votes, subscriptions, and in fine all locality pro- 


ceedings—forming thus 


A COMPLETE RECORD 


AND 


MIRROR oF THE MOVEMENT. 


Readers are requested to acquaint herewith the Chartist Councils and Secretaries—and the 

latter are solicited to seud up.reports of the meetings, and all the weekly proceedings of their 
les. 

inet ieee should be reported is more necessary than ever—siuce uo national organisation 
can exist without one part of the country knowing what is done by the other. Every Chartist 
should know what is being done by and in the Movement to which he belongs, throughout the 
country—thus, one locality gives strength and courage to another—thus union and harmony 
of feeling are created—and thus the scattered elements of democracy are welded into one 
united homogeneous mass. > : w 

A medium of organisation and of weekly intercourse is thus afforded to British Democracy, 
more cheap aud more certain, than it has ever yet possessed—and thus a three-penny news- 
paper, and a special organ, combining the advantages of a Democratic Magazine as well, are 
within the reach of the reader, for not more than one paper alone, the “ Northern Star,” costs 


to its subscribers. 


The offer is made—I respectfully solicit the response. 


ERNEST JONES. 


KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 


Memoir of Kossuth and of his Companions.—Hlistory of the Hungarian Struggle 
The Origin and Annals of the Magyars.—The Causes of the Great 
Hungarian Rising. —The War of Insurrection.—Its Battles, 

Sieges, Councils, Heroisms, and Treasons. 


ELJEN A HAZA. 


(Continued from No. 37, p. 718.) 


XXXI. =—THE LAST GLEAM. 


While darkness had closed over all Hungary 
one last gleam of light still hovered where the 
republican tricolor floated yet above the walls 
of two old fortresses, far distant {from each 
other: Peterwarasdin and Komorn. 

In the latter General Klapka commanded 
with 18,000 men. He was determined to give 
a fresh impulse to the war—to spread terror 
and dismay behind the Austrian advance, and 
to recal them back to the defence of their own 
country : a masterly conception. 

To effect this, he began to draw recruits 
to his army, from all sides,—in which he 
proved eminently successful—and, in order to 
keep up the spirits of his men, he resolved, 


| division of hussars, 


The hussars, famed for their restless gallan- 
try, those splendid sworders, whose achieve- 
ments have fringed the stream of Hungarian 
insurrection with a border of undying glory, 
were especially dispirited at being confined in 
a fortress. Natives of the broad plains on the 
banks of the Theiss, where they had galloped 
their horses at will, now pent up within the 
walls of a fortress in inactivity, (while foes 
were sure ere long to couceutrate around in 
overwhelming numbers), kept there imprisoned 
like victims waiting for a sacrifice while their 
far homes were overrun by ablood-thirsty and 
lascivious enemy, they grew, in Klapka’s 
words, more “sad and sullen ” every day. 

Klapka, to cheer them, launched one 
eight honved companies, 


while waiting for these new levies, to find | and four field-pieces against Dotis, where the 


them occupation, 


Austrians had collected large stores, and 
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where his spies told him, that, unsuspecting an ; “ Eljen a Magyar!” he led his troops through 


attack, the enemy had left but a weak aud 
negligent garrison. Colonel Kosztolanyi ful- 
filed his mission well—the bold stroke 
succeeded ; the entire garrison, eight officers, all 
the stores, a hospital and the imperial mail 
were captured, and brought triumphantly into 
Komorn. 

Klapka now told the hussars he would con- 
quer for them a territory on which they might 
ride at will—and accordingly arranged 
an attack upon the Austrians, who uow occu- 
pied the left bauk. This attack came off on 
the 30th of July, at six o’clock in the morning. 
It was eminently successful. The mass of 
life peut up within Komoru, burst forth, and 
before its irresistible expansion the encirling 
imperialists were driven back. One hundred 
and fifty of the enemy were captured—the 
astonished Austriaus kept retreatiug during 
the night. 

In the night of the Ist, Klapka repeated 
the assault: the Austrians fled to Guta. 

Communications were opened with the cities 
and villages on the left bank—the townsmen 
and peasantry began to breathe—provisions 
flowed into the fortress—and the western star 
of Hungary began to mount once more. 

On the second of August it was resolved on 
risking a general battle—and under cover of 
the darkness before day-break, the Hungarian 
battalions mustered for the struggle. Coming 
unawares upon the enemy, several detach- 
meuts were surprised, surrounded, and forced 
to surrender. 

Klapka’s object was to surround the Aus- 
trian army, and, therefore, while attacking 
the euemy in front, he intended uot to drive 
them back too rapidly, in order to give Colonel 
Assermaun’s column time to glide in their rear 
—aud thus prevent their retreat. Igmaud 
was occupicd, Czem was taken, the enemy 
kept concentrating their forces, unsuspicious 
of the trap—when Assermann’s delay in exe- 
cuting his part of the manceuvres forced 
Klapka to attack. He shall himself record 
this splendid feat of arms: 

“ I gave the signal to attack the enemy.— 
Our batteries advanced, and were received 
with a well-directed fire from the entreuch- 
ments, which, owing to the circumstance that 
the enemy’s guns were heavier than ours, 
occasioned a severe loss and some confusion in 
our ranks. Finding that to delay was to risk 
our success, I ordered my storming columns 
forward, while I sent instructions to Shalz to 
attack the entrenchments, en facc. His execu- 
tiou of my order was truly heroic, he aud 
his handful of men secured us the honors of 
the day. Forming in a battle-line, with 
artillery and horse on either wing, preceded 


a fearful fire of grape and musketry to the very 
parapet of the enemy’s works. His boldness 
startled the Austrians, who feared, from the 
side attack of our other troops, that their 
position was on the point of being surrounded. 
They turned and fled upon Atsh. Victory 
was ours! Herkaly was the most elevated 
point of the blockading line. We posted our 
artillery on its heights, and ‘hurled death and 
destruction amoug the fugitives. Atsh forest 
too was taken. The Austrians fled to Lovad. 

** Our batteries followed at their hecls, stop- 
ping and firing every now and then, wherever 
the nature of the ground seemed to favour 
their intervention. Our hussars and honveds 
clung to the heels of the flying army, and the 
field was covered with the dead and the woun- 
ded, with swords aud muskets, guns aud 
ammunition-cars. Large crowds of prisoners 
aud troops were brought in from all sides. 

“The Austrians made a last desperate at- 
tempt to stand at bay. They rallied some 
troops at Atsh, but after a short engagement 
they were dislodged by our infantry. Nothing 
was left to them but to seek their safety 
across the Danube. As Colonel Assermanu’s 
vanguard had not yet reached the heights of 
Lovad, the euemy were at liberty to cross the 
river—though at considerable sacrifice. At 
the moment when the last Austrian column 
was crossing the bridge, Colonel Assermann’s 
artillery opened upon them. If that officer 
had but arrived half an hour earlier, it would 
be my good fortune to record a great feat, and 
one unheard of in the history of military opera- 
tions,—of a blockading forec surrounded aud 
captured by the garrison of the fortress which 
they were in the act of besieging. 

“ Night had set in. A few shots were still 
firing across the Dauube. Lovad bridge was 
burning: its flames on either bank threw 
their glare on the bloody traces of a day which 
stands prominent and glorious in the history 
of Hungary. I sent my exhausted troops into 
bivouac at Atsh. 

«“ Patrols were sent out and posts stationed 
round our quarters ; and in spite of the skir- 
mish, on the Danube,—in spite of the groan- 
ing of the wouuded aud dying, and the drizzling 
rain which continued all night, my troops 
settled down in a firm and sound sleep.” 

The Austrians lost 1000 in killed !—1000 
more with 48 officers were captured. Twelve 
field-pieces were taken on the field of battle, 
eighteen carronades in the bridge-head of Lel, 
3000 muskets, 2000 head of cattle, and im- 
mense stores, fell into the hands of the victors 
—who, by this victory, broke Haynau’s lines 
of communication with Austria, and freed the 
warlike peasantry of the west. The Austrians 


only by a weak row of tirailleurs, and cheering | fled in despair to Presburgh. 
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I have dwelt thus on this battle, for it was 


Hungary's last victory ! 


XXXT1I.—TWILIGHT. 


Couriers were sent to Kossuth and Gorgey, 
to acquaint them with these great successes ; 
to tell them that the rear of their foes was 
threatened, that the West was free, that the 
Austrian frontier lay open—that Vienua itself 
might tremble. Had those couriers reached 
their destination, the catastrophe of Vilagos 
would probably never have taken place, for 
Klapka pledged himself in his letter ‘‘ to raise 
and bring into the field within four weeks 
from that date, besides the necessary garrison 
for Komorn, a force of 30,000 men froin among 
the enthusiastic and patriotic inhabitants of 
those districts.” He likewise informed them, 
from the intercepted correspondence of: the 
Russian general, Berg, that Haynau and the 
Russians were afraid of facing the winter 
season in Hungary, and that want of means 
and communication would compel them to 
postpone further operations till the ensuing 
spring, unles§ they could bring the war to a 
speedy termination. 

So near was the Hungarian cause succeed- 
ing! But those couriers never reached, being 
probably taken and shot upon the road. 
“ Kossuth learnt the victory and the successes 
of the 3rd of August, on Turkish territory. 
The news came to Gorgey at Groswardein, 
after the consummation of the great and de- 
plorable sacrifice.” 

This fact, as recorded by Klapka, deserves 
notice, since the hopelessness of the cause, as 
pronounced by Kossuth in his proclamation, 
is the vindication for Gorgey’s surrender, 
Though, in truth, no one ought to consider a 
great or just eause hopclcss, as long as one 
man breathes who dares to uphold it in the 
face of man and heaven. To doubt the victory 
of truth is high-treason to humanity. 

No Austrian detachmeuts being now found 
west of Presburg, Klapka, after giving his 
troops a day’s rest, proceeded on his victorious 
career. He shall narrate in his own graphic 
words, this last triumphant march of the 
Hungarian arms :--- 

“On the 5th of August, I marched to 
Raab, taking with me ten battalions, six esca- 
drons, and thirty field-pieces. I entered that 
city amidst the touchiug, though silent and 
saddened sympathies of the inhabitants. They 
had scen the enormous masses of Austrians 
and Russians marching through their town, 
and that sight seemed to have stifled all better 
hopes for the future. Besides, ‘they were 
aware that the Austrians were already in pos- 
session of Szegedin, while the Russian army 
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stood at Debrezin. In spite of our successes 
of the moment, they eould not believe that 
the small army within their walls would suf- 
fice to save our ill-starred country. Wreaths 
of flowers were, indeed, showered upon my 
hussars and honveds, and the good people of 
Raab willingly shared their last crust of bread 
with them; but it struck me painfully, as 
though these marks of kindness and affection 


; were bestowed upon favorites, indeed, but upon 


favorites who were doomed to death. Only a 
few flags with our natioual colors were to be 
seen, The people were evidently afraid of in- 
formers and spies—whom our fraternal friends, 
the Austrians, left behind, to pursue their 
hateful trade, aud to pave the way to courts- 
martial and executions. What, indeed, would 
more worthily grace the triumphal entry of 
the Austrian cavalier, than the hanging of 
men and the whipping of women ? 

“ But far different from the gloomy feelings 
of the townspeople was the temper of the 
population of the country districts. Proud of 
the successes of their brethren, glorying in the 
spectacle of an Austrian rout, they cared little 
for the enemy’s numbers and artillery. All 
they asked for was—whether now the time 
had eoime for the people to rise en masse? 
Grey-bearded peasants shook the hands of my 
soldiers, and said with that trauquillity which 
characterises the Hungarian peasant: ‘Don’t 


| you care! we'll get the better of the Russians 


too. Hitherto we sent our sons only, but now 
we, the old ones, will take horse.’ They meant 
well, and would have acted up to their words ; 
for, of all classes of society, it is a bold and sub- 
stantial peasantry, which is most ready to 
fight in the cause of freedom, and least in- 
clined to abandon its banner.” 

Klapka now sent flying eolumus as far as 
Stulilweissenburg and Vesprim, and detach- 
ments on the road to Buda. The west of Hun- 
gary was in his power, he was enabled, if he 
chose, to fall on General Nugent and annihi- 
late his corps, the result of which would have 
been the reconquest of Buda and of Pesth; or, 
and he decided upon the latter, to invade the 
Austrian dominions in Styria. 

For this purpose, he observes, “ I lost no 
time, but proceeded at once to recruit my 
forces, and in the counties around me I or- 
dered, as a preliminazy measure, to enlist the 
men of between the ages of 18 aud 30. The 
readiness with which the people responded to 
my call, showed me that a similar proceeding 
at an earlier period, if carried on throughout 
the country, would have produced astounding 
results, and that it was not the fault of the 
people, if the enemy’s forces were not met by 
double and even treble their number of Hun- 
garians !!” Here the fatal effects of Kossuth’s 
reluctance to arm the people, as shown in a 
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previous chapter, are further exemplified. Let | Before the rising clouds of those returning ar- 
democrats, then, learn this lesson— mies, the onee victorious banners were furled 
A PEOPLE ALONE CAN SAVE A PEOPLE. in darkness! Fearful of being surrounded and 
“In a few days I had from 5000 to 6000 | cut off in the open plains, Klapka was obliged 
men, whom I sent to Koinorn, and who, when } to return to Komorn. 


armed and ranged in five fresh battalions, Still, however, he lingered outside its gates 
turned out to be trustworthy and efficient | —and hearing that Nugent’s corps was ad- 
soldiers. vancing alone aud carelessly, was about to 


So complete was the command Klapka had | throw himself upon it, when, on the 18th of 
obtained over this part of Hungary, that, free | August, the fatal news arrived, that Gorgey 
from all molestation, he was enabled to con- | had surrendered at Vilagos. 
eentrate his forces, and organise them for the This scared the daunted and despairing bat- 
projected expedition into Styria, after haviug | talions into Komorn. Alone, in the far east, 
destroyed the entrenched works of the Au- | Huugary’s best army had foundered amid a 
strians before Komorn. The expedition, co- | sea of men. Alone, in the far west, her last 
vered by a sham attack on Wieselburg, to de- | battalion clung to the stony bastions of Ko- 
ceive the enemy, was to commence on the fatal | morn, like shipwrecked sailors to an island 
13th of August, We again recur to the | rock, against which the surges of battle were 
graphie narration of Klapka. rolling up amain. 

“On the lith, I reviewed the troops which Pale, haggard and desponding, houved and 
were to accompany me on my expedition. | hussar gathered on the ramparts to see the 
They were splendid soldiers, tried in war, and | first plnmes of that human deluge, rise climb- 
full of courage and hope. ing the horizon. Alas, the waifs of the wreck 

“ When the troops were informed that they | came heralding the approaching storm; vast 
were on the eve of another expedition, and of | numbers of fugitives kept pouring into the 
fresh battles aud victories, their exultation | fortress, flying before the following masses. 
vented itself in a thundering ‘ Ensen!’ On the 22nd of August the besieging ar- 

« This happeued on the very day on which | mies took up a final position before the for- 
Gorgey, as dictator of Hungary, announeed to | tress. 
the people, that ‘the wise and inserutable de- 
crees of providenee had sentenced us to XXXIII.—NIGHUTFALL, 
ruin. 

« After the review,the staff-offieers dined Repeated summonses to surrender were 
at my quarters. It was a merry feast. Wel vainly sent to Komorn—and even when in- 
drank health and prosperity to Kossuth and | formed that Peterwarasdin, the only other 
Gorgey.” [At that very time Kossuth had | stronghold of insurrection still unconquered, 
run away, and Gorgey was surrendering !] | had surrendered unconditionally, Klapka re- 
« We drunk to the liberation of the eountry, | fused to resign so strong a fortress, without at 
the downfall of Austria, and the fnture great- | least the honor of defence. On the 5th of 
ness of Hungary. We were still at table | September Komorn was completely surronnded, 
when I was told that a peasant insisted on | the Austrians possessed au almost incredible 
secing me on urgent business. I ordered him | artillery force—and concentrated 100,000 wen 
to be introdnced to my presence. A man | around the walls, 
came forward, whose peasant’s dress, woru and The garrison at once saw: their positiou to 
travel-stained, cloaked a face and figure which | be utterly hopeless—but Klapka determined 
were not those of a stranger. The new-comer | to make a stand for the honor of Hungary in 
was Paul Almasi, the speaker of the Lower | the eyes of Europe. 

House, who told ine, in accents broken with The siege eominenced—but cannon balls and 
grief, that he was a fugitive—that all was | musketry were not the only weapous. Prac- 
lost! Nagy Shandor’s troops were routed at | tices disgraceful by the rules of war were re- 
Debrezin. Dembinski was defeated at Szoreg ; | sorted to. The patrols of the enemy advanced 
Bem’s troops were dispersed at Shassburg; | with printed handbills, distributing them 
the Parliameut was despairing, so was the | among the Hungarian outposts, inviting the 
goverument. Such was the state of affairs! | soldiers to desert, and promising them safe-con- 
He added, that his late sucecsses had enabled | ducts to their home and families. 

Haynau to send a large mass of disposable Failing in this, the imperialists smuggled 
troops against Komorn! Jablonski’s brigade | many thousand copies of a proclamation iuto 
was ordered against us. His troops had en- | the fortress, by means of peasants, forcibly 
tered Pesth and were preparing to effect a | pressed into the service, whose wives aud chil- 
junction with Nugent’s advancing battalious.” | dren were kept prisoncrs, to compel them to 

The golden vision melted into air! the even- | fulfil the odions missiou. Klapka had the 
ing glean of Hungary's sun was overcast. | emissaries arrested and shot. In these pro- 
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elamations Haynau told the garrison “ to force 
their officers to surrender, since the officers 
tor their own self-interest, were snerilicing the 
troops, whom the emperor would forgive, to 
prolong their lives by prolonging the defence, 
since they well knew they had no merey to ex- 
pect for themselves. If the officers refused to 
surrender, the men were exhorted to betray 
and murder them!” 

To strengthen the impression, the fugitives 
from Vilagos, the more to justify their sur- 
render and flight, cxaggerated the enemy's 
strength, and held the most ghastly picture be- 
fore the eyes of the garrison. 

A general demoralisation began, and the 
desertion became alarming. On the 12th of 
September, forty-cight men abseonded from 
the 61st battalion. They were captured, and 
handed to a court-martial. While the trial 
was proceeding, the Boeskai hussars mutinied. 
Scarcely was this mutiny quelled, ere another 
broke out, and a whole squadron threw down 
its arms! Klapka expostulated with theni— 
bnt in vain. Mutiny within the walls, and 
death around them—pointed out as a victim 
to his own troops, Klapka stood forth single- 
handed against their combined treachery aud 
force. He never wavered for a moment, but 
handed the inutincers over to a court-martial, 
determined to strike terror into the insubordi- 
nate, and meet treachery with stern unfiinch- 
ing firmness. The forty-cight deserters, and 
the entire squadron were doomed to death, 
but, as far as the Boeskai hussars were eon- 
cerned, Klapka commuted the sentence to de- 
cimation, and, * when the sun had set, seven 
hussars and eight honveds, had eeased to live! 
This fearful execution awed all minds. From 
that day we had no desertions or nutinies to 
contend with.” 

The next effort of the Austrians was assas- 
sination. A hideous emissary of Haynau, 
“a one-eyed man, with thick hanging lips, 
nose awry, and his face covered with sears and 
mottles,” was introduced to Klapka, on the 
plea of eontiding to him an important secret. 

Suspected and interrogated, he beeame eon- 
fused ; searehed, he was found possessed of a 
reeomiendatory letter from the Austrian po- 
lice—arrested, he confessed that he had been 
sent to ussussinadle General Klapku—having 
heen previously sent to attempt the assassiua- 
tion of Kossuth. 

Foiled in this, another expedient was lad 
recourse to; ou the 19th of September two 
Austrian oflicers brought a letter from General 
Ernest Kiss, formerly commander of Komorn 
but then a prisoner at Arad. This letter en- 
treated Klapka to surrender—saying that the 
Hungarian leaders were kept iu prison and 
severely treated merely on aceount of Klapka’s 
obstinaey in not surrendering; hut that, as 
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soon as he surrendered, they would be restored 
to mercy and freedom.. Numbers of other 
letters were brought from Hungarian prisoners 
all imploriug Klapka to surrender, and telling 
him their blood would be upon his head, if he 
persisted in his defence. Moreover, the nego- 
ciators assured their eommandant that his 
eonduct was the only obstacle to the pacifica- 
tion of Hungary; that Komorn, onee sur- 
rendered, universal amnesty, forgiveness, and 
peace would be the result—Komorn defended, 
the emperor’s wrath would be roused, and 
Hungary would sink in a sea of blood. These 
were terrible trials te Klapka—a fearful re- 
sponsibility rested on his head—that of wast- 
ing myriads of lives uselessly, and having the 
death-reproach of Hungary’s best heroes on 
his heart! He had the moral eourage to re- 
main firm—he had the sense to know that 
merey was a stranger to the House of Haps- 
burg, and that the real way to help the un- 
happy prisoners was to make so formidable a 
defence, that the garrison might dietate the 
eonditicns of surrender—and, iu those eondi- 
tions, include the amnesty of the captives. 

Then the Austrian made his last effort: to 
bribe Klapka, who was promised an enormous 
annuity if he would surrender the fortress! 
Sueh were the scries of vile means resorted to 
by the Austrians. Such is the mauner in 
which an Austrian general eonduets a siege ! 

When the imperialists had rejected the ho- 
norable eonditions of surrender proposed by 
Klapka, the latter ealled a Couueil of War, 
and informed the garrison of the fact, telling 
them at the same time that resistanee was 
utterly hopeless ; but that he was determined 
to resist for the honor of Hungary, sinee, after 
the surrender at Vilagos the Hungarian eause 
eould not sink without a halo of eourage to 
grace its last hour. 

Thundering cheers hailed his address, as 
those gallant men devoted themselves to death 
for the sake of honor! A noble, an almost 
unsurpassed instance of heroic self-devo- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian eommander exhi- 
bited a strange eagerness and anxiety to get 
possession of the fortress—an anxiety the 
more inexplieable, since its ultimate capture 
was inevitable. The sceret reason for this 
anxiety was to be fearfully inanifested ere 


ae 
n the 26th of September, 1849, Haynau 
took personal eommand of the besieging army, 
and sent a remarkably civil letter to Klapka, 
soliciting a meeting to come to a final arrange- 
ment about the capitulation. Klapka refused 
to attend himself--but sent some members of 
the Couneil of War. 

At the appointed time, on the 27th, Haynau 
and the Commissioners met, and, after a long 
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esistance, the Austrian marshal agreed to the 
ollowing terms :— 

‘Free-withdrawal of the garrison. Officers, 
with swords. The officers previously in the 
Austrian army to have passports enabling 
them to leave Austria in safety, or to returu 
to their homes. The soldiers of former Aus- 
trian regiments to have amnesty. Passports 
to foreign countries for all who claimed them. 

Officers to have a month's pay; soldiers ten 
day’s pay. 

The Austrian governmeut to pay 500,000 
florins to liquidate the debts iucurred by the 
garrison of Komoru. 

The sick and disabled to have the treatmeut 
required by their coudition. 

The garrison to be entitled to their moveable 
and immoveable property. 

Thus the firmness and courage of Klapka 
gained the desired object—the safety of the 
garrisou pledged and guaranteed. 

When the capitulation was signed, a memo- 
rable incident occurred. Let us trust it was 
prophetic of a brighter future. A Freuchman 
succeeded in threading the euemy’s lines, 
and reaching the fortress. He brought a 
letter from Mauin, Dictator of the Republic, 
to Kossuth, and failing in finding Kossuth, 
gave the missive to Klapka, It was a pro- 
posal for an offensive aud defeusive alliance 
between Venice and Hungary. It was Too 
LATE! That alliance ought to have been made 
wheu Kossuth moved for 40,000 men to crush 
Italy! Now it came but as a reproach seut 
by the haud of Providence to point the moral 
to ahapless history! When that letter reached 
Komorn, Venice had capitulated, Gorgey had 
surrendered, Komorn was surrendering and 
Italy and Hungary were lost alike! 

When they rise agaiu, may they learn the 
lesson, that for democracy to couquer all de- 
mocracies must be united. But, alas! the 


probability is, when Hungary agaiu rises, she 
will be marching amid the vanguard of Pan- 
slavonian monarchy. 

The capitulation coucluded, before evacu- 
ating the fortress, Klapka performed the ob- 
sequies of the insurrection. ‘I ordered,” he 
says, “the whole of the garrison to mect in 
parade, and attend a funeral service in com- 
memoration of our brethren who fell iu the 
war of liberation. For the last time were they 
assembled beneath the victorious banners which 
so often led the way through the fiercest con- 
tention of battle. The KReguiem, which was 
chanted for our comrades was chanted for us, 
for we all buried our happiness and our hopes. 
When the service was over, and when the first 
division defiled before me in sorrow and silence, 
it seemed as if the soldiers felt that my gricf 
was even greater than their own, and rallying 
for the last time, their trembling lips uttered 
a loud and thundering Eijen! to the beloved 
and the forloru—to our country!” 

Thus fell the last bulwark of Hungary— 
thus ended the war—night closed over the land, 
and amid the darkness the blood ran red from 
a thousand scaffolds! then it was seen why 
Hayuau had been so anxious that Komorn 
should be surrendered speedily: the sixth of 
October, the anniversary of the Vienna Revo- 
lution aud of Count Lemberg’s death was at 
hand. It was to be celebrated by a terrible re- 
taliation. Komoru was to fall before that 
day, that the Austrian butchers might stalk 
iuto the cells of their noble captives, and mur- 
der them in cold blood. Night closed over 
Hungary, and the assassin prowled abroad— 
night closed—aud the shriek of the victim 
alone told where the blow had been struck 
amid the darkness'—Night closed—but we 
are waiting an Aurora! 


THE END, 


Lessons from Wistorv, 


111. THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA. 
(Continued from No. 37, p. 721.) 


Tue young king let the words of truth and 
liberty drop from his throne among the people. 
They werc received in a very different manner 
in differeut quarters. “ The youug men lis- 
tened to him with a readiness far beyond his 
expectation. — But most of the old men, 
being far gone in corruption, were as much 
afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive 
slave, when brought back, is of that of his 


master.” 
the young. i 

Three men, however, of rank and influence 
joined Agis. These were, Lysander, the son 
of Lybis, a man of great reputation and au- 
thority among the Spartans ; Mandroclidas, 
the sou of Ecphanes; and Agesilaus, the 
king’s uncle, a man famed for his eloquence, 
but notorious for effeminacy and avarice. 
This Agesilaus was a wily, cunning, unscru- 
pulous man—overwhelmed with debt—who 
saw in the proposed measures of his royal 
nephew the means of liberation from his lia- 


Verily, the hope of the world is in 
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bilities. Having gained these three peaceful 
allies, the young king tried to win his mother 
over to the cause. ‘‘ She was sister to Age- 
silaus, and by her extensive connexions, her 
wealth, and the number of people who owed 
her money, had great influence in Sparta, and 
a considerable share in the management of 
public affairs.” At first,this mother was horror 
struck at the revolutionary idea she thought 
ler son half mad; when she heard her 
cautious brother Agesilaus abet the scheme, 
her amazement increased tenfold, but from 
wonderment she subsided into acquiescence, 
and the proud, rich, avaricious mother was 
made a convert by her generous son. Agis 
now exhorted his mother to interest the ladies 
of her court in his plan. They were sent for 
—and agreed to what a king proposed, 
and a queen and prince supported. These 
ladies again spoke to their friends among the 
matrons—and thus the boyish reformer was 
creating a conspiracy of the women to found 
a republic for the men of Sparta. For he 
knew, as honest, unsophisticated old Plutarch 
says, he ‘knew that the Lacedemonians always 
hearken to their wives, and that the women 
are permitted to intermeddle more with public 
business than the men are with the domestic.” 
Proselytise the women, and the men will follow. 
But, it appears, the women were very imprac- 
ticable. They had got hold of the money: 
“ great part of the wealth was in the hands 
of the women, consequently they opposed the 
reformation.” The women therefore applied 
to Leonidas, the other king, and desired him, 
as the older man, to put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings of Agis.” Leonidas, however, did 
not venture on public opposition—for the 
words of Agis had touched the people, and 
their masses were beginning to gather for the 
charge—he had recourse to the old device of 
the foes of truth—aspersion of its advocates. 
When they can no longer combat the argu- 
ments of democracy, they assail its cham- 
pions—and just what the patricians accused 
Gracchus of in Rome, did Leonidas and the 
rich accuse Agis of in Sparta—‘ that he of- 
fered the poor a share in the estates of the 
rich, as the price of absolute power ; and that 
the distribution of lands, and cancelling of 
debts, was only a means to purchase guards 
for himself, not guards for Sparta.” So it is 
whenever a man tries to snatch a falling 
movement out of the hands of paralytic im- 
postors, he is accused of aiming at™‘ dictator- 
ship,” or striving for ‘a throne.” 

But Agis had interest enough to secure the 
election of Lysander as one of the ephori, aud 
forthwith proposed his rhetra, or projects of 
new laws, to the Senate. They were as fol- 
lows: ‘“* Debtors to be released from their obli- 
gations, and the distribution of the lands in 
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19,500 equal lots.”* Strangers were to be 
admitted as allottees, if the number of the na- 
tive Spartans fell short of the specified amount. 
These were to be divided into “fifteen compa- 
nies, some of 400, some of 200, who were to 
eat together and keep to the diet and disci- 
pline enjoined by the laws of Lycurgus.” 

The Senate consisted of the rich—usurers 
and landlords, and they, of course, threw out 
the bill, for they were not yet frightened 
enough to be tamed into asquiescence. Fear 
alone can make these enemies of the human 
race consent to the happiness of mankind. 

It was determined, however, by the mild 
and merciful Agis, to fight the battle on the 
ground of law, and all violence and tumult 
were religiously avoided. Lysander, as one of 
the ephori, legally summoned an assembly of 
the people. All the Spartan youth, of the 
poorer classes, gathered at his call. Mandro~ 
clidas and Agesilaus appealed to the meeting 
in fiery and impassioned language, ‘‘entreating 
them not to suffer the few to insult the many.” 
When their enthusiasm was beginning to 
kindle, King Agis entered the assembly, and 
making a very short speech, ‘ declared, that 
le would contribute largely to the institution 
that he recommended”—and, on the spot, 
“ gave up to the people his great estate, con- 
sisting of arable and pasture-land, and six 
hundred talents in money. Then his grand- 
mother and mother, and all his relations and 
friends, who were the richest persons ın Sparta, 
followed his example.” There it lay, before 
the eyes of that astonished multitude, the 
noblest offering self-interest ever yet had made 
to virtue! A pause of wonder overcame the 
crowd, and then an acclamation burst forth 
from their midst, rolling in thunder around 
the palaces of the rich. Still, Agis and his 
friends determined on doing everything in 
peace, law, and order. 

Seeing this, Leonidas and the rich recovered 
courage. The Senate had the power of pre- 
viously determining what, laws should be 
proposed to the people—and avarice so far 
conquered fear in the patrician ranks that the 
senate again rejected the rhetra by a majority 
of one. 

Still determined to use only legal means, 
Lysander imagined a plan by which he could 
get rid of the opposition of Leonidas. There 
was an ancient law which made it capital for 
a descendant of Hercules to have children by 
a stranger; and for a Spartan to settle in a 
foreign country. Now, Leonidas had once 


* Ithas already been observed that Sparta, like 
all the republics of ancient Greece, was almost, in 
point of territory and inhabitants, a miniature state. 
The more admirable is it that such small common- 
wealths should have been the foci of art, science, 
and arms, and have given light and law to the world. 
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settled in Asia, and had- two children by an 
Asiatic woman, presented to him by one of the 
lieutenants of Seleucus. His foreign wife, 
however, taking a disgust to him, he had re- 
turned home, and mounted the throne of 
Sparta. 

It was the custom of the ephori every ninth 
year, in a clear starlight uight, where there 
was no moon, to sit down and in silence observe 
the heavens. “ Ff a star happened to shoot from 
one part of them, to another, they pronounced 
the kings guilty of some crime against the 
gods, and suspended them till they were 
re-established by an oracle from Delphi or 
Olympia.” Thus the couspiracy betwecn 


moncy and pricsthood could coerce the highest | 
and most sovereign popnlar authority, and | 


the rich had it in their power to control and 
destroy any king, who shonld dare to ally 
with the people against their class, On this 
eventful night, Sparta lay hushed in prostrate 
expectation. The people slept not—the kings 
trembled in their palace, while those five old 
men were calling down their destiny from 
heaven. This time, the trick was used in 
the interest of democracy ; Lysander affirm- 
ed the sign had appeared to him—that the 
gods were angry with one of the kings, then 
raked up the old story of the foreign marriage 
of Leonidas, and prosecuted him according to 
law. During the trial he persuaded the 
attainted king’s son-in-law Cleombrotus, to lay 
claim to the crown. He did so. Leonidas 
fearing for the issuc of the trial, and, with 
that, for his life, ficd to the temple of Mincrva*, 
was deposed, while there, on his neglecting 
to respond to the summons scnt him by the 
jndges, the crown was given to Cleombrotus. 
wife of Cleombrotus fled from the palace to 
the prison, from her crowned hnsband to her 
discrowned father—one of those noble touches 
of true greatness, with which autiquity so 
especially presents us. 

Thns far the victory was gained. But, in 
the ensning year the indefatigable and persc- 
vering rich prevented the re-election of 
Lysander as one of the ephori. The way the 
rich beat the poor is, that the former never 
give np—if beaten, they return to the charge, 
with steady, unflinching perscverance, whereas 
the agitation of the poor is like straw,—bur- 
ning sky-high one momeut—and sunken iu 
cold ashes the next. The new ephori followed 
up their advantage, and (shrinking from 
attacking the popular Agis,) prosecuted 
Lysander and Mandroclidas for the cancelling 
of debts and distribntion of lands, which they 
pronounced contrary to law. A condemnatory 
verdict was as sure to follow against Lysander 


* Built entirely of brass and in those days prized 
like gold—the “ fine brass "’ of scripture. 
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in this instance, as it had been certain agains- 
Leonidas on the previous occasion. Both par 
ties were thus far determined to be “legal an 
constitutional.” But, in struggles like this’ 
“Jaw and constitution” are convenient 
panders, that always do the work-of the most 
powerfnl. It soon became manifest, that 
Agis and his friends were prce-doomed, the 
people enslaved, if they adhered to their motto 
of “ peace, law, and order.” 

The young king, therefore, called his 
followers around him, entercd the hall where 
the ephori sat, and drove them from thcir 
seats. Meanwhile the Spartan yonth had 
been arriving, and opened the doors of the 
prisons. The rich were stricken with terror, 
expecting an immediate massacre, but not a 
single life was lost. On the contrary, Agis 
uuderstanding that Agesilaus designed to kill 
Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and had plant- 
ed assassius for that purpose on the way, 
generously sent a party of men whom he could 
depend upon, toescort him, and they conducted 
him safe to Tegea.” 

Thus the victorious populace shewed them- 
selves merciful and forgiving, and, like the 
men of France in modern times, spared their 
onemies to become their tyrants. 

The triumph was complete—what “ peace 
law, aud order” had failed to achicve—and 
might have struggled after for generations till 
the people were worn down with hunger and 
exhaustion into servility and impotence,— 
one touch of arms effected in one instant! 
But the wcllmeant plan was destined to miscarry 
—not because it liad been realised by force, 
for the same cause that undcrmined the 
constitution of Mars, would have blighted that 
of Pallas as effectually. It was the designing 
treachery of a rich ally. 

When the ephort were deposed, uew men 
were elected to replace them—Agcsilaus of the 
number. This man had obtained a popularity 
second only to that of his. nephew Agis. 
Every body was crying out, what a blessing 
it was that so great, so powerful, and so rich 
a man should have taken up the cause of the 
poor, and it became akin to sacrilege, to speak 
a word against Agesilaus. How like modern 
times! Let but a rich man, be he ever so 
knavish, profess democracy with his lips, how- 
ever plain it may be that democracy would 
ruin him, that man is at once believed to be 
superhuman, and, in the true augelic style 
to be wishing for a measure that wonld prove 
the destruction of his monopoly, his riches, 
and his power. 

Agesilaus never meant democracy. The 
rich never do. He had his own objects in 
joining the working-men’s movement. “ He 
was possesscd of a large and fine estate in land, 


Now, 
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he was glad of any scheme that would relieve 
him of his debts, without depriving him of his 
land, Therefore he lad joined Agis in his 
plan for financial and agrarian reforin. The 
financial reform was the mcasure he, and all 
the rich who were indebted, required; the 
agrarian reform was what the rich dreaded. 
Agesilaus, therefore, desired to make a tool of 
the people to wipe off his debts, but to take 
very good care to dwarf and cripple the nove- 
ment before it should reach theland. Accord- 
ingly, in the words of honest old Plutarch, 
«as he was neither able to pay his debts, nor 
willing to part with his land, he represented 
to Agis that, if both his intentions were car- 
ried into eflect at the same time, it would pro- 
bably raise grcat commotions in Sparta; but, 
if he first obliged the rich by the cancelling of 
delts they would afterwards quietly and readily 
consent to the distribution of land. Agesilaus 
drew Lysander, too, into the same snare, An 
order, therefore was issued, for bringing in all 
bonds. The Lacedemonians call them claria.” 

They were piled in a heap in the market- 
place—and Agesilaus set fire to them. His 
restless, twinkling eyes could recognise many 
aone of his protested bills among the pile— 
there he stood, the sly old man, rubbing his 
hands beside the blaze, and exclaiming, in a 
scoffing voice, “he had never scen a brighter 
or more glorious flame!”—while, Plutarch 
amusingly tells us, ‘the creditors walked off 
in great distress.” 

The people now demanded that the distribu- 
tion of lands should take place forthwith, as 
well—and Agis and Cleombrotus, the joint- 
kings, pave orders for it—but Agesilaus found 
out continual pretences for delay. He had 
got what he wanted through the aid of the 
people, and beguiling them with a sham advo- 
cacy of their reform;—he had got them to 
support financial reform, by pretending to 
support agrarian reform himself ;—but, when 
he had got what he desired, he would no longer 
help the people to what alone could benefit the 
mass. 

What lessons these old historics read us! 
Thus, in financial and parliamentary reform, 
the financial is what thc rich want—the par- 
liamentary what the people need. The rich 
cawt carry financial reform, unless they get 
the people to help them under a parliamentary 
pretext—but, like Agesilaus, those who re- 
connrend an instalment, will zuke an instal- 
ment, aud that will be—tinancial reform for 
themsclyes—aud nothing at all for us—on the 
true plan of the © taking-all-ly-instalments” 
principle. 

But to resume, Agesilaus contrived to 
throw obstacles in the way of the division of 
the land, until he had an excuse for getting 
Avis out of the country. This he contrived on 
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occasion of the Achæans, who were in fear of 
an Ætolian invasion, applying to the ephori 
for assistance. They immediately sent Agis 
on the service, Agis, young, brave aud ardent, 
was, perhaps, but too well inclined for the 
work, and accordingly left Sparta for the camp 
of the allies. 

No sooner was he gone, than Agesilaus, pro- 
fiting by his absence, and clothed in authority 
as one of the ephori, began to oppress the 
people by the most unjust and unequal taxa- 
tion. “ He even added a thirteenth month to 
the year, though the proper period for that 
intercalation was not come*, and insisted on 
the people paying supernumerary taxes for 
that month—he absorbed the publie taxes into 
his private coffers—and to screen himself in 
his iniquity, assembled a lawless guard around 
his person. 

The publie discontent at the nondistribution 
of the lands emboldened the rich and Leonidas, 
and the latter was openly sent for from Tegea. 
Meanwhile Agis had returned, whose time had 
been wasted in a useless expedition, owiug to 
the timidity of the Achæan general Aratus— 
but whose reputation had been heightened by 
the admirable and uuwonted discipline he 
maintained among his troops. But his in- 
fluence had flown. He was blamed for the 
breach of promise which was occasioned by the 
arts of his uncle, Agesilaus, alone. Leonidas 
returned in triumph from Tegea. The people 
took arms and flocked to meet him, then rush- 
ing on the palace of Agesilaus, would have 
torn him to pieces, ‘had not his son, Hippo- 
medon, who was held in great esteem by the 
whole city, on account of his valour, inter- 
ceded for his life.” 

The two kings Agis and Cleombrotus took 
sanctuary—Agis in Chalcioecus, the temple 
of Minerva, Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. 

The temples were considered sacred and in- 
yiolable—but Leonidas, with the rich around 
him and the people with him, stormed on to 
the retreat of the unfortunate princes. His 
fury was especially directed against his own 
son-in-law, Cleombrotus—and the sacriligious 
flood rolled past the Chalcioecus to seize its 
other victim. 

In the temple of Neptune a sad group was 
listening to the coming destruction: it was 
the young king Cleombrotus and, at his feet, 
Chelonis, the beautiful daughter of Leonidas, 
with her two little children, one on each side, 
satin silent expectation at the altar. The tramp- 
ling flood rushed in—but the rudest were 
touched at the sight, and reeviled befure the 

* The Greeks, their calendar being imperfeet, 
lost so much time in the lapse of a few years, thut 
they were obliged to reconcile their time-kecping to 
that of nature, by adding, at stated intervals, a 


thirteenth month to the year. 
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daughter of their king, and the majestic love 
of the mother and the wife. 

That noble woman, wnen her father had 
been deprived of his crown by her husband, 
refused to share the throne of the latter, pre- 
ferring to soothe the exile of the former. Now, 
when her husband was a death-devoted pri- 
soner, aud her father a sceptred and resistless 
monarch, she shared the dungeon of the 
former, in prefereuce to the palace of the 
latter. 

Leonidas vented his first rage on Cleombro- 
tus in reproaches for having conspired against 
him, though his son-in-law, robbed him of his 
crown, and sent hin into exile—aud the cap- 
tive would have fallen a victim on the spot, had 
not Chelonis interfered,—and threatened to 
destroy herself, if her lusband were sacrificed, 
—then, when her prayers were stil] unanswered, 
eoncluded by this powerful appeal to her father, 
** you furnish him with a sufficient apology for 
his misbehaviour, by showing that a crown is 
so great and desirable an object, that a son-in- 
law must be slain, and a daughter utterly dis- 
regarded, where that is in the question.” | 

‘“‘Chelonis, after this supplication, rested | 
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her cheek on her husband’s head, and with an 
eye dim and languid with sorrow, looked 
round ou the spectators. Leonidas consulted 
his friends upon the point” [probably, 100s 
shrinking, when his first rage was over, from 
violating the sanctuary of the god,] “and then 
commanded Cleombrotus to rise and go into 
exile ; but he desired Chelonis to stay and not 
leave’ so affectionate a father, who had been 
fond enough to grant her her husband's life. 
Chelonis, however, would not be persuaded. 
When her husband was risen from the grouud, 
she put one child in his arms, aud took the 
other herself, and atter having paid due 
homage at the altar, where they had taken 
sanctuary, she went with him into banishment, 
so that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted 
with false glory, he must have thought exile 
with such a woman, a grenier Heyy aves: than 
a kingdom without her ! 

Leonidas, having expelled Cleombrotus and 
removed the ephori, now schemed how to get 
Agis in his power. This was a less easy task— 
for a lingering affection was rekindling in the 
people for their young, generous and deserted 
champion. 


Trades’ richane, 


To THE WORKING-MEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement of 
all the ‘grievances under which you labor, in your several trades, either individually or eol- 
leetively, for insertion in these ‘pages. If you suffer any act of oppression or injustice, no 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be published 


to the world at large. 


As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man needs suffer wrong in silence. i 
All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master against 


the man, ‘it is desired here to publish. 


The information must be authentic, and the name 


and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent; but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that name and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 
Accounts of all Strikes and Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted. 
Advertisements of Democratic and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their sub- 
scriptions, and announcements of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of all 


charge. 


Letters to be addressed to Ernest Jones, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 


London. 


The Chartist Atobement. 


I.=-TO THE CHARTISTS. 

Brorner Cnartists,—In thanking you 
for the honor you have done me in electing 
me a member of your Executive Committee, 
I beg most respectfully to resign the office 
eonferred, since, in regard for the best interests 
of our movement, I eannot consent to sit in an 
Executive constituted like the present, 


Permit me, in retiring from that Committee, 
to urge on your consideration the absolute ne- 
cessity for ealling a Convention together with 
all possible speed, and to express a hope that, 
in re-modelling the internal organization of 
our movement, we may find sueh men as 
Julian Harney, Samuel Kydd, and Thomas 
Cooper called to the guidance of its affairs. 
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I feel no doubt that, if you were to associate 
them creditably to themsclves and to the 
eause, they would no longer avoid the fulfil- 
ment of duties, however responsible or oner- 
ous. 

It may excite some surprise, that, by de- 
clining to serve with the present Committee, 
I sbould myself enact a part for which I blame 
others. It is jnst the retirement of those 
others, which, out of respect for the cause, 
leaves me at prescnt no. alternative but to 
adopt the step l am now taking. 

I necd not say that I shall continue to labor 
for the Charter as unremittingly and publicly 
as heretofore; that not for one moment do Í 
intend relaxing in my exertions, humble though 
they be; and that I shall ever be found inthe 
active, steady, and unflinching advocacy of our 
cause—a canse, whatever some may say, not 
distant now from a triumphant isse. But, 
unless you wish to see that cause perish, de- 
spite all its elements of success, I implore you 
to elect a Convention without loss of time. 

Ernest Jones. 

London, Wednesday, January 7, 1852. 


Il.—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE COUN. | 


CIL. 


January 4, 1852.—Thirteen delegates pre- 
sent, Mr. Murray in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been confirmed, subseriptions were received 
from the Islington, lloxton, Ship, and City 
localities. A report was then heard from 
Mr. Harman on behalf of the sub-committce 
appointed to make arrangements for a public 
meeting. Mr. Ernest Jones then moved that 
the public meeting be held at the Johu-street 
Institution on Monday evening, January 19th, 
this was seconded and, after some diseussion, 
carried. The previously appointed sub-com- 
mittec was empowered to make the necessary 
arrangement. 

Mr. Ernest Jones then rose to move that 
that part of the Rales relating to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and empowering them to act 
ex officio as members of the Delegate Coun- 
cil, be struek out. 

Mr. Cottle rose to move, as an amendment, 
“That the Executive Committee be allowed 
to attend and speak, but not to vote.” A ge- 
neral discussion then ensued, and the motion 
was carried by a large majority, only three 
hands being held up for the amendment. 

The time of meeting was fixed for three 
o’clock on each Sunday afternoon, the meeting 
to adjourn at five o’clock, if possible. The 
Delegates adjourned to three o’clock next Sun- 
day, January 11th. 

Joun WASHINGTON, Secretary. 


II.—FINSBURY. 


This locality held its weekly meeting in the 
hall of the Finsbury Literary Institution, `on 


the 4th instant, Mr. Livesay in the chair. 


Messrs. Butler and Weedon reported from the 
Metropolitan Delegate Council. Mr. Crochet 
reported from the Visiting Committce. Moved 
by Mr. Butler, seconded by Mr. Fennel, —tbat 
Mr. Loomes he elected Secretary for the next 
three ionths, carried. Moved by Mr. Atkin- 
son, secondcd by Mr. Winmill, that Mr. Bat- 
chelor be elected as Treasurer for the same 
time. The following persons were elected as 
council, Messrs. Butler, Atkinson, Livesay, 
Mason, Winwill, Fennel and Weedon. Moved 
by Mr. Weedon, seconded by Mr. Winmill,— 
That this locality disapprove of any large ex- 
penditure at present by tbe Metropolitan De- 
legate Council for getting up public meetings, 
and recommend them, above all things, to 
keep out of debt, believing all levies on new 
localities to be injurious to their progress ; 
carried. Messrs. Livesay and Atkinson were 
elected as auditors. 
E. J. Loomes, Secretary. 


TY.—EXETER. 


The Chartists of Exeter are taking a worthy 
step. They see what folly it is to act on the 
principle of the Chartists being the balance of 
power, and using that balance to unseat a 
Tory for a Whig, or a Whig for a Tory. What 
does it matter which rules us? Both are 
equally bad. At every hustings, a Chartist 
eandidate should be brought forward, and, 
when it can be afforded, should go to the poll, 
even if he ean count on but a dozen votes. 
The Chartists of Exeter have issued the fol- 
lowing spirited address :— 

“ Electors and Non-Eleetors of the City of 
Exeter.—Several candidates being in the field 
for the representation of this City in Parlia- 
ment ; viz. :—Sir J. DucKkworrn, Sir Firzroy 
Ketuy, and Mr. Divert. the two former 
Tories, the latter a professed Liberal. 

The past misrule of the Tories, their reli- 
gious intolerance and obstinate refusal of any 
popular political measure, is surely sufficient 
reason for not supporting them or their prin- 
ciples; but, on the contrary, to shew them by 
your actions, that the days of religious intole- 
rance must speedily and for ever cease, as well 
as political serfdom. 

But will the professed Liberal, Mr. Divert, 
do aught to contribute to such a needful and 
happy consummation? It is evident, judging 
from the past, HE WILL Nor. He has hitherto 
promised and not performed, and cannot claim 
credit for candour equal to his Tory opponents 
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—therefore, Citizens of Exeter, who possess 
the elective franchise, withhold your promises 
for a while, for when the proper time arrives, 
a candidate will be named of sterling demo- 
cracy, to stand for the representation of this 
city in Parliament, whose principles will be 
more in accordance with the growing intelli- 
gence of the age and requirements of the times. 
Non-electors, you whom the friends of Mr. 
Divett in their address did not deign to notice, 
use your every endeavour to further the re- 
turn of a candidate, who protests against your 
disfranchisement, and will use every means if 
elected to enfranchise you. 


Exeter Charter Association, 21, South Street, 
January, 1852. 


V.—THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE N.C. A. 


The new Committee met for the first time 
on Wednesday evening, the 7th instant. 

Present: Messrs. Arnott, Bezer, Grassby, 
G. I. Holyoake, E. Jones, Shaw, and T. M. 
Wheeler. 

Mr. Bezer in the chair. 

Mr. Arnott then read tlie list of Committee 
Members, as reported by the inspector of votes, 
and read a letter from Mr. W. I. Linton, de- 
clining to sit unless the Chartist movement 
joined the middle-classes. 
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Ernest Jones, rose and read a copy of the 
letter he had sent to the Star, Leader, Rey- 
nolds’ Newspaper, and Sentinel, wherein he 
resigned his seat and gave the reasous for so 
doing. Mr. Jones then withdrew. 

Mr. Arnott then read over the auditor’s rc- 
port, which stated that the receipts up to 
Dec. 31,1851, were £44 16s. 03d. Tract 
fuud and tracts £2 1s. 9d.; total £46 17s. 94d. 
Expenditure during thesame period, £58 82. 83d. 
leaving a balance due of £11 10s. T13d., in 
addition to which the liabilities arc, for rent 
£14 8s.; for printing, £9 6s. Total, debt, 
£35 4s. 114d. 

The Committee then determined to avoid 
the increase of liabilities, to give up the office, 
and elected James Grassby as a gratuitous se- 
cretary pro tem, after much discussion and a 
series of motions and amendments. 

A deputation attended from the National 
Reform League, requesting the insertion of 
their advertisements in the weekly executive 
list ; granted. 

Mr. T. M. Wheeler having resigned, the 
Committee adjourned, without appointing a 
time of meeting. 

James GRASSBY, 
Secretary, pro tem. 


96, Regent Street, Lambeth. 
To whom all communications must be. ad- 


| dressed. 


The Cocoperatibe Mobement, 


I-—THE CASTLE-STREET TAILORS. 
(Mr. Massey’s Letter continued.) 


[We regret that Mr. Massey’s letter should 
have been divided between two numbers, but 
beg to assure Mr. Massey that this division 
was totally accidental. It originated with the 
hurry attendant on a sudden change of printer, 
the copy going to the printer's much later than 
usual, making more than was anticipated, and 
the printer not having time to refer to the 
editor as to what should be omitted.] 


Nevertheless, an estimate was made of the As- 
sociation’s property after it should have paid off 
its liabilities, by an accountant, and au im- 
partial disinterested person, and cach man 
received what accrued to him to the utmost 
farthing*. 

In the second place your ‘esteemed cor- 
respondent” asserts that the men employed as 
helpers do not receive the same share of 


* See Mr, Harris's letter in last week's’ Notes,” 
as to this.—E. J. 


profits as the Associates, which is false agaiu ; 
and I can challenge an instance in which 
any person has been suspended, through 
slackness in trade, or dismissed from want of 
work, where he has not received his full 
share of profit over his weekly earnings, 
seeing that I have always estimated this pro- 
fit (i. e., since the dissolution), and Walter 
Cooper has proved it. We have no desire 
to employ hireling labour, and thus perpetu- 
ate the system of wages-slavery which we 
are striving to abolish ; nor should we be 
permitted if we had. We have a common 
identity, associates and auxiliaries ; and as 
an instance of this I may mention that at 
the end of our late summer season, the Asso- 
ciation, with the hearty consent of the Mana- 
er, determined upon having a pound each 
out of the funds to enable them to spend a 
few days each in the country—whcen the 
helpers shared alike with them. And I can 
assure the readers of your journal that the 
advocates of annual Parliaments have rea- 
j lized «ghort Commons” in our Association, 
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in their disinclination to send away the helpers 
when work rnu short, and little as they may 
have had, they have heroically determined to 
share it with them in hopes that times would 
inend. 7 

[Mr. Massey then quotes a letter of his al- 
ready published, relating to the London Tailors 
taking 10 per ccnt. disconnt for selling the 
goods of the Salford Hatters. He says this 
was the fair offer of the latter—that they ad- 
ded no profit on to the price, and gave their 
customers the advantage of the 10 per cent. 
Did they sell their hats to themselves? He 
adds, they forgot to charge for the hat-boxes, 
and, finishing æ la Moses with a puff, recom- 
mends smart young men who want cheap 
hats to go to Castle Street. 

Mr. Massey subsequently says :] 

The stores divide profits with their cus- 
tomers*. 

We share cqually in our Associations, 
associates and auxiliariest. One of our laws 
provides that when we have repaid borrowed 
capital, one-third of our net profits, be they 
never so large, shall go to the General Associa- 
tion fund for the assistance of others. Now 
if we had been as utterly selfish as you repre- | 
sent, we should not have made such earnest 
endeavours to pay off our capital, because 
that would entail upon us the giving away 
of a good portion of our profits for the benefit 
of others ; and, secoudly, if we had retaincd 
the £150, already paid, we inight have con- 
siderably enlarged onr bnsiness. Another 
law provides that, if the Association be broken 
up from any other cause then insolvency, 
four-fifths of the whole property shall be 
given up to the general fund of the Associa- 
tion, 'o cnable us to get out of 
debt all the speedier we have agreed for some 
time past to forego any further division of 
profits. We pay four per cent. in- 
terest for our borrowed capital. : 

GERALD MASSEY, 
Secretary to the Castle-street As- 
sociation of Tailors. 

Dec. 24, 1851. 


II.—To THE EDITOR OF THE “ Nores.” 

I thank you for the service you have done 
us in making known the tyranny of the aris- 
tocrat of Castle Street. I have just read the 
Christian Socialists report of the discussion 
between yourself and Lloyd Jones ; and beg to 
add my name to the-truth of Mr. Harris’s 
statement, with this correction, that it was 
eleven instead of nine, expelled from that 
pseudo Association. I myself was discharged 
by Mr. Cooper before the *“ virtual” dissolu- 
tion, contrary to all law ; because I freely ex- 
pressed my opinion upon the balance-sheet 


* This is not true.—E, J. 


t This is not true. E. J. | 
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we had sent us. I hope you will allow Mr. 
Harris a little of your space and time. 
lalso ask the same for his opponent. 
Your's truly, 
Joun PENGELLY. 
Another Castle Street victim. 


P. S.—I have a brother that left a good 
shop, ard went to work at Castle-street, 
with the intention of carrying out what he 
considered the right principles of the Asso- 
ciation ; but one week convinced him that 
it was based upon falsehood, and he left it 
disgusted and returned to the old system, 
considering it better than the Castle Street 
affair. 


II..—THE CASTLE STREET EXILES. 
Str.—I beg to observe I made a wrong 
statement as to the number discharged. 
There were twenty Associates inall. Eleven 
were discharged and nine retaincd. 
I give you the uames of those discharged. 
James Callagher, 
James Fletcher, 
John Pengelly, 
Robert Noble, 
James Benny, 
Samuel Thomas, 
George E. Harris, 
Wilham Richardson, 
William Evaus, 
William Jenkins, 
Charles Coatsworth, 
Grorce E. Harris. 
4, Great James Street, Lisson Grove. 


IV.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Sir.—Permit me, if you please, to call 
your atteution to a few plain questions, which, 
I think you are, in justice and fairness to the- 
Co-operative Societies, bound to answer. 

Frrst.—Do not Co-operative Societies, as- 
they are, teud to keep down Local monopoly ; 
and consequently are not only their members,. 
but the,public generally benefited by them ? 

Szconp.—Do not Co-operative Societies, 


| as they are, make men more intelligent, by 


bringing them to work socially together, and 
making them practically aquainted with the 
qualities and price of such commodities as are 
universally used. 

Tuirp.—Is it not better for the laboring 
classes to form themselves into Co-operative 
Societies, that they may compete with the 
middle classes, and thus have a voice inthe 
market, than the middle classes to have the 
whole rule of the market, and the power to 
stamp upon labor, such value, as they think 
proper. 

If you will insert these questions in your 
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“ Notes to the people,” and your auswers to 
them, it will afford me the opportunity of 
making a reply in behalf of those Co-operative 
Societies which you have lately taken so much 
pains to expose. 
Yours, &e., 

J. LEAROYD. 

London, Dec. 27th, 1851. 


[I insert your questions, in order that pub- 
lic atteution may be directed to all points of 
iuterest connected with the Co-operative 


movement. The answers I reserve for Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, when we weet at Halifax. 

ut I may here observe that Co-operative 
Societies supplant one local monopoly by 
another —lI will cndcavour to show how when at 
Halifax ;—that they teach meu to profitmou- 
ger, and I dont thiuk that calculated to 
heighten the intelligeuce or morals of a people, 
and, thirdly, that, in endeavouring to compete 
with the capitalists, they have not the remo- 
test possible chance of success ; iustead of ruling 
the market,” the market will rudethem.—E. J. 


MORE WORDS TO, AND SOME WORDS BY, PARSON LOT. 


[We have to thank Mr. Fenwick of North 
Shields for the following communication. | 

In looking over the ‘* Christian Socialist,” 
No. 58, at page 365, I find the following re- 
marks.—‘ The last number of the ‘ Notes to 
the People,’ for 29th November, contains an 
article entitled ‘ A few words to Parson Lot,’ 
in which Mr. Eruest Jones trcats our friend 
as one of those who look to tle redemption of 
the people by purely social means. Mr. Ernest 
Jones is generally unlucky in his instances ; 
never more so than here, since ‘ Parsou Lot’ 
avowed himself a Chartist, years ago, at a 
Working Man’s Conference. And as to his 
friends—the readers of the Christian Socialist 
probably appreciate the difference, which Mr. 
Ernest Joues chooses to overlook, betweeu 
‘purely social means,’ for the redemption of 
the people, and advocating social means as 
the dest for that end.” A Chartist iudeed! I 
think the writer of the above has for- 
gotten that his friend “Parson Lot” pub- 
lished his creed in No. 7, p. 50 of the Chris- 
tian Socialist, and so strange a creed I never 
yead, I will give it verbatim: the title is— 
« My Political Creed, by Parson Lot.” —“ Hav- 
ing been accused of ‘ Revolutionary princi- 
ples,’ &c., &c., I beg leave to state I am a 
monarchist ; and that so strong a one, that I 
am incliued to prefer for an old country at 
least, a despotism to a republic ; a rule which 
is above all classcs and interests*, to one which 
will ultimatcly become, as in America; the 
puppet of the press, or, as in so-called Mo- 
narchic England, the slave of the monied 
classes. I believe that as, without the coinplete 
enfranchisement of the people, there cau be 
no righteous or christian monarchy, so with- 
out monarchy there can be no true eutranchise- 
ment of the people. 

«T believe that the crown has now too little, 
and not too much power ; that it is practically 
in-commission, as the representation of the 
people is; that the aneient balance between 


* Ts not the people above all classes, EK, J. 


king, lords and comunons, is destroyed; that 
the only element of English society now rc- 
presented in either house, or by the Quccn’s mi- 
nistry, is capital; that capital ought, like every- 
thing else, to be fully represented; but where, 
as in Englaud now, it monopolizes the whole 
representationt, the state must end in the 
worst possible form of government, namely, an 
oligarchy of wealth, which is contrary to the 
aucient spirit and fact of the British Constitu- 
tion, as well as to the abstract idea of a per- 
fect government. I believe that any revolution 
in England now would be utterly ruinous to 
poor as well as rich, and very probably prove 
the death-blow of the country. T believe it to 
be the duty of every Englishman to devote all 
his energies in preventing so disgraceful and 
unecessary a catastrophe; I believe, on the 
authority of the very wisest of all sects and 
creeds, that England is now walking with her 
eyes open into such a revolution, while she has 
more means of preventing it than any eountry 
on earth; and I believe that the simplest 
method of averting that danger, is to assert 
its existence ; I may be mistaken,—I pray God 
that I may.—But, in the meantime, it is un- 
just to accuse a nian of desiriug evil, because 
he foretells it, even though his fears be ground- 
less, and utterly absurd to accuse hii of 
making tho lower classes discontented by 
drawing public attcntion to social evils, of 
which daily cxpcrieuce has made them already 
too fearfully aware. I never yet heard that 
you can inercase your friend’s disease, or his 
dislike of it, by expressing to him your own 
pity, or your willingness to procure a physi- 
cian. Finally, I belicvo that the modcrn 
French dogma, that tlio will of the people is 
the source of power, is Atheistic in theory, and 


t This'is amusing: the landlords aud Parson Lot 
tell us that capital alone rules.—The Cuapitalists— 
Cobden, Bright, Walmsley, &e.,—tell us that ari- 
stocracy alone rules, Both, however, testify to one 
fact, that (he people don't rule. Aye! there's the 
rub, Parson Lot. E. J. 
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impossible in practice, as the history of France 
for the last two years has sufficiently proved. 
I believe that there is no authority, but of God, 
and that the authorities which exist, are or- 
daiued by God; not that I am a non-juror 
or believe in the divine right of kings to goverp 
wrong; but I believe that the king of kings is 
the fountain of all authority ; and the queen 
and all her magistrates, from the greatest to 
the least, His ministers ; and therefore I will 
loyally obey them, believing that ifin auything 
they are bad, (which Queen Victoria is not), 
they are much better than I deserve; and that 
their very possession of authority is proof that 
they were iutcnded to hold that authority* as 
long as they govern, not merely according to 
the people’s fancy, but according to the laws 
and constitution of this realm which J consider 
(making due allowance for human frailty) 
as the sum total of the political truth which God 
has been revealing to the nation of England 
for 1500 years, capable, of course,*of continual 
future expansion, but as long as it remains 
law to be obeyed utterly.t | Therefore, my 
political creed, while it justified the civil wars 
of 1641 and the glorious revoolution of 1688, 
abhors any pliysical-force attempt of any 
party or class against the rest.{ And if, as at 


* Which did God ordain? Louis Philippe, or 
the National Assembly which upset him? or Louis 
Napoleon, who upset the National Assembly? Or 
is he who happens to ve tho strongest, the power 
ordained by God? Why, according to that, oh 
Parson! the strongest devil is your god. Perhaps 
we shall be “ ordained” too, when we becoine the 
strongest—and, yon see,-we ean’t tell whether we're 
strongest or not, till we try. E.J. 

+ Then how are you to “expand” it? E.J. 

ł Of course, 1641 and 1688 were all right, because 
they were 164] or 1688—but if their ghosts were 
to show themselves in 1852 or 1888 they would be 
all wrong, because they would be inconvenient for 
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present, any large party remains stil] unen- 
franchised, Z believe that such a staute will be 
-ultimately found to have been for their goodé, 
a wholesome, necessary and divinely appointed 
preparation for enfranchisement, and that He 
who bestows all real and righteous power, will 
raise them to their proper share in the com- 
monwealth, as soon as they have made them- 
selves, and proved themselves, fit for that 
share, and not till then ; uuless he should in- 
tend, which, heaven forbid, to fill them with 
the bitter fruits of their own want of patience 
and trust in Him, and by their sins, to punish 
the sins of the whole nation. I assert that 
this creed practically unites these popular 
political opinions which I hold (and earnestly 
pray God that I always may hold), with the 
most legal conservatism, and that it is at once 
English, scriptural, and fit for a staunch 
high-churchman, If anyone differs from this 
opinion, all I can say is, that I am very sorry 
for it. If Iam wrong I trust that I shall be 
made to repent thereof, by any method, how- 
ever unpleasant, and I wish neither better nor 
worse to all honest men who dislike me !” 


landlords, lawyers and paraens. Youcan sym- 
pathise with Kossuth, beeanse he is a Hungarian 
and struggled at the other end of Enrope; but if 
there were a whole legion of Kossuths in Ireland, 
you'd erveify them all, E.J. 

§ Very good—it's an excellent thing to be poor, 
hungry, eold, sick, and miserable, Your parsons 
ate very fond of saying that poverty and miscry ure 
good for us, because they try to sober, and purify ùs. 
But, I say, if poverty was good for us, it would 
make us better. instead of worse. Poverty is the 
mother of crime and of disease—you can't deny 
that! Then what do you parsons mean by saying 
that “poverty is good for fus?” Now, those 
who have the franchise grow rich—those who 
have it not are made and kept poor—then how, oh 
parson! can it be good for us not to have the fran- 
chise? E. J. 


A NOVEL.—IN 


Woms Wrongs. 


FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tne Workine-mAn’s Wirn.* 
ii.—Taxr Younc Miniiner.t 
Tii—Tne Trapesman’s DAUGHTER. 
JV.—Tun Lapy or Tittr. 


Boor 3.—Tiuw TrapesmMan’s DAUGHTEN. 


I—THE SHOP. 

“One quarter of a pound of four shilling 
mixed.” 

“ Mixed.” 


“One ounce of figs,” 
“ Figs.” 


“ Twa cakes of mottled soap.” 
“ Soap.” 

“One pound of soft sugar.” 

“ Sugar.” 

“Mrs. Susannah Sniggs.” 

“ Sniggs.” 


* ¢ “} 3 } 
is The Workingman’s Wife,” commeneeil in No. 27, and ended in No, 31. 
t “ The Young Miliner,” eommenced in No. 32, and ended in No. 36. 
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And a white little hand might be seen driv- 
ing a large steel pen at a rapid rate, bchind a 
crimson curtain—while, against the rails of a 
high placed desk lay the top edge of a pon- 
derous ledger, over which, ever and anon, 
some delicate silken tresses were sweeping to 
and fro, from a face, invisible to the customers 
at the eounter. 

‘* One flask of oil.” 

Oi.” 

“Quarter pound tenpenny coffee.” 

“ Coffee.” 

And so the eatalogue went on, at rapid re- 
prisals from morning to night. 

At an early hour the dingy shutters of the 
soapy shop were opened, and the sallow flicker 
of the glaring gas streamed antagonistic to the 
coughy fog that rushed in at the open door. 
At that early hour, Laura Trenton was 
obliged either to ensconce herself at her high 
desk, or else to hold herself in momentary 
readiness to mount it at the slightest footfall 
in the shop. 

During the long day the same tedious rou- 
tine was undergone—and still it lasted when 
nnwholesome gas again flared up of evenings, 
struggling with the cold blasts of a winter 
evening, or mocking the soft glow of sum- 
mer twilight. A maehine—a moving anatomy 
of penmanship and arithmetie was behind that 
crimson curtain, perched up at that lofty desk ; 
and day by day, and week by week, and vear 
by year, the same routine went on. 

And who, among the many; customers that 
received the finely drawn and delicate hand- 
writing of that unseen clerk, who would guess 
of the sweet thoughts that had breathed over 
it, the gentle heart that had beaten against the 
paper? To many that handwriting was an 
objeet of aversion and disgust, reminding 
them of liabilities difficult to meet ; and yet— ! 


Il.—THE QUAY. 


“ Good heavens! what a wonderful being a 
tradesman is! Have you never stared with 
astonishment at one of those wooden men, 
who make double entry, and live suspended 
for life overa ledger? What an extraordinary 
power of will a man must have, to take his 
heart out of his breast, throw it out of window, 
turn himself into a calculating machine, re- 
eonstitute himself bit by bit, and replace all 
his passions, all his impulses, by pounds, 
ounees, and grains, simple and compound in- 
terest, stoek, discount and pereentage. And 
then enact the part of a chained dog—to go 
from the bed to the counter, and the counter 
to the bed—with an oeeasional stretching of 
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shop to the doeks, and from the doeks to the 
shop. Is there not something awful in the 
cold calm of sueh a man, who has taken all the 
dreams and charms of life, torn them out of 
his heart and brain like flowers from a bed, 
cast them beneath his feet, and stands tramp- 
ling on them, without even onee looking 
downwards? Is it not terrible to see a man 
thus abdicate humanity, to encrustate himself 
in a eounting-house, turn himself into a pair 
of scales, make himself into a packet of sam- 
ples, and become a walking ready reckoner? 
Cold, eallous, unimpressible to all that Ged 
has placed of great and beautiful around us! 
—the sun dying in the ocean—the song of 
girlhood heard by moonlight from an open 
window—a solitary star, burning like the 
chariot of an arehangel, who has suddenly 
stopped to look down upon the world!” 

The speaker of this fantastieal tirade, was a 
young man about twenty—and the seene of 
his poetic rhapsody was London docks. He 
walked to and fro upon the quay, noting the 
packages disembarked from a huge vessel. 
It was evcning——and over London flamed a 
glorious June sunset—sapphire, emerald and 
opal, ruby, gold, and silver, blazing and melt- 
ing in mingled effulgenee overmasts and spires, 
and throwing its long streaks of ruddy light 
aslant the long façades of the eolossal ware- 
houses. Commercial, busy, bustling and com- 
monplace as it was, the scene was not without 
the eminently picturesque in its effects. ` 

« Mind what you’re doing, Edward,” eried 
a voice to the young man, “ there are three 
cases you've forgotten to mark.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” eried Edward 
Trenton, somewhat confused—andjotting down 
his figures. 

The voiee of reproof came from a tall, pale, 
bony man, of about 40. He was nearly bald. 
Stepping to the side of the quay, he spat into 
the river, and resting his left arm upon a cap- 
stan, and his head upon his hand, gazed atten- 
tively up the water. His eyes seemed to rest 
in admiration on the magnificcnt spectacle 
presented by that glorious sunset, hallowing 
the merest eommonplace of life with a poetic 
grandeur. 

“u Ah!’ said Edward, who had completed 
his task, “ you are lost in admiration at this 
sight the same as I. What a gorgeous scene 
—that sky! those vessels, gliding out there, 
like birds of peace, borne on the aerial bosom 
of the stream! what are you thinking of, 
so solemnly—it és indeed a seene to solemnise 
the feclings.”’ PR 

The gaunt, pale man fixed his ehina-like 
eyes on Edward, and said: 

“u I was thinking the wind don’t serve to 


the chain to its full length—that is, from the | bring the Mary Jackson into port—and that 
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will make a farthing in the pound difference 
in my coffees.”’ 

The young man stepped back a pace—and 
turned away abruptly. . 

He had been but a short time in London, 
yet it was not the first oeeasion on which com- 
mercial ice had givena chill to his feelings. 

Edward Trenton was the son of a country 
schoolmaster, and had bcen sent to his uncle, 
a grocer in Cheapside, preparatory to starting 
in business himself. That uncle was very 
much what Edward had deseribed him in his 
rhapsody. He had an only child, a daughter, 
and she was his clerk—a female caleulating 
machine. Not that he was without affection 
for her. Mr. Trenton was an honourable man 
of business ; he did everything in business- 
like style—loved, married, christened, like a 
good son, husband, and father, because it was 
proper to do so. He took eare of his daugh- 
ter, he was fond of her, kind to her, (in his 
way—and that kindness consisted in giving 
her good food, clothing, and dwelling, with 
education in arithmetic, needlework, and 
grammar), just because she was his daughter. 
If any one else could suddenly have been sub- 
stituted with the same elaim, he wouid have 
acted in the same way. 

Edward was a young man full of cnthusiasm 
and overwrought poesy. Brought up by a 
fond parent, in a romautic part of the country, 
his character was almost as much warped into 
the one extreme, as tliat of the London trades- 
man in the other. Conversant with the litc- 
rature of England, especially the modern,— 
Bulwerized, however, more than Dickensified, 
—he was one of those beings, who, without a 
fault of their own, are sure to be miserable, 
and certain to be ruined, sinee they are out of 
harmony with the sphere in which they arc 
placed. 

On returning home from the docks, after 
he had shut himself up in his little garret at 
his uncle’s house in Cheapside, at midnight, 
he indited a long letter to a young friend of 
his, a surgeon, in his native village,from which 
the following are extracts :— 

“í Prepare my mother to see me back again 
soon. I can’t stop here. From eight in the 
moruing tillten at night you may see me mak- 
ing double entries, or superintending the 
weighing of sugar—or haggling with dealers. 

..... My only companions are the former 
assistant of my uncle—once his shopman— 
now his partner. Jc’s a man who would be 
adding up his ledger if he knew it was the 
day of judgment. Iam sure when the arch- 
angel’s trumpet sounds, he’ll wake up with 
the rule of three on his lips. He's a proof, 
that, if a man really wills a thing he is very 
likely to de it. He has become rich because 


he never thought about anything else. He's 
all-powerful in the house—and, to say the 
truth he don’t abnse his power. He’s always 
quiet, and never gets out of temper. Ie has 
calculated how much patience brings in per 
cent., and what discount must be allowed on 
AINE 6 4 0 0 

“ As to my cousin Laura, I'll say nothing— 
that’s all one can say of her. Just fancy a 
pale young girl, with large blue eyes, and falsc 
over-sleeves of green cotton, to prevent her 
gown being soiled—and gloves upon her hands 
to keep her fingers from being inked! she 
keeps the day-book—enters orders—scorcs up 
aceounts—writes a fine Italian hand—and— 
that’s all. You never hear her voicc. Just 
fancy, young eighteen, and that she’s always 
there—but I don’t notice her once a fortnight. 
She’s a libel on girlhood ! 

“You may imaginc, my dear Winfred, 
whether or not I choke, morally and mentally, 
in such a house. And, indeed, I should have 
left it on the second day, had it not been on 
my mother’s account. She wished to see me 
in some way of making a living. She thought 
my uncle could be of use to ine; her whole 
future for me was planued on that basis. She 
has built up a life for me, that I don’t like to 
knock down before her eyes, as yet! But, my 
friend, you know I was not made for this. 
Therc’s more in me than was meant for that. 
I look to the paths of literature—my hcart 
beats wlien I see a new work..... I don’t 
| know how itis, but I don’t hear of a new 

author without feeling alınost angiy—for it 
| appears, that, while I wait, my place is being 
JSorestalled.’ Jbelieve I feel envious. Oh! 
the human heart is a sad mixture——-—!” 


III.—THE PARLOR. 

Eight days after this letter had been sent, a 
young girl might have been seen sitting in a 
little back parlor about ten feet square, at a 
high desk, her body rigid, her face serious, 
solemnly adding up columns of figures in a 
ledger. On her hands were inky gloves, with 
the finger-tips cut off for the casier holding of 
the pen—and by the green over-sleeves, reach- 
ing from the wrist to the elbow,—by the 
pale and apparently unanimated countenance, 
might be recognised one who had been nailed 
over an account-book all her life—a heart, 
crippled in the narrowing compass of a count- 
ing-house, like the Chinese lady’s foot, but not 
with the excusing motive that distorts the 
latter—to make it beautiful. It was the un- 
seen clerk of the crimson curtain—Laura 
Trenton. 

It would be difficult to say whether Laura 
was plain or pretty. She was not considercd 
the latter for she lacked the fresh coloring of 
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rural life, the robust, undulating marble of 
healthy youth, so enticing to the middle- 
class. But, without having that which en- 
gaged the coarser fancy of the latter, she 
possessed attractions that would not have 
failed to win admiration in a more refined class, 
—if seen under better aspects of dress and 
association of circumstances. Her tall figure, 
her pale face was scarcely enlivened by large 
blue eyes; her shoulders were high and rather 
bent, the result of continual stooping over an 
account-book, her breast was thin and hol- 
Iowed—hcer demeanor was embarrassed, and 
somctimes almost awkward. She seemed to 
have two left sides. She moved at angles, 
like an articulated doll. Yet, there was a 
gleam of feeling aud refinement through it all, 
disfigured by her ungainly dress, like a noble 
poem by a miscrable travestic. 

And how could she be otherwise than ill 
at ease? She had never known the joys of 
childhood—and the elegance of the body de- 
pends on the happiness of our early years. 
A happy child makes a graceful man or wo- 
man. An unhappy child is sure to grow up 
ungainly. For youth is like a flower, that 
cannot develop itself, except in the free air 
and beneath the genial sun. 

The arrival of Edward Trenton, however, 
had wrought a change in Laura. The roman- 
tie young man had shot like a star across her 
horizon. It was the first time she had heard 
a man talk about aught but prices, goods, 
money, or parish affairs. She became absent 
and thoughtful. Her cheek flushed when she 
saw Edward: and her father remarked with 
horror that she made blots in the ledger, aud 
errors in her totals. 

At the moment in which we have introduced 
the reader to Laura, she had just finished her 
morning’s work—and she sat at her desk 
pensively, with her large eyes fixed on vacaucy. 
A quick step rattled down the stair-case. It 
roused her from her reverie. She hastened 
to resume her pen, and reddened to the fore- 
head. Edward entered. 

He approached her, and gave her a paper : 

“ It’s the bill of lading, Laura.” 

“ Thank you.” ark 

“’m sorry to bring you more work—it will 
take a long time to copy—it will tire you.” 

“ Oh, no! not at all. Quite the contrary.” 

Edward smiled, and seemed looking for 
something on the desk. 

“ I had a set of accounts there to addup and 
balance for my uncle,” —hħc said. 

“ Here it is.” 

“Thanks. Oh dear! what alot of columns, 
I yawn beforchand.” : 

Laura raised her head, took up a little piece 
of paper that lay by her side, and timidly 
handed it to the young man :— 


“ I have added them up,” she said, “ and 
balanced them for you—just to amuse myself. 
They’re correct, you will merely have to enter 
the totals into the book.” 

“Really, Laura! you're too kind. 
an arithmetical flirtation t”? 

Laura bowed her head—humbled. She 
had thought to save Edward from a task she 
knew he disliked, and, in return, had gained 
nothing but a jest. lt had cost her hard 
labour—a labour, need we say it, of Jove—and 
the tears almost gathered in her cyes. 

Meanwhile, Edward sat down, and Degan in 
a carcless manner, to make entries in the book. 
Neither he nor Laura spoke for about ten mi- 
nutes. Theu the silence and the task secined 
too much for the impulsive disposition of the 
young man, and he began to hum an air, to 
draw figures on the blotting-paper, and, at last, 
to relieve himself, found out it was absolutcly 
necessary to mend his pen! Laura continued 
at her work assiduously. 

“T admire your cool contentedness, cousin 
Laura! Nothing puts you out. How can 
you sit drudging herc this beautiful suun- 
shiny summer-day ?” 

“Tm used to it.” 

“ And when the sun is laughing ‘over the 
city, as it is now, do you never feel a longing 
to quit this atmosphere of smoke, gas, and 
groveries, and to fecl the air that has passed 
over the sweetbriars, and to hear the wild 
birds sing ?” 

“ I have no time to think of it,” 

“ Do you never go out, then ?” 

“Oh, yes! On Sunday afternoons, after 
church.” 

“ And don’t you find this life monotonous, 
withering and horrid ?”’ 

«I have known no other.” 

‘¢ And how do you pass the time not mur- 
dered at that desk? Your long winter even- 
ings, for instance ?” 

“I knit or embroider till ten o’ clock, and 
then I go to bed.” 

Edward cut the pen he held, in two at one 
stroke, and muttered :— 

‘ Really, it’s impossible to remain in such 
a house.” Then he said aloud—“ I envy 
your resignation. For my part, I’ve always 
been accustomed to fresh air, and a free life. 
I choke in your counting-houses. I can’t 
bear it.” 

Laura raised her eyes and fixed them on 
him: 

“ What will you do then ?” 

“Oh! I'll give up trade—and go away.” 

The young girl clasped her hands in an,atti- 
tude of sorrowful surprise; then observing 
that her cousin was looking at her, she bent 
down, and seemed more busy than ever with 
her ledger, 


There’s 
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Our Laws. 


1l. THE LAW OF RIOTS AND UNLAWFUL 


ASSEMBLIES. 


It is belicved the people are by law allowed 
to meet and to petition Parliament. The 
jugglery in this instance is such, that, virtually 
a government can suppress public Meetings 
whenever it likes. This will be seen by the 
following. 

A riot isdescribed to be a tumultuous dis- 
turbance of the peace, by three persons or 
more asscmbling together of their own 
authority, with an intent mutually to assist 
one another against any who shall oppose them 
in the exccution of some enterprise of a pri- 
vate nature, and afterwards actually executing 
the sae in a violent and turbulent manner 
to the terror of the people, whether the act 
intended were of itself lav.ful or unlawful. 

The object must be of a private nature, as 
for instance, gaining possession of a house the 
title to whieh is in dispute ; for the procced- 
ings of a riotous assembly on a public account, 
as to redress gricvances, or to reform religion, 
and also resisting the queen’s forces, if sent 
to keep the peace, may, it is said, amount to 
high treason. In order to constitute a riot, 
it is not necessary that personal violence 
should have been used, but there must be 
some such circumstances, either of actual force 
or at least of an apparent tendency thereto, as 
are naturally apt to strike terror,as the show 
of arms, threatening speeches, &c. Upon 
this prineiple, assemblies at wakes, or other 
festival times, or meetings for the exercise 
of common sports or diversions, are not riotous. 
Persons also may assemble to do in a peace- 
able manner any lawful thing, as to remove 
any common nuisance. 

The violence and tumult must in some 
dcgree be premeditated. It has been decided, 
that although the audience in a theatre have 
aright to express the feelings excited at the 
moment by the performance, and in this man- 
ner to applaud or hiss: yet if a number of 
persons having come to the theatre with a 
predetermined purpose of interrupting the 
performance, for this purpose make a great 
noise and disturbance so as to render the 
actors entirely inaudible, they are guilty of a 
riot. 

If any person seeing others actually engaged 
in a riot, joins himself to them and assists 
them, or if he encourages or promotes the 
riot, whether by words, signs, or actions, he is 
as much a rioter as if he had at first assembled 
with them for the same purpose. 


Rioters demolishing a church, or chapel, or 
house, or any building used in carrying on any 
trade or manufacture, or any machinery, or 
engine used in working any mine, or any 
bridge, or waggon-way for conveying minerals 
from any minc, are liable to suffer death as 
felons. 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 30, s. 8. 

Women are punishable as rioters, but infants 
under the age of discretion (that is fourtcen 
years), are not. 

An unlawful assembly may be said to be a 
meeting of great numbers of people, with such 
circumstances of terror as endanger the public 
peace, and raise fears among their fellow sub- 
jects. At the trial of Henry Vincent, Baron 
Alderson, who was the judge, said, that any 
meeting assembled under such circumstances 
as, according the opinion of rational and firm 
men, are likely to produce danger to the tran- 
qnillity and peace of the neighbourhood, is an 
unlawful assembly; and that in viewing this 
question, the jury should take into their 
consideration, the way in which the meetings 
were held, the hour at which they met, and 
the language used by the pcrsons assembled, 
and by those who addressed them, and then 
consider whether firm and rational men, 
having their families and property there, 
would have reasonable ground to feara breach 
of the peace, as the alarm must not be merely 
such as would frighten any foolish or timid 
person, but must be such as would alarm per- 
sons of reasonable firmness and courage. 

All persons who join an unlawful assembly, 
and all who give countenance and support to 
it, are regarded as criminal. 

An assembly of a man’s friends in his own 
house, for the defence of the possession of it 
against such as threaten to make an unlawful 
entry, or for the defence of his person against 
such as threaten to beat him in his house, is 
allowed by law, for a man’s house is looked 
upon as his castle. 

An assembly of persons to witness a prize 
fight, is au unlawful assembly, and every one 
present and countenancing the fight, is guilty 
of an offence. 

Several statutes have been passed n relation 
to his subject. By 1 Gco. I., stat. 2, c. 5, 
persons to the number of twelve, or more, 
being unlawfully, riotously, and tumultously 
assembled together to the disturbance of the 
public peace, and being required by a justice, 
sheriff, or mayor, by proclamation in the king’s 
name to disperse, ifsuch persons shall, to the 
number of twelve, or morc, unlawfully, 

(To be continued.) 
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A People’s Paper., 


I.—WHY IS A PEOPLE'S PAPER WANTED? 


THE very first, the most essential requisite of a movement is tohave an organ to record its 
proceedings, to communicate through, with its several branches—to appeal through, to exhort 
through, to speak through, to defend through, and to teach through. Jt is the fundamental 
bond of union, the ensign of progress and the means of organisation. It is that which gives 
a party a local habitation and a name—it is that which enables it to hold up its head amid 
the whirl of parties and to keep its various elements together. It is the shield with which 
it defends, it is the sword with which it strikes. A movewent that has not the mighty orgau 
of a press at its command is but half a movement—it is a disenfranchised cause, dependant on 
others, pensioned on others, pauper on others for the expression of its opinions. 

A PEopPLE’s PAPER is therefore an essential of a People’s Cause, and just in proportion to 
the excellence of its organ will be the efficiency of the movemeut. 


THE CHARTIST BODY HAS NOW NO ORGAN, 


Reynolds's Newspaper does not profess tu ve the organ of Chartism—it reports not, its pro- 
ceedings—and a few stray lines’ are with difficulty doled out from a deluge of police uews, for 
its chartist circulatioi. 

The Leader never reported us much—and during the last fortnight its chartist intelligence 
has most miraculously dwindled. 

The Northern Star is doing all it can to betray the movement. It has long been an organ 
of the Financial Reform Party. Wrenched by his former servants out of the hands of their 
lenient master—wrested from him because of his poverty—torn away because his mental health 
rendered him incapable of preserving it and watching over tt—the men who lived on it pounced 
upon their prey—and turn it against the movement that fostered them and fattencd them. Perhaps 
a bill for printing was owing—perhaps an editor’s salary was in arrear—and why was it so? 
‘because of the reduced circulation. But why was the circulation reduced?—Because that 
very Editor—that very servant.who has torn his master’s property from his grasp, pursued a 
policy that disgusted every thinking and sound-hearted democrat. : 

Evory friend of that deserted and maltreated master should refuse his countenance and 
support to a paper so possessed and so perverted from its use. 

Every friend of an outraged, but yet sacred, Cause, should endcayour to give it a voice, to raise 
for it an organ that shall enable it to resist the trickery of its foes, and the insidious efforts 
of those who try to live by it while they are strangling it at the very time. 

Good heaven! What chance has a movement, in which its owu organ is arrayed against it ! 
In which. that organ, in reporting procecdings, picks out all that can damage, and hides 
almost all that is creditable and can do good! That gives, in the same column, two reports 
of the same proceedings, as in last week's “ Star,”—merely and manifestly to inflict an injury. 
The Secretary of the Executive Committee, sent his usual weekly report.—The Editor dared 
not omit it—that report was a faithful oue, but did not record that which, while perfectly un- 
necessary to be reported, was atthe same time, damaging in the public eye. Another report 
must be subjoined (two iu the same column,)—for what ?— Merely to hurt the executive by 
revealing its diseussions. Yet that very Editor had refused to insert the list of votes for the 
executive.—That very Editor had refuscd to insert the weekly notice of the Executive. That 
very Editor suppresses half the resolutions and reports sent to him-—and mutilates all the 
remainder that still show consistence, heart and spirit in the localities—thus belying the 
inovement to itself and to the world, destroying the courage of the true, and taking from them 
the confidence for rallying the people. 

It is time the mask should be torn off such conduct! How deeply its editor may or may 
not, be connected with the Capitalist’s “ Reform ” movement, I know not—but the * Northern 
Star” has proven itself the enemy of Chartism, and the hack-tool of the financial and Capi- 
talist Reform. ; 

It is rapidly growing bolder with impunity—it is shelving the Charter more and more— 
Chartist intelligence is now fleeting to secondary columns—soon it will perhaps go to inside 
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pages, and then the “ Northern Star ” will perhaps become as beautifully innocent of Chartist 
pews as either Reynolds’ Newspaper, or even the Leader itself could desire to be. ; 

Meanwhile, the Editor-Proprietor of the “ Star ” is trying to get up a circulation by making 
his paper an organ for Trades’ Union and Co-operative Movements. i 

The Chartist body then have no organ. Nay, worse. that which was, and still assumes to 
be, its own special organ, is turned against it—a parricide that stabs its parent. i 

We must, therefore, lose no time in laying that basis for a regenerated movement, in es- 
tablishing that safeguard and instrument by which alone our organisation be kept in 
existence—by which alone our cause, can be brought toa triumphant issue.—A PEOPLE's 


PAPER. 


Il.—ON THE MEANS FOR STARTING A PEOPLE'S PAPER. 


Two courses for starting a democratic paper are presented to our view: 1, National Chartist 
Proprietorship; 2, Individual Proprietorship, on a more or less extended base. f 

Ist.—The first is ¢mpossible—however much to be desired in one sense. The law recognises 
no Chartist body—no conveyances, trusts, settlements, or legal instruments can be effected in’ 
its name or for its benefit. If the Chartists subscribed their money tomorrow, and started a 
paper, that paper would be the legal property of the man or men in whose names it was entered 
at the Inland Revenue Office. A National Chartist Proprietorship is, therefore, impossible. 

Now, as to the wisdom of the plan: it has been proposed that the Chartist Executive shold 
edit the paper. This implies that the Executive should consist of- literary men. Now, no 
paper like the one proposed, can‘ ever flourish with a multiplicity of editors—and the Chartist 
Executive ought to have something else to do, besides spending their time in an editorial office. 
Moreover, the Chartist paper ought not to be an organ of the Executive, but a censor over 
them. It ought to be as free and independant, as it is possible for a paper to be. 

2nd.— Individual Proprietorship: that can be on a more or less extended basis—making the 
paper the property of one or two men—or of a company. In a Joint Stock Company the num- 
bers are limited. It seems very captivating to suppose the union of some score or scores of the 
first talents in Chartism, for the purpose of conjointly bringing out a paper—and if they all 
worked harmoniously together like one piece of machinery, a great result might be produced. 
But, Chartists, ask yourselves, amid all the Chartist talent, where will you find twenty-five 
talented men in the Chartist ranks who will work together in harmony? Each has his pecu- 
liar notions. Each has his particular ambition, It would be like bagging twenty-five Kil- 
kenny cats! The only way to prevent them from an immediate break-up, would be to allot to: 
each a twenty-fifth of the paper, in which, probably, each would write against everything 
written by the other twenty-four, and a pretty paper we should have! 

In a Company of Shareholders each would be liable to the debt of the whole—and this is the 
worst possible form for a newspaper proprietorship, since, the shares being marketable, might 
be bought by government or enemies and no legal guarantee could prevent the control of Share- 
holders, for even if they delegated their authority to a Committee, any individual shareholder 
could file a Bill in Equity against the Committee. 

At the best, even on this plan, the paper would be in the hands of a Committee, whose power 
for good would be destroyed by law, whose power for evil, for betrayal and treachery, could not 
be interfered with. 

The most feasible method, therefore appears to be the old one: individual proprietorship.. 
By this means, all the talent in democracy could be engaged, it would be retained while useful 
but if it desecrated itself by squabbling, it would no longer have a charter of impunity. By 
this means, you have the best guarantee for the good conduct of the paper, for the self-interest 
of the proprietor would be identified with the interest of democracy. Let it no longer be a 
ae of the democratic mind, and it would lose its democratic circulation. Witness the 

tar. 

` The question is not, therefore, what is most democratic in theory, but what is most demo- 

cratic in practice, by proving itself best for democracy. The question is, in fact, a choice 
between the impossible and the possible. In the present state of the movement, a paper is 
wanted, and wanted IMMEDIATELY, or- the movement, is lost. In the present state of the 
movement there is not cohesion and union sufficient for the national machinery requisite for a 
national paper. To expect it, is to expect an absurdity. We shall have debating, squabbling, 
suggesting of plans, doubt, hesitation, delay, a small subscription—and then the thing will 
drop. What is everybody's work, is nobody’s. 

If, therefore, you want to have a paper, Chartists! to be really a Chartist paper, help some 
man in whom you have confidence, to start one. 
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“Ah!” [hear some cry, “ he wants to be the man—he wants you to help him to a paper.” 

Just so! that is the very thing I want you to do. Seeing that nobody is in the field, seeing 
no moral chance of a national paper, and no legal possibility of starting one, seeing that the 
paper Mr. Harney intended establishing with me, has been abandoned, and that its affairs 
have been wound up—seeing that Mr. ee has expressed to me his absence of any inten- 
tion to start a democratic newspaper at the present time (as, indeed, is evidencéd by the aban- 
donment of the projected one), and seeing that to leave Chartism without an organ now is 
utterly fatal to the cause, I come before you with the following definite propositions : 

1st,—That the Chartist localities should meet without loss of time, and decide whether, in 
case of my beiug able to start a newspaper, they would make it the official organ of the Chartist 
movement ; and whether they will collect subscriptions in their localities for that purpose. 
There are about 100 Chartist localities. If each raised five pounds, the requisite sum would 
be obtained from that source alone. Some would raise less, but many could raise more. 

2,—That individuals, favorable to the democratic cause, should advance money, in the shape 
of loans, on the security of the paper, and on my own personal security, to bear interest at 
the rate of four per cent. from the issue of the first number of the paper, until repayment. 
Minor conditions and guarantees to be further specified, 

As a commercial investment, as a mere mercantile speculation, the investment is good— 
Since there never yet was such a need or such an- opening for a democratic paper. 

In return for the acquiescence in the above two propositions, I make the following pledges: 

Ist,—As soon as the sum of five hundred pounds shall have been raised by subscription or 
loan, I undertake to start a weekly newspaper, 

2,—That newspaper shall be a faithful organ of the Chartist movement, cheap in price and 
comprehensive in its matter. 

3,—As I do not wish to monopolise the personal benefit accruing from a paper (although, of 
course, I have as good a right to seek tó start a paper as any other man,) but as I should 
spurn the idea of standing in the way of others more deserving than myself, I will, firstly, 
drop the project, should the Chartist body prefer to entrust any one else with the control of the 
Chartist organ—and, secondly, I will associate with myself, on perfectly equal terms, any ONE 
man (not more), whom the majority of the Chartist body may, by open vote in full meetings in 
their localities, decide on being so associated. 

4,—In having expressed my opinion in favor of starting the proposed democratic organ on 
the individual principle, I have given my reasons for so doing—not that I prefer the principle, 
but because I am convinced that the plan proposed, or one like it, is the only one that, under all 
the circumstances, can be carried out. But so little do I admire individualism, so little do I 
wish to see the Chartist body start papers for individual benefit, that, in case the paper is 
started, I further pledge myself to the observance of the following condition : 

As soon as the net profits of the paper exceed £100 per annum, I will pay, every week, 
FIFTY PER CENT of the said net profits, beyond the said £100 per annum to the treasurer 
for the time being of the National Charter Association, for the purposes of the National Charter 
Fund. : 

I feel bound to tell you, that owing to the law recognising no Charter Association, you would 
have no legal hold for the fulfilment of this pledge—unlcss the money was to be paid to indivi- 
duals on the understanding that they would thus apply it—in which case you would have to 
trust the honor of the said individuals—at any rate I pledge my honor as a man, and my 
reputation as a democrat in the eyes of the present and in the estimation of the future, to the 
fulfilment of this stipulation. 

That there can be no possibility of deception in the matter, you shall have an estimate made 
out of all the expenses of the paper, with proportionate allowances for increase or decrease in 
circulation. The circulation itself there can be no mistake about, since a reference to the 
Stamp Office will at once shew the number of papers issued. 

You now have my propositions before you, I respectfully solicit an answer with all possible 
speed, and would therefore request ` 

lst, —That Locality Meetings should be forthwith called to decide upon the matter. Their 
verdict to be sent to the “ Notes” for insertion—not to the other “ democratic” papers, for it 
‘would be useless, they would not be published. 

2nd,—That those who read these pages, will not depend on the local secretaries seeing, or 
hearing of, my proposition, but will write to them, or call on them, and request them to sum- 
mon Locality Meetings on the subject—since many local secretaries may not see the “ N otes” 
at all, or not notice the article. Further, that they will communicate with neighbouring loca- 
lities, without loss of time. 

3rd,—That all friends will communicate the proposition to those whom they think likely of 
advancing money on loan, or subscribing for the Paper Fund, 
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4th,—That those interested in seeing a democratic paper started, will at once supply me 
with a small sum for the preliminary cxpenses. POA 

Twenty pounds would be required. ‘Tluis is for the purpose of circulars, handbills, placards, 
posters, advertisements, and carriage of parcels. As a guarantee that this money shall be 
devoted to none but the specified purpose : I will announce every week in the oe Notes, the 
detailed list of the subscriptions, and the detailed list of the expenditure, with copies of the 
printer's and other's receipts, with thcir names and residences affixed. 

The money to be sent in Postage Stamps, or Post-Office Orders, payable to Ernest Jones, 
Barrister, at the Post Office, 210, Oxford Street, London. 

Letters to be addressed :—Ernest Jones, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 
London. 

In conclusion, brother Democrats! I have stepped forward now, because no one else is doing 
so, I havo waited long, but I find those who entertained the project, have abandoned it. As 
long as that project was entertained I lent what aid I could; now that it is given up, no 
feeling of personal diffidence ought to stand in the way of realising a great publie require- 
ment. 

I can only say, if you want to save the Movement, you must have a safc, true Democratic 
paper in the field. No time is to be lost. Treachery, doubt, and vacillation beset us. Allure- 
ments and pitfalls meet us on all sides. A split in the cabinet, four franchise parties in the 
field, a coming Reform Bill, a General Election, probably, almost certain, before Easter—a 
European War imminent—continental revolution, more than probable,—with rumour of invasion, 
the artful herald of greatened taxation, and increased soldiers, to coerce the people during the 
effervescence of Reform Bill-agitation,— (a cunning trick devised between Russell and Napoleon!) 
with all this to mect, expose, unmask, resist—Say Chartists! shall we be without an 
organ ? 

i will add, if you will supply me, on the terms and conditions above stated, with only £500, 
within six weeks from the subscription or loan of that sum, I pledge myself that you shall have a 
Chartist Paper—not a sham one—but a really Chartist Organ! 

I may also observe, that I conceive that paper, while making the Chartist Movements its 
predominant and official feature, ought not to neglect any other movements of the working- 
classes and the democratie body. My views as to the efficacy of Trade Union and Co- 
operation as national remedies AT PRESENT, are well known. But I deem it the duty of a 
Democratic Journalist to report them fully, fairly and impartially. 

I, therefore, further pledge myself, in the projected paper, to record as fully, fairly and 
impartially, the Movement of Trade and Co-operative bodies, as they themselves can possibly 
require. 


wT 


ERNEST JONES. 


Ucssous from Wistory, 


oe 


ilJ._THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS | 


OF SPARTA. 
(Continued from No. 38, p. 437.) 


Leonidas at first tricd to lure Agis out of 
his place of refuge. For this purpose he invi- 
ted liim to resume his share in the Govern- 
ment.—‘* For the people,” he said, (most 
tyrants speak in the peoples name) “the 
people thought he might well be pardoned, 
as a young man ambitious of honor, and the 
rather, because they as well as he, had been 
deceived by the cratt of Agesilaus.” 

But Agis was not to be deceived so easily— 
gazing from his sanctuary across the city, he 
saw it coerced by the drilled bands of the rich, 
and the mercenaries of their king—a dull 
murmur rolled upward that told of disappoint- 
ment, oppression and despair, and the clanking 


view of the 


tread of armed men resounded round the 
deserted temples. Agis refused to come forth, 
and the fiery hatred of a despot, for once 
recoiled before the invisible guard of super- 
stitious fear: Yes! for once superstition sheltered 
liberty! It was a wonderful sight to behold 
those gateless porticoes and open colonnades, 
disclosing, within, the flitting form of Agis, in 
sanguinary foes, clustering 
around its pillars, yet who dared not pass on 
and strike ! , The king finding deception useless, 
threw the mask aside, and lay in wait 
for his intended victim. Treachery, but 
that of a blacker kind, was to be his weapon. 
Agis had three friends, intimate beyond all 
the rest. Their names were Amphares, 
Demochares and Arcesilaus. They frequently 
spent the day with Agis in his asylum. It 
was the custoin of the latter to quit the tem- 
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ple once daily for the purpose of bathing—and 
on those oceasions they escorted him to the 
bath, and back again to his refuge, to prevent 
his being surprised, or falling into the hands 
of the guard of king Leonidas. With these 
the tyrant tampered, and, at last, Amphares 
began to entertain the disgraeeful propositions 
of the tempter,—induced, principally, by the 
following sordid motives : “he had lately bor- 
rowed a great deal of plate and other rich 
furniture of Agesistrata, [the mother of Agis,]. 
and he hoped that, if he could destroy the 
king and the princesses of his family, he might 
keep those goods as his own.” Amphares was 
a mak of authority, one of the ephori, and he, 
in his turn, tampered with his colleagues. 

Meanwhile, Agis, utterly unsuspicious of 
treachery in those whom he held as bosom 
friends, went forth to the bath as usual. 
But the conspiracy had been matured—he was 
destined never to return. On his way baek 
to the temple, the three traitors met him 
with the eustomary appearance of friendship, 
and more than their wonted hilarity—but 
scarcely had they reached the turning of a 
street that led to the stronghold and prison 
of Sparta, than Amphares, suddenly assuming 
his eharacter as ephoros, placed himself betore 
Agis, with the words: ‘“ I take you into 
custody, iun order to your giving an account to 
the ephori of your administration.” Before 
the astonished youth could answer or resist, 
«© Demoehares, who was a tall, strong man, 
wrapped his eloak about his head and dragged 
him off.” Others pushed him on from behind 
—not & person came to his rescue—the streets 
were silent, and almost deserted—a dull, heavy 
fear hung over the city—and before questions 
eould be asked or counsel taken by the people, 
the clanking tread of armed men resounded 
from the distance. Leonidas with a strong 
band of mercenaries marched up—they closed 
around—and the helpless boy was cast into 
a dungeon. 

Fearful of the people, the king and the rich 
wished to consummate the tragedy before the 
knowledge of what had occurred should 
have transpired in the city. Accordingly, the 
ephori and the aristocratic seuators repaired 
to the prison—a tribunal was rapidly formed 
—and the mockery of atrial commenced. The 
oligarchy could not coneeal their joy at having 
Agis in their power. 
the'temple and inviolable, they trembled despite 
their power,—for, any moment, the meek boy 
might be roused to indignation, any moment 
he might issue forth and call upon the people 
—any moment the apathy and terror of the 
masses might yield to æ sudden impulse, and 
the dreadful battle be engaged between the 
hostile elasses in the streets of Sparta. 


had not yet dared tolay hands on the rela- 
tions of tle imprisoned king. 

Agis, arraigned before this mock tribunal 
refused to plead, and merely laughed at their 
authority. Amphares told him, “they would 
make him weep for his presumption.” But one 
of his colleagues, evidently desirous of giving 
him some loop-hole for defence and acquittal, 
asked him ‘* whether Lysander and Agesilans 
had not forced him into the measures he 
took?” But Agis answered: “I was forced 
by no man; it was my attachment to the 
institutions of Lyeurgus, and my desire to 
imitate him, which made me adopt his form 
of government.” Again the friendly magis- 
trate demanded ‘whether he repented of 
what he had done?” ‘I shall never repent 
of so glorious a design,” was the reply, 
“though I see death before my cyes !”’—And to 
death he was sentenced on the spot. The king 
and ephori then “commanded the officers to 
carry him iuto the decade, whichis asmall apart- 
ment intheprison, where they strangle malefac- 
tors; but the officers durst not touch him, andthe 
very mercenaries declined it.”—Demochares, 
then seized Agis himself, and threw him down 
into the dungeon. 

Meauwhile it beeame known in the town 
that Agis had been betrayed and seized—it 
had grown dark—and the traitors were iu- 
formed that a vast coneourse of people had 
assembled around the prison with lanterns 
and torehes. Among the erowd were the aged 
grandmother and the mother of Agis, clinging 
| to the prison-gates, and imploring “that the 
king might be heard and judged by the people 
in full assembly.” But this only urged the 
rieh conspirators on to the quicker commission 
of their crime—for they were afraid of an 
attaek on the prison during the night, and a 
rescue of their victim. It beeame evident 
that the popular love was re-awaking, and 
that the masses were reeovering courage for 
the danger of their once idolised leader. 

As Agis was going to execution, he per- 
ceived one of the officers lamenting his fate 
with tears, upon which he said, “ My friend! 
dry your tears; for as] suffer isinocently, I 


As long as he was in | 


am in a better eondition than those who con- 
demn me contrary to law and justice.” So 
saying, he eheerfully offered his neck to the 
, executioners. 

Amphares’ only anxiety was to secure the 
relativcs of the victims. Go out among the 
infuriated crowd (still ignorant of the idols’ 
f fate,) he dared not—but he went down to.-the 
‘gate, at which Agesistrata was standing. On 
i seeing Amphares, she threw herself at his 
| feet. But the traitor raised her from the 

ground with every semblance of kindness and 
respect, and told her, “no further violence 


To this it is also owing, that the tyrant | should be offered to her son—nor should he 
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now have any hard treatment.” He told her, 
too, “ that she might go in and see her son, if 
she pleased.” $ 

She asked permission that her mother might 
also be admitted—the overjoyed Amphares 
said there could be no objection—the aged 
women tottered through the gate—while, the 
soothed crowd, pacified by the fair assurance 
and the kind words and manner of the traitor, 
gradually dispersed, satisfied of the safety of 
their leader. 

When Amphares had got his new victims 
inside of the prison, “he commanded the 
gates to be locked again, and Archidamia to 
be first introduced [into the dungeon of Agis]. 
She was very old, and had livcd in great honor 
and esteem among the Spartans.” 

Agesistrata stood outside the door of the 
cell—waiting her} mother’s return and her 
own admission to her son. Presently the 
door opened—and a gaolor beckoned to her. 
She entered, and beheld the bleeding corpse of 
her son lying motionless upon the ground, and 
the lifeless form of her aged mother hanging 
Srom the roof ! 

She indulged in no lamentation and 
reproaches—but, like a true Spartan woman, 
quictly “ assisted the officers in taking Archi- 
damia dowu, placed the body by that of Agis, 
and wrapped it decently up. Then embracing 
her son, and kissing him, she said—“ My son, 
thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, 
have ruincd both thee and us.” Never were 
truer words spoken—never was a more forcible 
lesson conveyed! Had Agis not listened to 
the temporising advice of Agesilaus—had he 
not spared the tyrant Leonidas on his flight, 
these calamities would never have happened. 
Thus had the French people nct spared the 
Orleans race (had they kept their prisoners in 
France), the intrigues could not have happened 
that formed Napoleon's vile excuse for assassi- 
nating freedom. Had they not trusted the 
rich aud princely, as Agis trusted Agesilaus, 
had they not trusted Napoleon, but placed 
their trust in presidents and inagistrates of 


their own order—the democratic republic, 
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could not have been destroyed in France, as 
its prototype was overcome in Sparta. 

But this lesson will be derived from alike the 
past and the present : « 

THE PEOPLE WILL BE CURED OF TH 
MISERY. 

Alas! that it should be so—but on the 
heads of the traitors be their own blood. 

“Thy too great moderation, lenity, and 
humanity, bave ruined both thee and us!”— 
Scarcely had Agesistrata spoken, ere Am- 
phares, who had stood listening at the door, 
rushed in, crying, “If you approved your 
son’s actions, you shall also have his reward.” 
The aged mother rose from her son’s body— 
she rose calmly,” said, with a sigh for her 
country, ‘“ may all this be for the good of 
Sparta!”—and fell dead at the feet of 
Amphares. 

The latter had secured his spoil—Leonidas 
had assured his throne—the rich had restored 
their domination. 

The three corpses were now carried out into 
the city—the tyrant well knew that an 
accomplished fact carries with it a wonderfully 
sobering effect.—Wherc was the use of gather- 
ing now ?—there was no onc to rescue. The 
people were stricken with awe and terror— 
braggarts before commission—cowards after 
the tact!—Yet, “the terror the sad scene 
inspired was not so great, but that the people 
openly expressed their grief and indignation, 
and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares.” 

Thus failed this great movement. And 
why did it fail? because the people trusted 
their affairs out of their own hands—because 
they trusted the rich—because they failed to 
use their power over their foes when they 
possessed it. The rich came and said : confide 
your cause to us—as the rich are saying now 
—and the rich betrayed it, as the rich will do 
again, if they gct the opportunity fonce more. 

We now proceed to the second stage of this 
great revolution that carries us through half 
the then known world, and startles us with 
the power of its machinery and the romance 
of its adventures. 


Trades? Grichances and Crates’? Atobvements, 


I.—TIME,—GOLD,—LAW. 


rapidly, because the men of the neighbour“ 


Tt is painful to mark the several stages | hood are not merely pitted against the mas“ 
of delusions and bitter experience by which a ! ters of the neighbourhood, but against the 


people glean knowledge in this struggle of 
labor and capitai. 

First, there is the isolated cffort of the indi- 
vidual workman, which falls, as a matter of 
course. To remedy this, labor adopts— 

Secondly, the local union—a miniature 
edition of a national one. This fails very 


| gle against a} the masters. 


men of other neighbourhoods also. It would, 
however, fail without this from the same cause 
which, in a social struggle of the moneyless 
against the monied, and the voteless against 
the law-makers, and the armless against the 
armed, must make al? the men fail in a strug- 


Finding the lo- 
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cal union powerless, labour tries to resolve 
itself. 

Thirdly, into a national union. This is 
merely trying on a large scale what failed 
on a small one. Turn it and twist it as you 
will, the National Trades’ Union has hitherto 
been based only on the machinery of strikes, 
and as strikes always end in the virtual defeat 

of the working classes, however they may 
be nominally what is called victorious, in a 
few cases, a national union has been found to 
be another of those national delusions, to 
which a people are so prone to lend them- 
selves with unreflecting, hlind cnthusiasm. 
At last, the truth begins to dawn upon the 
public mind ; it finds that it cannot prevent 
the effect without removing the cause. Sur- 
plus labor makes wages low, and accordingly 
it, at last, begins to direct its energies towards 
removing that surplus labour. To attain this 
it adopts, 

Fourthly, plans of co-operation. This is a 
great advance on all former schemes—for it 
is based upon a truth. But here, with vision- 
ary enthusiasm in the case of the many, and 
sordid profitmongering in the case of the few, 
the new race of reformers fall into a new race 
of mistakes. They have found out the cause 
of low wages and slavery—they were told of 
it long ago (when starting their trades-unions, 


and embarking in their strikes), only they | 


would not hear. They comprehend the ends 
for which they must strive—they misappre- 
ciate THE MEANS. 

The Trades-unionist has said, ‘‘ withhold 
labor, and you can dictate its price—as the 
merchant can that of his goods when he 
creates an artificial scarcity in the market.” 
He has failed, because he has not been able 
to answer this question, “ what shall we eat 
when we cease to earn ?” 

The co-operator says, ‘ We have failed, 
because, by withholding from our employers 
labor, we withhold from ourselves the 
means of living. Therefore, instead of stop- 
ping it, Ict’s transplant it—let’s take it from 
the shop of the master to the shop of the 
mau. That’s the way to conquer capital and 
to regenerate society.” 

This is the remedy, IF IT CAN BE DONE. 
But where these new regenerators fail is, that 
they don’t know how to doit. They see the 
end, but they lamentably overlook the means. 
However, this new theory has altogether cut 
the ground from under the feet of the trades- 
unionist’s, and now there is a competition he- 
tween the two bodies, the Trades’ Union try- 
ing to keep itself alive by engrafting a co- 
operative action upon its machinery. 

This is being -forcibly illustrated by the 
Amalgamated Iron-trades. 


they had risen only as high as the intelligence 
of strikes, and they would have hooted any 
man down who should have ventured to tell 
them that strikes were injurious instead of 
heneficial. Now they have risen a grade 
higher in social knowledge—they have climbed 
up to the standard of co-operation, and now 
they’ll hoot any man down who tries to tell 
them that their co-operation must fail too. 

By and bye the time will come when 
they'll make this discovery also, and then 
theyll cry, “ What a pity we did not listen 
to the truth when it was told to ns—it might 
have saved us from all this bitter experience 
and irretrievable ruin.” 

I purpose now endeavouring to shew the 
Iron-trades why and how they will fail. 

Ist.—They repudiate strikes. Here they 
do well, andright. But they strike, never- 
theless, virtually. They demand certain 
terms. They act upon the demand bcfore 
it is conceded—they refuse to work the over- 
time. The masters say, “ We’ll dismiss you 
if you don’t.” The men say, ‘Do, if you 
dare.” The masters do it, and the men are 
turned out. This is a sfrixe, to all intents 
and purposes, only that the last ‘overt act” 
is made to emanate from the employers. It 
is a strike in its effects, and that is all that 
we need trouble ourselves about here. 

2nd.—Thius “ turnout” has to be supported. 
The men have £25,000. This at only ten 
shillings, weekly, per man, would last just four 
weeks. 

But no! they are not going to touch this 
money for their keep. They are going to 
spend £10,000 of it in opening a factory for 
themselves. Meanwhile the turnouts are to 
live on the contributions of those who remain 
at work. Howlong will and can this last? 
It must take along time to get their factory 
in working order. ‘Then tlicy must get cus- 
tomers—or their factory is of no use. They 
wont get custom unless they shut up the fac- 
tories of their employers, or, at least, under- 
sell them. Now let us sce, what chance they 
have of either. That they can’t shut np the 
employcrs’ factories by competition, is per- 
fectly certain—for it is not the poor who re- 
quire engines, boilers, machines, &c., and the 
rich wont lend theuisclves to a crusade against 
their own class. Moreover, as we shall 
endeavour to shew, the Co-operative machinists 
can’t afford to sell as low as tlie masters. 
Therefore, they can shut them up only 
by a general strike. Theu what are thcy to 
live on, while their factory is getting ready and 
orders areon the road? They must fall on 
their remaining £15,000. In a fortnight, 
it is gone. Whatare they to do then? Then 


Some time ago | they must send the collecting-hat around 
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among the weavers and stockingers, and lace- 
makers! The high-paid trades must become 
‘pensioners on the low-paid, above whom they 
hold their heads so haughtily at present. But 
what chance have they then? The weavers 
and stockingers are starving on strike thein- 
selves ! 

But no! again. They wont all leave work. 
Some remain, and from their wages, support 
those who are turned out. If you do that, 
you don’t shut up the cmploycr’s factory, 
but leave him the means by which he can 
beat the rest. He don’t mind the working- 
hands keeping the non-working hands, forhe 
knows you are growing weaker every day at 
‘that game.. The 24s. per week are thus re- 
duced to 12s. His men get poor, gctin debt 
—he can offer a reduction, and they dare not 
refuse, for if they do, they ruin themselves 
and put it out of their power to help those 
who are out of work. Meanwhile, he is getting 
on fresh hands from all parts of the country — 
he is employing additional machinery. Don’t 
you fancy that new hands wont come—the 
fearful surplus labor throughout the country 
guarantees the supply. 

“ But,” say you—* we'll take the men into 
our concern as fast as they arrive.” Will you? 
Not a bit of it. The employcrs will choose 
the readiest tools aud the most ignorant men 
for their purpose. 


you would not listen to us, when we wanted 
to warn you. 

“But,” again you say, “ machinists are 
not madle ina day. It requires a seven years’ 
apprenticeship.” So said the tatlors—so said 
the engine drivers—so said many other trades 
—and, after all, it was found the competitive 
labor was always there ready to supplant 
the turnouts. At most it is but a question of 
time—and Time, the first weapon of the 
capitalist beats you. The masters with their 
accumulated capital can afford to wait. While 


some of you are lingering at work in order to’ 


support the rest, the masters gradually bring 
up their new recruits, indoctrinate them—and 
you are superseded ! 

Meanwhile, however, your co-operative 
factory is getting ready. This i$ to absorb all 
the turnouts. Now, in sober common sense, 
do ask yourselves, how can it? You don’t 
shut up the factory of thé rich—you don’t 
create an additional demand for machinery— 
half of you remain at work for the’ employer, 
—the other half is supplanted by fresh hands— 
how are your 15,000 (or 6,000, as you may 
reckon either the unionists or the entire hody,) 
to find work in your co-operative factory ? 
If they dont, you are creating an additional 


Go, ask the new hands to | 
join you—and they, in their prejudice and | 
ignoranee wont listen to you, the same as | 
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surplus, and increasing the evil. You are 
marching out of the factory, just that others 
may march in. 

Now then, comes the competition between 
the two factories—the masters’ and the men’s. 
The masters can underscll you—because they 
have the world of starving labor-surplus to 
recruit from—the capital for unlimited machi- 
nery—and that capital ¢heir own. not being 
forced to borrow it—while your £10,000 is a 
mcre drop of water in the ocean—you must 
borrow at four or five per cent. and add that in- 
terest to your cost of production. Therefore, 
the mastcr can undersell you. Moreover, 
should competition be sharp, he can afford to 
sell without profit, for a time, because he is 
rich and Gorp, his second weapon, beats you 
—while his third, Law, stands rcady to 
cripple your co-operation. 

And how is the war waged ?—one body of 
workingmen are fighting against the other! 
The masters’ men against the co-operators 

Divide and conquer—so the rich triumph. 
Thus it ever is in the social struggle—the 
men arc fighting not only against the masters 
but against the men too. Whereasin the po- 
litical arena you can gather all on the one 
side, and have nothing but the capitalists to 
fight. 

Now then, to sum up: 

Your turnout displaces many. 
Your co-operation absorbs only a few. 
Therefore—a surplus is left in the streets, 

If all turn out—you must live on your 
£25,000, and then perish, because the mas- 
ters can afford to wait—the greater part of 
their expenses cease with your wages—yours 
do not cease with your work. 

If only a few turn out—the remainder 
enable the masters to beat you. 

Fresh hands and machinery support the 
deficiency. 

Therefore—a surplnsis left in the streets. 

Result: a competitive surplus is created in 
your labor market —your wages will fall in 
consequence, and vour high-paid trade will 
be broken up, despite strike, turnont, or 
co-operation. 

Now, just consider these points. Do you 
see any means of extricating yourselves from 
the difficulty ? 

“ The rich are assisting you.” Yes—who ? 
The landed and titled aristocracy. Permit 
me to unfold their design in so doing. The 
aristocracy have long striven for their 
monopolies—against the monied class, and 


have been defeated, because the working- 


classes were against them. They made their 
last desperate stand nuder the banner of 
protection, and were foiled, The working- 
class are streming all the other way—and these 
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men are now looking about for prey among 
the ranks of labor. Ifthey can catch 12,000 
men here, and 12,000 men there, and bind 
them up by a tie of self-interest with them- 
selves, and batten them down under the golden 
trap of debt and obligation, they will be able 
to defy the shock of revolution, and laugh at 
the attempts of liberty and labor. Accord- 
ingly, they are glad to see a split between 
the monied class and their workmen—and, 
since they can’t compete with tbeir landed 
monopoly against their rivals, they seek, 
through you, working-men, to stab them 
home in their very citadel of trade. There- 
fore, they will find you money to co-operate 
with—to sct up rival shops and factories,— 
by this means they wean their labor-strength 
from the capitalists’—they rally a portion of 
the working-classes areund aristocracy—and 
the capitalists will find, their feudal foes are 
no longer so easily to be crushed. 

But mark! how do they doit? Not so as 
to emancipate labor, but to bring labor 
back from undcr the thraldom of tbe capital- 
ist to that of the aristocrat, under which it 
groated two centuries ago. They do this 
under a new plan, because the old is worn 
out. They find them the money to start in 
business with, and to compete’ against the 
capitalist. By this they enslave labor. It’ 
passes from wages-slavery into DEBT-Slavery. 
They get 4 per cent., or 5 per cent., interest 
for their money, and tbey can command, not 
merely the isolated working-man, but whole 
phalanxes of labour, regimented and drilled 
beneath the wand of debt. 

Society would thus pass under a new phase 
of scrvitude, unknown in previous ages— 
more terrible because more wholesale. 

You would work, hut work that the land- 
lord might have 5 per cent. If the moneylord 
pow takes, in the case of low wages, a greater 
per centage from your labour, that per cen- 
tage you would have to pay, too, in the shape 
of low earnings. For, mark you, you are not 
going to have the field to yourselves—the 
master will not, or cannot, be forced to 
close his factory—you and he will have to 
compete against each other—the wages of 
the factory-slave, the earnings of the co- 
‘operator, will fall in rapid rivalry against 
each other; but while your profits descend 
every day in the deadly strnggle, the 5 per 
cent. of the money-lending landlord remains 
the same, until you arc unable to pay it, and 
he forecloses and turns you into wages-slaves 
as,you were before ! 

There! Do you see the game. You are 
but the power with which the privileged | 


duellists fire their shot. In that strugg]® 
you alone will be the losers. The money” 
lord protects himself by low wages and ma- 
chine power ; the landlord places himself safe 
behind five per cent., and you, poor souls ! are 
left struggling and fighting against each other, 
the master’s man against the landlord’s man, 
bleeding, gasping, dying, while the cool ge- 
nerals on either side, don’t get a pin’s scratch 
in the battle. 

That is why nobles and landlords are offer- 
ing you £100,000. Who are the men ?—Lord 
Goderich, and Lord Carlisle, and Lord In- 
gestre, and others of the olass. Touch not 
this Devil’s gold. It is metal that will turn 
to galling chains around you.* 

By these means they think with one stroke 
to counteract the moneyocracy and the de- 
mocracy at the same timc, and to tie up la- 
bor, hand and foot, under a new, unheard of 
system of coercion. 

Verily, the old serpent is very cunning ! 

And how difficult it is to get the people's 
ear, and warn then! If you go to their meet- 
ings, they hoot you down before they've heard 
you speak a word. If you write, as in these 
pages, how comparatively few will read:! 
And then, the self-pride of individuals be- 
comes alarmed and inflamed; and the leaders 
of the delusive movements appeal to the pas- 
sions of their followers—enjoying a monopoly 
of the misnamed democratic press, and blind 
the public ear with prejudice, calumny, and 
abuse! Meanwhile, the pride of the leaders 
is flattered by rubbing skirts witb “ Lords,” 
whereas they have been snubbed and insulted 
by “ mere” traders. *“ Last night my Lord 
Goderich told me,” is a fine thing to say. 


j And the men, if they see a little workshop 


rising of tbeir own, how their heart flutters 
with an honest pride! forgetful that their 
little ark will be wrecked, not landed, amid 
the thousand Ararats of capital, forgetful that 
all the workshops of the country might be 
their own, without this toil, risk, anguish, 
struggling, and starvation—their own by 
sure and steady progression—if they banded 
themselves for political power with half the 
energy they devote to a delusion—political 
power, that the peaceful union of laboring 
millions might carry in the spring of a single 
session. A SINGLE YEAR'S agitation might 
carry the Charter without riot, violence, or 
risk, if the PEOPLE would but agitate. 
ErneEsT Jones. 


* Some of our co-operative societies in their 
small way, dealing with smaller tyrants, shew this 


pretty plainly, 
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II.—THE NATIONAL TRADES’ UNION. 


The Executive of the N. T. U. have pub- 
lished an elaborate reply to the arguments 
advanced in the “ Notes,” against the faHacy 
of suffering any Trades’ Union, based on the 
machinery of strikes, to be a national remedy. 

That this machinery 13 based on strikes 
they admit by alluding to their * combination, 
and, its usual weapon—strikes!”’ and by 
saving “that the present impossibility of 
superseding strikes, mainly rests with the 
employers. ‘They will not be dicated to, ” 
That “the masters force the strike upon the 
men,” and that “they have not yet disco- 
vered a perfect substitute for strikes.” 

Well, then, the case is made out by 
their own showing. The Trades’ Unions are 
a machinery of strikes—howcver, they may 
palliate it by cases of arbitration, of short 
hours, &e., there stands the fact in their 
own words—‘ the masters won’t be dictated 
to,” and the Union is“ forced” to “its USUAL 
weapon—strikes !”” 

Now, if, as we say, strikes always weaken 
the working classes, not merely those en- 
gaged, but labor generally—a Union based 
on strikes, tike the Trades’ Union, cannot be 
a remedial measure for the working classes ; 
hut, looked on as a national remedy for la- 
bor, must be, as we say, a delusion and a 
snare. ‘Therefore, in attempting to reply, the 
‘Trades’ Executive should have endeavoured 
to shew that strikes were beneticial, or it 
should, at once, honestly have given up the 
case. 

But no! they “admit the evils of strikes.” 
Then, if strikes are an EviL, and their Union 
is based on strikes, how can that which pro- 
duccs an evil prove a good 7” * 

The question lies in a nutshell. They have 
admittted all when they adinit this. It there- 
fore follows : 

The National Trades’ Union (however 
honest its leaders, and heroic and self-sacri- 
ficing its followers) ithe National Trades 
Union is a fallacy and a delusion, 

But, mark! they have a remedy: “ A Na- 
tional Federal Combination.” What is the 
meaning of this fiue sounding phrase? It 
means this : 


A NATIONAL INSURRECTION ¢ 


pikes, daggers, torches, brickbats, barricades, 
knives, seythes, pitchforks, plug-drawing, and 
eonfusion. If we were to have that, (and 
God forbid that we sliould ever be compelted 

* If they say the strike is “the lesser of two 
evils” we reply, “ Perhaps so, but ‘ the lesser of two 
evils’ wont save mankind ; it is dying only a little 
more slowly.” A precious vational remedy that—- 
“the lesser of two evils 1" 
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to resort to anything of thc kind), if we were 
to have that, we might as well have it for 
somcthing more than a difference of a few 
hours work, or a few shillings wages, in the 
year. : 

The gentle, pacific, and moral Executive 
of the Trades’ Union will be quite horrified at 
the policy we are ascribing to them, and put 
in an hystcrical disclaimer. We don’t charge 
them with any such intention ; but we charge 
them with advocating a policy, unconscious 
of its effects, which must certainly lead to 
such result, if carried to its ultimatum. 

We wilt endeavour to show why. 

The ‘Federal Combination” must either 
comprise ALL the working-men, or it mugt 
embrace only a PART. 

It it embraces only a part, those that re- 
main at the mastcr’s disposal enable them to 
set the “ Federative Combinationists” at de- 
fiance, and a few batteries of artillery would 
settle the wages-question for the remainder, 
if they still stood out. For, if they stand 
out, they must live. As they earn nothing they 
must beg of their working brethren. This 
source would soon dry up. Still they must 
live, and to do so, thcy must zake. Then the 
“rights of property” step forward, and a few 
battlefields decide the much vexed question. 
The probability is, they would give in, before 
it came to fighting, and thus their much course 
of ruin and agony would end in a miserable, 
prostrating, destroying, and irreparable fail- 
ure. 

That the combination should embrace all 
the ranks of labour, is not to be snpposed, (if 
it don’t, as stated, the combination of the 
part is foited by the non-adhesion of the re- 
mainder), and, at any raie, so much time 
would be required to unite all into one pha. 
lanx, that meanwhile the employers would be 
enabled to undermine and: prevent yote 
“combination,” firstly, by starving you into 
submission and desertion, (since the increase 
of machinery, the consolidation of ‘farms, and 
the surplus of labor thus occasioned, would 


| foree you to work for them, or dic),—se- 


condly, by restricted laws, for they possess 
the political power, and the Wolverhampton 
case is but a prelude to the coming warfare. 
The “ National Federal Combination,” 
therefore, is as mnch a delusion, (and a dan- 
gerous one, too, if carricd out), as the Na- 
tional Trades’ Union ! Š 
Thus much for the general question. These 
premises established, the objections ad- 
vanced by th: Exccutive as to details, are of 
no importance ; for, if the general plan is 
bad, the details, however specious and plausi- 
ble in individual cases, must, collectively, be 
evil too. They do not, therefore, need an 
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answer, 
to. 

The Executive says: “ The Iron-trades of 
England have maintained their wages by 
non-political combination,” and that we are 
wrong, in the ‘ Notes,’ in attributing this to 
the absence of surplus labor. 

We reply : ‘‘ We are right, aud for this ren- 
son! there has been little or no surplus la- 
bor in the iron-trades, principally owing to 
the great increase in railroads, machinery for 
manufacture, mines, &c., and in our steam- 
ships.” 

The instant that the expansion of rail- 
roads ceased, what do we find? The Execu- 
tive shall speak for themselves : “ During the 
year 1848 and 1849 they (the Iron-trades) 
expended upwards of Eighteen thousand 
pounds to protect themselves from the com- 
petitive action of redundant labour.” And 
what is the result? After spending £18,000 
in 1849 they are obliged to set to work again 
in December, 1851! The cause is inanilest : 
redundant labor. Up to ’42 they had little 
or no redundant laber, and they maintained 
their ground ; in 1848 the surplus begins to 
shew its head with gathering strength, and 
the downward course commences. Now, the 
trade seizes after the phantom of Trades’ 
Union to save itself ; *48 passes with its 
£18,000,—it has not rescued them ; 752 
comes, and they still persist in the melan- 
choly effort. More money is to he wasted,— 
more strength to be abused. Like the gulf 
in the Roman Forum they throw their Lrea- 
surcs into it; but it widens still as they 
stand around the brink! Then it was the 
absence of redundant labor that upheld them, 
—it 1s the pressure of redundant labor that 
is pulling them down. 

They allude to “ the Great Builders’ Union 
of ’34."" Where is it? Dead and buried ! 
They allude to the building-trade, and say 
even its isolated branches bave maintained 
their wages. Why? Because the labor sur- 
plus has not yet gathered head among theim 
sufficiently. Why do they allude to the high 
paid trades, where competition has hitherto 
not penetrated far? But are not strike and 
reductions beginning there, too? Yes! the 
low paid trades have been broken down— 
the turn is for the high paid now; and our 
effort is to save them from undergoing the 
melaucholy experience suffered by their 
poorer brethren, if they will but have the 
sense and manliness to listen, and to read. 
Why do they not allude to the memorable 
struggles of the London tailors, to the cot- 
ton-weavers, thc linen-weavers, the ribaund- 
weavers, the stockingers, hosiers, lace-makers, 
colliers, miners, and the many others ? What 


Neverthéless, they shall be alluded 


o ee 
has union done for them? Where are they 
now ? 

Why do the Exécutive deal with surface 
quibbles? Why do they not answer, this 
argument: the . labor surplus creates low 
wages ; nothing can create high wages that 
does not take away the surplus. They do 
not.* The low paid trades first met the 
shock. How did they standit? The high- 
paid are ineeting it now. The same system 
that upheld the former is to uphold the lat- 
ter. Why should it not cnd in the same 
result? Have ihe Trades’ Union anything 
new to show? Their old plan has failed. 
What is their new one ?+ 

They then allude to the previous ques- 
tions put to them in these pages. The first 
question they evade by saying, “ We don’t 
know.” The second they auswer wrongly ; 
for the strikes conducted by the National 
Association have been contributed to locally. 

To the third they reply: “The National 
Association has never applied for any assist- 
ance to support any of its strikes ont of its 
own circle.’ They forget that they applied 
to Ernest Jones, through Mr. Dickenson, of 
Manchester, to lecture for them in that town, 
to solicit aid for the general public in the 
Wolverhampton case. 

In conelusion we are not opposed to the 
nationalization of strikes. We. do not prefer 
isolated strikes ; but we are opposed to 
strikes altogether ; and scek to adopt that 
policy, which, by placing power in the pco- 
ple’s hands, would render strikes unnecessary, 
What we said was, that experience proved 
more eflicient uid to have been rendered to 
strikes, hy voluntary support in the immediate 
neighbourhood than by a compulsory penny 
from afar. But then the Executive will again 
answer: ‘We do not know.” And what 
we do say is this, that men are just 
as likely to be persecuted by * paro- 
chial and inunicipal middle-classes influ- 
euce,” for paying their pennies to a central 
organization for the sitpport of a neigl.bowr- 
ing turn-ont, as for paying thein to the neigh- 
bouring turn-out itself. 

I assert that the wages of labor have 
fallen since the Trades’ Union, the same as 
before, or rather wore rapidly. They reply: 
“They have not been reduced below the 
market price.’ Who said they had? But 
have they been kept above the market 


* As to shortening the hours of labor it ‘could 
be tried only by a strike ; and we have seen that 
at a strike, the men must, in the long rin, come off 
second best. 

+ The co-operative question is dealt with in 
another article. 
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price ? Have the wages of the National 
Trades’ Unionists been kept higher than 
those of the non-Unionists, as a general re- 
sult? Then, if not, what good has the 
Union done? Meanwhile, it has cost a vast 
amount of money ! 

In conclusion, we beg to say we are op- 
posed to the fallacy of considering a Trades’ 
Union a national remcdy. It is, if anything, 
a national evil; for it misapplies the time, 
talent, and moncy to a shadow, which might 
otherwise have realized a substantial benefit. 
We seek after no “ Utopian” schemes. The 
Executive of the Trades’ Union do. We 
seek the practical, substantial benefit of poli- 
tical power. We say: the monopoly of ma- 
chinery and land enables the rich to keep 
a labor-surplus in the market, and thus to 
play off the one working-man, driven by neces- 
sity, against the other working-man, strug- 
gling against necessity, while political power 
enables them by law and force to prevent the 
working-man emancipating himself by social 
means. We therefore say: political power 
will make the law and tlie force change hands, 
and by stopping the monopoly of machincry 
and land, stop the source from which the 
destroying labor-surplus is made to flow. 
This is practical, statesmanlike, common- 
sense policy. But, gentlemen of the Ex- 
ecutive, what do you do ? You try to ‘‘ make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” You try to 
raise wages without touching the cause that 
makes them low. You say: the labor sur- 
plus drives your wages down, and you actually 
expect to raise them, without taking. the 
labor surplus away. Why you, gentlemen, 
are the visioraries! Yow are the Utopian 
teachers. It is you who waste the pcople’s 
money, hunting after a mirage, and leaving 
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them in the desert. And do you mcan to 
say that we arc “ unwarranted” in cxposing 
such a fallacy ? . We should be criminal if 
we let the people be destroyed by it without 
warning them. Do you taunt us with the 
funds for our political association being law ? 
Blame yourselves for it. It is just because 
the people’s means are frittercd away in 
running after fallacies like your’s, that they 
have little left for the only means of social 
salvation—proletarian organization for politi- 
cal power. You tell us “it is not so much 
political as sodial changes we require.” Une 
fortunately for the argument the social changes 
are not to be achieved unless the political pre- 
cede them. 

We, too, wish to conciliate. But what 
is the price of conciliation? To connive ata 
fallacy, to endorse an error, and to remain 
silent when we see a brother led to the edge 
of a precipice ? 

No! even conciliation is not to be bought 
at such a price. To you, gentlemen of the 
Executive, we ascribe nothing but the purest 
motives. Your Union is at least free 
from the profit-mongery and competition 
that stains another movement. We humbly 
conceive you to be leading and teaching the 
people erroneously. We give our reasons 
for so doing ; and surely you cannot blaine 
us. You ought to commend us for such a 
coursc. Surely, we can remain friends, not- 
withstanding ; and the writer of this will 
venture to hope that we may, ere long, he 
found marching on the same pathway of poli- 
tical progression towards social right.* 

* Will the friends of truth read these, and the 
other papers on the subject, to the Amalgamated 
Iron-trades and Trades-unionists ? They hear but 
ane side of the questions, 


The Chartist Atovement, 


J.—CONVENTION AND EXECUTIVE. 

Three members of the present Executive 
have resigned. A fourth is, and unfortunately 
will be, it is to be feared, incapacitated from 
lending his help, owing to the state of his 
health. Five only remain out of nine—those 
five are at variance among each other. The 
Chartist body have therefore made an un- 
fortunate selection. The causes are obvious. 
They wisely determined on not electing men 
who were identified with the middle-class 
movement and the hostile intcrests of capital 
—men who pretended to be Chartist officers, 
and coolly expected to bp elected, while they 
told their hoped-for tonstituents, that the 
Charter, must be a matter secondary to Finan- 


cial Reform ! The Chartists firmly and honestly 
rejected them. 

Another class of candidates were in the 
field—men like Harncy, Kydd, and Thomas 
Cooper,—men who would be an ornament to 
any class or age! The two first, most in- 
explicably, refused to stand. The third was 
disqualified hy a miserable tcchnicality, which 
should never hayebeen brought forward against 
such a man at such a time! 

Deprived of these, the Chartists were forced 
to choose from the remainder.—The result is 
before us—and a convention can alone remedy 
the evil. 

g It is a misfortune that people will elect 
those whom they do not personally know. It 


is not enough that a man has a letter or a 
speech in the papers—his personal and private 
character (though it should never be dragged 
into public controversy) ought to be known too 
—or else we run a risk of disgracing our move- 
ment in its officers—and of electing men with 
wliom others, however much disposed to serve 
the canse to the uttermost, cannot consent to 
sit with any regard for their own character, or 
for the public estimation in which the Move- 
ment shall be held. 

All must admit that the present Executive 
is powerless for good,—and, I trust, powerless 
for evil also. 

I repeat, a convention can alone remedy 
this. _ Let me implore whoever wishes to save 
the movement, to further and assist to the 
utmost, the speedy assembling of a Chartist 
convention. What can be done without it? 
Nothing, except keeping the scattered frag- 
ments of organisation just alive in the lo- 
calities—but no collective action that can 
tell on the other classes, or on our own, in the 
approaching crisis. The united delegate 
meeting of Yorkshire and Lancashire will 
keep the movement together in the North of 
England. 

In London, the newly formed Metropolitan 
Delegate Council is saving the Movement in 
the Metropolis. 

In the Midland, nothing is doing. 

In Scotland—no sign of union. 

In the West, an ocean of Democracy, but 
not a breeze npon its surface ! 

This must be remedied—or the golden ar- 
gosies of capital will sweep their harsh ma- 
chinery over the heads of the drowning 
mariners of freedom. 

What can remedy it—what can bind these 
noble elements together—what can prevent 
their perhaps falling into controversy and 
antagonism with each other, as isolated bodies 
but too often do—except a convention of them 
all for a common object? 

Do not say, we can’t afford it: we must af- 
ford it. 

Do not say tint many places cannot send a 
delegate: Zet those send who can. And almost 
all can, if they choose, 

Let us, at least, have something, some 
semblance of authority, on a democratic basis 
—however small. It will be a point to start 
from in our renewed career—and let us not 
delay. : 

This Cenvention would decide the policy of 
the movement, in the coming clash of Reform 
parties. 

This Convention would take up the question 
of proselytising among the trades, and how 
best to do it without creating antagonism. 


This Convention could arrange for the pro- 
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duction of a Prorin’s NEWSPAPER, and for 
missions among the agricultural districts. 

This Conveution could decide the question 
of an Executive. And Ido hope—f repeat it 
again—that it will seat men. like the three I 
have alluded to, in office. We wout hear of 
their refusing to staud. We'll shame them, if 
I may be permitted so to say, iuto compliance. 
They are all, then, working-men, and noble 
men, too, by nature’s patent of intellect and 
genius. There is a time for all things— 
speaking truth when truth must be spoken, 
none who know me will construe as flattery. 
But, should they refuse, thero are others 
still: we are not bankrupt of intelligence 
yet amoug the ranks of labor, is there 
not a SHACKLETON of Halifax, an ATHOL 
Woop of Londou, a Henry of Edinburgh, 
a Cameron of Manchester—all workiug- 
men—sound Democrats in every act and 
thought—irreproachable in charactcr, and 
gifted in intellect? Nay! is Joux West 
forgotten—or James MCCREE, or the host of 
others I could name ? 

They say, a prophet is uever honored at 
home; and it is lamentable to see how little 
the working-men think of the great minds 
and noble hearts in their own order. 

For men like those I have just named, they 
will not vote; nay, thcy even neglect to 
nominate them—and go hunting after iniddle- 
class liberal, literary, amateur reformers who 
know about as much of the handling of a pro- 
letarian movement, as the honest working- 
man does of the satin sofa evening cétcries, 
in which their would-be leaders study social 
right. 

Up, then, working-men! Emancipate your- 
selves from humbug and delusion! Learn to 
respect yourselves and put confidence in 
the men of your own order. Till then you don’t 
deserve tó triumph. Till then you never will 
achieve success. 

ERNEST JONES, 


IIl.—TO THE CHARTISTS. 


Brornzr Cuartists.—I wish to say a 
few words to you on the present state of the 
Chartist cause. It must be apparent to you 
alt, that unless some steps be taken to make 
the principles more universally known and 
understood, and to lift the movement from 
the slough of humbug and delusion into 
which it is fast sinking, we had better 
abandon both the name and principles, and 
let the word jog on as it can, unmolested. 

The lcading organ of Chartism has passed 
into fresh hands; and if we are to judge of 
the editor by his past career—and I see no 
reason why we sbould not—-Chartism will 
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only be a secondary consideration with him, 
and will be reduced to a very rosewater com- 
modity indeed. Some means must be taken 
to guard against the insidious poison which 
he certainly will endeavour to instil into the 
body. I have read after and watched 
him ever since he became a journalist, and 
have never known him to fail when oppor- 
tunity has served to give Chartism a stab. 
It will, perhaps, be objected that these re- 
marks are too personal. The urgency and 
importance of the subject is my apology. 
Where an enemy enters the ranks of demo- 
cracy, for the purpose of seducing the peo- 
ple from their duty, are we to spend our 
time in trying to frighten him away by in- 
distinct whispers, and vain and ambiguous 
inuendoes? No! Such a course betrays 
moral cowardice. We must mount the watch- 
towers of liberty, and cry aloud to our bat- 
talions to drive back the intruders. But lam 
reminded that thcre’s Reynolds’s paper—we 
are not tied to the “ Star.” F intend dealing 
with this question very plainly and candidly. 
Democracy is too pure and holy to come 
bound up and classified with the Newgate 
calendar. We cannot afford to spend our 
time every Saturday night in endeavouring 
to dig a few stray gems of liberty from a 
dense mass of moral filth. When we sit 
down to the feast of democracy we must not 
have the table spread with garbage. The 
man whose taste has led him to dish up 
Chartism with such trash; and he who is 
satisfied with it, have alike mistaken their 
mission, and the nature of the principles 
they have adopted. This is a subject of great, 
nay, of the utmost importance, and one that 
must be immediately attended to. 

Another point to which I wish to call your 
attention is the disposition which is mani- 
fested ‘in some quarters to go over to the 
financial reformers, under the idle and insane 
plea that the people can do nothing without 
the aid of the middle classes. If any one 
sincerely believes in this doctrine, I would 
advise him at once to give up all hopes of 
ever seeing labor emancipated from the 
grasp of capital We have made a most 
fatal blunder‘ in asking either the middle or 
the higher classes to grant us political power 
until we had made the people more univer- 
sally alive to its importance. We have been 
taught to get up monster petitions, and to 
hold monster meetings, in order to make an 
impression upon the Government, which has 
just been so much’ monster humbug and de- 
lusion. Our business for a long time lies 
with public opinion. When the public mind 
becomes thoroughly indoctrinated with those 
principles, and the entire working popu- 


lation thoroughly alive to their importance, 
neither the Whigs nor Tories, nor both com- 
bined, can withhold the Charter from us. 
Till then it would be useless if we had it. 
If the middle classes were to carry the Char- 
ter, the middle classes would be the parties 
who would return to-power under it; for 
they only who have the power to carry a 
measure of Reform will be the parties who 
will benefit by that Reform. For no party 
will be the instrument of bringing about 
changes which will prove detrimental to 
themselvcs. The people, therefore, will have 
to do their own work. It is idle folly and 
suicidal madness to lie down and call upon 
the Jupiter of capital to send the Hercules of 
liberty to help us, for he ueither can nor will 
do it. God helps those who help themselves. 

If we would succeed in our object, we must 
first sit down and balance our forces against 
those of the enemy, aud if they are found too 
weak, wc must commence beating up for re- 
cruits ; for if two be brought to bear upon each 
other of unequal power, the weaker must 
submit. Our encmies have in their pay the 
press and the pulpit, and at their back public 
opinion to a great ‘extent and all the wealth 
of the country, while we have only the truth 
and justice of our cause to oppose them. These 
I admit are in themselves omnipotent. But 


| they are powerless until they are seen and 


known. So long as onc. half of the people 
know nothing about us, and the other half 
are taught to believe that we are spoliators 
and robbers, we can do nothing. Our duty 
then is to awaken the attention of the one por- 
tion, and disabuse the minds of the other. 
What is the machinery which we have in 
operation for this purpose? Positively none. 
We have, it is true, an Executive Committee, 
but of what use are they ? Does auy one in his 
senses imagine for a moment that the charter 
will ever be carried by eight or nine gentlemen 
meeting in a room somewhere in Londou once 
a week, or perhaps not so often, and passing 
a resolution or separating without, as the case 
may be? Ifany one is so Silly, I only pity 
his weakness. We must have an active work- 
ing Executive employed in opening up new 
localities and strengthening and consolidating 
the old; and in order to have such an execu- 
tive we must pay them, for working-men 
cannot’ live upon the wind; and as for 
rich men, they would not serve you faithfully 
even if you paid them, much less for nothing. 
We must likewise have the tract system 
vigorously in operation. With an active 
working executive, an able and efficient news- 
paper and the local committee actively engaged 
in the distribution of tracts, and the collection 
of funds, we may hope in time to accomplish 
our object. But if we persist in pushing the 
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a I a‘ 
course which we are doing at present, we] this month will come prepared to speak 


shall end just where we began. 
I trust that the West-Riding delegates 
when they attend at Halifax on the 25th of 


definitely on these points. 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLETON. 


Eo maw s 


TAvrowgs. 


A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tue Workine-man’s Wire.* 
Il.—Tur Young Mivurwer.t 
IiJ.—Tae Trapresman’s DAUGHTER., 
IV.—Tse Lany or TITLE. 


Book 3.—Tue TrRapEsMaAN’s DAUGHTER. 


IV.—SUNDAY. 
SUNDAY morning in Cheapside! Can you 
imagine anything more miserable in the wor]d? 
Sunday morning in Cheapside! 

Well — the “drawing-room” of Trenton 
and Co. was always in requisition of a Sunday 
—and in it, by ten o'clock on Sunday morning, 
sat Laura waiting for her father, who had not 
yet quitted his bed. “Sunday morning was 
the morning to sleep—it was less noisy !”—the 
worthy man was wont to say. 

Laura looked paler than usual—a bible and 
prayer-book lay upon the table—but they 
were not opened this morning. On a piano 
were several pamphlets and some nondescript 
books. 

Edward entered, and Laura seemed to turn 
paler still—and sat rigid with downcast eyes. 
Edward, with his habitual disregard of Laura’s 
intellectual powers, did not try to open a con- 
versation with her. He amused himself with 
examining the books on the piano. At last 
he laid his hand on one that seemed to attract 
his attention. It was a cheap weekly publi- 


cation. 

“Ah! who reads this? Is it you, cousin 
Laura ?” 

Olle dod aoa unc 


“And no doubt you think this something 
very fine—ah ! let me see !—here’s a fine wood- 
cut—a woman with dishevelled hair— half- 
fainting—on her knees—three men—one try- 
ing to stab the other—and a third stealing up 
from behind about to shoot them both! No 
doubt this is very edifying—very amusing, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh! very,” said Laura, innocently and 
unembarrassed. 

« And you think it full of delicate sentiment 
—aud refined sensibility,—and sound philoso- 
phy—don't you?” 


“Ye.... yes!” stammered the young girl, 
hardly knowing what to make of his tone and 
manner. 

“I thought so,” observed Edward, enjoying 
what he called the good joke of satirising his 
wooden cousin— the female, calculating‘ ma- 
chine. 

« But it is a pity too,” headded, to himself, 
“that these men will write down the public 
mind, the female especially, to so low an in- 
tellectual standard. These miserable works 
step in the place of better, and prevent them, 
while they infuse moral poison into the young 
mind of woman, engrossing its attention and 
excluding the antidote. Verily, these men are 
great criminals, they are the ASSASSINS OF THE 
SOUL.” 

Laura sat very uneasily in her chair—and 
as soon as Edward seemed to have finished his 
half-soliloquy, of which she heard not a single 
syllable—she said— 

CONV GO 5 6 6 6 
have the book ?” 

“What! do you want to. read it again— 
learn it by heart, perhaps ?” 

“ Oh, no! .... to-day is Sunday,” was the 
reply, with a serious reproachful countenance. 

“Ha! Ha!” <A step was heard on the 
stair. 

« Give it me!” said Laura, with unusual 
quickness and animation—and as Edward 
mechanically gave it, she threw it under the 
sofa, : 

“Oh! I understand!” 

“ Don’t tell papa!” and she blushed up to 
the forehead, as she spoke. 
« Well, I wont, child! 

where did you get it?” 

“ Ann gave it me.” 

“s What! the servant girl?” 

Poor Laura! Nature will find a vent. The 


I... . will you let mo 


But tell me, then, 


* « The Workingman’s Wife,” commenced in No. 27, and ended in No. 31. 


t “ The Young 


illiner,’? commenced ia No. 32, and ended in No. 36. 
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human heart cannot be turned into a caleula- 
ting maehine with impunity. A young girl 
canuot be made a tradesman’s elerk—and if 
you debar the mind from innocent amusement 
and literary recreation, it will indemnify it- 
self somehow. If elegant, refined, and amusing 
reading is provided for it, it will not turn to 
the miserable offscourings of a depraved last- 
elass literature, written by mercenary pan- 
derers to the low tastes that they themselves 


create. 

«“ And do you read nothing but this kind of 
work ?” 

« I have nothing else!” 

*¢ Don’t you ever see the magazines or pa- 
pers ?” 

“Oh, yes! The Chureh of England Review, 
and the Dispatch.” 

“Ha! ha! Then I ean casily understand 
the extent of your literary knowledge. Ha! 
ha! Poor Laura!” 

And poor Laura, in whose eyes thie tears 
had long been gathering, could now no longer 
eonceal them. 

Edward perceived it, and was distressed. 
He had looked upon her as a mere machine, ' 
without feeling or intelleetual sympathy—he 
was sorry to have hurt her—thougl he consi- 
dered her emotion now as nothing more than 
a childish vexation. He said, however, in a 
soothing voice : 

“Tt I lent you books of a different eharacter 
would you read them? I will give you some.” 

Laura bowed her head in sign of thanks— 
she could uot trust herself to speak, lest she 
should reveal her tears. 

At this moment lier father entered. 

“ Isay, Laura! you'li be too late for church! 
The bells have long done ringiug. What are 
you thinking about? The girl is waiting for 
you—go !” 

Laura went. 

“The deuce, uncle!” said Edward, “I 
did not think you were so attentive to the 
welfare of my eousin’s soul. You're a religious 
man, then ?” 

Mr. Trenton looked around cautiously to sec 
whether Laura was fairly out of hearing— ` 
then opening his mouth immensely wide (his 
mode of giving a delicate satirical smile) he 
said in a whisper that weuld have awakened a 
sleeping bulloek : 

“I religious ?’—theso kind of men always 
thiuk a weakness of faith shews a strongness 
of mind—istaking the blasphemy of the 
priest for the common-sense of religion, “1 
religious? pah! at my time of life one don't 
let one’s-self be made the dupe of parsons; 
but there's nothing like moderation in all 
things. J, myself, haven't opened any account 
with the church—but fur women, and for the 
people, d’ye see? its absolutely necessary. t 


{ 


| self. 


keeps them within bounds. Besides, it costs me 
nothing extra, and J feel more easy.” 

Edward made no reply. There are absur- 
dities in the world, before which the mind 
stands silent as before infinity. 

One may imagine the estimation in which 
Edward held both his unele and his cousin. 
He confounded both in the saine judgment, 
and never asked himself, whether merely a 
want of education was chargeable with the 
faults he laid to Laura’s account, whether her 
apparent imbecility was not merely the effect 
of ignorance,—and whether a perfect heaven 
of intellect and passion might not, after all, 
be lurking beneath that ungaiuly and frigid 
exterior. Perhaps her soul was like some of 
those dark, encrusted stones, that require but 
the lapidary’s touch to sparkle into diamond. 


V.—TRANSITION, 


Time passed—Edward ecased to concern 
himself about Laura. He had made up his 


| mind that she was uot worth noticing—and 


yet he would so well have liked to have found 
in her a fond, a dear companion! He was at 
that age in whieh every woman seems love- 
able who is still young, and not positively 
ugly. As it was, he found a charm in hear- 
ing himself (with a eousin’s familiarity), called 
“ Edward,” by that soft, sweet, voiee, in feel- 
ing the satin-like touch of that light hand— 
in watching the fair girl, with childish inno- 
cence, eurl or braid.her long blonde ringlets in 
his presence. 

But, ever, some piece of ledger-monotony, 
some piece of puerility, some display of igno- 
rance and menial apathy, dispelled the illusion, 
and Edward did not allow the monotony of 
business to be disturbed by any romance of 
home or love. He soon grew accustomed to 
his daily routine and he filled it as machine- 
like as even Mr. Trenton eould desire. The 
latter had no oeeasiun to blame him,—and he 
never praised. But, of nights, when Edward 
retired to his little garret, he indemnified him- 
There he had eollceted the best literature 
of the day—there he wrote, composed, com- 
piled—there he indulged in dreams of literary 
fame, and wrote articles which, now and then, 
he suceceded in getting inserted in some of the 
magazines 2nd papers, signed with his name. 
Amid the torrent of eelebrated names that 
deluged the town, he was gratified to find his 
own appear, from time to time, like those 
stray drops whieh ooze slowly through a rock, 
and, by dint of leng triekling, form a stream 
at last. 

He used, indeed, to trench somewhat on his 
business hours—and he was enabled to do so 
—for many a-weary ealculation did Laura 
save him from, taking it unknown to Edward 
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ftom her father, instead of letting it be given 
to her cousin—and many an account did she 
balance, for him, performing her task in so de- 
licate a manner, that the young man could 
not tell he was under any obligation. 

Edward was thus in the habit of reading at 
his desk, when unobserved, and doing the same 
thing for which he had laughed at Laura on 
the Sunday morning—hiding the book when 
he heard Mr. Trenton coming! 

The young mn, however, made a discovery 
about this time, which excited his curiosity, 
and eulisted his interest. The books aud 
journals which he concealed under his desk 
regularly disappeared, and were as regularly 
replaced. He could not suspect his uncle of 
any such literary indiscretion, and, accordingly, 
his suspicions fell on his cousin Laura, suspi- 
ctons which he was soon enabled to convert 
into certitude. This caused him once more to 
observe his slighted cousin, and he was not long 
în perceiving that a very marked change had 
taken place in her appearance. The customary 
pallor of her face had increased—her cheeks 
were slightly but not unpleasantly, hollowed, 
her eyes had grown more ardent, and were 
encircled with a tinge of brown. Her manner 
was as quiet as before, but Edward thought he 
could perceive at times a dreamy absence in it, 
jhitherto a stranger to her methodical nature. 
He was about to fathom the cause of the 
thange, when Laura fell ill. She kept her 
room for several days; and she left for a sort 
of hak-country farın, half cit’s-box, belonging 
to her father, some miles out of town—the 
physician haviug decided that a change of air 
was. absolutely requisite for her health. 

All this had taken place in the house, with 
the regularity of a machine. Two hours after 
the doctor had recommended change of air, 
Laura was on her way to the farm, and was 
replaced by a clerk, who ensconced himself at 
her desk as much at home as if he had been 
born and bred init. Edward never heard of 
the arrangement till he happened on the fol- 
lowing morning, at breakfast, to inquire after 
his cousin. 

He felt an involuntary pang of regret at her 
departure, and not having seen her before she 
left—and then, ceased to think upon the 
matter. 


VI.—A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


On a brilliant August morning a one-horse 
chaise, containing Mr. Trenton and his ne- 
phew, was seen proceeding on the road to 
Enfield. 

Edward seemed wearied and thoughtful. 
‘The grocer, on the contrary, was all vitality. 
His eyes incessantly flitted from side to side 
of the road—he kept making remarks on the 


crops, the price of corn, the improvements of 
the soil (grocers are generally fond of being 
thought good farmers,)—to which remarks 
Ndward replied with the most provoking mo- 
nosyllables. 

At last the chaise stopped before a humble- 
looking gate. 

“Open the gate, Edward,” said Mr. Tren- 
ton, ‘take the ‘chay’ down the great avenue 
—I will go round and look at the garden, on 
the way.” 

Edward did as he was desired. 

As he approached a grove of chestnuts at 
the end of tlie avenue, he beheld in the dis- 
tauce a young girl, in the most graceful atti- 
tude, like an angel floating on mid-air, On 
drawing nearer, he saw that she was seated 
on a swing suspended between two trees—-her 
left arm passed upward round the cord, her 
head reclining on it. One of her feet was 
slightly drawn towards her, the other hung 
down listlessly, just touching the flowers be- 
neath. <A slight movement given to the trees 
by the wind, swayed her gently to and fro. 
She was sleeping—and lier long blonde hair, 
half-undone, lay waving on her shoulders. In 
her right hand she still held her straw hat, 
filled with wild tlowcrs—and a few leaves, pre- 
maturely autumnal, had been cast by the 
breeze upon her white dress, and lay there 
trembling, about to fall. 

The young man paused, ravished at the 
beautiful sight! But the sound of the car- 
riage woke the sleeper, she raised her head, 
waved back her flowing ringlets witha childish 
grace,—and then started in surprise at seeing 
Edward—it was Laura Trenton. 

Edward approached her with an astonish- 
ment be did not even seek to conceal. It was 
something new to him to sce his cousin in sucli 
slight and elegant attire. He had hitherto 
beheld her only in her antiquated, clerk-like, 
dress-—gone were the green oversleeves and the 
inky half-gloves—he now found her in a pure 
white robe, disclosing the fair shoulders from 
which the scarf had fallen in her sleep—while 
the most delicate bloom glowed upon her cheek 
—and the Beautiful first imprinted the seal of 
its glory on a face that nature made for love 
and intellect, but that mau had marred into 
apathy and coldness. 

“ Laura — dear Laura! 
you! TI have woke you!" 

“Yes... . I was tired running about in 
the sun—TI sat down here—and I Lelicve I fell 
asleep.” 

“ But you are better now, are you not?” 
said Edward, drawing still nearer to her. 
“ At least you look beautiful !” 

There was affection in lis tone—he ex- 
tended his hands, Laura placed her’s in his. 
Ile pressed it to his heart; and for the first 
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time he noticed the delicate beauty of the 
little hand he clasped. 

“Has not papa come with you ?” asked 
Laura, feeling embarrassed under Edward’s 
scrutiny, and anxious to divert the conversa- 
tion. 

“ He has gone round by the garden.” 

“ Then let us join him.” 

Laura moved on. Edward surrendered 
the carriage to a servant, and followcd. 

When they reached the house, they found 
Mr. Trenton busily discussing, with a farmer, 
the value of the crops. However, he inter- 
rupted himself fora moment to ask Laura if 
she was better,—then he resumed. Laura 
went to prepare luncheon. Edward took a 
guu, and walked into the fields. 

All met again at table. Mr. Trenton had 
been joined by his partner, Ellmau. Laura 
was again enveloped in a huge, hideous shawl, 
because her father was airaid she would 
catch cold. The two tradesmen talked of 
business, Laura and Edward remained 
silent. After dinner, a continuous, dry, busi- 
hess conversation engrossed the two princi- 
pals of the firm. Edward rose and fled! 
Without, lay paradise—the wild, rich per- 
fume of summer floating from the corn-fields, 
the birds re-carolling to the declining sun, 
like innocence chanting hymns to dying 
glory,_the chestnut avenue leading on- 
ward to the fields, with ever and anon a 
leaf or flower borne to the wanderer’s feet, 
as though nature were smoothing the pathway 
of mankind,—and beyond, the distant woods,. 
the white-walled hamlets, with their red- 
tiled roofs, and grey, sunburnished steeples, 
—while through it all were heard the blithe 
sharpening of the harvest-scythe, the many 
sounds of rural life—all music. 

Edward reved down the woods and lanes, 
drinking inspiration from that fount of beauty. 
A soft melancholy seized him—not that the 
beautiful is saddening—far from it, but that 
it is sad to meet the beautiful, when knowing 
you can keep it only fora moment! And 
through that paradise and image rose before 
his mind—no reality, but the reflection of a 
want—a hope—a desire—the image of some 
sweet, loved, and loving girl. 

In this mood he had returned, half uncon- 
sciously, towards the house. By this time 
the sun had sunk very low, and blazed in ver- 
milion on the old trunks of the chestnut 
avenue, and you might feel the rising dew 
upon the air—that soft, delicious, fragrant 
freshness that no pen or language can de- 
scribe. He passed the dining-room windows 
—there might still be heard the two trades- 
men vehemently discussing funds, and stocks, 
and exchange, 
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Edward flitted by, fearful to be seen and 
called in, and entering the house by another 
way, turned into a room, the door of which 
stood open. It was his cousin’s sitting- 
room ! There was her unfinished work, 
there were tcaces of her domestic life, like 
a mental chart unfolded to his view. There 
lay the favorite book he had given her—and 
see! the lines were scored under. Does he 
see aright ? They are the same that he ad- 
mired. Her little lilac glove marked a page 
—he had written on that page. He let his 
imagination riot in suggestive thought, at- 
tuned to romance and love by the scene 
and hour. It was, at least, a pleasing and 
innocent illusion, to believe that he had 
found the being he had been picturing in his 
evening ramble, Let any one ask himself, is 
there not a period in the life of all, in which 
even an evidence of the recent presence of 
beautiful girlhood, creates a thrill in the 
impressible heart of youth? A glove dropped 
by hazard a flower left behind, a note of mu- 
sic heard from a silvery voice—are they not 
enchantments then ? 


Edward threw himself into the chair Laura 
had occupied so recently—through the open 
window by which it stood, might be seen the 
exquisite valley through which he had been. 
wandering—his eyes rested on it in a volup- 
tuous dream—at that moment a sweet voice 
fell on his ear—it approached, singing an old 
romantic ditty—the vocalist came in sight— 
it was Laura—(Edward had never before 
heard her sing)—every motion was undulating 
grace—she advanced, playfully and uncon- 
strained—she knew not any one was watching 
her—now sporting with the hovering butter- 
flies, now stooping to gather the flowers along 
the lawn—anon, the farmer’s dog came to 
meet her joyous recognition,—she took his 
huge head between her delicate hands, and 
with childish glee and grace played, now 
teazing, now caressing, with the huge but 
gentle hound. 


Edward was enchanted—one moment some- 
times serves to dispel the prejudices of a life, 
he seemed at once to appreciate and understand 
the much-wronged Laura—he must atone for 
his past slights, he must ask forgiveness for 
his injustice—he called to her in an under 
tone : one moment wrought the change—at 
his voice, Laura resumed the customary un- 
gainly dignity of attitude and manner—the 
sprightly light fled—the young girl vanished 
—the clerk returned. 

Edward paused— 


“ Laura!” cried Mr. Trenton from the 
dining-room window—‘ What were the 
Eastern Counties Extension quoted from last: 
week 7” 
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“ The 5 per cent. § to 4 par—the new 6 per | to see his ideal love—he found his cousin the 
cent. stock, 104 to 114 nominal prices—busi-. j book-keeper ! 


ness done at same.” 

The worthy shopkeeper then asked for the 
quotations of sugars and teas, and received 
equally correct replies. 

“Good !”—said Mr. Trenton, and his head 
vanished within the window. 

“ Heaven forgive me!” thought Edward ; 
‘she was thinking of railway shares, and 
groceries, while walking up that glorious 
avenue !” 

The glad, brisk, business-like tone in which 
Laura had answered her father, at once dashed 


When Laura entered, he received her with 
a satirical and mocking conversation. He 
indulged in ironical repartee, a game at which 
Laura soon got the worst, but from which she 
could not escape. She bowed, with tears in 
her eyes, before the, to her, inexplicable 
eruelty.—The arrival of her father put an 
end to the moral martyrdom. 

The day passed—the explication was missed 
—the opportunity for an understanding was 
lost—and an event now occurred, which 
changed the whole tenor of the lives of all. 


his ‘illusion to the ground. He had thought 


MR. FLEMING, THE “STAR,” AND FALSEHOOD. 


London, Friday night, 16th January, 1852, 114 p.m. 


I stop the Press to answer the falselioods, and expose the treachery contained in the Edition 
of the “ Northern Star” just published. 

_I—Mr. Fleming says, under the head ‘“ Correspondents,” “ The statements referred to are 
totally without foundation, and are merely dictated by a feeling of revenge, because the writer’ 
made an application to be associated with the present proprietors of the ‘Star,’ which was- 
rejected. The Chartist body and the public generally, will know from this insight into the 
motives by which Mr. Ernest Jones is actuated, what to think of future attacks from the 
tame source.” 

Answer: This is false. A short time back, I went on a Thursday to the “ Star” office, 
about my advertisement of the “ Notes.” Mr. MacGowan said: “ Oh! we want to see you— 
we have got the ‘Star’ from O’Connor for one hundred pounds * [!!!!] and we want to speak 
with you. Will you call on Monday?” I called—and the offer was made me of joining in the 
“ Star.” J refused—except on these conditions :—that, the policy of the paper should be Chartist 
instead of “ Financial,” that, as Editor, I should be allowed to associate one other gentleman with 
myself, on equal terms, and that Mr. O’Connor should receive enough out of the net profits of 
his old paper to support him. 

They laughed at me—and the negociation was broken off. : 

I.—Mr. Fleming says in his leading article: “Our accuser knows that this charge is a 
false oné, but with the fatal propensity to deal in mendacious, reckless, and unprincipled 
imputations, he does not hesitate to print it, because it serves a sordid and selfish personal 
object.” 

The truth of the charge (trying to destroy the Chartist movement,) is contained in the very 
“ Star” that has this scurrilous diatribe. See the Editorial Letter: ‘<1 propose the aban- 
donment of the terms Chartism and Chartists.” “ Away with the name of Chartist, it is ofen- 
sive to both sight and taste. Let us build up a people's party, and force the Middle-classes to- 
join it,”:[or d to join the Middle-classes.] He proposes a “ National Suffrage Association, 
for « Manhood Suffrage” and the “ Ballot,” excluding those “receiving pauper-pay !”—and 
dropping all the other four points of the Charter. Who is now self-convicted ? i 

But how is the party;to be formed? Two delegations are to meet at the same time—one 
in London, and one in Manchester—a cunning scheme to divide our remaining strength, set 
London and Manchester by the ears, and let Cobden, Bright, and Co. walk over our heads. 
No! no! We'll never abandon the terms Chartism and Chartists! We'll never let mer- 
cenary knaves make fools of us, and strangle us with our own means. $ 

ITI.—“ Of what value to the middle-class movement would a body be which cven its self- 
elected dictator is ashamed of, and has thrown overboard and abandoned ?”—Mr. Fleming's 
Leader. 

“ They (Mr. Harney and Mr. Jones) must be of opinion that its official existence has come 
to.an end, and as they abandon it, they must be willing that this should happen. —Messrs. 
Holyoake’s and Arnotts Hizecutive Address. 


* Report says £60, What say you to getting the “Star ” from Mr: O'Connor for £160, while 
Mr. O'Connor's health was such as has been stated in the “Star” itself! 
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« Considerable blame was attached to those who resigned, more especially to Mr. Ernest 
Jones." —Mr. John Shaw, Ship, Public-house Locality, W hitechapel. D "i 
Instead of striving to be dictator, I resign, though highest on the list. | Tam not “ashamed " 
of the movement, but of the Executive. I have not abandoned it, but will stand by its flag to 
the last shred,—and prevent traitors dragging it through the mire of your pothouses to the 
t ies. a 
fe ae see abannones it—I am not “ willing ” that it should fall, but I unmask your pitiful 
tricks, and call for a convention, one united meeting, (not separated powers as you propose,) „to 
prevent dictatorships, and to save it from treachery and dissolution. Does that look like 
trying to be dictator, or wishing it to fall? But you do, Mr. Fleming and your colleagues, 
aud therefore you try to neutralise my voice, aud create prejudice against me. i 

Do vou blanie me for resigning ? Your own words from your editorial letter shall justify 
me : “ The people’s cause has fallen into the hands of Messrs. Arnott, Bezer, Grassby, Shaw, 
and Holyoake. I ask any reasonable man if these are the persons who should be entrusted 
with the conduct of so important a movement? I confess 1 am ashamed of the fact, that 
so little discretion has been exercised, for better names might have been chosen, even out of a 
list of thirty, that contained names truly lamentable to read. * * ee But one remedy 
can be proposed,—the resignation of the Executive.” Well, there*is the justification of my 
resignation, out of the lips of our own enemies! I resigned, hccause the Executive was 
DISGRACRFUL to the movement ; because, as a man of character, no one could associate with 
one or two of its members ; and as a politician I should be helping to delude and destroy the 
movement by propping up the imbecility and folly of such a leadership. 

IV.—"*I¢ Mr. Ernest Joncs and Mr. Harney will show that it would be Aonoradle in us, 
severally, to resign, as they have done, and leave the debts unpaid, it will relieve us much to 
follow the cxample.’”’ I did noZ resign till I found that honor and duty forced me to protest, 
by withdrawal, against disreputable leadership. And Mr. Holyoake, at least, must know 
enough of law, to'be aware that by resigning I do not extricate myself from any liability, but 
that for any deht for which my having been on the executive might or might not render me 
liable, for that J am as liable now as I could be then. So much for the pitiful aecusation of 
shirking the dcbt ! You know hetter than that, Mr. Holyoake, even if your colleague, in 
drawing up the address, Arnott, was so ignoraut. 

V.—“ Such charges and falsehoods, may, perhaps, for a short time, delude those who 
unfortunatcly place reliance on the veracity of the person who makes them, or help to sustain, 
a week or two longer, a periodical already at death's door, and to prolong whose feeble 
existence, mendicant appeal is made.”—Mr. Fleming’s Leader. 

I beg to inform Mr. Fleming that the circulation of the “ Notes” is, I believe, ‘larger than 
that of the “ Star ;”’ that instead of being at “‘dcath’s door” the “Notes” is rising,—that 
last week’s receipts were only 2s. short of the expenditure, whereas Mr. MacGowan told me 
that the “ Star” was a heavy loss every week—and that the “mendicant appeal’ was 
made, and 1s CONTINUED, not to save it from dying, but to enuble it more effectually to 
counteract the poison he is instilling, since I am trying to save the movement from the 
treachery of the rich and their hired tools, not being one of those who are backed with rich 
men against loss, while they are trying to divide, betray, and paralyze the movement. 

As to “sordid motives,” whose are sordid, those who wrest the “Star” for £100 from a 
weakencd master, while his mental illness renders him incapable of busincss, and then turn 
that paper against the party that has fed and clothed them ? 

Whose are sordid—Mr. Fleming's, who writes ig the “ Star,” and “ Morning Advertiser,” at 
the same time. Two hitter cnemies—democracy and anti-democracy, served and written 
for simultancously, by the same pen ?—or mine. who, when no one else is in the field, offers 
you a people’s paper, by the ouly means feasible for starting it,—who offers to retire, if you 
prefer to entrust another,—who offers to associate with himsclf, on equal terms, any other 
man you may elect,—and who, taking upon himself the debt, risk, and responsibility for life, 
offers you 50' per cent., one clear half of the net profits, for the furtherance of the Charter, 
that undying cause that we will nor “ abandon”—that we will Nor surrender, and that we 
will not allow knaves and recreants to betray. 

There, in that proposition are the means for paying the debts of the Executive—there are 
the means for constant agitation, a steady source, that will save Chartism from the 
continuous tax and drain npon its pocket, and there, let me fondly hope, are the means of 
help for Mr. O’Connor, since his own paper has becn wrested from him by his servants, 
the old public servant in his failing health, shall receive solace and succour from the paper of 


a friend. ERNEST JONES. 
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A People’s Paper. 


Brorier Democrats !—Last week I gave, under the above title, the legal grounds why it 
is impossible to start a newspaper as the people's property, managed by a Chartist Executive, 
or by elected editors. I showed that the paper must be the property of a few individuals, at the 
best. I may add that, even if an understanding were eome to, that the Chartists should clect 
the editors, the compliance of the proprietors could not be legally secured—so that no possible 
means can be devised by which the Chartists could be sure of electing an editor for it. 

I further showed that the control of the shareholders over the editorial department of the 
paper, would be as dangerous to democracy, as it is, in fact, impracticable under the present 
system. 

Meanwhile, the necessity for a demoeratie paper being imperative, it being further desirable 
that it should be placed on as demoeratie a basis as possible, no one being in the field for the 
purpose of starting such a paper, nay, what little inteution of the kind there was on the part 
of others, being abaudoned, I last week proposed, and now renew the proposition, of establishing 
a paper with as near an approximation to popular control and guidance as is attainable by any 
existing means. Sinee it is impossible for the paper to be started by the Chartist body, yct, in 
order that the Chartist body derive a national benefit from it, I offer to devote half the net 
profits to the Chartist fund. 

Since it is impossible, with any guarantee of security, to put the paper under the cditorial 
supervision of the Chartist party, I offer that whieh will effectually seeure such supervision, 
the eleetion of an editor coequal with myself. 

The chief clauses of the programme are, therefore, as follows: 

Ist,—That the Chartist Localitics should meet, and raise or subscribe what funds they ean 
for the purpose of starting THE PEOPLE's PAPER. 

2nd,—That they should agree to make that paper the official organ of the Chartist Move- 
ment. 

3rd,—That individuals favorable to the democratie eause, should advance money on loan, on 
my own personal seeurity, and on the seeurity of the paper, to bear interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. per anuum, from the issue of the first number of the paper, until repayment of the 
sum advanced. 

I, on the other part would undertake 

Ist,—Within six weeks from the time at which the subseriptions or loans shall have realised 
£500, to start a weekly Democratic Newspaper, cheap in price, and comprehensive in matter— 
and to make that newspaper, as far as I was eoncerued, the organ of the Chartist Move- 
ment. 

2nd,—Even though the money should be subseribed or advanced, to drop the projeet, should 
the Chartist body prefer entrusting another with the eontrol of the paper. 

3rd,—To associate with myself, as joint editor, on equal terms, any ONE man, whom the 
Chartist body by full and fair meetings in their loealities, may eleet for that purpose. 

4th,— As soon as the net profits shall realise more than £100 per annum, to pay, every 
week, 50 per cent. ONE CLEAR HALF, of the net profits beyond such £100, to the treasurer, for 
the time being, of the National Charter Assoeiation, for the purposes of the National Charter 
Fund. 

5th,—That there may be no possibility of deeeption in this matter, a seale shall be made 
out of all the expenditure of the paper, embraeing the contingencies of both decrease or inerease 
of cireulation. 

6th,—Should the paper not be started, the money advanced as subseription and loan, shall 
be returned to the subseribers and lenders, short of a proportionate reduetion for expenses—for 
whieh expenditure, and its items, attested vouchers shall be published. 

7th,—No expenditure shall, however, be iucurred, without a reasonable prospect of the 
paperbeing started *, 


* All this is irrespective of the subscription offiwenty pounds for which I call, for the purpose of an- 
nouncing the project, and obtaining support.—E. J, j 
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As soon as Iam enabled, by a subscription, to print and circulate a detailed prospectus, I vill 
explain the legal security for the money, the mode by which it is to be transmitted, the price 
and details of the paper, and all other particulars connected with the undertaking. 

The first thing which I solicit is the voice of all the Chartist localities on the matter—in 
answer to the following questions : 

Ist,—Will they make it their organ, on the terms above specified ? 

2nd,—Will they raise subscriptions to start it? 

3rd,—Can they obtain any promises of loans ? 

4th,—What circulation can they ensure in their localities ? 

I need not observe that there is no time to be lost, in answering the last four questions—be- 
cause, if the movement is to live and rise, there is no time to bo lost in creating for it a paper. 

I also. urge upon the Chartist Localitics to send their resolutions on the subject, to the 
“ Notes” for iusertion—siuce there can be no certainty of their being inserted if sent to the 
« democratic” papers, and it is absolutely requisite that I should form a correct estimate of 


the probable support. 
Chartists! now is the time for an effort. 


I ask you, if ever before a proposition was made to the people for the starting of a paper on 
a more democratic basis, or on ono more beneficial to a democratic cause. 

Its success opens a lasting fund for the movement—in its conduct, the people will have an 
elected editor—and by its establishment British democracy will once more have an organ. 

Rally then, friends and democrats, to achieve that, which will then for the first time have 


PEOPLE'S PAPER. 


flourished in the world in truth, a 


ERNEST JONES. 


Again I urge on you the necessity for IMMEDIATE action —E. J. 


THE RALLY OF THE MOVEMENT, 
© «Ten to one against the Charter,” is the 
cry, and the practice too, of the political 
gamblers who are playing with our move- 
ment. “Ten to one against the Charter,” 
is the practice of the ‘‘ Northern Star,” in 
which Mr. Fleming devotes ten columns to 
Co-operation and ‘Trades’ unions, and but 
one to the Chartist movement! Nay, except 
a leader and a letter calling for the extinction 
of Chartism, out of forty columns the ‘‘ Chart- 
ist organ” can devote but oxe to the Chart- 
ist cause! 

“ Abandon the terms of Chartism and 
Chartist /”—“ away with the name of Char- 
tist ; it is offensive to both sight and taste |” 
—‘‘ Go for ‘ address-suffrage’ and the Ballot. 
Sink four points of the Charter! Fall at the 
feet of Hume! Kiss the shoe of Walmsley ! 
Crawl at the knees of Cobden, (the Pope of 
peace and cotton!) Confess at once six 
millions of working-men are powerless before 
one million bishops, peers, and shop-keepers ! 
Throw away fifteen years of agitation. Give 
up, old guards,—give up the vain idea that 
you have been of any use to the world, or 
that your sufferings shall achieve the least 
result. Give up, you brave young soldiers of 
Democracy !—give up your faith in right, 
and truth, and justice! Give up your trust 
in yourselves. Call the French working-man 
a liar, when he said, “ Nothing is impossible 


ITS RESCUE, AND ITS PROGRESS. 


to him who wills!” (Oh 1 invincible maxim, 
when those who will are millions, as they 
may be here, you working-men of England !) 
Confess to the world, at once, labor gives up 
the ghost,—the toiler is a mere plaything in 
the master’s hand,—enthrone capital at once 
and for ever upon your prostrate bodics.— 
Die, rights of labor! Perish, hopes of man ; 
for the editor of a traitor-paper orders you to 
do so ! 

And alas! do you hear the whisper run- 
ning down the ranks—‘‘ Chartism is no 
more !—the Charter is dead! Furl the old 
flags ! wrap them round the corpse, and hear 
it away from the field—out of sight with it 
in silence! See! the rustling, rattling, glit- 
tering lines of capital are advancing on the 
other side. Away! away! Chartism is dead! 
Who speak this? Some of our own friends— 
some of our best men. How the dark hour 
blinds even the honest ! 

CHARTISM STILL LIVES !! 
AND THE DEVIL HIMSELF SHAN'T KILL 1T! 

I don’t care whether we are many, or few. 
We don’t calculate numbers, hut principles. 
If the principles are right the numbers will be 
sure to follow, sooner or later. 

But we have the numbers, too. Chartism 
is wider spread, and more popular than ever. 
It merely wants the gathering up, and binding 
together, 
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How do this ? 

A Conventron can alone effect this. Under 
its present Executive the Chartist movement 
must, indeed, die.. The present Executive 
must be superseded. It can be superseded 
only by a superior authority. That authority, 
in its most practical shape, is a Convention. 

I would, therefore, propose that all the 
Chartist loealities should meet, and decide on 
the question whether they will hold a Con- 
vention in the first week of March ensuing. 
I would suggest that the Convention should 
meet at Manehester, partly because Man- 
chester is the most central point for England 
and Scotland together,—partly because the 
Manchester Chartists have a Hall in which 
they would, doubtless, allow the Convention 
to meet, and thus a large amount of ex- 
pense would be avoided. A man may reach 
Manchester from most parts ot England and 
Scotland for a pound. [I do not suppose the 
Convention would require to sit even as long 
as a week, but, take it at six days, and at 6s. 
the day per man, the expense for each dele- 
gate, including going, returning, and attend- 
ance, would be £3 I16s., in the most ex- 
pensive cases, namcly, when the delegate 
came from the longest distance. Whereas, 
from Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midland, 
the expense would he far less. This sum 
divided among several localities would amount 
to only a few shillings for each; and in most 
cases, several contigious localities, forming 
into a district, would unite in sending a dele- 
gate. A slight surplus, and but a very slight 
one, would be needed to cover all contingent 
expenses, as for printing, that might occur. 

The funds requisite might be raised very 
easily. Let a series of local meetings be 
called for the purpose. Let the subject be 
brought before them, explained to them, 
urged on them, a subscription solicited, and 
I have very little doubt of a suecessful result. 
Where one large meeting cannot be afforded, 
a succession of smaller ones, at least, is prac- 
ticable. In addition; the local council might 
appoint a sub-committee to call on all those 
favourable to democracy for their subscrip- 
tion ; and seeing that in most cases several 
localities would join in sending a delegate, 
—seeing that in few cases the joint 
expense would be more than £3, not more 
than 10s. or 12s., would be required from a 
small locality—not more than £1 froma large 
one, if joined with others. And, surely, 
places like Edinburgh, Bristol, London, Glas- 
gow, and the great metropolitan boroughs, 
could raise a sum of less than £4 each ! 
The importance of a Conveution at the pre- 
sent time cannot be over-estimated. Besides 
the necessity in relation to the Executive, 


<“ Chartism is 


there is a growing tendeney towards isola- 
tion in the movement. The supplanting the 
National Associationby loeal assoeiations 
would be fatal. 

Brother Chartists! I warn you against this 
danger ! 

With isolated, and probably antagonistic 
action we should have to face the continually 
concentrating powers of the monied and 
aristocratic classes. 

Our enemics well know what an advantage 
they would then derive. 

Thereforc, with their eternal Jesuit-like 
tact, they first try to get the re-organisation 
of the movement out of the pcople’s hands ; 
and then the “ Star” proposes, (as analysed 
in the “Notes” last week), that rwo 
conferences should sit, at the same time, one 
in Manchester and oncin London. At each 
they would have their paid traitors,—thcy 
would take very good care to move, in con- 
cert, antagonistic resolutions ; and the first 
result would be, instead of union, a split 
into two associations. 

This very game, Mr. Fleming tried in the 
“ Star” some months back, when, on occasion 
of the Manchester Confcreuce-question, lic 
openly, in barefaced words, in his leader, 
recommended the division of the movement 
into two parts. Do you mark the drift ? 

Beaten in that effort the ‘Star’ now 
comes forward with a more artful and insidi- 
ous proposition—* Sink the Charter ; organise 
a people’s party; force the middle classes to 
join you!” (We all understand what that 
means!) Hold two Conferences—squabble 
—split—and die ! 

I warned you some time since against the 
the attempt to form a new Association.* Qne- 
half of the prophesy has been realised by the 
“Star.” 

The realisation of the other half, will, 
perhaps be attempted. Personal ambition 
will cause a man to step forward and say— 
dead. F issue you the pro- 
gramme of a new association. Come and rally 
round it,” 

The programme will, perhaps, be very de- 
mocratic. Have nothing to do with it. The 
Charter is the material of power, and with 
the leverage of mind we can place it on the 
basis of authority. Again Z warn you before- 
hand against this attempt. 

Such being the uecessity for a National 
Convention I further conceive that the fol- 
lowing should be the two principal subjects 
for its consideration. 

l. The election of a suitable Executive, 


* Seeythe third “Monthly Circular” of the Ex- 
ecutive, 
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and the conditions under which it is to serve. 
Under the circumstances, though averse to 
the election of the Executive by a Conven- 
tion, it appears to me that the election by 
those means would best meet our present 
emergency. 

2. The conduct of the movement in refer- 
ence to other parties of political reformers. 

These would seem to be the principal sub- 
jects for consideration in the localities, and 
for instruction to the delegates. The minor 
details, or organisation and rules, would really 
appear to be not worth wasting time about. 
The fault has not been in the RULES, but in 
the RULERS. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say a word or 
two on a matter slightly personal, though 
personal only in so far as regards the pub- 
lic service. 

I am accused of attempting “dictatorship” 
—of “aspiring to the vacant throne of Mr. 
O’Connor,” and of “laying down the law in 
a dictatorial manner.” 

For heaven’s sake! let us put an end to 
these rivalries an] jealousies ! 

Allow a man to do what little good he can 
to the cause, without trying to neutralise his 
efficiency ! 

lf we all remain silent the canse will be 
weakened ; and as soon as onc opens one’s 
mouth one is accused of “ dictatorship,” and 
‘laying down the law.” 

That has always been the way. As soon 
asa man worked in the cause he has been 
abused for it by those for whom he worked. 

Once of the great evils among Chartists has 
been, that they would not allow a man to serve 
them when he tried. As soon as a man gets 
a little influence wherewith he can do a little 
good, so soon they try to destroy that influ- 
ence. lf I have any influence, and that in- 
fluence is based on expounding the truth, 
the wider that influence spreads the better. 


If a man is found using that influence to para- 
lyse the movement, and pervert the truth, 
then attack him—then crush him as fast as 
you can, and God speed you! Keep a strict 
watch on his advice; but for God’s sake 
don’t grudge him any little influence he may 
possess—bought, too, at the price of poverty, 
misery, illness, contumely, and prison-tortures 
as long as he uses it ARIGAT! IT 1s NOT THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE MAN BUT OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE ! $ 

As to “ dictatorship” why don’t you accuse 
Cobden, Bright, or Walmsley, the rich men, 
of dictatorship ; but why must all the odium 
fall on the heads of the poor, and the poor 
man’s advocates. 

As to laying down the law I suppose you 
will allow a man to express his opinions— 
perhaps I do so bluntly. I don’t dealin “I 
humbly suggest,’ ‘‘I would most defe- 
rentially observe,” “I beg most respectfully 
to insinuate, ’—humbug and balderdash ! I say 
what I think. The plainer I say it the 
better; and in as plain and honest a manner 
the people, to whom I speak, will judge. 

I have been led into this digression not 
from any personal feeling, but, since our 
enemies cannot answer my arguments, they 
try to do away with their effect, by creating 
odium against myself. 

Ernest Jones, 


All friends of democracy are requested to 
give publicity to the above recommendations 
in their localities. To endeavour to procure 
the calling of local meetings forthwith. Not 
to trust to the chance that the articles may be 
seen by the councils and secretaries of locali- 
tics ; but to ensure their personal knowledge 
of them, and to further the objects advanced, 
or at least, their public consideration and 
discussion. 
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111.—THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA. 
(Continued from No. 39, p. 758.) 
After the death of Agis, amid the. utter 
prostration of the people, Leonidas reigned in 


undisturbed possession of power. The rich, 
by whom he had risen, must have bowed before 


‘lost all heart, if not all hope. And what could 


they do at the moment, themselves compara- 
tively disarmed, and overshadowed by a drilled 
and disciplined force, not so inferior in num- 
bers, but that the superiority of arms, tactics, 
and order, more than equalised the difference ? 

The state of Sparta then, bears some resem- 
to that of France under Louis Napoleon. A 


a tyrant, who sat surrounded by a band of | people surprised in their own confiding folly— 


forcign mercenaries. The poor appear to have 


disarmed by a sudden stroke, and then, despite 
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numerical strength, made, for the time being, | lovely lips. By degrees, he passed from the 


actually inferior in physical force. Under 
such circumstances what has a people to do? 
Nothing, but to bide its time. To wait for an 
opportunity. Sooner or later, that opportunity 
is sure to come. Time weakens tyrants, and 
undermines institutions, passions, jealousies, 
ambitions, interests, dissevers t he strong cen- 
tralised machinery that battens down a people, 
—wars, defeats, even victories, wreck, sap, and 
demoralise an army—the adamantine colossus 
turns into a phantom, some accident stirs the 
people at its base, and nations wonder to see the 
sudden, to them inexplicable, fall of that great 
power that seemed to them as firm and formi- 
dable as before. 

But in Sparta, afar different cause was des- 
tined to operate the change. Leonidas, the 
king, was growing old and weak, the rich oli- 
garchy were daily rising more supreme and 
uncontrolled, the people seemed daily to be- 
coine more reconciled to servitude and want. 

We will now trace back to the cause from 
which such wonderful effects were soon to 
spring—undoubtedly the most romantic source 
from which great national and social changes 
ever flowed. 

After the murder of Agis, Leonidas designed 
the same fate for Archidamus, the brother of 
the royal victim, but he saved himself by 
flight. Agiatis, the young prince’s wife, was, 
however, found in his house—unablec to escape, 
owing to having recently given birth to a 
child. 

Agiatis was torn from her home by the ty- 


rant, and forcibly married to his own son, | 
Leonidas | 


Cleomenes, then still under age. 
was especially tempted by her riches, as she 
was daughter to Gylippus, one of the wealthiest 
men in Sparta, and heiress to his great estate. 
‘True to her proscribed and fugitive husband, 
she interposed all the resistance it was possi- 
ble for woman to make; but her father must 
have succumbed to fear of the tyrant, or the 
self-interest of an alliance with the victorious 
usurper—she had no one to take her part or de- 
fend her—and helpless, hopeless, and wretched, 
she was dragged from the home of her husband 
to the altar of his conqueror. 

Cleomenes, a mere boy, had neither the 
courage nor the heart toresist—for Agiatis “ in 
beauty, as well as happiness of temper and 
conduct, was superior to all the women of 
Greece.”  Devotedly in love, the young prince, 
resplendent in the best gifts of mind and body, 
insensibly gained the affection of his wife, and 
a mutual fervid passion came to bless their 
strange, yet happy union. 

The conversation of thé royal pair often 
turned upon the then recent troubles in Sparta, 
and Cleomenes listened with sympathy to the 


fate of the victiin to the causes for which he 
suffered, — and, under such a teacher, by de- 
grees too, he came to love the cause. The 
widow-wife turned the tyrant’s son into a de- 
mocrat—and Cleomenes resolved on carrying 
the resolves of Agis into practice. His intention 
he kept concealed, everything maintained its 
wonted course—no one, from the aspect of the 
times, could dream of an approaching change 
—* ease and pleasure were the great objects 
with the people; the king paid but little re- 
gard to public concerns, and, if nobody gave 
him any disturbance, chose to spend his time 
in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; in- 
dividuals, entirely actuated by self-interest, 
paid no attention to the business of the state, 
any further than they could turn it to their 
own emolument, and, what rendered the pros- 
pect still more melancholy, it appeared dan- 
gerous to make any mention of training the 
youth to strong exercises, and strict temper- 
ance, since the proposing of these things cost 
Agis his life—as the rich had an eye only to 
private profit and pleasure, and utterly ne- 
glected the public interest. The common peo- 
ple, on account of the meanness of their circum- 
stances, had no spirit for war, or ambition to 
instruct their children *,” and, as Leonidas grew 
aged and indolent, the monarch ‘had only 
the name of king, while the power was in the 
hands of the ephori.”” Yct, while the insti- 
tutions seemed so stable, while not a breeze 
was blowing across the masses of the people, 
sufficient to stir a feather in its coursc—a 
coming revolution was cradled in the breast of 
one man ! 

Leonidas died, and Cleomenes, in the pride 
of youth and intellect, ascended the powerless 
throne—in the belief of the rich, a mere phan- 
tom-king, to be moulded to their pleasurc. 

But Cleomenes was more than equal to the 
difficulties that beset him, Unlike his pre- 
decessor Agis, whose mild, amiable character, 
(though not devoid of firmness and the most 
exalted valour,) sought to walk in the paths 
of law and peace, spared his cnemies and tem- 
porised with their enmity,—Cleonicnes was a 
fiery, impetuous and determined character— 
who, having decided on a course of action 
which he thought the best, strove to carry it 
out, let what would stand in the way. He 
was not over-scrupulous as to using force, 
where force could not be avoided—aud he may 
have reasoned, that those who keep a people 
down by force, by force may be removed. And, 
gazing as he did, on a servile, enslav: 1 and 
corrupted populace, averse (as slaves too often 
are) to their own liberty at least, to the means 


* Again the same truth: poverty demoralises. 


history of the unfortunate Agis, told by her | What emaciates the body destroys the courage. 
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of gaining it, when offererl,—“ he,” fin the 
words of Plutarch, “thought it not inglorious 
to subdue their reluetance, and bring them, 
agaimst their inclination, iuto what was good 
and salutary.” 

Wo shall find, however, that despite his 
impetuous character, Cleomenes never let him- 
self be led away by rash folly—or blind preci- 
pitancy. 

After mounting the throne, he, like Agis, 


tried if it were possible to persuade friends to | 


join his scheme—being desirous to operate the 
change by peaceful means if possible, but not 
disposed to let peace and injustice go hand-in- 
hand. He began with his dearest friend 
Xenares, inquiring from him about Agis, his 
principles, and his proceedings. He then be- 
gan to canvass those principles, and to vindi- 
cate those aets—but scarcely had he done so, 
ere Acnayes was so much offended that he 
abandoned the society of Cleomenes, and it 
was only in consideration of their former 
friendship, that he furbore publishing to the 
world what he thought the folly or criminality 
of his king. 

Cleomencs saw plainly that prejudiee had 
strengthened, and how the rieh were on their 
guard, since the attempt of Agis. Between 
the hostility of the rich and the apathy of the 
poor, he knew that any ordinary effort must 
fail. Therefore, “in the persuasion that he 
could more easily effect his intended change 
in time of war than in peace, he embroiled his 


country with the Achwans, who had, indeed, | 


given sufficient cause of complaint.” 

Aratus had formed the great Achiean league, 
whieh was to reduce all Peloponnesus * to one 
bedy, for the purpose of resisting the great 
Macedonian power, continually pressing on it 
from the north. “He had suceceded with 
most of the states of the Peninsula; the La- 
ecdiemonians and Eleans, and such of the Ar- 
cadians as were in the Lacedeemonian interest, 
alone stood out. Upon thie death of Leonidas, 
he commenced hostilitics against the Arcadians, 
particularly those who bordered on the Acha- 
aus; by this means designing to try how the 
Lacedaemonians stocd inclined. As for Cleo- 
menes, he despised him as a young man with- 
out experience.” 

Thus a wanton outrage had beén committed 
against the wnoffending allies of Sparta—the 
honor of the latter was affected, and no more 
welcome, as well as just, occasion for a war 
could have been afferded to Cleomenes : the 
more so, since in Aratus, the aristocratie and 
inercantile element may be considered as em- 
Lodicd—in Cleomenes we hehold one of the last 
struggles of democracy in decaying Greece. 

* The “Peloponnesus, a peninsula named 
from Pelops, was the country since called Morea, 
furming the greuter part of modern Greece. 


It is remarkable to observe, how averse the 
ephori, the leaders of the rich men’s party, 
were to war. Evcn as the rieh are now. The 
fat dogs are glad to bask in the quiet sunshine 
at any priee, save that of growing lean. As- 
sure'them their riches, what care they about 
slavery, abjeetness, humiliation, or disgrace ? 
Soin France. Soin England. The rich are 
the preaehers of peacc—because by war they 
have all to lose and little to gain—because 
when the sword is drawn, who knows against 
whom it may be turned ? 

Cleomenes, however, carried his point thus 
far, as to receive permission from the ephori to 
take the temple of Minerva near Bélbina. He 
secured and fortined it. Aratus, by way of 
reprisal, marched by night against Tegea and 
Orchomenus, which traitors were to betray to 
hint. But the conspirators turned craven in 
the last mcment—the gates remained closed, 
and Aratus was obliged to march back again, 
as he thonght, undiscovered. But he had the 
mortification to receive a letter from Cleomc- 
nes, asking him jecosely, “ Whither he had 
been marching the night before ?” 

Aratus replied: «Lo prevent the Spartans 
seizing Belbina,” thinking to mask his own 
failure. “ Cleomeuesshumorously answered, ‘I 
am satisfied with the aecount of your march ; 
but should be glad tof know where those torches 
and ladders were marching.’” Aratus had, 
of course, no need of the latter to fight the 
Spartans in the ficld. The old general could 
not help laughing, and asked a Spartan exile 
“What sort of man this Cleomencs was?” 
“If you design to do anything against the 
Spartans,” was the answer, “ you must do it 
quickly, before the spurs of this cockrel be 
grown. 

The young prince now maintained the ficld, 
with a few liorse and three hundred foot, but 
the cphori, * apprehensive: of a war,” called 
him home. 

Cleomcnes was obliged to obey—for the 
king was a mere cypher, all the power laying 
in the hands of the rich. But the ball had 
been sct rolling—the storm had been stirred— 
it was not in the power of the drowsy mag- 
nates cf Sparta to pour oil upon the rising 
waters. The very measure they designed to 
prcvent a war, gave courage to the enemy to 
torce one cu. Aratus, construing the Spartan 
retreat into a confession of weakness, pushed 
his army on, took Caphya, and threatened the 
independence of the commonwealth. Against 
their will the ephori were obliged to send 
Cleomenes onee more into the field. He soon 
signalised himself by the capture of Methy- 
drium, and ravaged the territories of Argos. 
Cleomenes had but 5009 men. Aratus sent 
Aristomachus, with 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, 
against him, The Spartan prince, who was 
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re-kindling courage in his countrymen, re- 
minded them: ‘that the Lacedemonians 
seldom inquired the number of their enemies, 
but merely the place where they could be 
found" marched his army onward, and offered 
battle at Palantium. 

The astonished Aratus ordered his general 
to retreat ! and turned his arms against a less 
eourageons foe, the Eleans. But Cleomenes 
followed, came up with the Achwans at Ly- 
ceum, and put them entirely to ths rout, 
killing and capturing great numbers in the 
battle. 

Aratus himself was reported slain. The 
wily old general profited by the rumonr, col- 
lected his scattcred forces, fell unawares on 
the great city of Mantinea, took it, and by 
that means secured the semblance and the 
profits of victory on his side. 

By this time, the power and popularity of 
Cleomenes had risen. He had created an 
army, and, as usually happens with a gallant 


Distrust was now sown between Cleoincnes 
and the rich. But Cleomenes had not openly 
shown any democratic tendencies. His recal 
of Archidamus might have been, as far as the 
rich knew, only an effort to strengthen he au.. 
thority of the king, not to achieve the liber- 
ties of the people. But, well aware that the 
struggle must soon break forth—that the rick 
never forgive those that endanger their plun- 


| der and disturb their quiet, he hastened to 


general, the army were attached to their ! 


leader. The rich trembled, arid making the 
loss of Mantinea an exeuse, recalled the 
young prince, and put an cud to the war. 


They little dreamed of the vast designs that | 


slumbered in the breast of Cleomenes, but 
they felt an instinctive fear of his growing 
popularity and power. 

Cleomenes, therefore, thought he eould 
somewhat eounteract their authority, and 
rouse the people by the reminiscences of their 
former strugzle, if he called one of the exiles 
of that struggle home. Accordingly, he sent 
envoys to Messene, to offer a share in the 
crown to Archidamus—Archidamus, whose 
wife he had forcibly divorced and married! 

“The party that had put Agis to death, 


| the field once more, and raise an army. 


perceiving this, and dreading vengeance from | 


Archidamus, if le should be established on 
the throne, took this method to prevent lt. 


They joined in inviting him to come privately | 


to Sparta; but ¢hey assassinated him im- 
mediately after.” 


strengthen himself for the conflict. War— 
war—was the only means. War would place 
him at the head of an army—victury would 
attach that army to his person, and then he 
could march back on Sparta, and carry revo- 
lution through its streets. 

Arms and military glory, so often used to 
strangle liberty, for once were to be used in 
liberty’s defence! Strange feature in this 
romantic history. 

But gold, too, the rich man’s weapou, was 
to be turned against the rich man’s cause. 
Cleomenes ribed the ephori to permit him to 
renew the war. To their avarice the rich had 
sacrificed the people—to their avarice they 
were to sacrifice themsclves. “He gained 
many by the assistance of lis mother, 
Cretesiclea, who liberally supplicd him 
with money, and joined in his schemes of 
glory*. Nay, it is said, that, though dis- 
inclined to marry again, for her son’s sake 
she accepted a man who had great intcrest 
and authoriry among the people.”—Plutareh. 

Thus Cleomencs gained permission to take 
Vic- 
tory was uow the only requisite. In the flush 
of triumphs, in the favour of attendants, he 
would lead his soldiers bx . to Sparta, and 
reveal at once to the astonished rich the 
mission and the object of his life. 

*The old aristocrat, Vintarch, cannot con- 
ceive that democratie principles shonld actuate 
Cleomenes ; he aseribes it all to personal ambi- 
tion (in its noblest phase, certainly,) “the love of 
glory.” 


The Chartist Atobenent. 


L—CAUTION!! READ THIS!! 
T 

A FEW words of warning. Indeed, Democracy 
should be lynx-eyed, to see all the snares, tricks 
and pitfals that beset it. l 

The Chartist body were cautioned some time 
back, in the monthly circular of the Executive, 
against an attempt, the intention of which 
the writer had good reason for believing, was 
entertained by an individual, to throw the 
old movement overboard, and to form a new 


party under the banner of his own personal 
dictatorship, in which pecuniary motives, as 
well as others, would be the acting power. 
The dictatorship, however, was to be skilfully 
concealed under a very Democratic mask and 
programme. 

The symptoms of this plan have arisen to the 
surface several times. 

Another corroboration which was placed in 
the hands of the writer after the John Street 
Meeting—is as follows :— 
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« Finsbury.—A preliminary meeting of the 
inhabitants of Finsbury was held on Monday 
evening, January 19th, at the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Leicester Place, Ray 
Street, Clerkenwell, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing means to establish a Reform Association 
that would advocato the entire enfranchise- 
ment of the British people. Mr. Blake was 
voted to the chair. and briefly explained the 
objects of the meeting. 

“ Mr. W. H. Cottle then moved the follow- 
ing resolution. ‘That a society, called the 
Manhood Suffrage Association, be direetly 
formed, immediate steps taken to enrol mem- 
bers by means of cards, and that with the 
fund so raised, a large public meeting be called 
as soon as possible, to which Members of 
Parliament and influential persous who are in 
favor of Manhood Suffrage should be requested 
to attend and give their support to the As- 
sociation.’ 

“Mr. Weeden seconded the resolution, which 
was also supported by Messrs. Butler and 
Dyce, and carried unanimously. 

“« A Committee, half middle and half work- 
ing-class was then appointed to carry it into 
effect and they will mect for transaction of 
business at the above place on Monday even- 
ing, January 26th.” 

This was accompanied by the following 
letter. 

ERS 

You will oblige the Committee of 
the Manhood Suffrage Association by your in- 
serting the enclosed Report in the next number 
of the * Notes.’ 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
W. H. Corrir, Hon. See. 

16, Ingram Place, Hornsey Road, 

January 20th, 1852.” 

Chartists of London! his must be put a 
stop to. This new move must either be one of 
three things :— it must cither be: 

1. An attempt of the Money-class Reformers 
to steal into the movement under cover of 
unknown, and, therefore, less obnoxious names 


—thus exciting no suspicion, stealing a march | 


upon us, and making good a footing before 
we are aware of their presence—the result of 
which would be to divide and break up that 
reorganisation of London which the Metro- 
politan Delegate Council are so happily cf- 
fecting.—It is very remarkable, that this new 
move should just be made as soon as the 
Metropolitan Delegate Council had began to 
prosper in their work. 

2. Or. it is a feeler thrown out from the 
quarter I alluded to, to see how such a thing 
would go down. If it succeeds, then the 
hidden mover will step forward, throw the 
whole weight of his power into the scale, 
and strangle the Charter. If it fails, he dis- 


‘BEGIN ARIGHT, 


avows the whole concern, and remains un- 
compromised. i ar 

3. Or it may be only the boyish*ambition 
of one or two young men, who wish to figure 
as the founders and leaders of a party. 

In any one of these tliree cases, an injury 
is inflicted on the movement. Wedon’t want 
a thousand little Reform Associations, each 
pulling its own way—and neutralising each. 
other by rivalry, jealousy and isolation—we- 
want one united movement under the same 
name, banner and organisation, for the same 
object, with the same harmonising efforts. 

Cuarrists of Lonpon! Ifthey hold another 
meeting, go therc—ask them, who tliey are? 
who sent them? what they want? andif they 
desire “ Manhood Suffrage” why the Charter 
won't do for them? 

II, 

Another trick is being practised. A cry 
is raised of “go for princeples—never mind 
details!” That means—go for “ Manhood 
Suffrage, leave out the other five points of 
the Charter.” 

Now, we go for “ principles ;’ but that is 
not enough—we go for that, too, which will 
enable us to carry pr:nciples into practice. These 
are just the details. Universal Suffrage itself 
is merely a detail. The “principle” of the 
Charter is the SOVEREIGNTY or TUE PEOPLE. 
Universal Suffrage would nət give the people 
sovereignty. Look at France! But Universal 
Suffrage, and the other five points of the 
Charter would, if rightly used. Universal 
Suflrage, alone, would just be used, as in 
France, to do away with Universal Suffrage, 
to cripple it, and destroy it, by the very sem- 
blance of the popular authority. 

Ah! they see they can’t keep Universal 
Suilrage from us, and, therefore, they try to 
shear it of everything that would render it 
permanent and efficacious for the pcople. 


III. 

Another cry is raised, in favor of Local 
Associations, instead of National Associations.. 
This cry emanates from one or two of our 
best and most honest Democrats. It is based 
on a mistake. They say: “you build the 
roof before you lay the foundation. Begin in 
the locality, then you can spread over the 
nation.” So say we—but then we say— 
If you don’t lay the founda- 
tion right, your house will never stand. What 
builder will put the little bricks at the bottom, 
and the great stones at top? 

There is more difficulty in binding up the 
conflicting interests and jealousies of local as- 
sociations, than in laying at once the healthy 
basis of a national one. As the twig is beut 
so the tree will grow. Begin with isolation. 
and you will founder amid warfare. 
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Begin in the locality—bnt begin on a 
‘national basis. Monied and landed classes 
are daily more and more centralising their 
power—if we keep dividing, while they keep 
uniting, we are lost. Separate local associa- 
tions would be the rnin of onr movement. 


JI.—MEETING AT JOHN STREET, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


The Metropolitan Delegate Council held the 
first of a series of meetings to re-organise the 
Metropolis, on Tnesday evcning, the 20th inst. 
at the above place. Despite the heavy rain, 
the place was filled, and the two following re- 
solutions were unanimously carried. 

“ 1st,—This Meeting believes the sovereignty 
of the people by the full exercise of their poli- 
tical rights to be the only means adeqnate for 
ensuring the social prosperity of the working- 
classes, and for regulating, on a jnst basis, the 
relations of labor and capital. 

“ 2nd,—This meeting, believing the People’s 
Charter to be the only measnre of political re- 
form calenlated to cnsnre the sovereignty of 
the pcople, pledges itself to agitate for no less 
measnyre of political reform than that embo- 
died in the above-named document, to adhere 
to the principles and namie of the Charter, and 
to prevent to the ntmost, tle Chartist move- 
ment from being made a tool for class pur- 
poses in the hands of any other party.” 

Thus the Chartist cause in the Metropolis 
has survived the hour of temptation and apa- 
thy. Many, skilfnl, and invidions, have been 
the attempts to wrench it and to lure it over 
to the enemy’s camp. They have failed. The 


ship has weathered the storm. The Metropo- | 


litan Delegate Council has stood firm—it has 
done its 
Metropolis are coming to the rescue. 


TII.—WESTMINSTER LOCALITY. 


At the weekly meeting of this body the fol- ; 


lowing resolntion was unanirhonsly carried ; 
Mr. H. Wilkes in the chair, proposed by Mr. 
C. Yonng, seconded by Mr. Henderson, that 
Five Shillings be sent towards liquidating the 
debt of the Executive. 


Proposed by Mr. Crnmp, seconded hy Mr. 
Young, that two shillings and sixpence be sent 
to Ernest Jones to assist in increasing the cir- 
cenlation of the * Notes to the People.” 

E. L. CLARKE, See. 
Frederick Street, Vincent Square. 


IV.—BRISTOL. 


At the weekly meeting of the Bristol Tee- 
total Youths’ Improvement Society, which on 
this occasion was nnnsually large, the follow- 
ing qnestion was introdnced for disenssion, 
« That the People’s Charter is the only reme- 
dial measnre of reform.” The qnestion was 
introdnced by Mr. Way, who showed the ne- 
cessity and jnstice of the Six Points by com- 
paring them with the absurd and nnjust mea- 
snres of the Manchester School. Mr. Way 
was opposed by two of these gentlemen who 
argued that a slight measure of reform was 
better than none, and that this measnre was 
the one which should fit the pegple for the 
Charter, which they confessed was their right. 
Their argnments werc-snccessfully defeated by 
Mr. Meagher, who snpported the introdncer, 
in the most argumentative and convincing 
manncr, as was proved by the President pnt- 
ting the question to the vote when Mr. Way’s 
affirmative was carried with merely two dis- 
sentients. 


duty—and the Chartists of the : 


In behalf of the before-named Society. 
J. REVELL, See. 


V.—FINSBURY LOCALITY. 


At the weekly meeting of this locality, Mr. 
| Winmill in the chair, the minntes of the last 
meeting having been read and confirmed, Mr. 
| Weedon reported from the Mctropolitan De- 
legate Conncil. Mr. Fennel moved that the 
, Secretary correspond with Mr. Grassby to in- 
| qnire if the Execntive intended to issue cards 
for the ensuing year. My. Loomes moved that 
the snm of two shillings be sent to the funds 
of the Execntive ; seconded by Mr. Batchelor. 
Mr. Jordan moved that T. M. Wheeler be no- 
minated as candidate for the Executive, that 
gentleman having stated that he wonld sit if 
elected, seconded by Mr. Weedon. 
E. J. LOOMES, See. 
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fraser Gricbancees and Trades’ Hobcirents. 


To mis Work1xa-mEN,—You are respectfully and earnestly invited to send a statement “a 
all the grievances under which you labor, in your several trades, either wai ees ee i 
lectively, for insertion in these pages. If you suffer any act of oppression or ie ee 
matter how high or how powerful may be the party who inflicts it, it shall here be pubhs 
to the world at large. Se 

As far as this periodical is concerned, at least, no man needs suffer wrong in silence. r 

All attempted reductions of wages, all acts of tyranny perpetrated by the master agams 
the man, it is desired here to publish. The information must be authentic, and the name 
and address of the informant must be given in the letter sent ; but, if requested, from pru- 
dential motives, that naine and address will not be published, or communicated to any one. 

Accounts of all Strikes and ‘Trades’ Movements will be gladly inserted, R 

Advertisements of Demoeratie and Trades’ Bodies, reports of their progress, their D 
scriptions, and announcements of their forthcoming meetings will be published free of a 
charge. 

Letters to be addressed to Ensesv Jones, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, Strand, 
London. 


t 
I.—THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS, ! a few of your number, and make the grea 


&e. mass of you worse off. | i 
Will the iron-tradcs consider the following | Will the friends of truth bring these points 
two points : before the Amalgamated Irontrades ? 


Ist.—They boast that the small masters 
are helping them. Why do they do so? To 
supersede the great masters. They are making | II. — A VOICE FROM THE WORK- 
acatspaw of the engineers, ete., to fight their SHOPS. 
hattle against their richer rivals. The large P q 
apitalict has long been gradually desouring TO TE wept ae ee ae 
the small, by a necessary consequence of com- woes y 
petition and the centralisation of wealth. This Broruer WorxKers,— Wealth is rapidly 
turnout” is a god-send to the small masters | centralising. The arrogant influence of the 
-—it gives the leverage against their rivals. | labor-crushing Moneyocracy, is rapidly super- 
They will use the men, As soon as they have | seding Aristucraticdomination. The decadence 
made good their footing, they will draw back, | of this haughty class being a matter of posi- 
and turn against their deluded allics. The} tive certainty, from the increased intelligence 
Amalgamated Trontraders will, ad the Lest, | developing itself in the minds of the people, it 
only lave succeeded in subverting one set of | is but a natural inference to imagine that the 
monopolists to be crushed under the heel of | latter will not in future submit to that over- 
another. bearing dictation exercised by the former, who 
2nd.—Jt requires the co-operation of many, | are constantly forcing upon them a species of 
to settle even only a few in independent business. | moral degradation, thus endeavouring to thrust 
So that the money of you all will go to make } them lower, and still lower, in the social scale. 
masters of a few out of your number, and leave Jealous of the dominion practised by the 
the rest worse off than before. Why worse? | feudal aristocracy, and alike ambitious of 
Because the additicnal factory by creating ad- | usurping those powers, and that sovereignty 
ditional machinery, gluts the market, and | which it has wrested from the people collec- 
lowers wages. Why’ Because it is a sti-| tively, this new aristocracy of gold, are now 
mulus to the masters to bring up competitive | undermining the power of the privileged 
labor from the country and to displace manual | class, with the object of still farther aggran- 
labor by machine power, dising themselves at the expense of their rivals, 
Meanwhile, the co-operative concern is pre- | and through the credulity of the people. 
vented from reproducing its awn capital, by Working-inen of England ! do not lose sight 
being obliged to devote all its resonrces to j of this, if you have but a particle of common 
counteract the competition cf the capitalists. | sense, yon must perceive, from their present 
Thus all that yon do, engineers and machi- | half-and-half - measure-of-reform-policy, by 
nists, is to wake, for a time, great men out of | which they reserve to themselves all political 
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power without relinquishing to you THE FRAN- 
cuIsE—(the only means of redemption that 
can possibly rescue labor from the fangs of 
capital ;) together with their repeated acts of 
tyranny, oppression, and robbery towards you 
in the reduction of wages and the increased 
amount of toil imposed,—you must, I say, per- 
ceive that no dependence is to be placed upon 
their assumed conscientiousness, and, there- 
fore, that the elevation of the labouring classes 
must be achieved by labour itself, when, upon 
the ruins of feudalism, shall be erected the 
imperishable superstructure of an aristocracy 
of intellect, instead of the hollow, cold-hearted 
selfishness of an aristocracy of wealth, whieh 
is alinost imperceptibly undermiuing the power 
of the landed proprietors. But let it not be 
expected of the landed aristocracy to relinquish 
their pos tion without an effort to retrieve 
themselves. That effort is already making, 
and the working-classes are selected as their 
cat’s-paw, Will they, under the guise of sym- 
pathy, allow themselves to be thus converted 
into mere machines for fighting the battles of 
the landlords against the moneylords ? 

The bait offered by them is a specious one 
and liable to mislead many even of those who 
devote their attention more earnestly to the 
political and social amelioration of labour, 
than the majority of the labouring class. 

It is ‘* Co-operation.” ‘* Form yourselves 
into a joint-stock labour association,” say 
they, “and money shall not be wanting to 
earry it out.” Yes, but in so doing you be- 
come their slaves, subject to their dictatorial 
authority as promoters, while they hold a pro- 
missory note upon your effects, they at the 
game time demanding a usurious per centage 
for the use of their money, and can sell you 
up at any time it may answer their purpose 
so to do. 

Why, in the name of all that is noble and 
independent, it were but selling yourselves 
body and soul to the arch fiend! 

Thus to rivet the collar of servitude upon 
your necks, by again becoming bondsimen to 
the landocracy, who, could they by your aid 
sueceed in paralysing the monied class, and 
eventualiy crushing them, would with the 
greater ease render nugatory all your endea- 
yours, and thus destroy the hopes of the peo- 
ple for another century. 

No, no, let the lords of Land and Gold fight 
their battles out between theinselves, for you 
will have enough to do to fight out your own 
against them both. Political power in a con- 
federacy of the whole working population, is 
your only effectual and legitimate leverage : 
then will the sovereign voice and power of the 
producers be made manifest, before which the 
selfish and crafty must, from sheer uecessity, 
succumb, 


Your union is a noble one, but it is based 
upon an insecure fouudation, while you depend 
upon the fallacious doctrine that a strike will 
remedy the evils of a system against the in- 
crease of which you have now coalesced. 

It is not a palliative but a cure that we, 
the toiling wages slaves, require— not a mere 
botching and bolstering up of a bad vitiated 
system, but the power to supersede that system 
and substitute a better : this power can be ob- 
tained only by introducing the political cle- 
ment into our movement. 

Myself a journeyman mechanic, I have had 
many opportunities for testing the iuefliciency 
of strikes, in consequence of the utter power- 
lessness of the men after the contiuuance of a 
strike for several weeks. 

Picture to yourselves the miseries which it 
inflicts upon our wives and little oues, the 
pinchings of hunger, the sacrifice of what had 
been a comfortable home, and the difficulty of 
retrieving ourselves from the ill effects of a 
protracted strike, and for what? 

Merely to obtain a nominal victory, by com- 
pelling those by whom we are employed, to 
concede us certain rights or privileges, which 
the inere ased adoption of machinery, and con- 
sequent surplus of manual labor that is 
thereby thrown into the market, speedily 
renders nugatory ; when our employers (who, 
having an enormous capital, wrung from 
the sweat of our brows and the labor of 
our hands, have suffered the loss of a few 
hundreds or thousands, as the case may be, 
without experiencing the sacrifice of real ne- 
eessaries, or the half starvation to which we, 
ou our side, have been reduced) speedily re- 
cover themselves by our labor, whilc, as they 
make the laws by their representatives, any 
fresh attempt on our parts, either by combi- 
nation or co-operation, is nullified and made 
illegal by laws framed expressly for the pur- 
pese of destroying the benefits which might 
otherwise accrue from it, and render indepen- 
dant of the capitalist the labor-slaves who 
are infamously crushed by him. 

If you are compelled from self-defence to 
stand forward in a crusade against Capital, 
see that you do so effectually, —embody the 
political element with your own.—make Uni- 
versal Manhood suffrage your reiterated 
demand.g—ain it and you are safe. 

You have amalgamated your powers, the 
masters have also united theirs, the question 
is wheli will be enabled to hold out the long- 
est? The employers who have amassed hnge 
fortunes out of your labour, or you, whose 
reniuneration has not, at any, time been move 
than suflicicnt to provide, and too often barely 
for your immediate wants ? 

You have a fund—at least so I am told— 
amounting to twenty-four thousand pounds, 
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ten thousand of which you have voted for the 
establishment of a co-operative association. 
Large as this sum may appear, it is but a pal- 
try amount, considering the immense cxpense 
of the machinery, forges, &c. required by your 
trade in order to carry on such a business 
eeffctively, and upon a large seale. Beside 
this, the surplus twelve thousand pounds 
appropriated to the support, of say only 
ten thousand men on strike, would in three 
weeks, averaging eight shillings weekly per man 
be entirely exhausted. 

You say you would employ as many as pos- 
sible of those belongiug to the union in the 
co-operative workshops, but could you, after 
all your required outlay, give employment to 
one-twentieth of the turn-outs? I fear that 
you could not. And even supposing that the 
iron-masters should resume their works, be- 
think you what a powerful competitive enemy 
your co-operative association would have to 
contend against, They would unite to under- 
sell you in order to crush you, for they who 
lavc plenty can afford to make great sacrifices 
in the present for the sake of realisiug great 
profits in the future, 

You say that several wealthy uoblemen and 
gentlemen, Lord Carlisle and Baron Roths- 
ehild* among others, have generously made 
you offers of assistance to any amount. Lean 
not upon a broken rced—but ask yourselves, 
why they do this? Think you that it is be- 
causc they sympathise with you under your 
wrongs? or is it because they would retard 
the onward march of the moneyocracy—the 
Manchester school of factory lords? I tell you 
the latter is their policy, therefore do not 
allow yourselves to be humbugged. Relin- 
quish not the solid advantages to be obtained 
by political power, for the mere shadow held 
out by co-operativo association. 

Look you here at the disadvantages under 
which you would labour. Firstly, you would 
be working upon a borrowed capital, liable to 
be withdrawn at any time the lenders chose 
to demand it, for which you must pay good 
interest, which would uot be the ease witli the 
masters. Secondly, you would have to gain a 
connection. This you might succeed in doing 
while the masters’ factozies were closed, but 
as soou as they re-open and commence under- 
selling you, then would your customers, acting 
upon the principle of buying in the cheapest 
market, independent of the politie sympathy 
which ever induces the rich to join with and 
assist the rich against the working-poor, dis- 
card you aud betake themselves to their for- 
mer factors. Thirdly, the laws of combination 


* Or, in the case of Rothschild, to drag you 
back under the capitalist by a chain of debt and 
usury.—E. J. 
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and partnership are against you, to which a 
refercuee to Messrs. Bellenden and Co’s. evideuce 
before Mr. Slaney’s Committee of the House 
of Commons, on the investments and savings 
of the middle and working-classes, will testify, 
whereiu he obscrves, at the close of his exami- 
nation, that “They (meaning Odd Fellows’ 
Lodges, Emigration Socicties, and Trading 
Societies of Working-men) are (liable to be) 
rendered illegal by the action of the Joint- 
Stock Companies Registration Act (7 &9 Vict., 
c. 110, s. 2) which includes “every partner- 
ship which at its formation, or by subsequent 
admission (except any admission subsequent 
on devolution or other act in law), shall con- 
sist of inorc than twenty-five members.” Be- 
fore the same Committee, Mr. J. M. Ludlow 
states as his opinion, ‘*The middle classes, as 
well as the werking-classes, are very much 
hampered by the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act. 
As soon as a company begins to be numerous 
(or successful) by thej Joint-Stock Companies 
Act, is imposed various conditious, which under 
various circumstances are often unfavourable ” 
and further he states that “ The law of unli- 
mited liability teuds to produce, in his opinion, 
iu many instances insecurity and fraud as 
soon as you cometo large partnerships.” Thus 
we see that any dishonest managcr may rob 
the association with impunity, for which there 
is no available remedy. 

Upon the same question Mr. John Stuart 
Milis says, “The laws of partuership oppose 
obstacles of various kinds to the improvement 
of working-classes ; but perhaps the most im- 
portant is the obstacle which they throw in 
the way of combinations among the workmen 
iu any particular branch of industry, for the 
purpose of carrying on that industry co-opera- 
tively, either with their own capital or with 
capital which they borrow.” 

Fellow-labourers! by whom are such infa- 
mous laws made as cramp our efforts towards 
social propress? Let me tell you, by those 
very capitalists who offer you pecuniary aid— 
knowing how little service it will be to you 
without a preponderating power in the House 
of Commons, of honest, conscientious le- 
gislators, selected from the intelligence of the 
working-classes, who would not rest satisfied 
until such vile laws were unconditionally an- 
nulled, and perfect ones substituted. Can you 
possibly be such veritable dupes as for a mo- 
ment to imagine that those aristocrats, whose 
sole interest, like that of the Plutocrats, is 
diametrically opposed to yours, make you an 
offer of assistance from tlie Jove they bear to 
you, and the justness of your claims, or is it 
not rather from the Aate which they bear to- 
wards your employers for encroaching on their 
ancient privileges? Help them to effectually 
crush capital and they will as effectually crush 
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you. Assist capital to crush them and the 
result to yourselves will be precisely the same. 
Look to yourselves or you will be crucified be- 
tween the two thieves; heartless, grasping, 
eold-blooded avarice on the one side, aud inso- 
lent upstart pride of birth ou the other. For 
this reason I deem it my duty to warn you of 
the dangers towards whicli you are hastening, 
and to implore you as you would ensure suc- 
cess in the future, to embody the political ele- 
ment with your present movemeut, and not, 
like dastards, shrink from the only effectual 
method that can possibly restore in perma- 
nence the rights so long withheld. 

Scorn not the heart-breathings of an earnest 
fellow-worker, but prove that you have 


« Hearts whose nerves, 
Like tempered steel, bend with the blast ; 
Hearts which oppression only serves, 
To strengthen till the storm is past.” 


AtHoLt Woop. 
A Journeyman Mechanic. 


TIL.—THE TIPPING SYSTEM. 


The Manchester Calico Printers have formed 
a Protective Association against the system of 
bribing their servants, they, themselves, con- 
tinuing to bribe others. The following expo- 
sure of the system has becn forwarded to us. 
It has already appeared in the Manchester Hza- 
sniner : 

I know, as well as any man can know, the 
nature aud sources of the 4 tips” given to the 
servants of calico printers. Chemists and co- 
lour-makers receive “ tips” from the dry-salt- 
ers and manufacturers of chemicals; madder 
dyers from the Turkey root and madder mer- 
ehants and agents in Manchester and Liver- 
pool; the machine printer from the blanket 
and lapping manufactvrer, the doctor and file- 
maker; the cloth examiner from the salesman 
of the manufacturer. And the value of these 
« tips” determine, of course, the quality of the 
several articles passing under the inspection of 
servants occupying the responsible and confi- 
dential position of head of these several depart- 
ments. There can be no question that all this 
is monstrously bad, and any effort towards its 
destruction is a step in the right direction. 
But I am sorry, sir, that the men who have 
set so energetically about righting themselves, 
should make no sign—be dumb and indifferent 
jn the matter of wronging their ncighbours. 
Why, sir, it is patent to the whole trade, that 
the agents and salesmen of calico printers 
practise the “tipping system” in a way and 
upon a scale that puts every other in the shade. 
The sovercign, or two, or five, given as a 
Christmas or New Year’s gift, sanctioned as 
it is by time and custom; the occasional 


“ brandies het,” ‘oyster or champagne sup- 
pers,” ‘‘brace of birds for the table,” or 
brace of tickets for the theatre:—what are 
these when compared with the monthly divi- 
dends paid by ealico printers or their agents 
into the hands of the managers of shipping 
houses? ‘The calico printer feels the bribery 
of his servant a direct wrong done himself, and 
so it is; but, bribing the servant of a shipper 
is quite another affair, and thereanent the 
printer is silent. How many of the firms re- 


“presented at the Clarence Hotel meeting were 


then, and are still, paying “ tips” of from one 
to one and a half per cent. on the work done 
by them for foreign shippers? There was not 
a printer, sir, at that meeting who, while he 
denounced bribery, was not fully conscious 
that the printers themselves were immersed to 
the very lips in the abomination; ay, and out 
of it contriving to put ‘‘money in their purse.” 
Those who take the initiative in great reforms, 
should be, like the wife of Cæsar, above suspi- 
cion. Let the printers set their own house in 
order, and keep it so. They have determined 
to place their servants beyond the reach of 
temptation ; let them as magnanimously re- 
solve upon not tempting the servants of others. 

I will now give you a brief outline of the way 
in which busiuess is donein the great majority 
of our foreign shipping houses ; remarkiug, by 
way of parenthesis, that I do not speak from 
this man’s say or that, but from the accumu- 
lated experience of fourteen years passed in 
the factory, the printworks, and the ware- 
house. 

The eutire business of a shipping house is 
entrusted, with the exceptiou of the foreign 
correspondence, to two persons. The first of 
these is the counting-house man. His know- 
ledge of the warehouse business is limited, 
necessarily so, or at best but theoretical. The 
second is the warehouse, and must of necessity 
be the practical man. As a general rule, 
all orders in reference to business pass through 
the first: and into his hands, as an invariable 
rule, pass all and every of the best “tips.” 
Now, sir, when I tell you that in every ¢rans- 
action, from the sale of tabs to a ragman to 
the buying and printing the piece of cloth 
from which they are torn, the Alpha and 
Omega of every such transaction is “tips ”— 
* tips’ —“*¢ tips” —you will believe me, that a 
protective socicty of shippers would be by no 
means a had thing. In seme cases the heads 
of the two departments go in, as it is termed, 
at the “ tips,’ | But this, sir, is rare. The 
couuting-house man is lord paramount, A 1: 
and will rarely condescend to share his ‘“ tips,” 
and, by consequenee, his secrets, with A 2. 
Still from A l in the counting-house, to tlie 
smallest boy in the establishment everyone, 
man and boy, “has his price’—his peculiar 


“tip.” The ragmau dispenses threepences 
among the boys, that his “ tabs” may be made 
fat ; the patchwork buyer makes it sixpence ; 
the fent dealer a shilling, with one-and-a-half 
going to A 1, and mayhap, a half to A 2, 
‘Then there is the printer, who not unfrequent- 
ly pays a “tip” of one and one and-a-half 
on the gross amount of work done monthly: 
the finisher as often doing the same, particu- 
larly if, in addition to finishing, he should 
have the making up and packing of the goods 
snished. Wheu, however, as is now generally 
therule, the shipper makes-up and packs 
his own goods, A 1 is in for a better thing 
still. He orders all the packing materials,— 
canvass, tar, bags, iron hoops, ropes, tags, 
cases, &c.; and out of these, next to the prin- 
ter’s, comes the “ fat tips.” Then there is the 
“ carriers’ tip,” and not unfrequently a good 
tip during summer holidays from the con- 
signees at Liverpool. To these and the tips 
from gray cloth manufacturers and agents, 
dyers, stiffeners, hotpressers, paper-makers, 
ticket-printers, &c. and you may form some 
idea of the way in which business is done in a | 
shippiug house. | 
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Now, sir, what must be the natural fruits 
ofa system like this? Comment would be 
superfluous. Yet such a system exists as 
truly and certainly as I pen these lines. From 
its core to its remotest ramification the system 
is one mass of dishonesty aud corruption. The 
calico-printers may and doubtless do feel it 
severely ; they must know its fearfully depraved 
character ; but if they desire its total abolition 
let them begin at the beginning, for at present 
they are as deep in the mud as others are in 
the mire. In the forthcoming statistics of 
corruption practised upon their servants, let 
them give also the amounts practised by 
themselves. Let them come fairly out of the 
abomination, informing the shippers and the 
world of mal-practices into which a bitter 
necessity has led them. If they will do this 
they can work, and to some purposc, in the 
cause of renovation. To see business trans- 
actions based upon a fair and honourable 
footing will gratify none more thau, sir, 
yours, Mio. 


Manchester, January llth, 1852. 


Wungarian Beaders, 


mammans cohen? 


We subjoin a portrait gallery of Hungarian 
leaders and martyrs, to complete that picture 
of Hungarian History and Insurrection which 
has been given iu the “ Notes,” a picture 
painted iu the colors of truth, not with the 
miserable varnish of claptrap spurious enthu- 
siasm; a picture, on which many a good de- 
mocrat, who agrees with the writer on the 
principles of Democracy, has looked with an 
evil eye—nay ! in looking on which he appears 
to haye become the foe of the writer—(who 
has mauy in his mind while penning these 
He Unaccountable perversion and preju- 
dice! as though, while a man’s principles of 
democracy were sound, you ought to blame 
him for giving you the real facts of A case on 
which you have beeu misguided ard misled! 
Faets, which are proven to be such by evidence, 
on which no one can hesitate or doubt for a 
single moment! : 


I.—BEM. 


Joseph Bem, a Pole, born at Tarnow, in 
Galicia, in the year 1795, studied at Cracow, 


and subsequently entered the Military School 
at Warsaw. He took part in Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign of 1812, as a lieutenant of 
the horse-artillery. In 1819 the Russian 
Grand Duke Constantine, viceroy of Poland, 
re-orgauised the Polish army, and Bem was, 
on this occasion, promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, and appointed teacher in the Artillery 
School at Warsaw. He then wrote a treatise 
on his experiments with Congreve rockets, 
which was published at Weimar in 1820. He 
became suspected of harbouring liberal opiuions, 
and was brought before three courts-martial 
in succession! He therefore left the service, 
and quitted Warsaw in 1825. Repairing to 
Lemberg, he devoted himself to mechanical 
science, and published a work on the steam- 
engine, 

On the 29th of November, 1830, occurred 
the great insurrection at Warsaw, and the 
revolutionary government appointed him, as 
major, to a command in the horse-artillery. 
He signalised himself at the battles of Iganie 
and Ostrolenka, he was raised to the grade of 
colonel, then to that of general, and to the 
commaud-in-chief of the Polish artillery. 

On the fall of Warsaw he retired to France, 
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and then entered into engagements with Don 
Pedro of Portugal, for raising a Polish legion 
in his service, which was, however, never called 
out. He afterwards proceeded to Lisbon and 
Madrid, but failed in obtaiuiug employment 
at either place. In Paris, to which he then 
returned, he tried, but in vain, to establish a 
Polyteehnie Soeiety and a scientifie jourual, 
and oeeupied himself during some years with 
mechanics and tuition in a system of artifieial 
memory. 

In 1847 he visited Loudon—and was ope- 
rated on by Liston, the eminent surgeon, for 
a spent ball which had beeu for years in his 
leg. Repairiug to Oxford for ehange of air, 
beeome necessary in his state of health, he 
attempted to raise elasses for instruction in 
mnemonies—but, not being able to speak Eng- 
lish (though he eould read it) and being then 
unable to walk except on erutches, owing to 
the surgical operation he had undergoue, he 
failed in his attempt. 

When the Hungarian insurrection broke 
out in 1848, he was, as already narrated iu 
this work, entrusted with an important eom- 
mand in the south—and the service he then 
rendered saved the revolutionary eause from 
an earlier defeat than that which it experi- 
euced. When the war was at an end, lie fled 
to Turkey, and embraeed the Moslem faith, 
as the only step that eould render him eligible 
for a eommand in the Turkish army, his 
eclebrated motto being “ My ouly religion is 
hatred to Russia.” He died in Asiatic Turkey, 
under cireumstanees strongly favouring a 
belief that he fell the victiai of Russian poi- 
son. 


I].—GENERAL GUYON. 


« Some twenty years ago,” says the “ Exa- 
miner,” ‘a young Englishman, named Guyou, 
entcred the Austrian military service, in which 
he in time attained the rank of eaptain. In 
the meanwhile he had become attaehcd to the 
daughter of Field-marshal Baron Spleny, the 
commander of the Hungarian Life-guards. 
Upon his marriage with this amiable lady he 
left the army, and took some land upon which 
he ycsided, happy in the circle of his family, 
and in the general esteem of his neighbours. 
When, in’ September 1848, the hordes of Jel- 
lachich were poured into Hungary, and Kos- 
suth’s fiery words ealled the whole nation to 
arms, Guyon, long conneeted and thoroughly 
sympathising with the liberal party, offered 
his serviees as a volunteer. He was immedi- 


ately invested with the command of au | 


ill-armed battalion of landsturm (general 
levy), and at the hedd of this he eontri- 
buted to the defeat of Jellachich at Su- 
karo. In the month of Ovtober he aceom- 
pauied the Hungarian army to the Leitha, 
and was eugaged iu the battle of Sehwechat, 
fought on the 30th. This reneontre took 
plaee under the walls of Vienua itself, but as 
the Viennese did uot support the Hungarian 
attaek upon the Imperialists by a sally, the 
Huugarian general, Moga, was eompelled to 
beat a retreat. It was executed in tolerably 
steady order, however, and without molesta- 
tion by Windischgratz, who did not venture 
a pursuit. The moral impressiou of this in- 
eomplete battle was depressing. Vicnna sur- 
rendered to the Imperial generals; but the 
gallaut style in which the Hungarian right 
wing carried the village of Mannswerth with 
the bayonet was not forgotten in the Hun- 
garian ranks. Guyon was the hero of that 
day. At the head of his battalion he three 
times repulsed the Screzans of Jellaehieh ; his 
horse was shot under him, but he seized his 
pistols and led his men to the eharge on foot ; 
arming them, as fast as he could, with the 
muskets of the slain Austrians, in place of 
the seythes which many of them earried. He 
was promoted to the rank of colonel, on the 
field itself, and in this capacity shared in the 
suceceding campaign. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber the Imperial general, Simonich. at the 
head of 15,000 men, attacked the town of Tyr- 
nan. ‘This is an open place, and ineapable of 
arcgular resistance; but Guyon, determined 
upon saving the honor of the Hungarian 
arms, defended it with unabated vigour till 
night put a stop to the combat; and on this 
desperate service he had only a force of 1800 
men. At Debreeziu he was raised to the rank 
of general. General Guyou did not possess the 
necessary qualifications for an independent 
command ; but his liou-like, unflinching cou- 
rage, rendered him one of the ablest exccutors 
of Gorgey’s plan. Wis inen loved him enthu- 
siastically, because, though he ean only speak 
to them in broken Hungarian, he cheerfully 
shared with them in all the fatigues of the 
war, and was invariably to be found at the 
head of an assaulting column. The name of 
Guyon is French, and the general springs from 
one of the noblest families in the sonth of 
France : but his ancestors settled two centuries 
ago in England, aud on this aeeount the Hun- 
garians take an especial pleasure in looking 
upou General Guyon as the representative, 
among themselves, of English valour.” 

Geucral Guyon is now in the Turkish ser- 
vice as Pasha of Damascus. 
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(Continued from p. 752 No. 38.) 
riotously, aud tumultuously continue for one 
hour after such proclamation, they will be now, 
by 1 Vie. c.91, liable to transportation for life, 
or for any term not less than fifteen years, or 
imprisonment not exeeeding three years. 
Persons preventing such proclamation from 
heing made arc liable to the;same punishment. 
Persons so assembled, and not dispersing 
within the hour, may be seized, and taken 
hefore a justice, and if in making resistanec 
they are killed, the persons killing them shall 
be indemnified. 

By 39 Geo. 3,c. 79, called the ‘‘ Correspon- 
ding Society Act,” societies, the members of 
which, shall take unlawful oaths, or where 
the names of some of the members shall be 
kept secret from the society at large, or which 
shall be composed of different divisions or 
branches, or of different parts acting in any 
manner separately for each other, or of which 
any part shall have any separate president, or 
other officer appointed for such part, shall be 
deemed unlawful comhinations and econfede- 
racies. This enactment is not to extend to 
lodges of Freemasons, to meetings of Quakers, 
nor to any meeting or society for purposes of 
a religious or charitable nature- only, and in 
which no other matters shall be diseussed. 

All meetings for the purpose of training or 
drilling to the use of arins, or practising 
military exercise without the authority of the 
queen, or the lieutenant, ‘or two magistrates 
of the county, are unlawful. 60 Geo. 3, and 
l Geo. 4,c. 1. 

By 57 Geo. 3, c. 19, s. 23, it is not lawful 
for any person to convene any meeting of 
more than fifty persons, or for more than fifty 
persons to ineet in any street, square, or open 
place in Westminster, or Middlesex, within 
one mile from Westminster Hall (except at 
Covent Garden), for the purpose of cousidering 
matters in church or state, on any day on 
which parliament shall meet, or on any day 
on which the court shall sit in Westminster 
Hall. 

Places of lecturing, debating or reading, fo 
the purpose of raising money from the persons 
vdmitted, are deemed disorderly, unless pre- 
viously licensed. 


By the Bill of Rights (1 W. and M. sess. 2, | 


c. 2), it is declared to he the right of the sub- 
jects to petition the king, and all commitments 
and prosecutions for such petitioning are 
illegal; but a statute passed in ‘the reign of 
Charles II., against ¢umudtuous petitioning, is 
still in force. 


Upon an indictment against H. Hunt and 
others for a conspiracy, and unlawfully meet- 
ing together with persons unknown, ;for the 
purpose of exeiting discontentand cissaffeetion, 
at which meeting H. Hunt was the chairman, 
it was holden that resolutions passed at a for- 
mer meeting assembled a short ‘time before, 
in a distant place, but at which H. Hunt also 
presided, and the avowed object of which 
mecting was the same as that of the meeting 
mentioned ım the indictment, were admissible 
in evidence, to shew the intention of H. Hunt 
in assembling and attending the meeting in 
question. And it was holden that a copy of 
these resolutions, delivered by H. Hunt to the 
witness at the time of the former meeting, as 
the resolutions then intended to be proposed, 
and which corresponded with those which the 
witness heard read from a written paper, was 
admissible, without producing the original. 

In the same ease, it appeared that large 
bodies of men had eome to the meeting in 
question from a distanee, marehing in regular 
order, resembling a military march; and it 
was holden to be admissible evidence, to shew 
the character and intention of the meeting, 
that within two days of the time at which it 
took place, considerable numbers were seen 
training and drifing before daybreak, at a 
place from which one of these hodics had 
come to the meeting; and upon their dis- 
covering the persons who saw them, they ill- 
treated them, and forced one of them to take 
an oath never to be a king’s man again. And 
it was also admitted as evidence for the same 
purpose, that any body of men, in their pro- 
gress to the mecting, on passing the honse of 
the person who had bcen so ill-treated, ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of his conduct by 
hissing. ‘ 

It was decided in this case, that parol evi- 
denceof inscriptions and devices on banners and 
flags displayed at a meeting, is admissible, 
without producing the originals. 

And another point was also deeided in this 
case, namely; that upon the indictment in 
question, evidence of the supposed misconduct 
of those who dispersed the meeting was not 
admissible. 

In another ease, where the question was, 
with what intention a great number of persons 
assemhled to drill, declarations made by those 
assembled and in the act of drilling, and fur- 
ther deelarations made by others who were 
procecding to the place, and solicitations made 
' by them to others to accompany them, deela- 
| ratory of their object, were held to be admis- 
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sible in evidence, for the purpose of showing 
their object. And in general, evidence is 
admissible to show that the meeting caused 
alarm and apprehension, and to prove infor- 
mation given to the civil authorities, and the 
measures taken by them in consequence of 
such information. 

lt was held by the judges on the special 
commision of 1830 and 1831, at Salisbury, 
that the prisoners must first be identified as 
forming part of the crowd before the riot is 
proved, and the fifteen judges confirmed the 
holding of the special commission. 


‘Where several were indicted for a'riot, it 
was moved that the prosecutor might ame 
two or three, and try it against them, and 
that the rest might enter into a rule to plead 
not guilty (guilty, if others were found guilty), 
and a rule was made accordingly; this being 
to prevent the charges in putting them all to 
plead. 

The punishment for offences of the nature 
of riots, or unlawful assemblies, at common 
law, is fine and imprisonment, in proportion 
to the circumstances of the offence. 


Womaws Wrongs. 


A NOVEL.—IN 


FOUR BOOKS, 


I.—TuHe Workine-MAn’s WI¥FeE.* 
Il.—Tuxz Youne MILiiner.t 
Ii].—Tue Traprsman’s DAUGHTER. 
IV.—-Tuz Lapy or TITLE. 


Boox 3.—THe TrapesMAN’s DAUGHTER. 


V1I.— MARRIAGE. 

Witte Edward gave his mind, daily more 
and more to his favorite literary tastes, 
—while he neglected, daily, more and more 
his cousin Laura, the commercial transactions 
of the firm of Trenton and Ellman extended 
continually wider. Mr. Eliman,.the junior 
partner, had of late undertaken several specu- 
lations on his own account, and with re- 
markable success. His capital had been 
nearly doubled, and he began to entertain 
a design, of which he would not as much as 
dreamt of a few years before. This project he 
subjeeted to an arithmetieal examination, and 
found that the total was favorable to his 
interests. Accordingly, he at once set about 
realising the ‘‘ transaction.” 

In pursuance of this resolve, the very next 
morning, he began to be extraordinarily po- 
lite to Laura. He actually entered three 
items for her in the principal ledger, and 
mended for her a dozen pens. Mr. Ellman 
had never been known to do such a thing be 
fore. But his attentions did not stop with this. 
On Laura’s birthday he gave her a perpetual 
calendar in a red morocco-case, and a papier- 
maehe inkstand, with a letter-weigher at- 
tached! When he thought his eonduct had 
been sufficiently delicate and significative, one 
day, haying balanced a mutual aeeount to- 


gether, he asked Mr. Trenton for the hand of 
his daughter. Tec worthy grocer had not 
been blind to the unusual generosity of his 
partner. He had understood its meaning, 
and at onee had reeourse to an arithmetical 
caleulation of loss and profit by the proposed 
transaction. Having balanced aecounts, as- 
eertained Ellinan’s share in the eoneern, and 
eonsidered that by the projected marriage 
his daughter’s dowry would not go out of the 
firm, he eame to the eonclusion ‘that the 
business would be profitable, and that he was 
justified in giving into it. 

Mr. Ellman, therefore, did not at all sur- 
prise, his partner, who with the utmost ap- 
parent openness and cordiality ratified the 
conditions of the BARGAIN, to the mutual 
satisfaction of the two contracting parties. 

In the evening Mr. Trenton informed his 
daughter, after finishing the day’s accounts 
with her, of what arrangements had been 
entered into. 

Whether it was surprise, or any other 
cause, the young girl turned deadly pale, and. 
then fell senseless to the ground. 

Mr. Trenton felt assured “it was because 
she had. been working too hard, and the room 
was very elose.”’ 

Nevertheless, they were obliged to carry 
Laura to her room, where she remained pros- 


* ¢ The Workingman’s Wife,” commenced in No. 27, and ended in No, 31. 
t “ The_Young Milliner,” commenced in No. 32, and ended in No. 36, 
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trate with a violent fever for upwards of a 
mouth. 

Messrs. Trenton and Ellman were very 
much annoyed at this “accident,” for the 
latter wanted to make a journey to Liverpool 
to look after a ship, and “ this business threw 
everything else back.” 

Mr. Trenton, however, went twice, daily, 
to his daughtcr’s room, and said,— 

“How are you, my dear! You're better, 
eh? Ah, you’re Icss pale. Make haste and 
get well, love! for this illness of your’s throws 
us all back. Above all, don’t get low-spirited. 
Eat! drink! sleep! Look at me—I’m never 
ill! But then I work hard. You don’t take 
exercise enough, my dear. That’s what 
makes you ill!” 

And the worthy man, having gone through 
his accounts, sallied off to ’change. 

Edward had heard of his cousin’s intended 
marriage on the same day on which she had 
beeu informed. His uncle confided it to him 
with the solemn air, usual in revealing those 
secrets that are entrusted to all the world, 

The young man had felt astonishmeut and 
anger—anger to a painful degree. He certainly 
was innoccnt of harbouring any conscious love 
for Laura,—still, he, unaccountably to himself, 
experienced a fecling of jealousy and anger. 
Unahle to explain his own feelings to himself, 
he found an apparent solution for them in 
indignation at the idea that the whole trans- 
aetion should have been merely a commercial 
exchange between the two partners, and that 
the young girl should have been looked on 
only as an article of merchandise. 

Then, he fclt annoyed that the young girl 
herself should thus let herself be transferred 
without a particle of love; and he asked him- 
self, what difference there was between the wo- 
man who sold herself body and soul to'a hus- 
band for a social position, and the prostitute 
who sells hersclf to the libertine for the bread 
that shall save her lifc,—uuless it is, that the 
first makes the hetter bargain, and that a 
parson plays the broker. 

Edward felt nothing but disgust and scorn 
for Laura. 

Meanwhile the lattcr had recovered. -She 
eame down stairs, walked, answered much as 
usual, except that an indefinable stupor seemed 
to possess her whole being. She would sit 
for hours erect and motionless in her red arm- 
ehair—her face white and expressionless, her 
eyes fixed, her head erect, her hands folded on 
her lap. It would have been difficult to divine 


quiet. The doctor said she suffered from 
“nervous weakness” and that there was no 
eausc for uneasiness. The date for the mar- 
riage was therefore fixed—and eight days be- 
fore the appointed time Laura was sent into 
the country (the wedding was to take place at 
the farm,) to re-invigorate her health, and to 
make the necessary preparationt. 

Edward seemed to take no interest in any 
of the proceedings. 

At last the day arrived. All was bustle in 
the village. The bridegroom glowed in white kid 
gloves, white waistcoat, and white silk stockings 
—a man of great importanee—for he made 
the most of this one out of the four only times 
of life in which men, such as he, attract atten- 
tion: birth, marriage, death, and burial. As 
to Edward. he kept aloof as much as possible. 

The ceremony had been prepared with some 
show of expenditure: for Mr. Trenton said, 
“ that the eredit of the firm required a display 
on such an oceasion, and, as a daughter was 
given in marriage only once in a man’s life,” 
(he had only one daughter,) ‘he had resolved 
to make a sacrifice.” 

Edward was astonished at the unusual ge- 
nerosity cf his unele, and beheld his cousin 
giving orders, or receiving the gratulation of 
her “ friends ” (!) with far less embarrassment 
than he had ever seen in her before. This 
renewed his anger. He had always abhorred 
these publie displays on oceasions so delicate, 
where heart should speak to heart alone—but 
in which the most secret ritual of the soul is 
dragged through the mire of publie observation, 
and exposed to the malignant sneer of the 
ribald companies—to whom the blush of mo- 
esty but gives room for loose thoughts or idle 
jests! 

Edward would have wished to take the wife 
of his choice secretly and silently from the 
whirl of society, and then, in some quiet nook, 
unknown and unsuspected, breathe to her 


those first “sweet words, shed over her those 


first sweet Iccks, hehold on her face those first 
sweet blushes, that it is deseeration for any 
one else to see, or hear, or share! 

As for Laura, her stony apathy scemed con- 
tinually to inercase. She appeared to hear 
—to notice nothing. One would have supposed 
her to have lapsed into insensibility, were it 
not that a wild and haggard eye wandered at 
times to where Edward stood aloof and alone. 

The day passed like most days of the kind 
—the young ladics took home reticules well 
filled with cake—the young men indulged in 
many a sly jest—and the guests departed, de- 


whether a thought stirred beneath that icy | lighted to have killed a few more hours. 
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THE “STAR” versus TRUTH. 


Friday Night, January 23rd, 1852. 


Once more I stop the Press to answer, howcver reluctantly, the gross personalities con- 
tained in the Edition of the * Northern Star” just issued. That Editor, who abused (without 
right) his predecessor, for using personal and virulent diatribe, has now exceeded all pre- 
cedents in that line, and laid himself open to a legal action, if I chose to waste time or 
money against so idle an attack. The accusations are in substance as follows :— 

1.—Mr. O'Connor proposed a Convention to be holden at Manchester in January, 1851. 
J was one of those who opposed it, and ‘destroyed the movement in Manchester.” 

Answer :—Thank God it was opposed, and “destroyed.” It did take place, and the 
whole country knows the treacherous attempt that was harboured under that Convention to 
destroy the movement. 

As to Mr. O'Connor's “ proposing that Convention "—-Mr. O'Connor was made the dupe 
of designing parties, who abused him, and tried to destroy Aim at the Convention when 
they had got him there. See the “Star” of those dates. 

2.—I voted at tho Executive Committee that the Convention should be held in 
March. 

Answer:—Aye! and in Manchester, too—because my opposition was not factious—I was 
ready, for one, to vote on the movement. My colleagues voted against me—Mr. O'Connor 
alone voting with me. So much for factious opposition. How the Executive “got into debt 
by my reckless folly,” I am at aloss to conceive. But nearly all the money sent for cards, 
was for Members enrolled during and through my tuurs. That's not very like “ getting the 
Executive into debt.” 

3.—Before Election, I blame candidates for withholding from Election, and then I resign 
myself, 

ae :—Yes! Had they not withdrawn, there would have been no reason for my 
resigning—for we should have had a respectable Executive. If I aimed at ‘“ Dictatorship,” 
I should not call for the most popular and most talented men in the movement to be my 
colleagues, but should be glad to see them “ shelved.” d 

4.—I degrade Chartism by forcing myselfinto a Trades’ Meeting. 

Answer :—No! The Trades’ Meeting degrades itself by vefusing to hear me because I am 
a Chartist. I went, not as a Chartist, but as a man, intcrested in the efforts and struggles 
of my fellow Countrymen. Surely, because I am a Chartist, I am not disenfranchised from 
expressing an opinion on Trades’ Questions! ; , 

5.—I am opposed to working-men enjoying the profits of their own labor and capital by 
co-operation and yet am proud of desplaying the title of Esquire, and Barrister at Law. 

Answer:—lI never have shown myself opposed to workingmen living on the fair reward 
of their own labour—but on their living on the earnings of others, and calling it co-opera- 
tion.—As to the title of Esquire, though I have a legal right to it (which most who use 
it have not,) the Chartist localities well know that wherever I have seen it on the placards 
of Meetings &c., I have objected to it; on the cover of my ‘ Notes” I never use it, and 
I explicitly direct my letters there to be addressed merely: “ Ernest Jones.” But it is 
puerile to reply to such nonsense. i 

6.—I complain of advantage being taken of “the worn-out warrior,” and no one has 
done more to wear him out. I have lived on Mr. O’Connor’s bounty for years. He paid 

my trial—he paid for oakum-picking. 
eee I have never been one of anne who ran Mr. O'Connor down. In the day of his 
power, I expressed my opinion openly and honorably, whenever I dissented from him on 
political matters. In the hour of his illness and difficulty I defend him against those who 
have betrayed him, and now try to live upon his spoil andname. I never lived on Mr. O’Connor’s 
bounty. I was editor of the “Star” and “ Labourer,” and received my salary for my work. 
But when the National Assembly was to meet in “48, Mr. O'Connor told me, “if you let 
yourself be elected on that, you shall no longer, be Editor of the ‘ Star.” J felt it my duty to 
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sit on the Assembly when clected,—and then threwup a paid Editorship for ever, for an 
unpaid sent in the People’s Delegation, : S 

As to Mr. O'Connor's paying Macnamara, —when I eame out on bail from Newgate, I 
expressed, at Osborne’s Llotel, in presence of Mr. O'Connor and the Defence Committee, — 
“that L preferred defeuding myself—and that, if one farthing of money for the defence was to 
come out of Mr. O'Connor's pocket, I peremptorily refused to have counsel. f 

Mr. Julian Harncy is my witness to this, as also the entire Defenee Committee—and at 
Macnamara’s ¢rivl, this resolve of mine was brought forward as evidence by Mr. O'Connor's 
counsel and witnesses. 5 

For what took place while ‘I was in prison, not allowed to reeeive letters, or to send them, 
or to speak with any one, exeept once in three months, and then only for twenty minutes, in 
presence of turnkeys, and not allowed to allude to such subjects, —for that I cannot be held 
answerable. That rests with the Chartist body, not with me. 

7.—I blame the “ Star” for seeking circulation from the Trades’ and Co-operation, yet say 
a people's paper should not neglect any of the pevple’s movements. 

Answer: Yes—what I blame the “Star,” for is, its treachery, its burking and its false- 
hood,—and not for reporting Trades’ Movements and Co-opertion, but for “ neglecting” the 
Charter. 

8.—I tell Mr. Holyoake that I do not eseape my liability as member of the Exeeutive, yet I 
figure in the Gazette this very week. 

Answer: I should not have made myself more liable by remaining on the Executive, for if 
the protection of the Insolvency Court frees me after resigning, it would free me before it. 

But the point scems to be, that I take the benefit of the Insolvency Act. What blame 
attaches to this, nuless I do it beeause of something dishonorable. Now, why do I do it? 
You shall hear, since I am compelled to speak out. 

Ever siuce I came out of prison I have been struggling with the most poignant difficulties— 
the severest poverty. Jam not ashamed to confess it. I have never paraded it. Now self- 
defence forces me to answer this attack. With a large family, in failing health, few pens 
would describe what I have suffered, but there are many of our best men who know it. 
During this period, a public subscription has often becn proposed, even eommenced for me. 
You know I declined it, and put a stop to it, in order that none might be able to point to 
“‘the poor gentleman’ living on the movement.” No! at least my usefulness shall not be 
impaired by any imputation being cast upon my motives. 

Why do I now take the benefit of the Insolvent’s Act? Because Mr. John Taylor, surgeon 
of 64, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, for having attended my wife during her dangerous illness, 
"while I was in prison, had a judgment aud eommitment-summons against me for his aceount. 
I could not pay it. My wife lias just had a three month’s dangerous illness ; she is just 
recovering. My imprisonment would have alarmed and agitated her to the imminent peril 
of her life, and would have left ine without any ineans of providing for my family. 

Trenerors I have sought the proteetion of the Court. 

During this time, while the catastrophe was pending, I have had repeated offers of publie 
assistanee from Chartist friends—a  subseription would have served me—lI.still 
refused, Nay, during this very period I have refused fees, when offered, from poor men for 
law business done for them. They snow this in Todmorden and Manchester, and Halifax, 
and Bristol, and very—very many other places. 

Now then, what does the trafficking editor of the traitor paper say in the vindieation of 
the language that lie uses towards me. l 

Not one word has lie said in refutation of the eharges brought against himself, because he 
cannot. , 

Friends! I must apologise for putting this answer in the “Notes.” The press is closed 
against me! You don’t wish me to let myself be stabbed by cowards, and not to vindieate 
my eharaeter before your eyes. 


Ernest JONES. 
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A full report of a discussion which took 
place in the Odd Fellow’s Hall, St. James’s 
Road, Halifax, on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings, the 26th and 28th of J anuary, 1852, 
between Mr. Ernest Jones and Mr., Lloyd 
Jones; when Mr. Ernest Jones undertook to 
vindicate the following propositions :— 

lst.—“ That Co-operation cannot be success- 
fully carried out without first obtaining the 
-Political Rights of the People.” 

2.— The errorsof the present Movement. 
Showing that it carries within it the germs of 
dissolution ; would inflict a renewed evil on 
the masses of the people, and is essentially 
destructive of the real principles of Co-opera- 
tion: instead of abrogating profit-mongering, 
it recreates it; instead of counteracting com- 
petition, it re-establishes it; instead of pre- 
yenting centralization, it renews it, merely 
transferring the role from one set of actors to 
another.” 


First Nigut’s Discussion. 
The room was crowded in every part, one 


penny being charged for admission to the body Í 


of the hall, and twopence to the platform, 
the number present being about 1300. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Ernest Jones, se- 
conded by Mr. Lloyd Jones, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER SHACKLETON was unani- 
mously called to the chair, and opened the 
meeting by stating the conditions of the dis- 
cussion, namely, that Mr. Lloyd Jones open 
the discussion by a speech of half-an-hour, 
and that Mr. Ernest Jones follow in a speech 
of equal length ; and that they lave each two 
speeches after of twenty minutes each, Mr. 
Ernest Jones closing the discussion. There 
had {he said) also been another resolution 
passed by the Committee, which he would read 
to them, namely, ‘* That a request be made to 
the meeting that no approbation or disappro- 
bation be manifested.” It was important that 
this should be adhered to for the sake of the 
subjects being fairly discussed—for the sake 
of time ; inasmuch as approbation or disap- 
probation neither added to an argument nor 
furnished a new one, nor strengthened that 
which was advanced. (Hear, hear.) There- 
fore he trusted that every man in the room 
would see the necessity of constituting himself 
a policeman over his own actions during the 
progress of the discussion and the business he 
had to perform would be very light. 
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Mr. Shackleton then stated the propositions 
to be discussed, and introduced to the meet- 
ing 

Mr. Luoyp Jones, who rose and said, It 
would perhaps be as well if at the commence- 
ment of the discussion he explained to them 
the reason why he was there. They were 
aware that the Co-operative Movement had 
been opposed by his opponent (Mr. Ernest 
Jones), and that he (Mr. Lloyd Jones) had 
been a party engaged in that movement, and 
approved not only of the principles, but of 
the practices of that movement; and also 
that that movement had not been forced into 
a premature existence by the agitation of any 
orator, or by any parties seeking to promote a 
selfish purpose, but had grown up amongst the 
people themselves, and partook of whatever 
of justice, fairness, and honesty there was 
amongst the people everywhere. Therefore 
any justice, fairness, or honesty that was in 
it had been put there by the people themselves, 
and not by anybody outside of them. He 
not only came there on as a matter in which he 
himself was interested, but he came to vindi- 
cate what he believed to be honorable and 
honest proceedings upon the part of those who 
called themselves co-operators. Previous to 
doing so, he would endeavour to make himself 
clearly and distinctly understood. Standing 
before them to justify that movement was not 
to him personally a matter of pleasure, not 
personally a matter of profit. It was because 
he wished to see that movement successful for 
their sakes—because le wished to see no mis- 
understanding going abroad in relation to that 
movement—because he wished to see them by 
their own efforts helping each other, and be- 
stowing upon each other, by the influence 
which they could give each other, when asso- 
ciated together for business purposes. It was 
only because he wished to see that self-deve- 
lopment, that moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, and that increased comfort which he 
believed that movement would bring to them— 
it was only for that reason that le was there 
before them that night to vindicate it. Now, 
what was that movement? Let any manu for 
a moment imagine that a number of the inha- 
bitants of Halifax, Bradford, Rochdale, or 
any other town ; that scores and hundreds of 
the working-people of Lancashire aud York- 
shire, associate together, as is the case in al- 
most every town in Scotland, and many of the 
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towns in the Midland, Western, and Southern | of the comforts of life—his children growing 


counties of England. He would say that any 
man who put to them the possibility of these 
people spontaneously putting into existence a 
movement, a business, a principle that had 
dishonesty for its foundation, was doing a 
great wrong to the intentions and the honor- 
able character which he (Mr. L. Jones) be- 
lieved to belong to the working people of this 
country. Now co-operation meant, that a 
number of people, not strong enough to do bu- 
siness isolatorily, should unite to do business 
collectively. As a matterof principle they saw 
so much of scrambling, of personal injury and 
individual suffering in the competitive system 
as at present carried on—that those people 
believing themselves to he too weak to grapple 
with those things individually, had united 
their means for the purpose of meeting and 
overcoming them. This co-operative movement 
then was based upon that principle, that indivi- 
dually you are not strong enough to grapple with 
the evils of the position that you occupy, and that 
you have united your means—you have 
eluhbed your intellects to meet that which 
singly you could not meet. It is co-operation 
in men’s minds—people, not kings and go- 
vernments—the people have united for the 
purpose of self-employment, and then there 
is co-operation for the purpose of distrihuting 
amongst the people those articles which they 
require for their daily and weekly consump- 
tion, seeing that amongst the manufactu- 
rers great wealth is acquired by trading with 
and upon the people, by using the people for 
individual purposes. Thus uniting capital 
they give to lahor its due participation in the 
advantages of its use, They helieved that 
large fortunes had grown up in the hands of 
a few people, and that those fortunes were not 
used—never had been used for the purpose 
of giving to the people their fair share of 
that comfort and happiness which, through 
large means, could and ought to be enjoyed by 
the people. They had intheir town, and 
every town, a large number of manufacturers 
who had very small beginnings a few years 
back. Those who have these establishments 
use their money in connection with the labor 
of the people, dispose of the article that is 
produced, and take to themselves the profits 
of the transaction, giving to the honest- 
working people just as much wages as they 
can command when idle fellow-laborers are 
competing for the job. This is an evil. This 
state of things is not founded upon justice, 
There ought to be no desire in the breast of 
guy man to injure or rob his fellow-mau. 
No man having faculties and moral powers 
should be so ysed, because he is accidentally 
rich, When & man seeg his family destitute 


up in ignorance,—when he -knows this, and 
has 4 desire to educate them, through a pure 
love to his own family—through a pure desire 
to elevate those who depend upon him, he has 
aright to use all the power he possesses for 
the purpose of doing that good to his family 
which they demand. He cannot meet those 
evils singly,—he cannot meet the mauufac- 
turer singly,—he is completely powerless by 
himself,—he has only to discover some new 
method of producing the article, as well as 
to improve those methods, to hit: upon any 
plan of putting labor into the streets—of 
cheapening production, and his end is an- 
swered. He cannot compete with the rich 
manufacturer singly. They therefore said to 
the people, seeing that you cannot compete 
successfully singly, that it is naturally 
the tendency of capital to press more 
and more upon labor, and deprive it more 
and more of its fair share of that which it 
produces, it is the duty of the laborer to 
look to his right, and to say that he is‘as- 
sisting his brother to do that which he could 
not do in his weakness,—he asks them to 
unite and render that strong aid, in order 
that they may do that upon principles which 
has never been done for them hefore. He 
believed that every working-man that united 
with them with that inteution, did that which 
could not be in any sense considered criminal. 
For if a man could, by association with his 
fellow-men, be induced to give up spending 
his money at the public-house, and unite with 
his honest, sober neighbour, he had at least 
done something that was not blame-worthy, 
and ought not to be condemned by his fellow 
working-man, Now, the first-effort of the 
co-operator was to unite himself with his 
fellow laboring-man to get the machinery by 
what capital they possessed between them 
into their own-power, Small parts at first— 
very small indeed ; but still let them get as 
much as they can into their power, using it 
for their own purposes, instead of allowing it 
to remain in the power of others, to be used 
against them, and to their injury. Now this 
was co-operation for protection, as far as they 
could carry it; aud he was not ashamed to 
tell them that he was engaged in this work— 
that it was his business entirely to see what 
could be done for the purpose of putting 
working-men in that position. In London 
they had several associations of working-men 
who were carrying out their views by capital 
advanced to them, in some instances, by sub- 
scrihed capital in others; they were using 
their own portion for their own undertakings, 
disposing of that which they prodiiced, instead 
| of promoting capital by taking the whole of 
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the profits they were giving only to capital 
that which was-deemed its fair share of the 
profits. Well, now, that was the first form 
of association—for producing the things that 
are needed. That was the kind of associa- 
tion by ‘which the working-man is neces- 
sitated to be made the master of his own posi- 
tion, where the machine shall not displace 
him, but shall be made to work for his 
good, and for the comfort of his family 
—where he should not be stunned in 
his position, but by taking hoid of that in- 
strument the people stand upou this earth 
and say, we are men and not dogs, and 
we will not be content with the lives that dogs 
lead. Under the present state of things, this 
distributive principle is eutirely in favor of the 
interest of the seller and against the buyer; it 
is the interest of the seller to get all the profit 
from the man who buys and to impose upon 
the ignorance of the men as much as he can. 
It is his interest to adulterate every article 
that will adinit of the process of adultera- 
tion. 

He was not now speaking of a man’s duty, 
which was to live an honest life in this world, 
if he could do it—but in the businesses of 
society, the leading of an honest life was a 
complete impracticability. He could read 
them extracts from the “ Lancet” to show 
that everything they used was adulterated 
not only by the small shop-keepers, but by the 
large and most respectable. In some things 
the adulteration was as large as ten per cent. 
and even fifteen per cent. of matter, scarcely 
worth anything of itself, that was intro- 
duced iuto the articles they used every day. 
‘Not only does the man who does it commit 
a moral wrong, but he injures the man, 
financially, upon whom it is practised. If 
they earned a pound a week, the shopkeeper 
stole five shillings out of it. They paid, say, 
one shilling for a pound of coffee, and half of 
that was chicory, which was not worth three 
pence per pound—therefore they were cheated, 
because, if the articles were fit to use, they 
might as well have them separate and at their 
own prices. 

It was doing them a wrong, morally, and 
also as regarded their health, that they should 
have put upon them, adulterated articles 
mixed up with wholesome food, which they 
ought to get for their money. The co-opera~ 
tors say “ we cannot all become shop-keepers ;” 
the individuals are merely retail purchasers, 
and say, 50, or 100, or 700 in one town join to- 
gether and send the whole of their capital into 
the market to make the wholesale purchase— 
they take themselves above the adulterations 
of the retail traders, they go and buy at the 
wholesale price everything which they need 
for the consumption of their families—to do 
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that equitably, each man must bear his share. 
It is not right for one man to say, I will give 
five pounds, and another, I will give five 
shillings, Every man must be on a fair 
footing—there must be no shrinking of duty. 
They must agree among themselves "to put 
down five shillings, or five pounds, or what- 
ever they might consider necessary to do their 
business. They then went to the market, 
and the goods were brought into the shop 
wholesale. First of all they were secured 
from adulteration, because they had a right 
to a share of any profits; and haviug given 
the consumption, and having taken into the 
shop the custom of their family, they had 
found the two things that made a profit— 
capital and consumption. If they had all the 
wealth in the world and bought things they 
could not sell, there would be no profit, inas- 
much as they had not taken the first uecessary 
step to secure it. Well, then, having found 
the capital and the consumption, the principle 
of the co-operative stores was, that at the 
end of a quarter, having sold their goods in 
the meantime, free from adulteration, at a fair 
market¥price—they then counted up and saw 
what profit they had made—that is, how 
much, under the ordiuary circumstances, would 
go into the till of the retail dealer—perhaps 
it is £100. They might then agree to divide 
it amougst them; perhaps it is ten per cent. 
upon the whole, and every man receives that 
according to his fair proportion of expenditure, 
and fair claim upon it. It might be urged 
that this secured them from adulteration; for 
if they adulterated, they would be cheating 
themselves by putting low priced things into 
better articles. But theu every man has a 
right to examine the accounts from the fact 
of his being a sharer in the profits, and that 
right of investigation precluded the possibility 
of any man behind the counter doing false 
things, because of this continual supervision, 
of the accounts. In some stores they deal 
with the public who have given them no 
capital. Suppose now in Halifax there are a 
hundred people who have clubbed their money 
and opened their shop, and they have fifty 
customers that do not belong to them—perhaps 
they cannot trust them—but go into the 
shop with the miserable vice of suspicion 
in their minds—they would rather die than be 
one amongst the co-operators. He knew that 
Mr. Ernest Jones thought it was unfair that 
their profits should be taken from them. You 
throw the gate open and invite all to come and 
deal with you. You invite them to come aud 
do as you have done; you tell them to bring 
their custom aud to bring their capital, unite 
with you as brothers, and, at the end of the 
quarter, to take with you the fair share of the 
profits of your dealings. It has been urged 
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against you, as an instance, that at Padiham 
in building a mill for their looms—they pre- 
scribed the number that should join in that. 
He wished to explain this to them, Any man 
would know that at the commencement of a 
shop the arrangements were always made 
on a larger scale than necessary for their 
first requirements because they would expect 
the business to increase. Now, a man going 
to invest capital for manufacturing purposes, 
says, “ I have so much capital, I shall want 
so many looms.” They must close their ar- 
rangements, and, if any other party wants to 
do as they are doing, they must commence 
auother mill in the neighbourhood. There is 
no absolute exclusion in this—it was neces- 
sary that their limits should be circumscribed. 
He thought he had now given them the defi- 
nition of the co-operative movement as far as 
it had gone, and he would now tell them his 
connection with it. Thoy saw that the retail 
shops could not get into the wholesale markets 
with that knowledge of business which was 
necessary—and in the best possible manner: 
and they saw that another step was actually 
necessary, that was a centre where the best 
goods might be bought by a man of good judg- 
ment so as to remove all the people from the 
chance of being defrauded in the wholesale 
markets. Another reason in favour of this 
was, that the central depôts supplying them- 
selves with articles which they needed for their 
own consumption, could take from them such 
articles as they manufactured in their locali- 
ties, and at their centre in London or Liver- 
pool, they could work all those goods in the 
ordinary methods of exchange. There were 
two reasons for establishing a central depét, 
and that is in London, for the purpose of sup- 
plying all those businesses all over the country 
at a central connection, and furnishing them 
with such goods as they might rely upon as to 
quality and price. He was as much in favour 
of political power as Mr. Ernest Jones, and 
wished to see them in possession of all the 
political power that by their united efforts, or 
otherwise, they might be able to get. Sup- 
pose he was to say to parties engaged in the 
tee-total or any other great movement, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, you cannot get that until you have 
got political power,” did they think he should 
be a wise man in saying so? He knew that 
some fine speeches might be made about great 
grievances and other things; but they had 
looked so much at political grievances, so 
much at the short-comings of the governinent 
—that they had not looked at their owu. 
When he heard them talk about political power 
he could go the whole length with them, al- 
thougli he never made a speech on it. He 
signed their petitions and his heart and 
soul was in the movement, but he would say 
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to the Chartists make the Charter your first 
aim. They did not ask them to put co-ope- 
ration before their political movement, but let 
them not imagine, whilst they were struggling 
politically for their enfranchisement that they 
might not do something locally for their social 
emancipation. Every man to the work in 
which he has most faith, and the realization of 
their expectations would come in due course. 
The time being up Mr. Lloyd Jones resumed 
his seat, and 

Mr. Ernest Jones then rose and addressed 
the meeting. He said he wished expressly to 
explain to the audience that iu rising to take 
part in the present discussion he was not one 
of those who thought co-operation a wrong 
thing. He was one of those, on the contrary, 
who believed that their social regeneration 
could not be established unless it was esta- 
blished upon a system of co-operation ; but he 
was one, at the same time, who believed that 
that system of co-operation could not be car- 
ried out, unless they first did away with the 
obstacles that lay in its way. He was one of 
those, moveover, who thought that the present 
system of co-operation was one that even if 
those obstacles were removed would lead them 
back into a greater gulph of misery than that 
from which they were trying to emancipate 
themselves. In the first place he believed that 
co-operation even on a good basis, could not 
be carried into effect as a national remedy 
without political power to precede it. In the 
second place he was one of those who believed 
that the presont system of co-operation was 
merely a recreation of the present system of 
profit-mongering, competition and monopoly. 
At the same time he hoped there would be no 
misapprehension entertained as to the estima- 
tiou in which he held the present members of 
the co-operative movement. He believed 
that they were an honest well-meaning, re- 
flecting and good body of men ; but he believed 
that they were being misled; as the well- 
meaning, aye, the intelligent, the intellectual 
and the honest of all ages had so often been, 
by leaders who did not understand the evils 
aud vices inherent in the system which they 
no doubt honestly recommended; and by not 
being able to perceive tle downward slope of 
inisery that they were tending towards while 
fancying they were asceuding the heights of 
social happiness. Now he did anticipate 
that since the first part of this discussion 
appeared to have been allotted to this point 
“That Co-operation cannot be carried out 
successfully, without first obtaining the 
Political Rights of the People; he did antici- 
pate that his honourable opponent would have 
shown that it could. Therefore he (Mr. Er- 
nest Jones) humbly conceived that he had 
failed to assail that part of his position—that 
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he had scarcely touched upon it. On the 
contrary he had endeavoured to show them 
what the present system was, and he had most 
erroneously described that system. He, (Mr. 
Ernest Jones) would draw their attention to 
the first part of the subject and touch upon 
afew points that had been brought forward 
by his worthy opponent; who had told them 
that the fundamental part of the co-operative 
Principle was its productive element—to pro- 
duce, to manufacture, to grow cori, to manu- , 
facture cotton clothes, and to make macbinery. 
The next point he described was the distribu- 
tive principle, the shop-keeping portion of the 
business. Now, let them see how far they 
could carry their productive system out, (and 
tbis was the most important branch of the 
co-operative principle,) without having politi- 
cal power. They combine—they associate— 
for the purpose of production; they must 
have money soto do. In a co-operative store 
a few of them might club their pence together 
and might buy the articles they required, and | 
sell them to themsclves, and to the puhlic 
also, making profits, with a comparatively 
small amount of capital to begin with, 
lengtb. But the capital they required for tbe 
productive portion, was infinitely greater than 
that required for the distrihutive branch— 
they bad to buy land, to build, or to buy 
a factory and purchase machinery and the raw 
materials required for their manufactures, and 
they would need a large amount of capital. 
They clubbed their pence for this purpose, 
but how wasit to be carried on, on a large 
scale? They required the co-operation of 
many for the starting in business of a few. 
They might co-operate to buy land, bnt the 
land bought by the many would locate only a 
few. So in the other branches of production. 
Now tbey next looked for the reproductive 
principle: where was it? Let them take the 
case of the Amalgamated Iron Trades. The 
co-operative money of the many, goes to buy 
a business for the few. All those who sub- 
scribe will not be those who are set up in busi- 
ness, but, for the £10,000 subscribed by 
12,000 people only 200 or 300 will be set at 
work. 

The reproduction of the capital again would 
be stopped by tbe competition of the capitalists, 
to meet which would require all the resources 
of the co-operative concern. Thus the repro- 
duction of the capital of these few was pre- 
vented from this circumstance: they have got 
to compete with the capitalist who lowers his 
prices in competing with the co-operative 
manufacturer. The capitalist compels all his 
wages slaves to work for,less and the co-opera- 
tive manufacturer is obliged to lower his 
profits in order to compete with the monopolist, 


who lowers his wages. Tbus there are two 
insuperable difficulties for the present co- 
operator : it requires the capital of the many 
to set up the few—their few cannot reproduce 
that capital, owing to the resources being 
crippled by the conipetition of the rich; and 
that very competition, by lowering wages win 
the labor-market, prevents tbe remainder from 
repeating the experiment. 

If tbey turned to the laws of political 
economy they would find they never could 
propound a national remedy, unless they 
increased the real riches of a country ; its food 
—not its cotton clothes, and machinery. 
Secondly, if they increased the manufactures 
without extending the market for them ! 
the demand, in the same degree in which 
they were extending the supply—they must 
inflict an injury. Now it rested for his oppo- 
nent to show that he did extend the demand. 
But while foreign markets were beginning 
to be closed against us by foreign competition, 
and while we were thus increasing the supply 
without increasing the demand, what would 
be the result? The coming down of prices 
and wages, and the spread of misery and 
destitution. Let them suppose that their co- 
operation was to succeed to some extent—and 
suppose that it was based on right principles, 
could they do good more rapidly than their 
enemics did evil? What brought wages 
down? The surplus labour of the market. 
As long as the capitalist could throw surplus 
labor into the market, so long would he have 
the working classes at his feet. As long as 
there were men ‘starving and men wanting 
work—the capitalist would have wages-slaves. 
As long as he had wages-slaves, he could 
undersell the co-operator, and thus prevent 
him from reproducing his capital; and preveut 
thelow-paid multitude to spare from their daily 
hread enough to compete with him by co- 
operation. Now if their co-operation could stop 
surplus-labour from flowing into the market 
they had solved the question. Unless they 
could bucket the surplus labor out of the 
sinking vessel of socicty more rapidly on the 
one side than it was flowing in upon the 
otber, tbey must endure miserable failure. 
He therefore asked his opponent to tell him 
whether tbey could dotbat by their co- 
operation. If not, to confess its inadequacy 
to tbe end proposed. They could not, 
Every year the small farms were being con- 
solidated into large, and the surplus was 
marched into the labor market. Every year 
increased machinery displaced human labor 
and the surplus was thrown into competition. 
Every year the labor of the woman more and 
more superseded the labour of the man and an 
added surplus was cast into tbe streets. —Every 
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year the labour of the child succeeds the labor 
of the adult and an additional surplus is turned 
into the market.—Every year-the population 
greatens, and auother surplus is thrown into 
the world by tle hand of God and nature.— 
The labor oe lowered labor’s-wages, and 
the people’s means of emancipating themselves 
grew smaller. As their wages fell, they 
subseribed less, and at the time they required 
most, they got the least. He called upon his 
opponent to show—that co-operation would 
take that surplus-labor out of the market, and 
that co-operative capital would increase and 
accumulate instead of deerease with the decease 
wages, and the competition of the rich. Again: 
if they increased the manufactures without 
increasing the demand they glutted the market, 
brought prices down, and with them, wages, 
thus diminishing their own powers of produc- 
tion, and the purchasing powers of the public. 
Let these points be settled, and the question 
would be arguable—at the present time it 
was scarcely arguable. But suppose they had 
Political Power:—by trying co-operation 
before they got political power they were put- 
ting the cart before the horse. The co-opera- 
tive cart was very good when laden not with 
profit-mongering, but with christian co-opera- 
tion. It was very good for piling their sugar, 
tea, and coffee in. But they would stick in 


the mud of competition aid misrute—theirs ' 


was the cart—but political power was the 
horse that must pull them out of the mire. 

With political power, they could secure the 
poor-lands, which had so long been in the 
possession of the porpoise bishops and pastors. 
They might club their pence together until 
eternity before they would be able to get one 
capitulary estate from one fat bishop; but by 
a people’s parliament they could do-it in a 
single hour. 

What could they do without capital? They 
were obliged to borrow from the rich—and 
mix wages-slavery with debt-slavery. Politi- 
cal power would give them capital, without 
debt. The rates, tithes and taxes of this coun- 
try amount to one hundred and one millions 
of pounds sterling ; and suppose they were to 
confiscate the tithes of the church—and turned 
their attention to the armaments of the coun- 
try—tv the seventeen millions for army, navy, 
and ordnance, if we are to have a standing 
army let us have an army of seventeen millicns, 
let every man be a soldier to garrison his own 
cottage. A People’s Parliament would say, 
let those who contracted the National Debt 
pay for it. Thence would come the capital 
for co-operation—from priests, usurers and 
slayers, without infringing the rightful pro- 
perty of any solitary man. He asked them if 
they, the Chartists, were not the best co- 
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operators, after all? Then co-operation would 
be safe—for the laws would be made to 
protect it, instead being made to destroy. 
They inight then do that in one session for 
which they might struggle for a thousand 
years under the present state of things, and 
the millenium would find them no nearer to 
their object. He put it to his opponent to 
tell them whether this was not the easiest and 
quickest way of gaining their end? whether 
political power was not the best way to gain 
co-operation? He (Mr. Ernest Jones) was 
not an enemy to the truth of co-operation— 
but to its errors: He only propounded a 
different co-operation. His opponent said 
they should co-operate together and put the 
profits into their own pockets and that they 
should also take the profits of the public, and. 
put them into the pockets of the members 
of the store. He (Mr. Ernest Jones) did not 
want them to stop co-operating until they 
got political power—he only wished them to 
co-operate upon a true social system ‘and not 
upon an anti social one, as at present, which 
ought to be scouted by every socialist in the 
country. His opponent had thrown out & 
very bold word in reference to the present 
system, he had stood forward as the champion 
of their “ practices,” He (Mr. Ernest Jones), 
would now analyse the system. His opponent 
told them that their co-operative stores were 
established for the purpose of buying in the 
wholesale market and returning to them at 
the end of the quarter their fair share of the 
profits. He said you have no interest in 
adulterating your food, for if you did, you would 
be cheating yourselves.” Now tbese stores 
sometimes, sold to the members generally to 
the pubic also, Take the first case :—-where 
they went into the market, bought at the 
wholesale prices, and sold to themselves. 
Would you not suppose that they would sell 
at the wholesale price? But they sold at the 
retail price and at the end of the quarter they 
found that they had “ cheated themselves” 
out of the difference between the whelesale 
and retail prices. They actually with their 
eyes open charged themselves too much and 
paid themselves back at the end of the year. 
He had heard of people cheating others, but 
it certainly was a funny thing for a man to 
cheat himself. 

They are interest-mongers, and yet they lose 
the use and interest of their money for a whole 
year or a quarter. But they not only cheat 
themselves, they cheat others also. He con- 
tended that-the present system of co-operation 
was a system of profit-mongering as great, 
and greater in one sense than that of the 
shopocracy of this counrty. He was not in 
love with the latter, but he would say if he 
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was to be cheated at all, he liked a man to tell 
hin of it plainly and then there was an end of 
it, but he did not like a man to tell him he 
was doing him a great favor and then to be 
cheating him all the time. Mr. E. Jones heing 
told the time had expired, 

Mr. Lloyd Jones commenced by saying, as 
his opponent had concluded with a statement 
of what he conceived to be an exceedingly 
funny thing done by the co-operators, he 
would at once explain the fun of that mode 
of doing business, and state to them the much 
funnier thing which his opponent preferred. 
The people in the co-operative stores agree to 
buy their goods at the wholesale price, and 
then sell to themselves at the ordinary mar- 
ket price. They cheat themselves for the 
sport of the thing, and then they give back to 
themselves, as a good joke, the amount out of 
which they have cheated themselves. Now 
did any of them ever put a shilling into the 
Savings’ Bank ?—did they ever cheat them- 
selves ih any investment whatever? If so, 
they committed the same sort of joke—a capi- 
tal thing to be laughed at, but a very good 
thing to do. The other joke was this: Mr. 
Ernest Jones likes a bold piece of roguery— 
he was sorry to hear him say so. Although 
the co-operator might be considered a very 
foolish man, he made restitution at the end 
of the quarter ; and that was a good old cus- 
tom. His opponent liked the man who adul- 
terates, and then did the funnier thing of 
allowing him to give you nothing back. 
That might be a good joke for Mr. E. Jones, 
but it was no joke at all for them. Depend 
upon it they preferred their own joke,—for 
they lost nothing by it, but won a little. He 
would now explain to them what Mr. Jones, 
with a loud voice, set before them, and 
seemed to think a wonderful thing, namely, 
that co-operation intensified competition by 
bringing new competitors into the market. 
He asked his opponent if he meant to tell 
them that the co-operator never worked be- 
fore—-that he was just now made for the pur- 
pose—that his labor was brought into the mar- 
ket for the first time ? He would tell them 
that the co-operator was a man who 
was seeking to regulate his own labor, 
and not to increase the products of 
the country, nor intensify competition. That 
he was made first as a competitive tool, but 
was now an instrument used by himself. He 
would tell them now, in a co-operative move- 
ment they could not create competition, and 
how it was impossible to do so in a co-opera- 
tive store. The thing is very easy of expla- 
nation, and very plain and practicable. Sup- 
pose a. hundred people begun as distributors, 
he would show them, how out of that come 
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petition could not by any possibility arise. 
What do they speculate upon? Upon their 
own business. If the public came they served 
thera ; but it was the continued effort of every 
One connected with those stores to indoc- 
trinate the public into their principles, and 
turn them into ordinary members. In 
Rochdale they began with 30, now they 
were 700; in Padiham they began as 12 
now they were 200; in Halifax they began 
as 25, and now they were much increased. 
Your object is not to make a profit of your 
neighbonr, but of your own transactions ; and 
if your neighbour comes to you as an ordinary 
dealer, you treat him as such and your doors 
are open to him, And if you could take a 
whole town into co-operation you then limit 
the extent of your co-operatlon. What is a 
shop or store ? A place where you bring to» 
gether such articles as men need for their 
consunption. In one place it is a clotbing 
concern, in another a shoemaker’s, and in 
another a hatter’s, and you dispose of your 
machinery to those who use it for productive 
purposes. Suppose it finds you with every- 
thing you want. The consumption of a 
country is what keeps the poor at work. If 
you give overconsumption you may as well 
give over producing, and so long as you pos- 
sess consumers, you see the grand object of 
having a centre organization, so that the con- 
sumers shall have the election—the protec- 
tion of those goods which they require. 
You start with 700 members; they want a 
certain number of pairs of shoes, besides the 
productions of the tailor’s shop, and the fac~ 
tory—they will want machinery. There are 
3000 factors in Rochdale; they require a 
supply of two pairs of shoes in the year. Do 
you say to the shoemaker, when he has or 
ganized that: consumption, ‘You can go 
where you like to be consumed,” —you can say 
to them, “ There is a market for your shoes.’ 
The co-operators bring them into connection 
with all the fcet of the establishment, and 
say to them, “ Produce the shoes that the 
feet wear out.” So that they now saw that 
the store was not in its imperfect state, a 
place for selling with a view to profit, but 
for organizing the consumption of the peg- 
ple. en in the same way they may com- 
mand the production of those things necesa 
sary to supply that consumption. Now hë 
would tell them there was politleal economy 
there. They need not go to Moses and Son 
for their shoes, when they could command the 
consumption of any number. Seeing that 
every One of your stores accumulating capi- 
tal as a reserve fund for purposes beyond the 
shop to put into operation the labor that may 
be thrown otit of work ; and there is a cons 
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sumer ready at hand to take the article that 
is produced, Let them reflect upon the mat- 
ter. Here are tailors in their town, who have 
no means of coming into contact with each 
other that they may exchange their labor ; 
but are in the hands of the ordinary manu- 
facturers. lf you have these stores there is 
a capital accumulating, as nothing is morceasy 
than for those who manage these stores, 


knowing what they are about,—to organize | 


the labor of those hatters, shoemakers, and 
tailors, and put them into communication 
with each other through the medium of the 
store, and enable theni to exchange when, 
under ordinary circumstances -they would 
have been idle. He wished to show Mr. 
Jones that this was not so frightful a thing as 
he imagincd. He knew it was difficult, but 
then there never had been a great thing done 
in the world without difficulty. Large manu- 
facturers that had begun with smal] means 
had grown strong by the labors of their work- 
men. Fourteen years ago, 17 men in Leeds 
clubbed all they could together, and it made 
£1100; and they have gone on, each man 
doing his own particnlar work—the smith 
doing his work—the pattern-maker doing his, 
&c., and these 17, except two, remain, and 
are stated to be worth £30,000, accumulated 
by their own labor. Mr. E. Jones preferred the 
bold-faced robber who took all the profit, 
He said: No—let the people take it them- 
selves. Theirs was the first step; and let 
the man who had a yard before him unoccu- 
pied clear it before he stepped up and asked 
for another. Let him not act the part 
of a coward, and say, “I won’t take that 
unless you will lct me hawe another. Let 
every man conquer every difficulty, political 
and social, as soon as he can, and not stand 


back and do nothing because he cannot do | 


everything. His opponent said, they would 
get them out of the mud, and it would give 
him great pleasure to see Mr. Jones coming 
with his immense power to pull them out. 
Talk of the power of the parsons—there has 
been a power of talking—a power of bombast 
that has led away the hearts and understand- 
ings of the people most shamefully to the 
wasting of their time. They were the best 
co-operators said Mr. Jones, and would help 
them—he would say, help yourselves gentle- 
men. You boasted four years ago of a petition 
signed by 7,000,000, and you are now voting 
for your executive and muster in all England 
and Scotland, 1600 votes. Help yourselves. 
He grieved that this should be so. ‘The 
men who boasted of being liberal did he see 
them on all occasions doing the most liberal 
things—did they support the liberal press 
as they ought? Yewho say you do all good 
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things, where is your own newspaper which 
Mr. Erncst Jones is trying to call into exist- 
ence? If you were prepared to do what you 
could, you would have ten newspapers instead 
of one. If you knew your own interests and 
how to settle them, you would not have other 
men writing your newspapers at high rates. 
It was a source of grief to him to see the 
working-classes lying at the feet of the people. 

The Chairman here interrupted Mr. Jones 
| and said he felt it to be his duty to call him to 
the question, as he was now dwelling upon 
matters that had no connection with it. 

Mr. Jones then resumed, and said, The 
Chairman of the discussion must leave the 
discussion of the question to the disputants. 
It was the office of the Chairman to keep 
time, and Mr. Jones and himself were to be 
supposed to understand the question and settle 
that between them. Now, he did not put these 
things in anger to them, but in sorrow—he put 
it as an argument to them with a feeling of 
shame, for he would gladly to-morrow see 
them doing their work well, and as honest 
men. When they told him that if they had 
political power they would do a great many 
things; but would do nothing until then for 
their own improvement—then he told them 
they were hypocrites, and not true men. The 
true man did the good to the extent of his 
power at the moment of its existence, and at 
the first opportunity for its accomplishment. 
He had tried to explain what co-operation 
was, and he had one request to make of Mr. 
| Jones that was according to the rule of debate 

that he would introduce no new facts into the 
| discussion which could not be answered for the 

night ; but let such be brought in during his 
next speech, so that he (Mr. Lloyd Jones) 
might have an opportunity of answering them 
in his last speech. 

Mr. Erncst Jones rose and said, He expected 
that his worthy opponent instead of dwelling 
on generalities and descending to personalities 
would have attempted to answer those ques- 
tions which he put to him, namely, Whether 
they could take the surplus Jabour out of the 
market as fast as it came in? Whether they 
could unlock the monopolies of land and ma- 
chinery and money, currency, credit and ex- 
change, which kept that surplus in existence? 
Whether it did not take the co-operation of 
the many to locate or sct up the few? Whe- 
ther the competition of the capitalist did not 
prevent the reproduction of the co-operators’ 
capital? Not one of these questions had his 
opponent answered. Instead of that le had 
given them generalities and dwelt on persona- 
lities connected with a public question. He 
should at once proceed with his argument. 
He, had said that it was a remarkably funny 
thing that men should charge themselves too 
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much and pay themselves back at the end of a 
quarter, and his oppouent had asked them if 
they ever put money into the Saving’s Bank, 
and told them it was exactly the same thing 
as putting it into a co-operative store. Now 
it would be much better to put their money 
into the Savings’ Bank at the commencement, 
and not cheat themselves for a year out of its 
use and interest, and then pay themselves 
back the capitalist alone. He had alluded to 
the stores that merely sold to themselves, and 
he was told that he liked the people to deal 
with a rogue who did not give them anything 
back at the end of the quarter. He did not 
state that he liked a rogue; but that if he was 
to be cheated at all he preferred, so to speak, 
the honest rogue who told him his intentions, 
to the man who said he was doing him a favour 
aud was doubly cheating him all the time. 
He (Mr. E. Jones) would direct their atten- 
tion, to what he was proceeding to advert on 
at the close of his previous remarks. ‘The 
stores that sold also to the geueral public at 
the retail price. The members pocket the 
_ difference between that and the wholesale price 
at which they bought. It might be right for 
the parties to overcharge themselves and put 
the profits back into their pockets; but was it 
right to overcharge the public. If they 
returned the difference to each member 
at the end of the quarter, why not do the 
same with the general public? His opponent 
might say,—those who started the concern 
gave the public unadulterated food—they 
found the capital, and were therefore entitled 
to any advantages which might accrue there- 
from,—and that this was based upon the 
rights of capital. He (Mr. E. Jones) denied 
that capital had any rights! man had all the 
rights—capital had none. But the members 
had no claim,Zeven on this ground: Suppose 
they paid 5s. or £1 each, towards supplying 
themselves with unadulterated goods at the 
wholesale price; by selliug to the public at the 
retail price their capital was soon doubled—if 
they succeeded. Whatincreased it?—the public 
—out of 50s. the member found but 5s. 
Why, after all, it was the public that found 
the capital—but the member who grasped at 
all the gain. Where do their reserved funds 
come from? From the public. If £30,000 
profit have beeu realised in so many years by 
seventeen men in Leeds (as Mr. Lloyd Jones 
had sttaed) the general public had been cheated 
to fill the pockets of those men, who, calling 
themselves co-operators, had become profit- 
mongers and capitalists. Thus, what did their 
co-operation effect in its present plan? Iten- 
abled a few men to rise from the ranks of 
labor, and to live in idleness out of the earu- 
ings of those who lived by work; and how? 
Thus: they buy at the wholesale price, and 
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sell to the public at the retail price, and they 
pocket the difference, and at the end of a year 
they gain so many pounds (if successful.) 
Another year they pocket an additional sum; 
they extend their transactions until at last 
they become small capitalists, like those 
£30,000 gentlemen, to whom his opponent 
had alluded, they are enabled to give up work 
and live upon their large dividends—upon 
the interest upou the money that has passed 
over their counters from the men who lived by 
toil; so that their plan of co-operation en~- 
abled a few to rise above the mass, and live 
in idleness out of the earnings arising from 
those who lived by work. He (Mr. E. Jones) 
maintained that a man had no right to take 
that from society for which he did not give 
back the full value: that no man ought to 
receive a reward beyond the fair remuneration 
for his labor and his time. By his opponent’s 
plan, if a few men have got a little capital to 
trade with, they appointed one man at 6s. 
per week and his keep, to do the work, while 
the members do no work whatever, as far as 
the store is concerned, but still divide profits, 
dividends, and bonuses among themselves. 
Now, they came to another poiut: his oppo- 
nent said that it is impossible that they could 
monopolise or compete, and that they were 
always extending their concern. At the 
Padiham Mill there were seventy-seven men 
subscribed twenty-five pounds each to com- 
mence work, and then passed a law to exclude 
any more members. And why? because we 
are told that when you start a new trade 
you are obliged to set limits to your transac- 
tious. But then you do not refuse to set 
limits to the subscription of capital. Instead 
of only the number of looms required for 
seventy-seven members—they had eighty ad- 
ditional looms beyond what they needed for 
themselves—they had extended their concern 
and yet they adhered to their rule of not ad- 
mnitting any more members. They would 
allow a man to go and work as a wages- 
slave at ordinary market-wages, but not unless 
he paid a premiun of £8 for the benefit of the 
rich capitalists. His worthy opponent had 
altogether neglected this point of the ques- 
tion—that these concerns must compete 
with each other :—first they have to com- 
pete with the capitalists, and then to com- 
pete with each other afterwards. It was 
impossible for them to compete success- 
fully with the mouopolist who had the power 
of driving wages down to starvation pittance, 
owing to the labour surplus in the market. 
The capitalist could undersell the co-operators, 
so that the latter must lower their profits to 
starvation point—or give up their business. 
Again: the present system of co-operation 
made it the interest of the co-operator to pre 
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vent the spread of the principles. Take the 
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brothcrhood—his opponent's plan was compe- 


Padiham factory : do its members wish another | tition and hostility. 


factory to start up on the opposite side of the 
street? No, that would not be convenient for 
them. Already there are too many mills— 
there is too much supply for the demand, and 
if they keep increasing the supply with- 
out increasing the demand, they must begin 
to compete. They must have customers, 
aud if there are not enough to divide equally, 
then he who can must get the larger share, 
and the rest must perish. This must be the 
work of the present plan of co-operation, which 
must result in competition and eventually in 
monopoly. He asked his opponent to show 
how it could be otherwise unless he increased 
the demand for the article at the same time 
he increased the supply—and he further asked 
him to show how he would increase the de- 
mand. ‘There was, however, another point of 
which it was most essential to take cognizance, 


Mr. Lloyd Jones. then rose and said ;—A 
great part of his opponent's speech had given 
him great pleasure, inasmuch as it was the 
outpouring of an exceedingly benevolent spirit. 
It was calling upon all meu who, by the pro- 
per use of their means, accumulated any de- 
scription of wealth to use that for those who 
stood in need of it. He acknowledged that 
that was an exceedingly benevolent speech, 
and if men would do it, the world would be a 
great deal better than it was ; but really ifthe 
socialist co-operator—a man who is trying to 
do all the good he can—has not turned good 
Samaritan, have you who profess so much be- 
nevolence? Pray why are you uot turning 
good Samaritans for somebody else’s sake as 
wellas your own? He did not believe they 
were Samaritans—he believed that nine-tenths 
of them would rather take from the man 


that is, what would be the sound basis of co- | wouuded than give to him. He did not be- 


operation? If instead of a mill being started 
upon the isolated principle, a grand national 
co-operative movement was set on foot, where 
interest could not clash with interest, if the 
co-operative mill here had au identity of in- 
terest with all other co-operative mills else- 
where. How was that to be brought about? 
By this means. Instead of the co-operators 
pocketing all the profits accumulated, and 
becoming new capitalists, let all that is rea- 
lised beyond the working charges including 
the just remuneration for time and labor, be 
appropriated as a fuud for the establishment 
of additional co-operative stores, mills, farms, 
and workshops. Let those 17 geutlemen engi- 
neers who have pocketed £30,000 say we will 
merely take as much of the profits as we re- 
quire to carry on our business and remuncrate 
our labour, and give the rest for the purpose 
of raising our poor weak brethren from the 
wretchedness in which they are sunk,—for all 
that we gct beyond what justly remunerates 
us belongs to the public, and they alone have 
a right to it, siuce from them it comes. Ac- 
cordingly, the £30,000 we have beyond what 
is necessary for our own wants shall be devoted 
to commeuce auotlier co-opcrative store to 
emancipate another lot of our fellow working- 
men. We will build another mill, or buy 
another farm, and take within its precincts 
those wages-slavcs who are too poor and too 
weak to emancipate themselves. We have 
been fortunate enough to extricate ourselves, 
and like good Samaritans we will now help 
others to do the same. The new mill or farm 
out of its returns should give a fair support in 
return for fair work, and the accumulating 
surplus should again go to start a third mill 
or a third farm. That was co-operation. His 
oppenent’s plan was isolation. That was 
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lieve in good Samaritanism, he did not see it 
in society, no political party carried it, out, and 
until he saw the work instead of hearing the 
talk of the Samaritans he would not believe in 
it. He would explain to them how that large 
profit on the Rochdale store could result from 
five shillings. You put your five shillings 
into a Savings’ Bank, and at the end of the 
year you get two anda half per cent. upon it; 
but you put it into the co-operative store and 
let it be used to supply you with the thiugs 
you need, and you make a profit upon all the 
money you laid out previously to joining the 
store. You may turn that over twenty or 
thirty times a-year, and you are making a 
continued profit—not upon your five shillings 
alone ; but by taking all the money required 
for your current expenditure to the store and 
making it operate as mauure to give vitality 
to it for you at the end of the quarter or year. 
His opponent had said they were prowing into 
great capitalists ; and yet in a previous speech 
he said they never c ould grow into great capi- 
talists, because those who were already great 
capitalists would never give them the oppor- 
tunity. Now he should like to know how 
these two statamen.ts could be reconciled. If 
they were not capable of growing rich by a 
proper management of their own resources, 
and putting thenaselves iuto the position of 
those who are now: great capitalists, theu they 
never could acconaplish the frightful things to 
which his worthy friend had alluded. If a 
man spends fifty pounds a-year upon a large 
family and puts five shillings into the co-ope- 
rative store as a member, he gots the benefit 
of the interest on the fifty pounds which he 
lays out in gocids which might be a profit of 
a7 10s. upon his expenditure ; which formerly 
went into the pockct of the shopkeeper with 
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whom he dealt. Suppose poor men did make 
it—they sell unadulterated articles at market 
price, and their profits are less than at other 
establishments that adulterate. The average 
profits of the stores is one shilling, sometimes 
one shilling and sixpence, and it has reached 
two shillings in the pound, never above, and 
in many cases it has been nothing at all. 
After all there is some sense in the joke; if | 
you spend fifty pounds at the store you get | 
two shillings on each pound, and that is five | 
pounds at the end of the year, a handsome 
thing ; but you get nothing from the over- 
grown capitalists with whom you deal—he 
gets all the profit upon the expenditure of 
your family. He meant to say that these 
profits put together in a common fund might 
now be used to good purpose for the benefit of 
the people, when they have wisdom enough to 
do it. If the members take the profits at the 
end of the quarter, his opponent said they | 
ought to do the same by the public as them- 
selves. He (Mr. L. Jones) said no—because 
the public did not supply the first condition to 
make that money; they invested no capital | 
in the concern, therefore the public have no 
right to it. Would any man tell him if he 
put by his spare money for the purpose of eu- 
tering into a business to make a profit, that 
because his neighbour chose to come and take 
advantage of his money, that he had a right 
to say he had as much interest in the concern 
as himself? His neighbour came to his shop 
because his tea or coffee, &c., were much better 
than he could get anywhere else, and was he 
then to give him part of the profits upon his 
goods. Ro as fond as they were of jokes they 
never submitted to jokes of that description. 
Mr. Ernest Jones’ plan is first-rate if he will 
put it into practice. He (Mr. L. Jones) com- 
plained of him as an imaginary co-operator. 
As a Samaritan he wished to see him practice 
instead of preach. He would show then 
how the difficulties to which his opponent 
referred might be removed. Suppose they 
co-operated for the whole consumption of 
Halifax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, they had 
all the great capitalists fighting against 
their co-operative mills and stores. Conld 
not those who had an interest in the 
business say to the large capitalists you shall 
not beat our small ones, because we, the 
sonsumers, have united, and we will not have 
‘our stuff, but their’s. Could not the people 
ay, “We will have that which is produced 
¥ the work of our brothers, who are reduced 
t starvation.’ Thus. the organization of 
te consumption of the people is taken into 
` tkir own hands; and they say “ We will 
hye those things whicli we need from our 
ccoperative mills, because they are produced 
by our own brothers who are worthy to 
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emancipate themselves from social serfdom ; 
and we will therefore give the preference to 
our fellow workmen.” Why is the consump- 
tion of the people in the hands of the capi- 
talist? Because the people are not organized. 
lie put this to his opponent as a practical 
solution which is now being worked out by 
co-operative stores. And those who en- 
courage all co-operative efforts are doing this 
upon a business basis settled between them- 
selves. And they deal with each other, and 
are doing so more and more every day. His 
opponent asked what men were getting with 
co-operation ; and told them that those 77 
men in Padiham shut out all the rest of the 
town. But he would tell them they sought 
to make them themselves 80 men, and the 
whole town could not furnish the additional 
three ; and they shut up because they could 
get no more members. They said, “ We 
have done this work : if those other men who 
wonld not help us want to enjoy what we 
enjoy, let them subscribe their money, and 
build another weaving shop. We want to do 
our work ina practical manner, and to put 
our business upon a business foundation ; 
because success in business must have the 
conditions of success, and all the fine talk in 
the world will never get it unless you do that 
which is uecessary for the transaction. But 
they charge £8 for letting a poor man work. 
Don’t you think that when a poor man can 
get into another mill for nothing he would 
be a great fool to go and give them £8. 
Why do they do this? Because every 
man is admitted into a share of the profits 
of the establishment, and therefore a com- 
pensation was required by the inan who 
invested his capital, but did not work. You 
go in on these conditions, because co-opera- 
tion puts out the idea of using a man asa 
mere producing tool ; they want to give 
every man an interest in the productiveness, 
prosperity, and success of the establishment ; 
and he thought if those men contributed, as 
Mr. E. Jones, had stated, £25 to start the 
concern, and if they admit others at £8, they 
are putting them to an advantage `above 
themselves, and there is no injustice in it. 
Would it not be miserable to ask a man to 
work for you, and give you £8 for the use 
of your loom, unless there was some advan- 
tage on the other side to make up this. But 
it is said the large capitalists will and must 
beat us down, and they were asked if they 
could take the surplus labor out of the mar- 
ket ? Now there were a great many things 
that they could not do. He would give them 
the moon every night if he could, but he 
could not, as it changes, and is sometimes 
small and sometimes large, which they could 
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not help. They would take all the surplus 
labor out of the market to-morrow if they 
could ; but they could not do that. So then 
because they could not take all out they were 
not to take part. Because a house is on fire, 
and you cannot jump out of every window 
are you not to jump out of one? If you give 
a man £5 profit at the end of the year upon 
his consumption, which he never had before 
you give him the means of increasing his pro- 
ductions, and by distributing that money you 
give them the means of consuming many 
things they could not before, and also a 
means of increasing the productiveness of the 
country. He was there to tell them what 
co-operative men were doing, and to tell 
them not to neglect the opportunities at their 
disposal, for they were doing an injury to 
themselves ; and whilst they were crying 
out against those who were taking advantage 
of the opportunities which they were neg- 
lecting ; they were doing a sin against those 
men. His opponent said it was their interest 
to keep the people out ; but where was the 
interest ? In Rochdale they began with 30, 
and went on to 700. It was in the aggre- 
gate the strength that he received, by giving 
the same strength to another man which that 
man gave to him, it was by the aggregate of 
that strength, used in unity, that they 
would be enabled to lift themselves above the 
difficulties of this life, and occupy that posi- 
tion on the earth which they ought. This is 
the work of co-operators. Co-operation does 
not stand in the way of the political enfran- 
chisement of the people. They believed that 
co-operation was the thing needed ; others 
believed that political enfranchisement was 
the best thing for elevating the people. Let 
both labor unceasingly to gain that which 
they believed to be best. But he would say 
they benefited the people when they took 
from the class that oppressed them the £5 
which was returned to the working man who 
was a member of a co-operative store; so 
that he might liave more means at command 
for the education of his children, and for 
promoting the comfort of his family. 

Mr. Ernest Jones said he had asked his 
opponent whether they could take the sur- 
plus labor out of the market ?—whether they 
could unlock that monopoly which drove 
that surplus into the market ?—whether they 
could undersell the capitalists? or if not, 
whether they could compete with them ?— 
whether it did not take the co-operation of 
many to emancipate the few ?—and whether 
the competition of the rich would not pre- 
vent the re-production of co-operative capi- 
tal ?—whether, if the concern were successful, 
the system did not lead to capitalism and 


monopoly ?—whether the isolated system did 
not lead to competition among co-operators ? 
He would leave the audiencc to judge whe- 
ther these questions had been answered. He 
stated that they would increase the produc- 
tion if they increased the number of produc- 
tive agencies by factories, without increasing, 
in the same proportion, the consumption, or 
demand for the article. He admitted they 
might increase the demand to a slight 
amount ; but the increase of production 
would be greater than the increase of 
consumption, and consequently they in- 
flicted as great an evil as that which they 
were trying to abolish. His opponent 
charged him with saying, at one time, 
they would hecome great  capitalists,—at 
another that they would fail. What he (Mr. 
E. Jones) said, was this: that they could not 
succeed ; but that their very success would 
be an evil. If they succeeded they became 
capitalists by accumulating profits ; and the 
way to redeem the people was to distribute 
not to centralize wealth. Thus, in case of 
success, they inflicted an evil on society ; but 
that they must fail and be ruined in com- 
peting against the rich, he thought he had 
shown; and thus they inflicted an evil on 
themselves. They could raise a few men 
here and there into capitalists without the 
emancipation of the great masses ; but they 
could not do—they never had done more ; and 
by so doing he contended they did their best 
to create a fresh system of capitalism and 
monopoly. His opponent had taken the 
argument which he applied to the isolated 
store, and wanted them to believe that he 
had applied it to the whole. His opponent 
had admitted that they could not take the 
labor surplus aut of the marke. In that ad- 
mission Mr. Lloyd Jones had given up the 
whole case. There was the point—that was 
what pnt them down, and enabled the mono- 
polist to undersell them ; because he took 
the advantage of the impoverished popula- 
tion of wages-slaves, in a two-fold manner :— 
by driving wages down he stopped their 
sources for raising new capital; and by un- 
derselling thro’ the means of cheap labor he 
forced them to waste the capital already sub- 
scribed. Therefore ¢o-operation must fail. 
Mr. Lloyd Jones promised to give them the 
the moon every night, if he had it m his 
power; he (Mr. E, Jones) prayed that he 
would not give them moonshine (laughter.) 
For was it not moonshine to pretend to put 
a stop to wages-slavery, and at the same 
tell us he could not puta stop to that by 
which wages-slavery was created, hamely— 
labor-surplus ? If you cannot remove the 
cause, you cannot remove the effect. Indeed, 
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Mr. Lloyd Jones’s moon was laboring under 
an eclipse. 

He (Mr. E. Jones) must now digress 
to answer some statements of his opponent. 
Mr. Lloyd Jones admitted they had passed 
a rule at Padiham to exclude more mem- 
bers—but said it was done because the 
public would not come. Then, if they would 
not come, whence was the necessity to pass a 
rule for keeping them away? No! the fact 
was, aS soon as thcy found they had money 
enough to start their mill, they shut out the 
public that they might have all the profits to 
themselves. His opponent had wanted to 
make them believe that the poor men at the 
additional looms shared in the profits: they 
did not—they got four per cent. for their 
money, and common wages—so that they had 
to pay eight pounds for permission to work at 
market wages in the Christian co-operators’ 
mill: whereas at the capitalists they could 
get work and the same wages for nothing. So 
much for his opponent’s attempt to mislead 
the audience. His opponent had told them 
the co-operators never made more than two 
shillings in the pound—that they could not 
clear more than about £5 in the year, on their 
own purchases—and, therefore, that they could 
not grow capitalists, and that they were not 
profitmongers. Then he (Mr. E. Jones) asked 
where came the £2000 here and the £1000 
there from? Why! from the public. It 
could not be from their own purchases — it 
must be from the purchases of others. From 
the amount surcharged on the general custo- 
mer, and from their brother workingmen. 
“ Oh, but,” said Mr. Lloyd Jones, “ the pub- 
lic don’t supply the first condition. They 
don't find the capital.” Did they not? What 
did the members find? Five shillings -a-piece. 
What did the public find for the members in 
one year ? £2000. Who found the capital now? 
Was this fair dealing. The member makes a 
payment of five shillings once, and receives 
eternally—the public pay eternally and never 
receive at all. His opponent alluded to a 
mutual exchange between neighbouring towns 
is an antidote to competition. He would 
wuch on that before the discussion concluded. 
Unable to shake these arguments, or alter 
tiese facts, my opponent swerves from the 
question and addresses remarks which are of 
apersonal character to the cause of which I 
an one of the humble advocates. He asks us 
wlat we haye done? Did we support our 
pres, and ought we not to have ten papers 
instead of one paper? We have papers—we 
hav had papers, and we will have more—but 
-whee are your papers; and what has become 
oftlem? Do yousupportthem? No, noteven the 
“ Pany Christian Socialist,” could you keep 


alive’ (Cheering, which was suppressed by the | 
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Chairman.) Whathave you done in the cause 
of human progress or redemption? You may 
point to your isolated localities where you have 
emancipated one or two wages slaves, and 
turned them into monopolists and capitalists. 
But what general good have you conferred 
upon society ? What was it that carried the 
repeal of the Corporation Act? Was it meal- 
tubs? No. it was political power. What 
carried the repeal of the Slave-trade? Was it 
a candle-box? No! it was political power. 
What carried Catholic Emancipation? Was 
it a cake of soap? No! it was political power. 
What carried the Reform Bill? Was it a pat 
of butter? No! it was political power. What 
is it that is driving on the middle class tyrants 
and the aristocracy to a semblance of reform, 
and leading them to confess that man is man, 
and that they must concede something of their 
rights to the people? Is it your co-operation 
that they fear—no, it is ours; for you co- 
operate with pence and we with men, 
We the political organizers, who don’t talk, 
talk—talk Christian Socialism, and under the 
cover of talking, slip the sovereigns into our 
anti-christian pockets all the while, we 
promise you fair labor—without an £8 pre- 
mium. We say with political power we will 
give you the chance—the means of co-operation. 
What use are all your theories of, without 
the means to carry them out! . You are mere 


| theorisers—we are men of business and facts. 


You want land and money capital. Political 
power will give you the land without in- 
fringing upon the rights of any private indivi- 
dual. Political power will give you the 
capital. But you taunt us with our weakness. 
You say, we are only 1,600, strong. But 
who has made us so. You! by drawing off 
after your desert-mirage, portion upon por- 
tion of the working-classes. With your 
Trades- Unions, and Co-operations, and Finan- 
cial Reforms, you have taken the brave crew 
out of our ship in little boatfuls, and launched 
them on the troubled sea of capital—though 
we still have some to keep our flag up at the 
mast-head—but where will you be when the 
storm of panic comes, and the proud vessel of 
monopoly bears down upon your shiallops ? 
How will you weather dull trade, short time, 
panic and commercial crisis? Nay? that, 
which is your weakness, is our strength. It 
is the heart and brain, and not the purse 
that gives the strength. It is thought and 
intelligence, not money-bags, that make 
nations free, No commercial crisis can drag 
intelligence from the mind, no panic can tear 
truth from out the heart! With dull trade 
your sovereigns diminish—with dull trade our 
recruits increase. 

In a political struggle, the chances are in 
our favour. In a money struggle they are in 
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the favor of our enemy. In the latter he has This Report is by Mr. James Hornsby, 
£1000 to every one of ours ; in the former, we | Reporter for the Huddersfield and Holmefirth 


have 1000 men to every one of his. Examiner. 
END OF THE FIRST NIGHTS DISCUSSION. 
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Bessons trom BWistory, 


pS eee 


ti—'rtite AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS | would obey whatever their general com- 
an RAIN. manded. The ohject was, therefore, to get 
; rid of the doubtful or hostile portion of the 
(Continued from No. 39, p. 775.) army. This he effected in a masterly manter. 
To bring about a decisive battle, Cleome- | He formed all those whom he considered as 
nes marched straight on Leuctra, knowing the | dangerous and inimical into a corps, and led 
Achzaus would be sure to march to its de- f them to the capture of Herwa and Alsaæa, 
fence. He was not deceived. Aratus him- | two cities of the Achwan League. He then 
self led them on—a battle ensued under the | laid siege to Mantinea, and so harrassed this 
walls of the town, and a part of the Lacedx- | hody of troops, that they besought him to let 
monian army was defeated. The old valor of | them rest, while in Arcadia, Cleomenes, as 
the Spartans had been enervated under the | may be supposed, was not slow to consent, 
degenerating sway of the oppressive rich.| and left them to rejoin his other forces. 
Aratus, having followed up his advantage for | Taking with him the mercenaries only, he 
some time, ordered the pursuit to stop; but | now began to draw towards Sparta. While 
the ardour of Lysiades, the Megalopolitan, | engaged in these proceedings an alarming 
carried him on; and he sent his cavalry | circumstance occurred: One of the ephori, 
among the vineyards, ditches, and enclosures, | while sleeping in the temple of Pasiphe, 
through which the Spartans were flying. dreamed that in the ephorian court four of 
Cleomenes at once saw his opportunity. He | the magisterial chairs were removed, and only 
reformed his Tarentine and Cretan archery, | one left, while he thought a voice called to 
and lined the hedges with them. The enemy | him from the sanctuary—‘ this is best for 
were stopped by the continuous vollies. | Sparta.” The dreamer related his vision to 
Meanwhile, Cleomenes flew along the retiring | Cleomenes. The latter was much alarmed, 
ranks, showed them the pursuit was stopped, | thinking his plans had been revealed, and 
brought them up once more, and with a shout | that it was merely-a trick to fathom his in- 
of joy the reanimated soldiers rushed upon | tentions. But finding that there was no 
their foe. The Achzans were broken, Ly- | intentional deception, he continued moving 
siades was slain,—a carnage ensued, till the | towards the city, hut marching very slowly, 
young prince put a stop to the massacre, | in order to reach the city at the hour when 
granted a truce to the survivors, and per-|the ephori were; as usual, all assembled 
mitted them to bury their dead. The hody | together at their evening meal. On the way 
of Lysiades he crowned and rohed in purple | he communicated his designs to those whom 
and sent it to Magalopolis, with a guard of | he thought most attached to his interest, 


honor, in remembrance that this man, oncea | ‘When he approached the town, he sent 
despotic sovereign, had voluntarily resigned | Euryclidas before him to the hall where 
his power, and given liberty to the people. those magistrates used te sup, upon pretences 


Cleomenes now felt himself strong enough to | of his heing charged with some message rele 
commence carrying the revolution into effect. | tive to the army. He was accompanied ly 
He succeeded also at this time in converting | Therician and Phoebis, and two other youg 
his father-in-law, Megistonus, to his views ; | men who had been educated with Cleomenis. 
and in allying two or three of his most trusty | These were at the head of a small pany. 
friends in the project. The chief difficulty, | While Euryclidas was holding the ephor/in 
however, lay with a portion of the army. | discourse the others ran upon them with tleir 
Sons and dependants of the rich he could not | drawn swords. They were all slain hut Ages 
rely on them for the execution of his scheme. | silaus, and he was then thought to lave 
The mercenaries alone were to be trusted ; | shared the same fate, for he was the first 
Since, having no attachment to Sparta, hut | man that fell; hut ina little time hecon- 
great attachment for Aim, as soldiers they | veyed himself silently ont of the room and 
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crept into a little building, which was the 
temple of Fuar. This temple was generally 
shut up, hut then happened to he open. 
When he-was got in he immediately harred 
the door. The other four were dispatched 
Outright ; and so were ahove ten more who 
came to their assistance. Those who re- 
mained quiet received no harm; nor were 
any hindered from departing from the city. 
Nay, Agesilaus himself was spared when he 
came the next day out of the temple. . . . 
Next day Cleomenes proscribed eighty of the 
citizens whom he thought it necessary to 
expel ; and he removed all the seats of the 
ephori, except one, in which he designed to sit 
himself, to hear causes, and dispatch business” 
(Plutarch), 

Thus, at a cost of some fourteen lives, this 
great revolution was effected—one of the 
most remarkable in history, from the peculiar 
nature of the elements that wrought it, and 
the mode of their construction. Caused hy 
a change in the principles of one man, 
changed by love from a despot to a democrat, 
carried out hy his own volition, and how 
effected? By a mercenary soldiery !—by 
war—by personal dictatorship, and military 
influence ! the very weapons that actually 
destroy freedom—for once, hy a strange ex- 
ception, co-operated in its defence! And when 


effected ? When the people were hopeless, 
cowardly, and apathetic,—when the rich were 
combined, powerful, vigilant, aud apparently 
secure,—a few men launched hy one master 
mind at the critical time in the right direc- 
tion, subverted the strongest oligarchy of 
ancient Greece! The coup d'etat of a Napo- 
lean, in holdness, courage, and the inade- 
quacy of powers, is thrown far into the 
shade hy this young democrat. Nor did 
Cleomenes commit the fatal error of false 
mercy. He struck the leaders down, and 
extinguished opposition hy extinguishing its 
chiefs. Five men, the only power which 
could command and guide resistance, and 
that the rich would obey against him, were 
cut down. The machinery of reaction was 
hroken—the scattered parts lay there, hut 
the springs that could alone set them in mo- 
tion were no more! In the same way in 
which the ephori, on the murderous night 
when the house of Agis perished, when even 
his aged mother and grandmother were mas- 
sacred had paralysed revolt by crushing 
those who could alone have given it cohesion 
and direction,—in the same way (but not 
sullied with the hlood of the woman and 
the innocent) did Cleomenes retaliate on the 
on the assassins. But he shed no unneces- 
sary hlood. 


The Chartist Atobement, 


I—A CHARTIST CONVENTION. 


Brorser Cuartists!—The good work is 
going on—we are not killed yet. The Char- 
tist hody are rousing themselves from their 
apathy. Yorkshire and Lancashire are in 
the field—Yorkshire and Lancashire, the two 
wings with which Chartism shall soar above 
the slough of imbecility, disgrace and apathy, 
wherein their leaders have done their hest to 
plunge it. Thank God! we have emancipated 
ourselves from the thraldom. 

What are you doing, towns of the Midland ? 
Nottingham, Derhy, Leicester, Northampton, 
Birmingham! Help in the glorious move- 
ment! Rally round the old flag that is wav- 
ing welcomes to you from the North! ; 

In the west, democracy is spreading: wit- 
ness Bridgewater, Torquay, Exeter, Merthyr, 
Newtown, Llanidloes, Bristol, — large and 
small, there is a stir among them, only waiting 
for the organising hand. i 

In Scotland Democracy but sleeps—it is 
not dead nor craven. 


Believe me—we are NOT weak—we only 
want confidence iu ourselves and unity in our 
action. 

Yorkshire and Lancashire are raising the 
call for a Convention—they arc not merely 
raising the call—they are setting themselves 
to the work—they expect help and hrotherhood 
from us all! 

Our cause has gone through the greatest 
dangers it has yet escaped—a preater amount 
of seduction around it than ever known before ; 
more falling off from its ranks than it ever 
yet experienced, more counteracting causes in 
the country than it ever yet had faced; more 
timid and fatal advice from its own real friends 
than it ever yet had been assailed with; more 
incompetent and disgraceful leadership than 
it ever yet had bowed nnder (or than ever 
cursed and ridicuicd any cause in the world !) 
and the treachery and hostility of its own 
acknowledged organ to crown the whole! 

Oh! some of our hest and truest men 
folded their hands and said, “It’s all over 


| now.’ They thought the Charter was dead, 
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because they'd given it narcotics. Few have 
that undying faith in a cause, that laughs at 
every change, and sees onward beyond the 
darkness and eclipse. They saw the difficul- 
ties, and did not see the strength that should 
surmount them. But tbe brave old Charter 
has risen up again from his sick-bed, and 
flinging aside the new physicians with their 
quack nostrums, aud the old women who 
were offering him shopocratic draughts, and 
aristocratic sympathising plasters. He thinks 
a little exercise will do him good, and so he 
is taking a walk over the hills of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire! and he gets stronger as he 
feels the air. He is getting young again, 
and hearty. Prepare for him in the Midland! 
Prepare for him in Scotland ! for he is coming 
down among you, and he expects a fitting 
welcome. 

That welcome is a Convention—the mind 
of Britain rallying round the Charter! As- 
semble in your localities—support a Conven- 
tion to meet in Manchester forthwith—elect 
your delegates—every man to the work ! 
Don’t leave it others. Each one has his 
duties ; and every one is wanted. Let each 
locality try to be first in the field ; for the 
example of one gives courage to the rest. 
Do this! and we'll have such a Chartist 
movement in the land as we have never 
known, (alike ‘distinct from former efferves- 
cence, and from recent pusillanimity),—a 
movement that shall be turned to a good ac- 
count, and do something tangible and real 
towards emancipating labor ! 

WE can Do it—if we will I feel it—I 
know it! The strength you have—now do 
you choose to wield it ? 

Ernest Jones. 


I.—A PEOPLE’S PAPER. 


The programme issucd iu No. 39 or 40 of 
the “ Notes,” will be followed shortly by a 
detailed prospectus, not of the policy or na- 
ture of the paper, but of what the weekly cost 
of the paper at a given circulation will be— 
how much the paper will cost, tbe printing, 
stamps, &c., and all the contingent expendi- 
ture,—what circulation will cover the out- 
lay, &c., so that you will at once see what 
profits are made from the sale, and what the 
surplus devoted to the National Charter Fund 
will be. 

All minor details and conditions will there 
be fully entered into, forming a complete 
statement of all connected with the under- 
taking. 

In the mean time, I urgently request you 
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to forward me money for the preliminary ex- 
penditure of placards, circulars, and handbills, 
and for the very purpose of printing and cir- 
culating the prospectus, beyond the imme- 
diate readers of the “ Notes.” 

A small preliminary sum for this purpose is 
ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE, 

For the guarantee that any money sent 
shall be applied to no other purpose, and for 
the mode of sending it I refer you to tbe last 
two numbers of the “ Notes.” 

I am happy to say that promises of support 
are rapidly beginning to come in; and that the 
programme issued has obtained the sanction 
of some of the most important portions of the 
Chartist movement. 


III.—MANCHESTER. 


At the member’s meeting of the Man- 
chester Chartists in the People’s Institute, 
on Sunday evening, January the 25th, the 
following resolutions were unanimously pas- 
sed : 

1.—That, E. Lewis, (late of Boston, Ame- 
rica), represent the Manchester Chartists 
at the South Lancashire Delegate Meeting, 
to be holden at Rochdale on Sunday, the lst 
of July. 

2.—That this meeting, satisfied of the 
treachery and defection of the “ Northern 
Star,” pledges itself to assistance by every 
means in its power to realize a thoroughly 
democratic people’s paper, on the plan and 
principles set forth in the circular issued by 


| Ernest Jones, with No. 39 of the “ Notes to 
| the People.’’ 


3.—That this meeting is of opinion that 
the present Executive is powerless for good ; 
that, for a variety of reasons, patent to the 
whole body of Chartists, the immediate 
calling of a Convention is imperative to save 
the movement. 


ORMSHER. 
Secretary. 


Tos. 


IV.—HALIFAX. 


_At a council-meeting of this locality on 
Tuesday evening 27th instant, the following 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

lst.—That Mr. W. Cockroft represent this 
locality in the West Riding Delegate Meeting, 


to be held in Halifax, on Sunday the Ist of 
February. 
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2nd.—That he recommend a union between 
the West Riding and Lancashire. 

3rd.—That he encourage the calling of a 
aron in Manchester as speedily as possi- 

e. 

4th.—That he ‘recommend that an imme- 
diate attempt be made to raise Funds for the 
People’s Paper. 


5th.—That persons be appointed to move | 


an amendment for the Charter, name and 


all at the meeting to be held in Halifax on | 


the 2nd of February by the Financial Re- 
formers, 
TuHoxas Woop, 


Secretary. 


V.—STALEY BRIDGE. 


Sunday, January 25th, 1852. 


At a meeting of the members of the above 
branch of the National Chartist Association, 
held in their meeting-room, Quarry Street, 
High Street, on Sunday, January 25th, it was 
resolved : 

Ist.—That the Chartists of this locality, 
having taken the Northern Star, for this As- 
Sociation, since its commencement, and seeing 
that it is now “ Financial ” instead of “ Char- 
tist,” resolve that they will discontinue the 
use of the same for this Association. 

2nd.—That the new paper, as spoken of by 
Mr. Jones, meets entirely with our complete 


concurrence, and that, we will do everything | 
for | 
& | day last. 


in our power to raise the required means 
Starting the same. £ 

The following persons have been appointed 
to serve on the Council for the next three 
months :— 

Thomas Hodson, Samuel Cooper, Samuel 
Jackson, Edmond Betty, President; James 
Ramsbottom, Treasurer ; James Fawcett, Fi- 
nancial Secretary; William Hill, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

All communications for the Staleybridge 
Chartists, to be addressed, Wrurram HILL, 
8, Winterbottom’s Houses, Crossleech Street, 
Staleybridge. 


VI.—LOUGHBOROUGH. 


January 28th, 1852, 


The following resolutions were passed at the 
meeting of the Loughborough Locality, on 
Tuesday January 27th, 1852. 

1st.—Resolved, that this locality do stand 
by the present executive until their share of 
the debt of the late executive be paid; our 
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share to be taken from the number voting for 
the present executive. 

2nd.—Resolved, that the Northern Star has 
forfeited the confidence of the Chartists of 
this locality. We therefore recommend the 
immediate establishment of a Democratic 
Organ under, the superintendence of Mr. E, 
Jones. 

3rd.—Resolved, that tlie address to Mr, 
Ernest Jones be sent to Mr, Jones forth- 
with.* 

JoHN Farrow, 
Secretary. 


[* My very dear friends—I have received, and 
most heartily thank you for your approval of 
my recent conduct. Such an address more 
than counterbalances this scurrilous calumnies 
of the Northern Star, the middle-class ‘‘ re- 
former.” You must not be offended at my not 
inserting your testimony, though so flattering 
and so gratifying. I try to keep matters, 
personal to myself, out of the Notes as much 
as possible. The hireling scribe of the Star 
has forced me, by abuse, to defend myself, 
as all the ** Democratic” press is closed against 
me. Abuse, I am forced to face—praise, it 
best becomes me to acknowledge in grateful 
silence. | 
ERNEST JONES, 


VII.—STOCK PORT. 


January, 27th, 1852. 


The members of this locality met on Sun- 
After finance and other business 
of a local nature was disposed of, Mr. William 
Graham was appointed to sit as cae in 
the meeting to be held at Rochdale on Sunday 
February Ist. The instructions given were: 

Ist.—To move that the Notes for the pre- 
sent be made the Organ of communication 
for the two districts, Lancashire and York- 
shire.* ; 

2nd.—That a People’s Newspaper be es- 
tablished by loans, subscriptions, &c., to be 
under the management of editors appointed 
by the people. When the funds will allow, 
that Mr. O'Connor have a living out of them, 
as a part remuneration for the many sacrifices 
he has made for the people.* 

3rd.—That the two counties at one aggre- 
gate meeting, propose some\plan to pay the 
quota of the debt owing by the executive.* 
The following persons were appointed as coun- 
cil for the locality for the three months :— 

William Graham; Isaac Tees; Henry 


[* All these resolutions have been omittted by 
the Star, as they did not suit the proprietors 
views.— E. J.] 
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Owen: William Benfold; Charles Cette; 
Thomas Middleton; Samuel Winterbottom ; 
Thomas Matthes, Treasurer; Thomas Clews, 
Secretary; to whom all communications must 
be addresed—No. 11, Highes Hillgate, Stock- 
port, Cheshire. 

T. Crews, Secretary. 


X.—-NEWCASTLE ON TYNE)! 


From an admirable address forwarded by 
the Newcastle Chartists, we extract the 
following passages—the lateness of the arrival 
and the crowded state of the ‘‘ Notes” pre- 
vents its insertion entire, 


Addyess of the Branch of the National 
Charter Association of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
to the Veritable Chartists of Great Britain.— 


Frttow Men,—The time is now atrived 
when we deem it a duty thus publicly to address 
you on a question of the most vital importance, 
viz., the salvation of the working-classes. 

In thus addressing you we hope it will not 
be considered presumptuous on our part in 
endeavouring to unite the organized, though 
interested portion of the country; for being 
imbibed with the principles of democracy we 
consider it necessary to do everything in our 
power to bring about such a Union not in 
name, but in action, as would ultimately burst 
the chains which have so long enthralled us, 
and stand forth as an insulted but intelligent 
people, proclaiming to the word the realisation 
of the political and social regeneration, of the 
industrious classes of these realms. 

Men of the Future.—To you in particular 
we would at this time address ourselves to 
come forward and assist in the good work of 
human redemption and imitate the young 
men of this Association ; for it would be an 
indelible stain on the rising generation were 
you not to accelerate the exertions of the 
senior portions of the democratic ranks, who 
have so long and ardently struggled for the 
redemption of our country. 

This is no new movement, its principles 
have been advocated for centuries by mar- 
tyrs innumerable, who have shed their blood 
in defence of the liberty of their unfortunate 
country, and sacrificed their lives in honor of 
the great and glorious cause. 

These principles have now been made easy: 
to understand, through the exertions of men 
who have nobly struggled in spite of every 
obstacle that was thrown in their path. Men 
who by their continuous study and advocacy 
of truth hastened themselves into a premature 
pre: but though dead they yet speak: 

or— 


“ Their Spirits wrapt the dusky Mountain, 
Their memories sparkle in the fountain, 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 

Rolls mingling with their fame for ever.” 


But despair not; for the time has gone by 
for governments in this country to try their 
hands at such bloody work again, the 
people are growing intelligent and steadily 
advancing step by step, and it now only re- 
quires one energetic effort to arrive at our 
destined haven. 

Brothers.—Arise, look after your interests ; 
the labor question is but in its infancy; but it 
has made rapid strides on the continent of 
Europe and has already made a strong im- 
pression on the mind of this country. 

The evil of competition is displaying itself 
more and more every day and by one energetic 
effort it may now be made to number among 
the things that were. 

Altho’ we have to deplore the aspect of affairs 
at present on the continent of Europe, and 
behold the unhallowed hand of violence re- 
moving every emblem of liberty, and branch- 
ing into death, exile, and slavery, many of 
the best and bravest of men. Yet are our 
souls big with hope, believing that the hour of 
retribution will soon strike when that principle 
will be acted upon; peace on earth and good 
will to all men, when Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, will be proclaimed from sea to 
sea, and from the rivers to the end of the 
earth. 

In conclusion, ‘this is a sacred duty and 
demands your immediate attention ; to be list 
less is to be criminal, to neglect this call is to 
abandon the cherished memories of the past 
to throw shame and obloquy upon those whom 
we should enshrine in our heart, as honest 
upright men. Let not this disgrace attach 
itself to our names. Let this debt be imme- 
diately wiped off, let us strengthen the hands, 
and encourage the hearts of men whose onl 
wish is the salvation of the whole body of the 
people, resting assured that there is a power 
inherent in the human heart that will beat 
responsive to our aid. A 

Anaus M'LeoD. 
Secretary. 


X.—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 


; Sunday, January 25th, 1852. 

Thirteen [Delegates present—Mr. Athol 
Wood in the chair, 

The minutes of the previous meeting wera 
read and confirmed. Mr. Harman then de- 
livered a report of the. public meeting called 
by the council at the John Street Institution, 
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on Tuesday, January 20th; which report was ; by Mr. W. H. Cottle calling upon the Council 
rėréived. to select a delegate to represent them in the 

The Secretary was then asked, through the | forthcoming convention of' Reformers, and 
Chairman, whether he had received any reply | that that delegate be instructed to support 
from the Commissioners of Police :—to which | Mannoon Surrrace! This motion received 
he replied in the negative. Several notices | much opposition, and was eventually with- 
of motion were then read; four submitted by | drawn. After business of minor importance, 
Mr. Ernest Jones, were ordered to stand over | the Council adjourned to Sunday, February 
in consequence of that gentleman's absence, | Ist, 1852, l 
The following were carried :— 

Mr. Clark’s.—“That this Council, being 
formed for the purpose of propagating Char- 
tist principles, consider it their first duty to 
endeavour to restore localities in places where 
localities once existed. - _ 

**To accomplish this effectually, this Coun- 
cil shall select one or more of its members to Jan. 21st, 1852. 
visit all places where localities once existed At a full meeting of members, the following 
to ascertain, as far as practicable, the causes ` revolution was unanimously carried. “That the 
that have led to their dissolution; whether Delegates from this locality to the Metropolitan 
suitable places of meeting can be obtained, Delegate Council, are instructed to oppose all 
and what amount of co-operation this Council measures calculated to degrade us in our own 
may calculate upon from the democracy of the estimation, and the opinions of society, by any 
district.” In pursuance of this, Messrs. attempted junction with the Financial Reform 
Knowles, Clark, Mills and F. Farrah were Conference.” Å 
elected. It was then agreed, that the Secre-  “‘ That six shillings be sent to the Exeou- 
tary be empowered to write to all localities tive, to help to liquidate the Chartist debt, 
represented on the council in the event of the applauding its views in not creating further 
contributions not being forthcoming. ones, resolving at the same time to refrain 

Resolved :—“ That every delegate call upon from nominating any more members to the 
his locality to assist in paying the debts in- Executive until the said debts are cancelled, 
curred by the late Executive Committee.” Aton Woop. 

A discussion arose upon a motion submitted Secretary, 


Joun WASHINGTON, 
Secertary. 


eee 


X.—ISLINGTON LOCALITY, 


Wromaws Wrongs. 
A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS, 


J.—Tae Worxkina-man’s Wirr.* 
I].—Tue Youne MILiiner.t 
IlI.—Tae Trapesman’s DAUGHTER, 
IV.—Tue Lapy or TITLE, 


toe 


Boox 3.—THE TrRApESMAN’s DAUGHTER. 


the street, a great artery of London, along 


a ae which the of diurnal life had not yet begun to 


Thou ravishing, desolate beauty! flow. i 

for oes See mare ers as He was about to leave his uncle's house in 
Oh! why Go Pas wert thou born? Cheapside—to abandon the career his mother 
Is life meant for torture? Why give it? had traced for him, and launch himself upon 

Is life reft of solace? Why live it? a new and unknown world. 
auc bei wiy west Be ee As long as his mother lived he had struggled 
: against his inclination—but she had died re- 
‘* Not five yet! I’ve risen too early!” ‘cently, and he followed the bent of his own 


~ And Edward, in speaking thus, cast a will. He had decided on giving up trade, and 
mournful glance on the trunks and other pre- | seeking fame and bread in the career of letiers. 
parations for his journey, scattered in the | The remonstrances of Mr. Trenton had been 
room—and thence on the dull, misty ¢ourse of | useless; as for Laura, she had made no effort 
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ing, in a saddened tone: “It was fated to be 
so; your place was not to be with us ”—and 
she drooped her head in melancholy resigna- 
tion. 

Edward had not failed to remark her man- 
ner. Laura had, of late, appeared an altered 
being to him. Obedient to that strange in- 
fluence which makes a girl, however shy and 
awkward before marriage, self-possessed and 
dignified after it, she had shaken off all her 
uncouth rigidity of manner, and her cou- 
sin had been surprised to glean coutinual evi- 
dence of soul, intellect, and feeling. She had 
also acquired an importance in the house, to 
which she had formerly been a stranger, Mr. 
Trenton had thrown the weight of business 


upon his partner, who was now installed in- 


the house in Cheapside, while the head of the 
firm frequently, and for long periods, went to 
rusticate at his farm. The old tradesman 
treated his daughter with a deference in his 
mauner, since she had become Mrs. Ellman. 
Before, he was wont to say, she had been like 
a blank ledger—she had uow become a day- 
book of constant reference—and took numeri- 
cal rank in the concern. The young wife had 
profited by her new liberty—she had ventured 
to gild over her blighted life—she attended less 
to clerklike business—she even dared to read 
without hiding the book—she had the courage 
sometimes to reply to Edward, and to shew she, 
too, could think. : 

This, to some extent, altered her relations 
towards Edward—without, however, rendering 
them unembarrassed or cordial. There was 
too much of unconscious irritation and vexation 
in the breast of the young man-—-too much of 
silence and constraint still resting on her side, 
to banish all the former coldness from their 
intercourse. To remove it, some circumstance 
was required that should dispel the prejudice 
from his mind, and the timidity from her heart. 
That circumstance had not yet occurred. 

Edward having, therefore, decided on leaving 
London, uucertain when he should return, had 
bidden the family in Cheapside farewell the 
the night before, and was now awaiting the 
time for startiug by the early train from Eus- 
ton Square. l 

Still, as he stood on that cold, grey, misty 
morning, for the last time, in the well-known 
parlor, he felt a choking sensation of grief, 
raised by a thousand feelings that come over 
us whenever sundering a long accustomed tie. 
He had lived too long, was too familiar with 
all the objects that surrounded him—not to 
feel a pang at parting, The prisoner, in leav- 
ing his prison, can scarcely forbear a feeling 
of this kind in quitting a place, though identi- 


to retain him, but contented herself with say- | 


fied with long suffering. Thus, the very 
tedium of the place, the recollection of the 
many weary hours he had passed at that old 
desk, or gazing out into that dull though 
crowded street,—the dim, cloudy, steeples that 
had looked down upon his meditations—the 
well-known sounds now to be heard for the 
last time—all affected him with sadness. And 
then his uncle, the dry, plodding old man of 
one idea, who loved him notwithstanding in 
his peculiar way—he who meant so well by 
him—the sudden wrench from all familiar 
things, softened his heart, and predisposed it 
for sorrow and affection. 

As he stood thus in silent, aching thought, 
a slight rustling was heard in the room, and 
Laura glided beside him. 

She started—she had not expected to find 
him risen so early, Why had she come into 
that room? Oh heart! Was it to cast a last 
glance at those parting preparations of one 
she would miss when gone? 

“ Risen already ?” she said in a low tone. 

“ I might sooner express my surprise at 
your being up—you do not usually rise so 
early,” Edward replied. 

“I feared you might be in want of some- 
thing ; and nobody be risen.” 

« You are too good. But I did not wish 
the thought of my departure to disturb one 
sleeper in this house. It was therefore I bade 
you all farewell last night.” His voice 
trembled. 

Laura looked at him earnestly, then she 
bowed her head, and said in an embarrassed 
manner : 

“ I wished to see you again. Why conceal 
it? I wished to speak to you—to you alone— 
before you left. I feared you would go, and 
bear away but an unfavourable reminiscence 
of us all.” 

“What .... do youmean.... Laura ?” 

“ Pardonme, Edward, You leave us like a 
stranger, You think we cold traders can feel 
no friendship.” 

“Oh! How can you think so?” 

“Iam sure of it. And the-thought that 
you should go, without ever having known us, 
that you should go in the belief that no one 
cared for you here—it has tormented me for 
many days. I wished to speak to you and T 
dared not. How I hate myself for my cow- 
ardice! But this morning I have found cou- 
rage enough to come. Edward, I beg you, do 
not go away and judge us harshly.” 

Her sofi eyes, bathed in tears, were turned 
towards the young man—she extended her 
hand towards him—Edward clasped it. 

“Oh Laura! do not speak so! you will 
make me regret my departure too deeply.” 
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Che People’s Paper. 


TO THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 
FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN! 

The Democratic Movement having now no 
acknowledged organ—the “Star” being no 
longer the property of Mr. O’Connor*, who 
receivcs not one iota of benefit from its sale 
or its existence,—and that paper having now 
denounced Chartism, and insulted the Chartist 
body by telling them their vcry name is a 
brand of disgrace,—Democracy, moreover, 
never having required a faithful representa- 
tion more imperatively than at the present 
time, I offer to supply the deficiency in the 
Manner propounded by the annexed pro- 
gramme. 

It is desirable that the organ of the demo- 
cracy sliould belong ¢o the democracy, and 
that the latter should elect its editors. This, 
however, ts utterly impossible under the 
existing laws nf the country. There is no 
conceivable mode by which this could be 
legally effected. 

But, bearing the requirement in mind, I 
propose, if the country supply me with 
the necessary funds, starting a newspaper 
pledged to the following conditions : 

I.—That the Chartist body shall elect an 
editor co-equal with myself. Such editor to 
be elected annually. 


* In the “ Star” of Saturday, January 3rd, the 
change of proprietorship was officially announced 
by Messrs. Fleming aud MacGowan. Mr Rider 
also officially notifed in tbe “Star” the ces- 
sation of his connection with tbat paper. It has 
excited some surprise that Mr. O'Connor's name 
should be retained iu the imprint as proprietor, and 
Mr. Rider’s name as printer. ‘lhe excuse urged 
is, that when a chauge of proprietors takes place, 
the old securities to the Inland Revenue Office 
become invalid, and new ones are required. 
Therefore, the present proprietors keep on the old 
names. Why, however, a falsehood should be printed 
every weck as to tbe printer, is less explicable, unless 
it be that, to avoid the responsibility for the libels 
publisbed every week against me, they produce a no- 
minal printer under a fictitious address. I would 
further beg to acquaint Messrs. Fleming and Mae- 
Gowan that inserting libels under the heading 
“ Free Correspondence,’ and saying the Editor 
is not answerable for them, does not make him one 
whit less liable. This has been decided in law. 
He and the proprietary are liable for every word. 
As bis “ Law Clerk” is so ignorant of law, it is but 
charitable to acquaint him with the fact. E. J. 


cpa ridin will be. 


II.—That I pay every weck to the Trea- 
surcr of the National Chartist Fund 50 p. c. 
of the net profits, after the same shall havc 
cleared at the rate of £100 per annum. 

I feel bound to say that my pledged word 
would be the only real guarantee for these 
conditions, unless trustecs were appointed. 
But if the trustees were appointed you would 
then have to trust to their honor, as the only 
security for their paying the money to the 
Chartist fund would bé their inclination to do 
so, since they could not be legally bound, as 
the law recognises no such thing as the 
National Chartist Association. Should these 
trustees, or any of them, violate their trust, I 
should be placed in the predicament of being 
obliged to pay half of the net profits to pri- 
vate individuals for private purposes, instead 
of to a public cause,—a position in which I 
in common with, I think, all others, would 
decline to be placed. 

Mcanwhile, I pledge my word, in the face 
of the present and of the future, to the due 
performance of my promise. 

That the “ net profits” may, in casc of the 
success of the paper, be no vague and doubt- 
ful thing, I annex a table of the expendi- 
ture. The sTAMP-RETURNS will prove the 
receipts,—so that, as soon as the sale 
reaches a eertain amount, the people will 
know that it more than covers the outlay 
and it will be impossible to conceal from 
them the returns of the paper, since any onc, 
by going to the Stamp-oifice could, without 
cost, ascertain the salc, and knowing, by this 
table, the expenditure before-hand, tbcy 
would immediately make a calculation, and 
sce what sums were received over and above 
the weekly outlay of the paper. 

The object is this: suspicious and dis- 
trustful persons might say, ‘ He promises to 
divide the profits ; but how do we know that 
we shall ever get any? May he not run 
up the cxpenses to what hc pleases? May 
he not say the paper costs him £50 per weck, 
when it costs him only £100? And the 
whole vague promise of dividing funds may 
be only a trick to catch subscribers and sup- 
porters.” 

In order that nobody may be able to in- 
sinuate this, J ¢ell you beforehand what the 
The Stamp-returns 
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show the receipts, and, therefore, any decep- 
tion or extravagance become impossible. 

In tHE PeEopiE’s Paper, therefore, vou 
will have before you the means of re-or- 
ganizing the movement by the connecting 
link of a legitimate and recognized organ ; 
the means of spreading democratic know- 
ledge by the powerful voice of a pervading 
press ; the means of supporting the move- 
ment from a fixed and steady fund, instead of 
the eternal drains, loans, and subscriptions, 
on the pockets of Chartists. Chartist taxa- 
tion might therefore cease, for the same 
paper that informs the democratic reader of 
the progress of his cause, the same paper 
that spreads the knowledge of its principles, 
by its very existence and success supplies 
the funds for organizing and applying the 
mind it has been helping to create. Chartism 
thenceforth becomes a self-supporting power, 
—not living on the precarious enthusiasm of 
its funds, but on its own innate vitality—its 
own property—its own resources. 


I now subject a complete and detailed 

programme of the People’s Paper, embracing, 
I.—Funds. 
II.—Organization of the Paper. 
IL{.—Preliminary arrangements. 

I.—Tue Funps.—I solicit the raising of a 
sum of £500 for the purpose of starting a 
weekly democratic newspaper to represent 
the political and social interests of the 
People. 

This money to be raised in loans * of 5s. 
and upwards. 

Such loans to be made on my personal 
security, and on the security of the paper. 

On receipt of the money I will forward to 
the lender the necessary acknowledgment of 
the loan, in the shape of a promissory note. 

Those for value over £2 will require a 
stamp to the amount of ls. 6d. or 2s. 6d., 
as the-ease may be. Such loans to bear 
interest at the rate of 4 p. c., per annum, 
from the date of the issue of the first number 
of the projected paper, until repayment. 

The interest to he paid quarterly. 

Lenders not to call for the repayment of 
their money, unless default be made in the 
payment of interest, until the receipts of the 
paper shall have covered the expenditure*. 


* Loans are selected as better than shares, since 
loans are superior security,—sinee any individual 
shareholder would be liable for the entire debt of 
the paper, whereas a lender is liable for not one 
ingle farthing, and since shares, as a marketable 
commodity, may fall into the hands of enemies, 
who might, by possessing only a very few shares, 
preak up the paper. 

* The object of this is, to prevent the premature 


The money to be forwarded to me in 
postage stamps, or P. O. orders. If the 


| latter, to be made payable to Ernest Jones, 


Barrister, at the Post Office, 210, Oxford- 
street, London. The letters to be addressed 
to Ernest Jones, care of J. Pavey, 47, 
Holywell-street, Strand, London. 

I further solicit a preliminary sum of £20, 
wherewith to print circulars and prospectuses, 
and to pay the postage for them ; to print 
hand-bills, window-bills, and placards, and to 
pay the carriage for them. This £20 to be 
a free subscription, and to be forwarded in 
stamps, or Post Office orders, as above*. 

As a guarantee that none of these monies 
be applied to private purposes, instead of the 
intended object—that of starting a people’s 
paper—I pledge myself to publish every week 
in the “ Notes,” and in the Paper, when out, 
a list of the subscriptions and loaus, and a 
statement of every item of expenditure, pub- 
lishing copies of the receipts for the sums I 
have paid, with the names and residences of 
the parties to whom the payments are made. 

With exception of the preliminary fund of 
£20, no expense shall be incurred, without 
a reasonable prospect of starting the paper. 

Within six weeks after the completion of 
the sum of £500 I pledge myself that 
the first number of the paper shall be is- 
sued. t 


II.—THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PAPER. 

l, Name: Tat Psorur’s PAPER. 

2, Form and Size: The form ot be that 
of “The Weekly Times,” the number of 
pages to he twelve—the same as that of 
“ Llovd’s Weekly Newspaper,” thus com- 
bining the external features of the two most 
circulated papers of the day. 

3, Price : Three-pence-halfpenny. It will 
be seen by reference to the estimate that this 
is the lowest figure at which the probable 
circulation will admit of the issue of a paper 
so large in size as the one proposed. Should, 
however, the subscribers desire it, with the 
extension of the circulation the price might 
be lowered, and the size of the paper in- 
creased. Asit is, the paper will be consi- 
derably larger than the * Northern Star.” 


breaking up of the paper, (when, perhaps, it might 
have positive hopes of suceess), by the sudden 
ealling in of loans at a moment when their repa y- 
ment would ruin the undertaking. 

* For the security of the monies forwarded, and 
for my powerto guarantee their security to the 
lender, as impugned in a letter signed “A Law 
Clerk, and staunch Chartist,” in the “Star” of the 
21st of January, the reader is earnestly referred to 
the anneXed} paper, entitled, “security ‘of: the 
funds.” 5 
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4, Objects : a, To be the official organ of 
the CHARTIST MOVEMENT. 

b, To give faithful and impartial reports of 
all movements of the working-classes, for their 
social and moral elevation. 

c, To point out the causxs of our social 
evils, and the REMEDIES. 

d, To present a faithful record of the 
‘proceedings of continental democracy, for 
doing which the People’s Paper will possess 
unusual and almost exclusive advantages. 

e, To contain all the general features of a 
newspaper. 

J, To afford a coutinuous series of instruc- 
tion ih science, politics, literature, history, 
and art; anda systematic exposure of the 
SECRET ENORMITIES of our State institutions. 

5, Expenditure : In order that the people 
may know what they will be entitled to re- 
ceive under the pledges I have made, I 
publish the following tables of expenditure, 
such being the lowest estimates at which I 
can get a printer to undertake the printing of 
the paper, of the shape and size above des- 
cribed, the circulation being taken at 5000— 
such being a fair, paying standard. 


ESTIMATE I. 


Composition, 12 pp. . e 18 10 0 
Printing 5000 . .. - 5 0 0 
Ten reams of paper . . 17 10 0 
5000 stamps . . . - 20 16 8 

61 16 8 


The receipts of the sale, allow- 
ing the trade discount . . 62 10 0 
As, however, the interest on the money 
advanced, and editorial and publishing ex- 
penses would have to be added, the printer 
has agreed to the following reduced price for 
the first six months : 


ESTIMATE TI. 
Composition . . . . 16 0 
Printing . «© «© e « 3 8 
Ten reams of paper e . 16 0 
5000 stamps oo a AG ; 
56 5 0 
Instead of £61 16s. 8d. As, therefore 
the receipts would be £62 10s. Od., this would 
leave a weekly surplus of £6 5s. 
From this, however, must be deducted the 
following additional weekly expenditure : 
Publishing expenses . . 2 
The elected co-editor . . 2 0 
_ Interest on £500 at 4 p.c. 0 8 
Reporter and sub-editor . 1 0 
Leaving a balancein handof 0 17 


— 


0 
4 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Thus it will be seen that a weekly circula- 


815 
tion of 5000 would cover expenses. All 
beyond that would begin to pay largely. Let 


us see what a circulation of 10,000 would 
realize : 


ESTIMATE III. 


Composition 5 o o o B 1 @ 
Printing 10,000 oo o IG @ @ 
Twenty reams of paper . 35 0 0 
10,000 stamps . . . . 41 13 4 

105 3 4 
The receipts would be 125 0 0 


Thus, with a circulation of 10,000 the 
Charter-fund would have a regular and 
steady payment of £10 per week. And 
surely, it is no extravagant computation to 
expect a circulation of 10,000, when we recol- 
lect that ‘‘ Reynolds’s Newspaper ” circulates 
33,000, and that 100,000 is an ordinary circu- 
lation for the weekly journals. 


I1Il.— PRELIMINARY DETAILS. 

Ifthe democracy of this country think such 
an organ, so conducted, would be service- 
able to their cause, I solicit them, without loss 
of time, to comply with the following requests : 

1.—To call locality meetings of the Chartist 
body to detcrmine whether they will assist 
me in my effort, and make the paper their 
official organ. 

2.—To form Committees in every town for 
the purpose of obtaining readers to the paper, 
and collecting loans and subscriptions for the 
formation of the fund of £500. Th2 secre- 
tary of the Committee to furnish me every 
week, (so that the letter may reach town by 
the Thursday morning’s post), with a state- 
ment of the number of readers, and the 
amount of loans and subscriptions promised. 

3.—To supply me as speedily as possible 
with a preliminary sum of £20, for the pur- 
pose of making the project known by ad- 
vertisement,—by printing circulars, or pro- 
spectuses, and ‘sending them by the post,— 
by printing handbills, window-bills,. and 
posters, and forwarding them by rail. 

Let the reader remember that if only 2000 
men were to lend 5s. each—let Chartists 
remember that if every Chartist locality were 
to subscribe £5 each, (and many could do 
far more), the sum required would be re- 
alized, and a permanent fund for the Charter 
be established, which would render its or- 
ganization a reality instead of a shadow, and 
make thenceforth wholly ynnecessary the 
endless drain of Chartist taxation, and the 
precarions supply of ephemeral enthusiasm 
and excitement. 

To the work then. 
TUNITY, 


Now IS THE OPPOR- 
Without organization nothing can 
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be effected. Not even the subseription for a 
Paper. i : 

Let, therefore, I repeat, if you wish this 
undertaking to prosper, a Committee be 
furmed, and a treasurer and secretary be ap- 
pointed, in every locality, and among every 
body of working-men, or others, favorable to 
the eause of tabor. 

Let the first step be raising immediate con- 
tributions towards the advertising fund of 
E20; 

Further, let the seeretary send up by every 
Thursday morning a list of those in his 


locality who are willing to become readers of 
the paper, so that I may know what will be 
the probable circulation: 

2.—The names and addresses of those who 
are willing to advance loans or subscribe 
money to the fund of £500. 

Every demoerat is requested to give pub- 
licity to these proposals among his friends 
and acquaintances. 

The reader’s attention is more particularly 
requested to the aecompanying paper, entitled, 
“ Security of the Funds.” 


SECURITY OF THE FUNDS 


FOR 


The People’s Paper. 


Ir is my duty, not only to myself, but to 
those who are already supporters of the People’s 
Paper, and to those who are invited to be- 
eome so—to explain the misstatement con- 
tained in the “Star” of the 3lst of January 
last; as also to explain my position in re- 
lation to what has appeared in other 
papers. 

As a personal matter, I should be justified, 
I feel convinced, by the forbcaranee and kind- 
ness of my readers, in doing so; but it is not 
merely a personal matter. I have a public 
proposal for a Newspaper before the country— 
Task for money to start*that Newspaper—it be- 
loves me to show that I am in a position to 
secure tle money to those who advance it, and 
that I am justified and safe in establishing a 
paper. 

I will refer— ' 

1.—To a letter in the “ Northern Star” of 
the 31st ult., signed ‘ A Law-Clerk and staunch 
Chartist.” The writer of that letter ean- 
not be a Law-Clerk ; (or if so, he is either igno- 
rant of the law, or wilfully mis-represents it); 
he states, that, since ] am going through the 
Insolveney Court, if you were to supply me 
with funds to start a Paper, my ereditors 
would seize upon the money, and it would be 
the property of the official assignee, who would 
seize and sell the paper itself for the benefit 
of the creditors. THis IS UTTERLY FALSE. 
Rather strange if that were the ease, that 
they don’t seize on the papers of others in a | 
like position ! 

I need not say, that Z know the law upon 
the subject—and that the funds subscribed 


would be secure. Had I not known and as- 
certained this, I should not have ealled for the 
funds requisite to start a Newspaper. There- 
fore, it was not for my satisfaction, but for 
yours, that I went to a solicitor, to obtain his 
legal opinion, submitting to him my prospectus 
and the letter in the “ Star.” 
The following is his answer :— 


23, Bedford Row, Holborn. 
Jauuary 31st, 1852. 
Dear Sir—I have read the letter to which you 
have called my attention, inserted in the 
“ Northern Star” of today, signed *“ A Law- 
Clerk and Staunch Chartist.” The writer ap- 
pears to have made a strange hash of the sub- 
ject with which he was dealing. He con- 
founds the law of Insolvency with that which 
is applicable to an uncertificated bankrupt. I 
presume he has never read, or if read, for- 
gotten, the celebrated casc of Barton v. Tat- 
tershall reported in 1 Russ. and Myine, p. 
237, which has laid down the law of Insol- 
vency, under 1] aud 2 Vic. c, 110, to be, that 
the after acquired property of an Insolvent is 
not liable to the payment of the debts inserted 
in his sehcdule, until the debts subsequently 
incurred, have been first paid ; and so far from 
the property subsequently acquired being vested 
in the official assignee of the Court, he has 
not the power to touch it, nor even to interfere 
without the sanction of the Court having been 
first obtained, and then only by a cireuitous 
mode, upon the application of a creditor stating 
upon affidavit, his belief, together with his 
reasons for it, that the Insolvent is iu 
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possession of funds MorE than sufficient to 
meet his PRESENT liabilities. Upon which 
statement the court grants a rude nisi, calling 
upon him to give an account of his newly ac- 
quired assets, together with an account of the 
debts then owing by him, At the time of shew- 
ing cause, if the Court be satisfied that, after 
allowing for a reasonable expenditure for main- 
tenance, there is not more than sufficient to pay 
THE NEWLY CREATED DEBTS, it makcs no order. 
Tf, on the contrary, it be apparent that, after 
payment of those newly created debts, there be a 
surplus worth dividing among the creditors 
the Court makes an order for the insolvent to 
pay the surplus into Court within a given time, 
and if not complied with, grants an attach- 
ment against the insolvent, the effect of which 
proceeding is to deprive the insolvent of his 
liberty, until he complies with the order. The 
particulars of the case to which I have pre- 
viously referred, are as follows: a party had 
been twice insolvent, and afterward died, leav- 
ing assets, but owing debts incurred subse- 
quently to the last insolvency. The question 
to be decided was, which of the three classes 
were entitled to priority, and the Court held 
that the assets were to be applied frst, in pay- 
ment of the debis IN FULL due to the creditors 
incurred AFTER the second insolvency ; then a 
payment in full to the creditors under such 
second insolvency, and that the residue be 
applied among the creditors under the first 
insolvency. This decision is still Law. 

T need hardly remind you that the moment 
after an insolvent has obtained his discharge 
under the provisions of the Act previously cited, 
he is competent to enter into binding contracts 
with any party. He may sell, assign, or part 
with auy subsequently acquired property to 
third parties, and the Court cannot in any way 
interfere'with it. In fact no contract that he 
chooses to enter ‘into with any party can be 
disturbed or questioned by the Court. 

I remain, my dear sir, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed.) Joun F. W. FESENMEYER. 


That is my answer to the ‘“ Northern 
Star.” 

The money I solicit for the paper is to be 
raised by loans, as the proprietors of the 
« Northern Star” knew from the programme. 
The loans would be NEWLY ACQUIRED DEBTS 
on my part ;—newly acquired debts take pre- 
cedence of all others; and the money lent 
could, therefore, not be touched by the Court 
or by any old ereditor, since it represents the 
new creditor and the newly acquired debt. 

I may add, that, my position with regard to 
the Court, entails no trouble, no legal proceed- 
ings, not the writing or receiving of onejaddit- 
ional line, no risk, no responsibility, no publi- 
city—to the lender. 


I am as liable, personally, to the lender as 
any other man can be—and my legal security 
to the lender is equally valid, and as easily 
and speedily to be enforced. 

The attempt of the “‘ Northern Star” is 
very cunning—and one of the most unhand- 
some that was ever made. The writer in the 
“Star” well knew he was writing a down- 
right, barefaced falsehood. But he trusted to 
the workingman’s being unacquaiuted with 
the law—he thouglit to produce a damaging 
impression, and thus to cripple the subscrip- 
tions for the paper. 

A misrepresentation of facts has further ap- 
peared in the papers, which, if not properly un- 
derstood by the public, might lead to misappre- 
hension as to my power of securing the funds 
of the paper, and the paper itself I allude to 
the dismissal of my petition without any hear- 
ing, owing to a legal and technical informality 
—aud further I allude to the statements as to 
the amount of debts supposed to be owing by 
me—the fact being, that, where several par- 
ties are concerned in the saine debt, as secu- 
rities, bondsmen, &c., the entire sum is re- 
peated several times over in the schedule—so 
that if you owe twenty pounds, and five people 
are concerned as sureties or otherwise, the delt 
is not set down at twenty pounds only, but as 
five times twenty pounds, being inserted over 
again for every person concerned. This is the 
case in both my schedules—the latter being 
swelled by heavy bills of costs for legal pro- 
ceedings relative to recovering some property, 
and by the debt, as alleged, of £160 owing to 
the printers, Messrs. Jackson and Cooper. I 
need not say, that anybody may examine my 
schedules that are filed in court. 

My solicitor’s letter will fully explain the 
facts alluded to. 

February 3, 1852. 
23, Bedford Row. 


“Drar S1r,—My attention having been 
called to a statement made in one of the daily 
papers that the ainount of debts owing by you, 
including those for which you took the benefit 
of the Protection Act in 1846, is £9748 13s. 4d., 
I think you ought to put yourself right with 
the public, and show that, although for your 
own safety you were obliged to insert that 
amount in your schedule, yet that you do not 
in fact owe one-fourth of that sum, and also 
that you showed, by the statement of assets in 
your schedule, that you were possessed of re- 
versionary property more than sufficient to 
pay all debts and liabilities, and leave a hand- 
some surplus for yourself. In 1845 bills of 
exchange with your acceptances to the amount 
of upwards of £3000 were obtained by pre- 
tended bill-discounters, who disposed of them 
to their own profit without giving you one 
shilling of their proceeds, This was the com- 
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mencement of your difficulties. I then advised 
you to take the benefit of the Bankruptcy Pro- 
tection Act, and not knowing in whose hands 
some of the bills were, I was compelled to insert 
them in the schedule more than once, as 
having been in the hands of persons who were 
known to have had some short possession of 
them. The bona fide debts owing on that oc- 
casion were under £1500. Those incurred 
since are £843 15s. 2d. To meet which are 
the assets set forth in your schedules filed in 
court, to which all the world have access. A 
great portion of whicli asscts consist of the 
revcrsionary property derivable under the will 
of your grandfather, the late Alexander An- 
nesley, of Hyde Hall, Herts, and Cadogan 
Place, London, a gentleman well-known and 
highly respected; which property consists of 
fourteen farms in the Weald of Kent, and a 
house on the Grand Parade, Brighton. The 
remaining portion of the assets consists of your 
revcrsionary interest under your wifes mar- 
riage settlement, arising out of a valuable 
freehold estate at Barfield in Cumberland, 
besides considerable personal estate and large 
expectancies. J never yet met with a creditor 
whose debt was inserted in your first schedule 
who expressed the least doubt that when the 
property was realised he would receive less 
than the full amount of his debt. A word as 
to the dismissal of the Petition. The allot- 
ment to Mr. Commissioner Law was an un- 
fortunate one, but it could not be helped. It 
was well-known that that gentleman’s con- 
struction of the Protection Statutes, is, that | 
a party can only take the benefit of them once. 
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The Chief Commissioner has acted differently. 
He has granted protection twice to the same 
arty. When doctors disagree who shall de- 
cide. All the Commissioners agree in this, 
that a party may take the benefit of the ori- 
ginal (commonly called the Imprisonment) 
Act, fifty times or more, with protection to 
person and subsequently acquired property, 
subject, of course, to the intervention of the 
court by calling upon the insolvent to show 
cause why he should not set apart a portion 
of his subsequently acquired profits in discharge 
of his old debts. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours truly, 
Joun F. W. FESENMEYER. 


You have now berore you a plain and simple 
refutation of the calumnies in the “ Star,” 
and a full and complete explanation of all facts 
that in any way bear upon my responsibility 
and indepeudent action as party to a contract. 

Lhave been obliged to enter thus far into 
my private affairs, since they were connected 
with a public proposition. 

I need hardly remind you that in my ori- 
ginal programme, and in every document sub- 
sequently issued on the subject, Z have made 
the projected paper itself a security to the len- 
ders, so that the paper would be mortgaged to 
them, and, under whatever circumstances, be 
beyond the reach of any other parties. 

Any further questions on these subjects I 
shall be happy to answer. 

ERNEST JONES, 


Che Chartist Mobement, 


I.—THE CHARTISTS AND 
“ LEADERS.” 
The Executive Committee in their address 

published on January the 31st, say: “Demands 

are madc upon us to call a Convention. This 
step requires consideration, as well as means. 

We do not want a merc talking assembly, but 

an acting one. Organization requires to be 

matured within our own ranks. hen this is 
well begun,—it can hardly be said to exist yet 

—a Couvention will have some useful work to 

carry forward.” 

It is plain—the “ Ececutive,” don’t mean to 
call a Convention. They well know that its 
asscinbling would betle deposition of so dis- 
creditable and injurious a commiittec. As to/ 
the maturing ‘of “ organization,’’—it cannot be 
matured without a Convention, to take it from 
under the petrified paralysis that weighs it | 
down. 


THEIR 


| the people’s cause, 


Circumstances have altered, too, in the last 
week : Messrs. Le Blond and Hunt have been 
“ elected ”—that is, nominated by some hand- 
ful of votes. 

We require the publication of the polling- 
list for Messrs. Le Blond and Hunt. 

lf they consent to sit, the urgency of a Con- 
vention becomes doubly great. We know 
their policy—(honest and conscientious tho’ 
it be, as far as they are concerned)—it is fatal 
to democracy. The Financial Reformers, are 
virtually in a majority on the Chartist Com- 
Inittee ! 

Before their election, the Committee was 
disgraceful, now it is dangerous, as well. 

But one alternative remains—the immediate 
calling of a Convention by the Chartists 
themselves,—and the clection of an Executive 
by that Convention, that shall be worthy of 
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On Lancashire and Yorkshire devolves the 
task of appealing to the country—for they are 
the most numerous and the best organized 
portions of British Democracy. 

With intense anxiety we look to the result. 
The future of the working-classes is trembling 
in the balance. 


II.— LANCASHIRE. 


Delegate Meeting held at Rochdale. 

On Sunday last a meeting of Delegates 
representing the Chartists of Manchester, 
Ashton, Stalybridge, Stockport, and Roch- 
dale was held in the National Charter 
Association Room, Rochdale. Mr. Sutcliffe 
Crabtree in the Chair, who opened the business 
by calling on the Delegates to produce 
their credentials and give a report of the 
state of the movement in their different 
localities ; this portion of the business having 
been gone through, the Secretary read the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, which were 
with aslight alteration unanimously confirmed, 
and the following resolutions adopted without 
a single cissentient. 

lst.—That while we deeply deplore the 
present position of the Chartist movement, we 
are of opinion that it is mainly attributable to 
the dissensions engendered by the vacillating 
policy recently advocated on some of our plat- 
forms and sanctioned by the approval of the 
present Editor of the “ Northern Star” whose 
leading ‘articles if written for the purpose, 
could not have been more directly at variance 
with the fundamental principles of Chartism, 
or more subversive of the best interests of the 

- National Charter Association. 

2nd.—That while we recognise the right of 
the Editor of the ‘* Northern Star” to repu- 
diate his former avowed opinions and call in 
question the policy formerly advocated in that 
Journal, we claim for ourselves the right of 
calmly and dispassionately avowing our firm 
adherence to pure and unalloyed Chartism, 
and for ourselves and constituents unhesita- 
tingly declare that we no longer consider the 
« Northern Star” as the exponent of Chartism 
or recognise it as the organ of the movement. 

8rd.—That we recommend to the different 
localities, Ernest Jones, ‘Notes to the People,’ 
and iustruct our Secretary to furnish that 
gentleman with reports of all our meetings. 

4th.—That we are of opinion a thoroughly 
Democratic Newspaper ought to be established 
as soon as possible, which will be a faithful 
reflex of Chartist principles, and we pledge 
ourselves to use all our influence in the locali- 
ties to which we respectively belong, for the 
purpose of raising the requisite funds for the 
establishment of the same. 

5th—That in order more effectually to carry 


reprint the Circular recently issued by Mr. 
Ernest Jones, containing a plan with details 
for bringing to a successful issue so important 
an undertaking and that our Secretary be 
instructed to order 4000 of them to be struck 
off for gratuitous distribution im our several 
localities. 

6th.—That the present Executive Commit- 
tee composed as it is of men so diversified in 
opinion on measures which we consider essen= 
tial to the prosperity of Chartism we are re- 
luctantly compelled to declare it as our convic- 
tion, that their retirement is necessary, and 
we call on the different localities represented 
at this meeting to furnish their quot toa- 
wards liquidating the debts of the association 
so that their retirement may be honorable, to 
themselves, as well as beneficial to the asso- 
ciation. 

7th.—That the Secretary for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire be respectfully requested 
to correspond with the South Lancashire 
Secretary as soon as convenient. 

8th.—That Mr. William Grocott and Mr. 
Lewis be authorised to draw up the local 
lecturer's plan for South Lancashire, all the 
localities wishing for the services of local 
lecturers, or desirous of being first on the 
plan, to write to Mr. William Grocott, Fair- 
field Street, Manchester. 

9th.—That the next delegate meeting be 
held at the People’s Institute, Manchester, on 
Sunday, March 7th, 1852. Chair to be taken 
at half-past ten o’clock in the fore-noon, but 
that the Secretary have the power to call the 
delegates together prior to that time, provided 
the Yorkshire friends will guarantee the 
attendance of five or six delegates from their 
localities to meet the South Lancashire 
Delegates. 

10th.—That the best thanks of the dele- 
gates be given to Mr: Crabtree, for his able 
and impartial management of the business of 
the meeting. 

The meeting then broke up. 

WILLIAM GROCOTT. 
Secretary to the Delegates. 

1, Fairfield Street, Manchester. 


UI.—WEST RIDING. 


A West Riding Delegate Meeting was held 
at Nicholl’s Temperance Hotel, Halifax, on 
Sunday last, delegates were present from 
Bradford, ‘Todmorden, Bingley, Keighley, 
Halifax, Midgley, and Huddersfield. 

After a long debate, the following resolutions 
were agreed to. 

lst.—That we have no confidence in the 
present Executive, and consequently cannot 
render them any support. 

2nd.—That the Chartists of Great Britain, 


out the preceding resolution, we resolve to | be called upon to give their opinion whether it 
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be advisable to call a Convention, to be held in 
Manchester, on an early day, and that each 
Jocality send such opinion to the Manchester 
eommittee, and that the committee publish the 
result in the Star, Reynolds’ Newspaper, and 
Jones’ Notes. 

3rd.—That we have no eonfidenee in the 
Northern Star, as an organ of democracy, and 
therefore recommend the people to withdraw 
their support from it. 

4th —That we pledge ourselves to use our 
utmost endeavours to assist Mr, Ernest Jones 
to bring out a Paper. 

5th.—That the contemplated C onvention 
be called upon to use their utmost endeavours 
to devise some feasible plan to raise a fund to 
lift the movement up, 

6th.—That;we reeommend a paid executive. 

7th,—That we keep our movement intact, 
and that we lend no support to any other 
movement but our own. 

8th.—That these resolutions be sent to the 
Star, Reynolds, and the Notes. 

CuRisTOPHER SHACKLETON. 


IV.—BRIDGEW ATER. 


Ata Chartist meeting held last evening it 
was moved and carried—that to be consistent 
Chartists the appeal of Ernest Jones for a 
People's Paper should be responded to, by a 
weekly subscription for the next six weeks. 

In aecordance with that resolution, a sub- 
seription was forthwith commeuced, and 
three shillings was collected ; whieh was re- 
mitted. 

By a unamiimous vote, it was resolved to 
make ‘The People’s Paper” the organ of the 
Chartists of Bridgewater, 

C. J. Poors, 

February 3rd, 1852. 


V.—COVENTRY. 


The members of the Charter Association 
in this locality met on Monday evening, 
Feb. 2, when the following resolution was 
unanimously earried :— 

That a letter having appeared in the Notes 
from Ernest Jones to the Chartists of England, 
ealling for an expression of opinion on the 
heeessity of calling a couference to sit in 
Manchester, to organize a National Charter 
Assoeation, and thereby give new vitality to 
the movement. This meeting is of opinion 
that a conferenee should assemble as soon as 


possible, and we pledge ourselves to render | 


every assistance in our power, 


A subscription to the amount of £1 10s. Od. 


was raised for the above purpose. 
GEORGE FREEMAN. 


VI-—DEPTFORD. 


The following resolution was past ata meeting 
of members of the Greenwich and Deptford 
Loeality, That we, the members of the above 
locality, do forthwith pay the debt due, to the 
executive by the said loeality, “ fifteen having 
voted for the said Executive fifteen shillings 
being the sum due by us, and we call on all 
others to do likewise.” 
Josep MorGan. 


VII.—ROCHDALE. 


A publie meeting of members took place in 
this locality on Monday evening February 2, 
1852, Mr. R. Hacking in the chair. 

After the financial business of the loeality 
was gone through, the delegate was called 
upon to give in his report of the last South 
Lancashire Delcgate meeting, Mr. R. Gill 
| then caine foreward and explained the various 
resolutions which had becn passed at that 
mieetiug, also stated the position of various 
localities which were represented, which were 
all of a promising character, and gave general 
satisfaction to all the members present. A 
vote of thanks was given to him, for his ser- 
vices; and the following resolutions were agreed 
1Y0) i 

Ist.—That we give up the “ Star” News- 


| paper and take in its stead Mr. E. Jones’ 


“ Notes to the People,” and Mr. G. J. Harney’s 
| publieation. 

2nd,—We are resolved to use our best en- 
deavours to raise all the money we ean to 
| assist Mr. E. Jones to eommence a People’s 

Newspaper, and we hope that all localities 
will do the same. 

3rd.—That we place all eonfidence in Mr. 
' E. Jones, for his straight-forward and manly 
| advoeacy of the rights of the people. A vote 
of thanks was given to the chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 

ROBERT GILL, 
Secretary. 


VHI— WESTMINSTER. 


February 2, 1852. 


At the weekly mecting of this locality the 


| following resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
i 
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Mr. F. Crump in the chair. Mr. E. G. Clarke 
reported from the Delegate Council. Pro- 
posed by Mr. Heuderson, seconded by Mr. C. 
Young. 

“ That this locality, collectively and indivi- 
dually, pledge themselves to support the pro- 
gramme issued by Ernest Jones (respecting 
a People’s Newspaper) to the best of their 
means. 

Proposed by Mr. James, seconded by Mr. 
Harris,— 

“ That the Secretary write to the Executive 
asking the following questions, first, What 
locality Messrs. Le Blond and Thornton Hunt 
belong to. Second, What locality nominated 
them ; and third, Whether they iutend filling 
up the vacancy caused by Mr. Linton refusing 
to sit as a member of the Executive.” 

E. L. CLARKE, Sec. 
3, Frederick Street, Vincent Square. 


ee ee 


IX.—EXETER. 


At a members meeting held in the Society 
Room, 21, South-st., Mr. John Day in the 
chair, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously carried. i 

1,—This meeting views with regret the pre- 
sent disorganised and apathetic state of the 
Chartist party, more particularly amongst the 


old guards of Chartism, and believes the most | 
effective way to bring about a reunion would | 


be the calling of a Convention as speedily as 
possible. 


2.—This meeting having read the article | 


from the ‘ Notes” respecting the People’s 
Paper, fully agrees with E. Jones as to the ne- 
cessity of starting a Chartist organ, and we 
pledge ourselves to render all the assistance in 
our power towards its establishment. 

3.—That the Secretary call the Committee 
together at the earliest convenience, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount of loans 
and subscribeis to the paper. 

4.—That the Secretary forward the afore- 
said resolution for insertion in the ‘ Notes.” 

(Signed ) SAMUEL Rumson. 
Secretary. 


X.—FINSBURY. 


This locality met on Snnday, Feb. 1, Mr. 
Livesay in the chair. 
_ Messrs. Butler and Weedon reported from 
the Metropolitan Delegate Council. Mr. 
Winmill moved,— 

“ That this locality views with great plea- 


paper being formed that should be the fearless 
and faithful advocate of Chartism and Demo- 
cracy in the entire sense of the word; and 
pledges itself to support it when it should 
appear.” 

Seconded by Mr. Weedon ; carried. 

Mr. Jordan moved, “ That the question of 
calling a convention be brought before the De- 
legate Council,” 

Seconded by Mr. Wheeler ; carried. 

Moved by Mr. Batchelor,— 

“That as the usual monthly aggregate 
meeting has not been held at the usual time, 
we therefore request the Executive to convene 
a meeting of the members of the National 
Charter Association to be held on Sunday, 
February 15. 1852, at three in the afternoon 
at the Finsbury Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution.” Seconded by Mr. Buller: carried. 

Mr. Loomes moved, “That a meeting be 
held in this hall on Tuesday the 16th of March, 
for the purpose of petitioning botli Houscs of 
Parliament, and memoralising the Queen for 
the release of the political exiles.” Seconded 
by Mr. Batchelor ; carried unanimously. 

E. J. Loomes. 
Sub- Secretary, 


XI.—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 


Eighth meeting, Sunday, February I, thir- 
teen Delegates present; Mr. Clark in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the secretary stated 
that he had receiveda reply to the letter which 
had been addressed to the Commissioners of 
Police, the secretary then read the letter which 
stated that the police never had received any 
order to pull down any placards calling chartist 
meetings, and bearing the names of Messsrs. 
Jones, Harney, and Nicholls. 

Messrs. C. F. Nicholls aud Murray were 
then appointed to wait upon one of the magis- 
tratcs with the letter in question to ask his 
opinion ; as the policeman positively asserted 
that he had such orders as those spoken of. 
On the motion of Mr. E. Jones it was then 
agreed “ that the Delegate Council call a public 
meeting in the East of London on Thursday, 
February 5, and do put themselves in commu- 
nication witli the men of the iron-trades, and 
exhibit the advantage of political power.” A 
sub-committee was then appointed in the per- 
sons of Messrs. Knowles, Docksey and Mur- 
ray. 

Me F. Farrah then moved “That this 
Council take steps to support the Executive 


sure and delight the idea of a Peeple’s News- | Committee in carrying out the public meeting 
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convened by them at the John Street Insti- 
tution.” Carried. 

Mr. E. Jones then moved the following, 
which was carried unanimously, ‘* That this 
Council take all possible steps to promote the 
organisation of Chartism among the trades of 
London.” 

Mr. E. Jones then moved, “ That this 
Council forthwith take the best steps, in eon- 
junetion with the previncial Councils of the 
Chartist body to ensure the due representa- 
tion of the Chartist movement, and the social 
rights of the industrious classes, in a People’s 
Newspaper.” After some diseussion it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jones was then asked if he would ex- 
plain his plan for the issue of a People’s News- 
paper, which was done. 

Mr, Jones also replied to, and explained 
away, several objeetions of a legal nature 
whieli had been urged against his plan. 

On the motion of Mr, Knowles it was re- 
solved, “ That this Council support the plan 
of Mr. E. Jones for the issue of a really 
Democratic Newspaper.” 

The Council then adjourned to Sunday, 
February the 8th, 

C. WASHINGTON. 
Secretary. 


XIT.—TORQUAY. 


_ February 5, 1852. 
At our weekly meeting last evening (Wed- 
nesday, February 4th), it was resolved that’ 
2s. 6d. be sent to Mr. Jones to aid the circu- 
lation of the ‘ Notes.” 
It was also resolved, that in the event of 
Mr. Jones starting a paper, this locality pledge 


itself to make that paper their organ and 
also to aid it all they can in the circulation, 
It was proposed by Mr. Hocken ; seconded 
by Mr. March, that a Soirée be held on the 
first of March, the proceeds (if any) to go 
to Mr. Jones to aid him in starting the said 


aper. 
He W. Tore. 


—— 


XIII—MEETING IN THE TOWER 
HAMLETS. 


A large meeting, notwithstanding the deluge 
of rain that fcll all the evening, was held in 
the Temperance Hall, Royal Mint Street, by 
the Metropolitan Delegate Council. The la- 
borers attended in goodly numbers. Messrs. 
Charles Murray, Ernest Jones, and Bronterre 
O’Brien addressed the audience. 

The following resolution was passed : 

“That the relations of labor and capital, 
as at present existing, are utterly at variance 
with the principles of justice: that the only 
salutary foundation for their readjustment is 
the complete sovereignty of labor, the creator, 
over capital, the thing created by it. That to 
achieve this a thorough union of all sections 
of the laboring classes is imperative, such 
anion to be founded on a recognition of the 
completely equal rights of all, and to be di- 
rected towards the destruction of those mono- 
polies, political and social, by which a surplus 
is ma ntained, and which enables tlie employ- 
ing-class to play off one portion of the working- 
class against tlic other.” 

This is an important meeting, as tending 
to break through the prejudice of the trade 
against political organisation. We trust it 
will be the beginning of a long series. 


Discussion 


SECOND NIGHT'S DISCUSSION. 


Reported by Mr. James Hornsby, Reporter Sor 
the Huddersfield and Holmfirth Examiner. 


THE discussion was resumed on Wednesday 
night, the 28th of J anuary, the attendance 
being even larger than on the previous night. 

Mr. Lioyp Jonrs then rose and proceeded 
with his address, and went on in a somewhat 
similar course of remarks to those which he 
made at tlic commencement of his opening 
Speech on the Monday night. He called upon 
his opponent to prove that the co-operative 
Societies were doing anything that was either 
false in principle or fraudulent in practice. 
His opponent, he contended, was frequently 


at Paltfar. 


wrong in his facts, and false in his logic. He 
now came toa fact or two that had been, put 
forward on the last night. They had been 
charged by political reformers with bcing the 
cause of thcir weakness—with having taken 
the best part of their people from them. Now 
let them understand him, they had never 
sought to take a single man froin any public 
cause in the country—either out of the Tem- 
perance Society, or any other society; all the 
inembers they had had came to thein without 
being sought, and they came because they 
found the co-operative movement was a better 
cause than the one in which they had been 
engaged before. He did not believe he had 
ever given more than half-a-dozen lectures on 
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the subject. He was anxious to succeed as a 


stroyed, and at the foot of all was universal 


business man ; and he did not neglect his own | suffrage? Why was this? Because the peo- 


business; for he ‘considered he would be a fool 
if he did. His opponent had said that the 
co-operators would become weak when a panic 
came, and they would become strong. Now 
there was a profound meaning in that state- 
ment. As business men they must suffer 
when ? panic came, for they knew of no charm 
by which they could free themselves from lia- 
bilities. His opponent said, in a panic they 
became strong by political organisation, now, 
if he had insulted them by telling them that 
their cry for the charter depended upon the 
condition of their stomachs, and that it was 
not a set of principles to be advocated by 
thinking men ; but by wen who came out in 
the face of day, when out of employment and 
hungry, who came out to utter a mere cry like 
groaning beasts of burden who were not fed 
and shouted before the public—if he had told 
them that they grew weak by abundance; 
they would have charged him with insulting 
them. But he believed there was much truth 
in it; and that many of their noisy meetings 
had ‘been accurately described by Mr. E. Jones. 
It had been said that the political nostrums of 
their opponents was to go before thcir social 
one: and that it would pull them out of the 
mud. (Hisses, and cries of question.) They 
were told to stand on one side when they 
proved that'their opponents were going back- 
wards and not forward, then he would say ** God 
help them.” He was sorry that any agitation 
should have to depend upon the hunger of the 
people. 
tude, but the men who thought, and who 
would do the right thing necessary. . When a 
panic came the working-classes were ready to 
turn out in millions. Suppose they had the 
suffrage—suppose they got all they wanted 
with regard to political power, could reliance 
be placed upon their decision that they would 
do all that was right to all parties in the state ? 
His opponent told them to look atthe asso- 
ciations in Paris, put down at the point of the 
bayonet. This was not the fact. Similar as- 
sociations were put down at Lyons, but in 
Paris they were all open and going on. But 
if this was not so, what did it prove? Why, 
that universal sutfrage had allowed the go- 
verument of France to perpetrate so gross an 
injustice. Yes, the French people had got 
universal suffrage, but did they know how to 
use it? And were the English people wiser 
than the French? He would say to the ho- 
nor of the people of France, that bad as they 
had been, the injustice alluded to by his oppo- 
. nent, was not committed by them. Timmense 
injustice had, undoubtedly, been done in that 
country—inurder, perjury, confiscation of pro- 
perty had taken place, liberty had been de- 


He did not want the hungry multi- 


ple had got more than they know how to use, 
because they were the dupes of those who did 
not tell the truth, because they did not reason 
for themselves or rely upon the unchauging 
principles of justice in their dealings with each 
other. His opponent ridicules them because 
they'had no newspapers, he (Mr L. Jones) 
would tell them they did not rely on news- 
papers. He held in his hand a priuted state- 
ment of the Halifax co-operative flour mill, 
the profits amounting to £836 l4s. 74d. He 
did not say it was wise for them to divide the 
profits. But how many men were worse 
Chartists, or teetotallers,.or worse husbands 
and fathers because they belonged to the flour- 
mill? Supposiug there had been only one 
miller in Halifax, would the people have been 
any better off for that individual puttiug the 
money in his own pocket? Suppose they took 
a number of men and put them in those stores 
—some bchind the counter, and others ma- 
naging the eoncern in different ways; they 
made those men stronger men than they were 
before. They were then able to meet the shop- 
keeper on his own ground. The working-men 
who joined these stores could each say, I am 
a shoemaker or a worker in iron, but Í am 
also a shopkeeper, I am as good as he and 
know where his goods are brought from, and 
can go the samemarkets. There was another 
thing. Under the present system half the 
working-classes were, slaves to their shop- 
keepers, who supplied them with what they 
liked, because of their dependent position. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
working classes, taking them head by head 
throughout the country, were mortgaged for a 
fortnight by this degrading and ruinous sys- 
tem. But this was not the case at the co- 
operative stores. They gave no credit, the 
people were required to be prudent and care- 
ful, and if the establishment of such places 
was only to teach them the simple virtue of 
prudence, they were very much calculated to 
clevate their characters aud social pesition. 
He brought these things forward to show that 
this thing was not false in itself, but that it 
would briug them into the enjoyment of many 
blessings and .comtorts. He concluded his 
specch by saying they did not want to bring 
the people out at a time of faminc, but under 
the influence of their own feelings as reason- 
able men to do a reasonable work. 

Mr, Euxvst Jones then expressed his sur- 
prise that his honorable opponent should 
have been talking about newspapers, and 
France, and the numbers of the Chartists, 
and not on the prepositions in dispute. He 
would remind him of them. They were, that 
the present system of co-operation was vicious 
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in principle, and pernicious in its results. It 
was vicious iu principle, because leading to 
competition and monopoly. Secoudly, he (Mr. 
E. Jones) maintained that it must fail, even 
were it placed on a just basis, to emancipate 
the people, but would perish before the hosti- 
lity of the rich, and leave the working-classes 
worse off than it found them—unless it were 
preceded and accompanied by political power. 
Thirdly, he had maintained that political 
power was the only adequate means for social 
regeneration ; and, fourthly, he had propound- 
ed a system of co-operation in consonance with 
the principles of truth aud justice. He wished 
the audience to remember that this was tlie 
question, even if Mr. Lloyd Jones forgot it. 
He had said that the present movement was 
based on a system of profitmongering ; would 
his opponent be kind enough to give them a 
definition of what profit-mongering was! If 
not, he would. Profit-mongering was to take 
more for a thing than its value, and put the 
difference in your own pocket. You had a 
right to charge for the cost of the material, 
for the time devoted to it, and for the labor 
bestowed on it. By that time and labor you 
had a right to live. And the fair price for 
that time and labor, was a fair maintenance 
for him who bestowed it. Everything charged 
beyond that was profitmongering. Could his 
opponent deny that? Well, then, since he 
could not, he would shew him that the present 
co-operative plan did profitmonger, and pretty 
handsomely too. He held in his hand the 
rules and regulations of the Bradford Co-ope- 
rative Stores. One of its first rules (said he) 
is to furnish the members with provisions and 
clothing at prime cost. This was fair enough. 
You club together your 5s. and you get your 
articles at prime cost. Then you add the ex- 
penses of management, you are justified in 
that; but don’t take any merit to yourselves 
because you pay'yourselves the expenses con- 
nected with selling to yourselves. Next, you 
pay yourselves five per cent. interest on the 
money you lay out in the stores; well, nobody 
could grumble at that, but when you have 
done that you have done all that you ought to 
do, you are not profit-mongers if you go no 
further than that. But what do you do next? 
The next thing you do is to sell to the general 
public all goods at the ordinary market price, 
and then take the whole of the profits from 
them, without even being so merciful as to 
give them a little per centage in return. 
Whiat is the result? In the course of time, if 
you are successful, your profits accumulate, 
you begin to be aristocrats of labour—you still 
work in the market for your bread—but pre- 
sently you make profits enough to live without 
work—you take profits from the stores, but do 
no labor in the sture—one or two shopmen do 
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the work—you pay them 6s. per week, and 
their keep, as you know—and merely perform 
the labor of walking to your shop to take your 
dividends, such dividends consisting of your 
surcharge beyond the value of the article. 
Now, then, what have you to say, to show you 
are not profit-mongers as arrant as the shop- 
keeper you decry. 

He next went on to show that the system 
was ruinous in its tendency if directed to ma- 
nufactures—powerless if directed to land. If, 
said Mr. E. Jones, you start a factory, you do 
not shut up the factory of the rich man at the 
same time you open one for yourselves! you 
are not strong enough to do that. If you do 
not, you increase manufacture, and do harm. 
Mr. L. Jones had asked how they could in- 
crease production, because new men were not 
created for the purpose. I will tell you:— 
consumption under the present system depends 
on the means of buying. The rich make the 
people poorer more rapidly than you can make 
the poor rich—with increased poverty the pur- 
chasing power dimiuishes—you keep increasing 
the supply of goods, while the market for 
those goods is thus becoming smaller—now 
tell me, how will you find your way out of the 
dilemma? That’s what beats you! But you 
yourselves increase this very evil by your fal- 
lacious remedy. I will admit you may create 
a benefit for the moment; by employing tem- 
porarily a few more men than were employed, 
but the benefit is purchased at the price of a 
permanent and increased evil. Here lies the 
political economy of the case: you increase 
the amount of production without increasing 
the market for the produce at the same time. 
Thus you glut the market—you bring the 
prices down, and, by bringing the prices down, 
you must bring your protits down in competi- 
tion on the one hand, and the wages of the 
wages-slave on the other. So much for co- 
operation iu munufacture. Now for co-opera- 
tiou iu land. Can you unlock the monopoly 
of land? You want to buy the land—it is not 
to be bought. A political law of primogeni- 
ture, settlement and entail locks up the greater 
part. Club your pence to eternity, and see if 
that will cut off an entail. Political power 
alone can do it. But some land does come 
into the market. How do you stand with 
that? the difficulties increase the further you 
go. You want to buy land, and club your 
pence together. You are earning six, eight or 
twelve shillings a week; are you out of that 
able to spare enough to locate yourselves on a 
farm and emancipate yourselves from wages’- 
thraldom? You see that the co-operation of 
the many is required to locate the few. 
Suppose you have all clubbed together with 
the hope of each getting a farm: it will buy 


| land enough to locate only a few. After your 
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first effort how are you to go on? ‘ihe more 
you want to purchase land the less your means 
of doing so become. The more you want to 
purchase it, the dearer it becomes, for the 
greater the demand for land the more it rises 
in price, and you cannot increase the supply— 
land is not india-rubber. Meanwhile, you 
cannot deny that wages must keep falling, under 
the present system and that you caunot prevent 
the surplus from flowiug into the market; you 
have admitted it; then you cannot prevent 
the downward tendency of wages. You are 
getting poorer and poorer. Your means of 
buying grow smaller and the land grows dearer 
at the same time. ‘tus the distauce keeps 
increasing between the acres and the man. 
The speaker concluded by calling ou his oppo- 
nent to answer these points, to refute thse 
arguments, instead of talking about news- 
papers, or leading them to France. 

Mr. Lrorp Joxxs said, they were told they 
would glut the market, had there not beeu 
gluts in the market without any co-operative 
inills or workshops? It had been said, a fool 
might in one minute ask a wise man questions 
that would take him hours to answer. Machi- 
nery in its complicated nature for the pro- 
duction of textile fabrics, 100 years ago, was 
equal to twelve millions of men; but during 
the last hundred years, mechanical appliances 
had increased to as much as seven hundred 
millions of men. Suppose that machinery, 
instead of being in the hands of the com- 
petitors, was in the hauds of the people them- 
selves; instead of these great mills being in 
the hands of a Mr. Smith ora Mr. Jones, they 
were, as they proposed to make them in the 
course of time, the property of the people, who 
instead of being the laborers, should become 
the extenders and the owners of machinery, 
by the capital put together on the co-operative 
principles. The £2000 that has been made by 
the co-operative stores in Rochdale, was made 
as a profit upon the business. Suppose that 
Mr. Jones or Mr. Brown belonged to it, and 
after paying expenses, took all the surplus to 
the bauk and placed it there to Jones’ credit 
—he would have given no amends to the peo- 
ple for making these profits; but that £2000 
was given back to the Messrs. Jones, Smith, 
Robinson, &c. who stand connected with the 
stores as members; and those who divided 
the money amongst the members, said “ take 
it home aud it will enable you to increase the 
the consumption of your family.” (Cheers.) 
But was that profit-mongering. You join a co- 
operative store, and lay out a pound, and five 
shillings is made upon it, and it costs a shil- 
ling for management and they give you four 
shillings as your fair share of the profits. To 
call that protit-mongering was cant and hum- 
bug. He would be plain with Mr. E, Jones, 


and tell lim that, although he has brought 
forward the rules of the Bradford stores, in his 
conscience he must have known that the rules 
bore quite a different construction to what he 
tried to put upon them. It was for the people 
to find out if this swindling was going on.— 
First of all, it was said, they got their goods 
at prime cost; obtained five per cent. upon 
their subscriptions, and theu divided the 
profits ; and these they got by plundering the 
public, and putting all into their own pockets. 
Now, he should show them they did not do so. 
Mr. L. Jones here read the rule, showing that 
their object was to get their goods at prime 
cost, adding only the expenses of management, 
aud such management as the society shall 
deem fit to benefit their moral and social con- 
dition. The shop-keepers never talked of that! 
Then again all goods must be sold at reason- 
able market prices, and the surplus profits, 
deducting working-expenses and 5 per ceut. 
interest on the shares, shall be divided half- 
yearly amongst the members, according to the 
amouut of purchases by each; but the rule 
did not say accordiug to the amount of pur- 
chases of.the public. The thing was quite 
plain, aud how his opponent could misunder- 
stand it, le was quite at a loss to kuow. 
Now he would show them what was done with 
the, so-called, plunder from the public; there 
was a law in reference to that. All fines and 
forfeits, and profits on all goods sold to the 
public, after expenses are paid, shall go to 
form a reserve fund of the association; and 
that was what Mr. E. Jones called dividing 
the profits, and putting them into their own 
pockets. They divided and put into their 
pockets the profits of their own purchases, 
and that of the public into a reserve fund : 
but, said his opponent, “give that to the 
public.” He said, no! these men found the 
capital; and were doing what the public would 
not not do for itself. Suppose they open a 
store, somebody must distribute, and could 
those individuals be paid without profits. 
They had all the risk, and care, and manage- 
ment, therefore, it was most absurd to expect 
that they should return the profits received 
from the public. They might be good-na- 
tured in doing so: but they would be very 
foolish. He asked his opponent to give an in- 
stance where the public had been shut out 
| from becoming members? Had they been 
shut out of Halifax, let any one try and see 
whether or not. 

Mr. Ernest Jones said his opponeut had 
| endeavoured to vindicate profit-mongering, by 
showing that the profits went into one man’s 
pocket instead of that of another. A nice dis- 
tiuction—while they still came, as before, out 


of the pockets of the people. So much for his 
Lcppoueats moral logic. As to the Bradford 
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Store, his opponent had said the members did 
not put the profits in their pockets, because 
they went to the Reserve Fund. What was 
the Reserve Fund? a fund to extend business. 
It was pocketing profits in another way. Not 
one word had his opponent said in refutation 
of the insuperable difficulties that beset co- 
operation, under our present system. But he 
(Mr. Lloyd Jones) had told them to “ suppose” 
they had become possessed of machinery ? 
What a fine thing, that would do for them. 
So it would—But he, (Mr. Lloyd Jones) would 
like to do something more than * suppose ” it. 
He would like to see it, and to hear how it 
was to be done. Ah! that was always the 
case with those superficial rhetoricians, who 
surfeited the people with fine theories, and 
shadowy imaginations. Suppose it, indeed ! 
That was no answer. Show how it is to be 
done—despite the obstacles he (Mr. E. Jones) 
had pointed out. These shadowy schemes, 
these miserable failures had been the case 
from Harmony downwards (hear, hear), Har- 
mony an eternal disgrace to any country, and 
in which Mr. Lloyd Jones took so conspicuous 
apart. (Loud cheers). His opponent had 
asked him to bring cases where the public had 
been shut out of co-operative undertakings. 
He had brought forward the case of Padiham 
—but not only did they prevent the public 
from being admitted, they expelled the very 
members themselves. In Castle Street, Lon- 
don, nine men expelled eleven by a mere 
juggle. He would now explain his plan to 
them. 

Suppose a number of you men in Halifax 
commence a co-operative store. Having 
clubbed your subscriptions together—you buy 
in the wholesale market and sell to yourselves 
and the general public (for he could not see 
why they should exclude the general public, 
from any benefits they might offer), You 
have one of two courses open to you, either to 
sell to the general public at the wholesale price, 
the same as to yourselves, merely adding thereto 
the cost of management and distribution, to 
cover your working charges ; or you charge 
the market price to them and keep the surplus 
which you devote to a fund, until it is accumu- 
lated sufficiently large, to enable you to com- 
mence another store, or a co-operative farm or 
factory; and in that factory, or farm, or store, 
you set other wages-slaves at free remunera- 
tive work. These labor on the same conditions 
after receiving the fair day’s earnings, for the 
work, the surplus goes to repeat the experi- 
ment, and so they might go on adding fresh 
stores, and mills, and farms, proceeding in 
geometrical progression, till they gradually 
Spread the means of happiness to the great 
bulk of the people instead of isolating the 
profits, until they made an aristocracy of labor 


and of gold (loud applause). The co-operators 
of the present movement, pretended to be 
Christian Socialists. (cries of no, no), Well, 
but he contended that this was the noblest 
plan of Christian Socialism. Could any body 
say there was anything wrong in this plan? 
which he proposed? (shouts of no, no.) Is 
there anything you can object to in this plan. 
(No! from Mr. Lloyd Jones.) His opponent 
admitted there was nothing wrong in this 
plan—he had said on Monday, that it was 
“ first rate.” On this plan of co-operation 
(said Mr. E. Jones) you would be able to do 
something for your three hundred poor brothers’ 
that are to be turned- out of their work in 
Halifax. (cheers). Then why don’t you try it ? 
If you confess it is better than yours, what 
is the reason, you don’t try it? (hear, hear). 
Because there is profitmongering in the one, 
and no profit-mongering in the other. The 
public do not support you, because they have 
no confidence in you, and they see that the 
professions of the parties who are at the head 
of the stores are not to be believed. Why do 
you in Halifax employ master shoe-makers ; 
when ygu have got two shoe~makers in your 
own store, and don’t employ them? (cheers), 
But you think you are making head-way 
because here and there a store is flourishing 
upon illgotten gains. Don’t deceive yourselves. 
You have not begun the fight yet. You are 
competing only with the small retail shop- 
keeper at present. And even with him, you 
cannot compete. I hold in my hand a paper 
signed by David Willman, and two other per- 
sons in Halifax, stating that they can buy 
their goods cheaper and better from smail 
shop-keepers in their neighbourhood, than from 
the Co-operative Store in Cow Green. (Shouts 
of “ we can,” and applause). What will it be 
when the retail shop-keeper, ground down 
between you on the one side, and the capitalist 
on the other—leaves you naked to the arrows 
of your mighty foe? They are still the inter- 
posing guard—when it is gone, how will you 
stand? You say you are undermining the 
capitalist. Castle Street undermining Moses ? 
Not you? While labor saved forty millions, 
capital has made two thousand four hun- 
dred millions. That looks like undermining. 
Why, before the fight begins, you are growing 
proportionally weaker every day! It is a 
gross and melancholy delusion, to mislead the 
people by sophisms, such as the leaders of 
a present Co-operative Movement are now 
oing. 

Mr. Lioyp Joxzs on rising to deliver his 
concluding speech said he would take first of all 
the reference which had been made to the co- 
Operative business, in which he was for some 
time the acting agent, and which had been 
pronounced a dead failure. Presuming it was 
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all true what his opponent had said about him, 
they ought not to fall out about it, they ought 
to shake hands and ery “quits.” He would 
not bandy the charges which had been brought 
against him. How were the Castle Street 
Tailors to compete with Moses & Son? Now 
does Mr. E. Jones mean to say that you people 
will do nothing for principle—but that you 
will do everything for personal profit—then 
he would say the chances are that Moses and 
Son will always beat tle Castle Street Tailors. 
If you will give up all principle and not deal 
with your fellow-working men, but prefer 
Moses & Son, then the game is up and they 
haveit all their own way (hear, hear, from Mr. 
Ernest Jones). We (said Mr. L. Jones) will 
tell you what you ought to do, and if you do 
it not the sin is upon your own heads. If 
you give those men the preference because 
they are working out the flesh and bones of 
your wretched fellow-creatures ; if you do this 
along with society at large, then he would say, 
“Society, you are a preat scoundrel!” you are 
mean slaves because you can make a profit by 
it. Now, he confessed the Castle Street Tai- 
lors did sell dearer than Moses & Son and such 
like establishments, and why? There is a firm 
in London which pays ls. 8d. for making a 
coat, and the Castle Street Tailors pay 14s. 
If you say you cannot drag your brethren from 
slavery unless the co-operators could compete 
with such establishments, then he said they 
could uot do it and the sin rests on your owu 
heads. He would tell them what they did in 
the co-operative stores—they go into the mar- 
ket with cash, and never buy with credit ; they 
do not adulterate the articles they purchase, 
they do not offer mocha coffee, as one great 
shop had done, and then you find but two ozs. 
of coffee, and all the rest is chicory. Do 
you want to submit to a juggle of that kind— 
you may get cheapness by it; but it is that 
system which has been your ruin and ground 
you down to the earth ; but the co-operators 
will not joinin a jnggle of that kind; they 
would sooner shut up their stores tomorrow, 
for they can work as well as you can. Why 
don’t they give the reserve funds, accumulated 
from the profits derived from the public and 
commence other stores for the benefit of the 
public? because you are a mean lot of fellows 
and won't allow them to do it; you want back 
your profits for your own benefit. You do 
wrong in doing so—you do wrong to capitalise 
every penny but never divide them. If the 
co-operators won't do that which Mr. E. Jones 
recommends, do it for yourselves, and don’t 
talk of what is best and most Christian-like ; 
hut so long as the co-operators are doing 
better than you—hold your tongues—for 
shame you ought to do so. You want political 
power. Act like reasonable men and do what 


you can for yourselves until you get it. There 
is nota man that joins the stores, that does 
less to obtain political power, than he did be- 
fore, but they are not the men to be dragged 
into a political agitatiou that is not creditable. 
If the co-operators do not deal fairly with 
their stores, towards all who deal with them, 
then opeu you, another store in the same 
street, and capitalise your profits for the sake 
of setting up other stores for the benefit of 
the working classes. (hear, hear). Mr. E. 
Jones in his plan said, buy land, and get 
machinery, and organize for political power. 
But you will not catch us political birds, by 
putting such political chaff on our tails. 
(laughter). When will you get your political 
power ? Do you know you have to ask the 
capitalists and the monopolists for political 
power? Why ; you are going to smother the 
bishops (laughter). The bishops get a great 
deal more, and you get a great deal less than 
you ought to have. But do you know what 
the great manufacturers of your towns have 
got out of the labour of the people? Oh! you 
never inquire into these things. You count 
up what the bishops get, but do you know 
what the rich capitalists get? Your eyes are 
open to the abuses of government; but to the 
evils that exist around you, your eyes are shut 
down. It is every man’s duty to elevate him- 
self without injuring his fellow man. If you 
will prove that you can practice a better thing 
than the co-operators they will bless you and 
pray for your success, But (said he) fyou 
are hypocrites and will not do the best 
you can for yourselves and your families. 
Suppose you get political power there are 
still doubts as to whether you will use it with 
discretion ; you are not angels. Then allow 
co-operators to work in the way they think 
best. They will fight in the co-operative 
movement, and allow you to fight for political 
power. Itis said that the co-operators are 
substituting one set of profit-mongers for ano- 
ther. But that cannot be profit-mongering, 
when they give to each member, a fair share 
of the profits on the goods they purchase. It 
is not profit-mongering to make thie profits re- 
ceived from the purchases of the public &c., 
into a reserve fund, for the purpose of opening 
a central store. No man can class the two 
things togethcr’as one and the same. The 
increasing capital of the stores, will be the 
means of putting you at work. It is not 
Moses & Sons, aud the slop shops that the co- 
operators compete with, but with other con- 
cerns, as, Nugee & Stultz &c., and the great 
masters. 

lf you will give the preference to your 
brothers, instead of the slop shops, which work 
out the blood of your fellow ercatures, then 
the game is on a fair footing. Set your face 
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in the right direction; put your heads to the 
work, do the little that is before you; and 
when you have gained strength, go and do 
other things, that require doing. Do justice 
to all; emancipate yourselves ; your destiny, 
is in your own hands, and if you see the way, 
and will not walk in it, the blame is npon your 
own heads. (loud applause). 

Mr. Ernest Jones said it was truly 
amusing, to hear the answers which had been 
given to the questions he lad propounded. 
He had told Mr. Jones that profitmongery 
was to charge more for a thing than it cost 
you, lavor and time ineluded, and to pnt it 
into your own pocket. lle had told his op- 
ponent that they could not save society by 
co-operation, because the evil increased more 
rapidly than they conld effeet good. Surplus 
labor and machinery spread misery more 
rapidly than co-operation ereated indepen- 
deuce,—therefore co-operation must sink in 
the loug run. He told them that co-opera- 
tion could not prevent surplus-labor, because 
tle co-operation of many was required to save 
the few, and then the means of the remainder 
were exhausted by low wages. That the 
very inerease of manufacturers, caused by 
co-operation, would undermine the co-opera- 
tion that increased it, by gluiting the market, 
and reducing wages. That they could not 
increase the market, because the market 
meant not men but money, under the existing 
system. That they could not obtain land, 
because political power locked it up on the 
one hand, and poverty kept off the people on 
the other. That while increasing poverty 
prevented the subscription of new capital, 
the reproduction of that which was already 
subseribed would be prevented by the profits 
being swallowed up in competition with the 
rich. They had heard his opponent. The 
ablest debater of the present co-operation plan 
had been before them, arguing its defence. 
All that could be said for it had been said; 
and he submitted that his (Mr. E. Jones’s) 
arguments had been unanswered. llis op- 
ponent had admitted they could not take the 
surplus out of the market; he had admitted 
they could not umdersell the wholesale 
dealers like Moses, &c.: he lad confessed 
that if the public preferred paying less to 
paying wore, co-operation must fail. In 
these admissions his opponent had given up 
the ease. ‘The whole hinged on them-—there 
was nothing more to argue. But, said his 
opponent, the publie have philantrophy and 
generosity enongh for the sake of Samari- 
tanism to pay dear to the co-9pcrators, in- 
stead of cheap to Moses. Have they (said 
Mr. E. Jones) ? A little time ago you told ns 
we were “a mean lot,” and that we would not 


support you unless we got large profits. Now 
you tell us we're such angels we'll pay 
dear instead of cheap, from pure virtue! 
Now, the fact is, it don’t depend on your 
will at all, (lear, hear). You are too poor. 
You can't go to Castle-street-—yon must go 
to Moses. You can’t go naked—you have 
just money enough to afford a coat from 
Moses, uot money enough to afford a coat 
from Castle-street, and therefore to Moses 
you must go against your will, and cut the 
throat of your fine theory of co-operation. 
You say you will compcte with Nugee and 
Stultz. Not you! It is the slop-dealers 
you will have to compete with, for they are 
inaking a slop-shop of the world; and the 
wholesale dealer is devouring the retail 
tradesman. (Loud applause.) But they were 
asked how they would get political power ? 
They were getting nearer and nearer to it 
every day ; they were going forward, and not 
baekward, as his opponent would have them 
to believe. They were going on strongly and 
hopefully, step by step, and they had faith in 
principles which told then: before long the 
political rights of the people would be ex- 
torted from the inflictors of their political 
wrongs. What (he asked) brought Cobden 
and Bright into the fieid—love of liberty ? 
No! fear of truth. (Cheers). What brought 
Sir Joshua Walmsley into the field—to do 
something for the people? Dread, lest the 
people should do something for themselves ! 
(Loud applause.) What brouglit Russell into 
the field ? The hopes of keeping others out 
of it. And at this moment they were asked 
to follow social delusions, when realities were 
bowing ready to their grasp. They were 
taunted with their apathy and weakness. 
Yes ! that old giant, the Charter, was ona 
sick bed. But why was he tlere ? Because 
he had been attended by a lot of quack doc- 
tors and old women, who drugged him with 
their nostrums, and soporifies, and narco- 
tics—threw him into a lethargy, and then 
chuekled “he is dead.” But he is waking 
up again! He is walking over the hil's of 
Yorkshire, and looking down into your co- 
operative profit-nests, and turning them in- 
side out to the broad light of day and com- 
mon-sense. lIe tells yon—‘ There is great 
commotion on the Continent ! England it- 
self is imperilled! (though I am not one of 
those helieving in invasion ;) but, in such 
times—what is Government obliged to do? 
It must throw itself upon the people, and to 
make the reliance worth anything the peo- 
ple’s rights mnst be conceded. If the people 


‘instead of now availing themselves of the 


opportunity presented, go on grubbing in 
meal-tubs and candle-boxes,” the Govern- 
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ment will set them at defiance, and the game 
he lost. (Loud cheering). What has the 
co-operative system done? They have been 
for the last thirty-six years getting money, 
as they say. Why have they not grown 
rich ?, So far from having acquired a com- 
petency they are no nearer the end than when 
they began. 
post, which, instead of directing the people 
aright, is turned the wrong way, and leading 
them backward to the guilds of the dark 
ages. (Loud applause.) But what will poli- 
tical power not achieve? While you are 
mending the breeches of a bishop’s footman 
we shall be dividing the poor-lands of the 
bishop himself among the poor. (Immense 
applause.) Iam not hostile to co-operation, 
but I do affirm this—that if a man has a given 
amount of capital, enough to compass one 
enterprize, and divides it among two, he will 
fail in both. So with you. You have a 
certain amount of strength, power, and re- 
sources—you require it all to get political 
power. Ifyou fritter two-thirds of it away 
in trade’s-unions and co-operations, you will 
achieve nothing. Now, then, you have got 
to choose which you will play—the certain 
game, or the fallacious one. 
co-operators. We, too, invite you to our 
co-operative factory. But there we deal not 
in cotton, devil’s-dust, or shoddy. There 


They are nothing bnt a sign- | 


But we, too, are | 


we weave political enfranchisement, decked 
with the rich embroidery of social right. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The discussion having closed, 

Mr. L. Jonus rose to move a vate of thanks 
to the Chairman, when he was met by shouts 
of ‘‘ Vote! vote!” 

Tar Cuarrman said he had been in- 
formed that there was a minute on the books 
af the Committee that no vote should be 
taken. 

Several persons herc 
Chairman that that was incorrect, 
general demand for a vote followed. 

Mr. Untan Hinenerirre then moved, 
and Mr. Josera Fein seconded, that a vote 
shonld be taken. 

Tar CrarrMan then called upon those 
who were of opinion that Mr. ERNEST Jones 
had proved his propositions to hold up both 
hands, when a perfect forest of hands was 
held np. 

The contrary was put, and the Chairman 
then declared that an immense majority of 
the meeting were of an opinion that Mr. 
Ernest Jones had proved his propositions. 

A vote of thanks was then moved to the 
Chairman hy Mr. Lloyd Jones, seconded by 
Mr. E. Jones, and carried amidst loud 
cheers ; after which the meeting separated, 


intimated to the 
and a 


raves’ Grichances, 


I.—THE AMALGAMATED IRON TRADES. 


Will no one save this once powerful and 
stalwart trade from ruin? Can no one get a 
passport across the frontier of prejudice, sur- 
rounded by ambitious or selfinterested guards 
—so as to reach into the midst of those gallant, 
iron hearts, and point to them how their lea- 
ders are undermining the solid ground beneath 
their feet ? 

Already the warning given them at thcir 
City-meeting is beginning to be realized. Al- 
ready the premonitory symptoms of ruin and 
dissolution have appeared. 

At firstthe cry was: “The masters won’t 
dare to realise thcir threat. We are all- 
powerful!” b 

The masters have dared—the men begin to 
find out their weakness. 

Then they said: “ We’ll begin co-operation 
—and soon become our own masters.” 

But the men begin to find out that therr 
united funds would cnable only two or three 
hundred to become their own masters, 


they don’t much Jike the idea that the property 
ofall should go to lift merely a few of their 
equals above their heads. 

Meanwhile the masters are steadily and 
gradually undermining the subscriptions for the 
support of the unemployed, partly by turning 
more out of work, partly hy intimidating or 
seducing the men from subseribing. 

The first flush of battle is wearing down, 
and the combatants begin to feel their wounds 
—but who have got the most? The men. 
The masters are all but unharmed. 

Now comes the first wavering and break np 
in the workmeng’ battle line. They no longer 
stand firm—they talk of receding—they pro- 
pose EMIGRATING, some to the Continent— 
some to America. 

Do the masters talk of emigrating > No !— 
they can stand their ground. 

A further and more fatal symptom is appa- 
rent. That is—disunion. The men are begin. 
uing to quarrel. A hostile feeling is arising 
betwecn the laborers and the skilled workmen. 


And | The masters are taking advantage of it to 
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make a cats’-paw of the laborers—going to 
meet their deputation, treating them with 
exuberant courtesy, &c,—and the laborers 
are taken in by the demonstration. They are 
turning, virtually, against the high-paid 
branches. But the latter have to thank them- 
selves! They will uphold the ARISTOCRACY 
of labor. They pay tbeir non-society men 
seven-shillings per week, the laborers only 
tbree-shillings. There is no excuse for this. 
—There might be a reason why socte¢y-men 
should receive more than others (at least that 
the others should depend on public subscrip- 
tions, and not on society-funds) because 
society men had contributed to a society-fund; 
—but that the laborers should receive less 
than the non-society-men, is scandalous. And 
how does Mr. Newton the mover of the 
whole affair, excuse the act? By saying that 
“the skilled mechanics were accustomed to 
better living than the laborers, and ought 
therefore to receive more?” That’s brother- 
hood, is it? Thats opposing class-legis- 
lation, is it? That's ‘“ moral Reform” 
and “ emancipation of labor,” is it? We may 
well echo the cries of “ Shame ! “shame!” 
that rung from the Laborers’ Meeting in 
Holborn, when it was mentioned that Mr. 
Newton had spoken thus* ! 

Again: many of the men, warned by the 
failures of similar efforts in the past, are 
shrinking from the contest. In Liverpool a 
memorial was presented by the men to the 
masters, promising NEUTRALITY. But the 
masters know their power, and held even this 
humiliation insufficient. Moreover—the iron- 
trades have not got the people at their back. 
The low-paid trades, and those constitute the 
great bulk of the people, have been insulted 
and looked down upon too long by the aristo- 
cracy of labor, to feel that sympathy they 
would otherwise, now the turn of disaster has 
reached the level of the high-paid class. 

Thus, step by step, ruin is striding up to 
this doomed and deluded trade. Ah! had 
they taken warning in time ! 

Meanwhile—political power is at work to 
back up the social combination of the masters. 
Behind and over the turmoil rise towering, 
the policeman and the parliament. Policemen 
are regularly sent .to the Engineers’ meetings 
and stand, all day long, waiting before their 
Commitiee-rooms. The first word of effer- 


* See Reynotp’s Newspaper, that at all 
events, reports this business fairly—unlike the 
“Star,” which dares not insert that, which is 
prejudicial to its patrons, 
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vescence—will give the desired handle. And 
Mr. Newton has been effervescing—he told the 
meeting in St. Martins Hall: “this was des- 
potism—despotism of the worst kind—the 
despotism which drove men mad with anger 
and urged them to destroy the whole system 
which sanctioned such a despotism. (Cheers). 
Discontent was now following upon oppression; 
and if the discontent was deepened by further 
tyranny, THERE COULD BE NO ANSWERING 
FOR THE CONSEQUENCES.” Mr. Newton re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud and continued 
cheering.) ” 

Tt is not wise of Mr. Newton, for the sake 
of a few cheers, to rouse the mad passions, 
and commit tbe actions, of injured men. Such 
language may be in place when addressing the 
great masses, such as Europe saw in 1848, 
but it is alike unwise and guilty to address it 
to a fraction out of 12,000 men, in the midst 
of an apathetic population. 

The first handle fairly given—the rich man’s 
law will step in—the “ringleaders” will be 
seized—sedition and conspiracy trumped up, 
and the miserable wreck of this once powerful 
union will be scattered wide across the land. 

Look beyond: There towers St. Stephen’s 
—and what do you seein the papers: ‘ the 
‘strike’ of the Engineers will be made the 
subject for Parliamentary consideration.’ Ch ! 
while you are letting yourselves be lulled into 
quiescence by the transparent humbug of 
“ Laws of partnership,” the rich man’s political 
power is preparing for you laws in an cntirely 
opposite direction ! 

When wil you see tbrough the delusion and 
be warned ? 

Meanwhile, once more the voice of caution is 
solemnly lifted. Once more you are told that 
you are hastening onward to your ruin. If 
you persist, it will notbe for the want of warn- 
ing—its voice has come from your own ranks 
in Manchester—it has come from the pen of 
a brother-workingman in London, the honest, 
upright, true hearted Athol Wood*. It tried 
to make itself heard in your City-meeting— 
your faithful but insulted ‘friends have not 
shrunk from the task—you cannot blame 
them for remaining silent—that guilt (for 
guilt it would be), does not attach to them. 
And once more the leaders of the iron-trades 
are warned, that on their heads will be the 
responsibility of uselessly dissipating a vast 
fund—of breaking up a strong union, and 
crippling a noble body of the working-classes. 


* See his letter in No, 40. of the “ Notes,” 
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Gerificatton 


Of the Statements relative to Kossuth made in “ Kossuth and Hungary.” 


1.—The new Hungarian Constitution, re- 
presented to Europe as democratic, was con- 
stitutional class-government of a very marked 
character—eight acres of land, or 300 florins, 
being the property qualification for an elector 
—the relief of feudal burdens being paid for 
by the people, and, since few hold land, few 
being benefited by the measure.—“ Kossuth, 
his Career, Character and Companions,” pp. 
19-20; David Bogue, Fleet-street, London. 
Price ls. General Klapka’s, “© War in Hun- 
gary.” 2vols. Charles Gilpin, London. dn- 
troduction, pp. 45-46. 

2.—Kossuth goes to Vienna in the spring 
of ’48, quells the Vienna insurrection, restores 
the House of Hapsburg, and gets appointed 
minister by the emperor.—* Kossuth, etc.,” 
pp. 17-18. Kossuth’s Speeches at Winchester, 
Birmingham and Manchester. 
Papers of the time. 


3.—Kossuth insults the Servian deputation | 


and forces on a war.—“ Scenes of the Hunga- 
rian War,” a German work, translated and 
quoted in the Daily Papers; Klapka, Intro- 
duction, p. 54. 

4,—Kossuth sends Batthyanyi to Innspruck 
to offer the emperor any amount of men and 
money to crush the Italians.—“‘ Kossuth,” ete., 
David Bogue, Fleet Street, London, p. 20. 

5.—Kossuth forces a vote on the Senate for 
50,000,000 of florins, and 200,000 soldiers, to 
help the Emperor against the Italian “rebels.” 
—“ Kossuth,” §c., David Bogue, p. 23; Lord 
Dudley Stuart's letter to Chisholm Anstey, in 
defence of Kossuth, when Chisholm Anstey 
withdrew from the Polish Committee, because 
of this act of Kossuth’s. Lord D. Suart here 
apuits and defends (!) the act.—See the Daily 
Papers of the time. 

6.—Kossuth sends a deputation to the em- 
peror at Schenbrunn, claims merit for having 
helped him against the Italians.—* Kossuth, 
gc., p. 26. j 

7.—Deputation sent by Kossuth to Vienna, 
Dec. 17, 1848, rejects the help of the people.— 
Klapka, Introduction, pp. 68-69. 

3.—Kossuth refuses to invade Austria, in 
October 1848.—Klapka, Introduction, p. 66. 

9.—Kossuth, while negociating with the 
Wallachians, in a time of truce and pcace, 
while the Wallachians, under the guarantee 
of his and of national honor, are wholly un- 
suspecting and unprepared for resistance, Or- 


See the Daily | 


ders, unknown to the Diet or to his cabinet 
his general Hatvani treacherously to fall on 
them and cut them to pieces. Then, sacrifices 
the general, who got defeated after all, toa 
court-martial. Klapka, vol. I, pp. 50, 51, 
52, 53. 

10.—Kossuth interferes with the armies, 
and cripples the operations of the generals.— 
Klapka, vol. I., pp. 19-21; read, especially, 
his remarks at the bottom of p. 21. 


11. — Kossuth, having said that Gorgey 
would not be able to take Buda, keeps back, 
for seventeen days, the artillery that would 
alone enable him to take it—while intrigues 
and mutinies are being fomented against Gor- 
gey in the army.—Klapka, vol. I, p. 41., 
Ibid, p. 44. 

12.—Kòssuth deposes Gorgey while -u6 
latter is wounded and in danger of his life, on 
the day of victory. Refuses, when expostu- 
lated with, and when his reasons for the de- 
cree were removed, torevoke his order.—Klapka, 
vol. I, p. 141-157. 

13.—Kossuth flies from Pesth, while the 
enemy is still four days’ march distant, and 
neglects to go to the army and the seat of 
danger, when implored to do so—alleging as 
an excuse, his fear of falling into the hands of 
the enemy.—Klapka, vol. I., pp. 189, 190, 
215, 216.; vol. II., pp. 3 and 4. 

14.—Attempts to steal the army out of Gor- 
gey’s hands, while the latter is ill and asleep. 
—Klapka, vol. I., pp. 190, 191. 

15.—Klapka pledges the officers to disobey 
their general Gorgey, if he does not order them 
to march according to Kossuth’s motions.— 
Klapka, vol. I., p. 195. 

16. — Kossuth flies from Pesth, first to 
Czegled, then to Szegedin, while the enemy 
are four days distant.—K lapka, vol. J., pp. 
201—216. Szemere and Batthyani remained 
bravcly eight days longer, and held the go- 
vernment.—WSee thair Letter to the Daily Pa- 
pers. Szemere was the only democrat in the 
cabinet. 

17.— Kossuth says the country can’t be 
saved, and orders Gorgey to save it.—Klapka, 
vol. IL, p. 24., Ibid, pp. 27-30. 

18.—Kossuth flies to Turkey.—Jbid. 

19.—Kossuth in Turkey denounces demo- 
cracy.—Jiis letters to America and Lord Pal= 
merston ; vide Daily Papers. 
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20,.—Kossuth proclaims democracy at Mar- | 2 vols. London. Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishops- 
seilles.— Vide Daily Papers. gate Without. 1850. 

21.— Kossuth denounces democracy at South- 
ampton, Winchester, Birmingham, and Man- The general is an intimate friend of Kos- 
chester.— Vide Daily Papers. K suth.* 

22.—Kossuth proclatins Socialism to Louis * Several Correspondents tcl! me I have lost 
Blane.— Vide Daily Papers. many readers by revealing what was wrong in 

23.—Kossuth denounces Socialism at Mr. Kossuthi. I know I ee I kiew eo 
Henry’s dejeuner at Manchester, and at New | um told the same because I proclaim the inefficiency 
York.—Vide Daily Papers, especially Daily | of Trades’ Unions and Co-operations to save the 
News. workiug-classes I stated before I began the strug- 

94.—Kossuth declares against the Aboli- | gle (see my preface to the 1st volume and my intro. 


Sioateis of Negro slavery in America.— T'he duction to the second volume of the “ Notes,” that 
New York State Paper I knew such would be the ease, Still I did it—and 
j still I will do it—it is not with me a question of 


2 P F : i profit, but of principle. As long as I can write the 
A G K k g : : 
ote. eneral Klapka’s work is entitled, truth, I will write on—as soon as T am not allowed 


Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hun- | ¢ write the truth I will ecase to write altogether. 
gary, by General Klapka, late Secretary at | It remains to be seen whether British democracy 
War to the Hungarian commonwealth, and | will let a man be muzzled, because he refuses_to 
Commandant of the fortress of Komorn. ‘lie, or to connive tacitly at others lying—E. J. 


The Cozoperatibe Aiobement, 


THE EDINBURGH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. | moncy than the members, and thus bring 

It is gratifying when, amid the desert of | them a greatcr advantage than they bring 
profit-mongery, one can point to an oasis | the public (recollect the reserve fund) with- 
clothed with a more genial growth. out, I say, centering at large on these points, 

The Edinhurgh Co-operative Society bascs | it must be said that the Edinburgh Co-opera- 
its rules on an improved principle. Its tenth | tive Socicty is a bright example to the great 
clause says :— majority of co-operative stores. 

“ Non-members shall receive, at cach divi- Mr. Davis further points to the gratifying 
sion, one-half of the profits made on their | fact, that the reserve fund is not the property 
purchases ; the other half to go to the reserve | of individuals, hut of the whole; and that 


fund.” this is a step in advancing the basis of com- 
The reserve fund consists of one-tenth of | munity of intercst. 
the profits. This is to he devoted to ex- So it is ; but Mr. Davis must recollect that 


tending the husiness of the eoncern, and for | the rescrve fund, at least in part, goes to ex- 
the noble purpose of furthering the co-opera- | tend the husincss of the concern, and that 
tive principle generally. the protits, being divided principally among 
Mr. Davis, our correspondent, points to| the members, it does go into the individual 
the fact, that in giving profits to non-mem-! pocket after all. 
bers‘ they recognise the “ principle that all But this store deserves our praise and res- 
Have a right to equal benefits; but ns the | pect for being one of the few that pays 
member has a risk, aud lays out his money, | trihute to the principles of truth, and has 
and has all the trouble for nothing, it is unjust | made self-interest subordinate to a more en- 
that the public should have preciscly the | larged philosophy. 
same privileges. Honor, then, ` i 
Without saying a word as.to “trouble” | tive Te r TE Ae Eara OS 
or whether the public would not gladly take The franchise-portion of the rules is excel- 


it for the same “privileges,” and without | lent, giving the powcr to man, and not to 
entering into the question. that the public, | money. i 


collectively, in purchase, lay out far more 
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We Brasster ; 
A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE 


AND 


THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


i 


BOOK THE SECOND.* 
I,—INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND BOOK. 


In resuming, at the very general request of his readers, the History of Dz Brassier, the 
author thinks it right to offer a few prefatory remarks. 

He has been asked, repeatedly, whether he does not intend to represent particular indivi- 
duals under the various characters he introduces in the work. Nay, some, whom the author 
both respects and admires, have even been pointed to as the originals of pictures framed within 
its pages. The author most distinctly repudiates any such intention, and reminds the reader 
of the following words in the introductory chapter of ‘‘ De Brassier;”” 

“ This tale contains no personal allusions—no individual in British Democracy is represented 
under a fictitious name.” 

What has given rise to the supposition is, that in narrating the events of a revolutionary 
movement, the unavoidable similarity of incident will place characters in a similariy of 
position, and because a man addresses a meeting, heads a procession, or sits at a Council in 
the one case, that proneness which people have to hunt for hidden allusions in the most simple 
narrative, has led some to believe that its moral was pointed at men who sat at councils, 
spoke at meetings, or were interwoven with democratic movements in another. 

The object of “ De Brassier” is to show the People how they have but too often been de- 
ceived and betrayed by their own presumed friends. Deaciveff and betrayed, not by an 
ndividual selling them to the government, but by the individual selling them to himself. It 
has been attempted to convey this lesson in the shape of a romance, because, in the words of 
the first preface, 

“The more attractive you can make Truth, the more easily sbe will progress. Let the same 
moral be conveyed in a tale, and preached in a sermon, the former will make ten proselytes, 
when the latter will secure but one.” 

It has been a feature of these “ Notes” to guard and defend democracy against the insidious 
attacks directed at its unity and purpose from without—from other classes;—to this point 
have the “ Lessons From History’”’ been devoted, with a continuous course of Letter, Leader, 
Essay and Address. The work would be incomplete, were democracy not also warned against 
the dangers from within. To this the articles on mistaken or premature Trade and Labor- 
movements have been directed. But even these leave the task unfulfilled. Democracy often 
fails from still nore intimate home-perils—and for the unveiling of such “ De Brassier” has 
been written—on the principle that ‘‘ PREVENTION IS BETTER TRAN CUNE.” 

Not that all the evils depicted have taken place, or are occurring in British Democracy 
within recent times; but they have been enacted at home and abroad in the course of fhistory 


* The first book of ‘De Brassier,” concluded in No, 25, p. 286. 
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—-popular movements have perished beneath their bancful influence—and it is time, tberefore, 
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that the Present should gain experience from the Past. 


Nor is the season inopportune for the lesson. 
is being woocd alike by individuals and by classes. 


alluring the working order over to their measures. 1 
Some strive to do this by upholding the old—others dy endeavouring 
Some wish to rally around their persons the old organization 


it over t0 THEMSELVES. 
to supplant it with the new. 


—others wish to be the creators and pivots of a new, 
recogniscd leaders of the thing they have created. X 
points: Absolutism, or Representation—the godship of a man, 
Convention, or No Convention is the issue on which the case is tried. Some 


popular mind. 


For the democratic movement in this country 
The latter seek to win their battles by 
The former seck to grow great by alluring 


expecting naturally to become the 
The movement itself vibrates between two 
or the government of the 


say, “ Stand by the Charter,” others, “ The Charter is worn out, we must inaugurate a new 


movement.” 


We say : “ Stand by yourselves—and see which is most honest—which gives you most power, 
chance and opportunity—the Charter, or SECESSION |” 

At such a conjunction it becomes more than ever necessary to warn the People as to what 
may be done in the way of deception and individual self-interest, by reminding them of that 
which has been done, even as far back as the days of the ancient world. 

It is thercfore that, at this crisis we renew the History of DE BRASSIER. 


JI.—THE MIDNIGHT COUNCIL. 

In a low and heavy looking room a number 
of men were assemb!ed amid a tallow twilight. 
li was a chamber in the Court of Thieves. 

The Democratic movement had fallen ano- 
ther stage. 

Those among its leaders who were still 
active, had met in secret conelave. 

The broad lcverage of popular enthusiasm 
having been exhausted, they were trying „to 
replace it by the hidden spring of midnight 
conspiracy. 

Futile effort—when the storm that stirs 
the wave, is past, no oar-strokes will lash 
them into fury. 

The smoky, raftercd. ceiling hung close over 
the heads of the conspirators, and the faint 
gleam revealed in sombre keeping their hag- 
gard, anxious and exgited faces. A feverish 
eagerness dwelt in their half suppressed tones 
—and ever and auon, when the voice of fone 
rose louder in his excitement, the raised finger 
and the warning “ hush,” dragged it down to 
a dull monotony. They werc all deliberately 
daring the most perilous decd that man can 
venture—a few men, uncertain of popular 
support, about to march into the strects in 
arms—in arms against the mightiest govern- 
ment the world had ever witnessed! Yes ! the 
mightiest now—though one of the weakest, a 
few days before—for, a revolution missed is a 
government re-seated. Oh! the folly! Revo- 
lutions are made through taking governments 
by surprise—and now the People were to he 
surprised into Revolution, and the government 
attacked, when it was warned, armed, and 
stood with its completed preparations. So 
plindfold gropes conspiracy. 

Tbey were all, we say, deliberately daring 
this deadly venture, but it was difficult to say 


what held most of the conspirators to tbe 
work—for, certainly, it seemed not courage : 
they tremblcd like aspen-leaves. The slightest 
footfall in the distant street, the creaking of 
the old house-timbers to the wind struck them 
with ghostly-white alarm. Themen wbọm fear 
of failure frights so much, are not the metal 
tempered to success! Three only seemed free 
from the pervading panic: the one was terrible 
to behold. His face was one great scar, red, 
seamed and blistering.” His eyes glared blood- 
shot from their hair-less brows—his head was 
bald—but brown and crimson blurs marked 
the seared scalp—his one hand and arm was 
bandaged—and with a limping gait, he jerked 
himself across the room, active none the less. 
A fierce reckless levity sat upon his tongue— 
and his words revealed a thirst of blood, as 
though in replenishment of what he had lost. 
He looked like the charred skeleton of a fiend 
fresh from the burning pit—-and none, who 
saw him, could recognise either the terrible 
Poacher, or the once amiable and gentle 
Dalton! 

A contrast to him, but one equally fearless, 
sat opposite. It was Edward, the young 
mechanic. A perfect heed)cssness of all per- 
sonal consequences was traceable in his face— 
not in cold apathy, or dead despair but becatsé 
to him the world could yield no happiness, 
therefore life, even liberty, was to him mat- 
ters of small moment, and his only study was, 
how, best to devote his few remaining years, 
(few, for the really broken-hearted, die soon), 
to the greatest advantage for his fellow men. 
To himself, his life was worthless—to others 
it might be useful—and coldly and calmly he 
studied how it could be spent most usefully. 
Therefore he attended the meetings of tbe 
conspirators—desirous of bearing his share in 
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any effort, however desperate, having a chance 
of success—for the salvation of his order— 
but far from determined on taking part in the 
present conspiracy, 

Fle sat there asa calm spectator—gazing 
around him with his marble face—rigid and 
immoveable, but ever and anon a nobic 
expression would flit across it like a passing 
glory. 

A third person also seemed to partake of 
the courage apparent in ihe other two. lt 
was a stalwart, loose-lipped, fat, rosy-faced 
nian, with what is commonly but erroneusly 
called a frank open countenance—but where the 
wideness of feature, and the barefaced effron- 
try of character, are mistaken for jovial, large- 
hearted honesty, a glance at his quick, gray 
eyes dispelled the favorable illusion. ‘This 
individual has already been introduced to the 
reader at the “ Black Bull.” Hesecmed per- 
fectly unconcerned and collected, smiling 
slyly whenever any sudden sound caused con- 
sternation among his companions. He too, 
was the only smoker. It was remarkable that 
the most inveterate tobacco-ites of the party 
had forgotten their old habit. Not a pipe was 
to be seen, save his. Even the cigars of the 
aristocracy of democracy had vanished. For 
it is a notable fact, that those gentlemen- 
working-men, whom the confidence of their 
fellows has raised to be leaders in broad-cloth 
from workers in fustian, generally mount from 
the level of the clay-pipe to the pinnacle of 
the cigar. But not even a cigar was to bé 
scen. They were all too frightened to smoke. 
Whereas the burly good-natured-looking man 
curled forth in regular, steady. placid whifs, 
‘the grey clouds like a sober canopy around 


his florid face A keen observer might have | 


told at a glance that so easy a smoker could 
be no conspirator. The fact was, that, with the 
ception of some two or three, the flower of the 
working-classes was unrepresented there. The 
majority of those present belonged to the worst 
of their order—depraved fierce, dissolute—the 
pothouse-politicians who hang on the skirts of 
democracy—because its excitement attracts 
them, and its promised revolution holds out 
hopes that the turning of the whcel may throw 
up those who are bedded at the bottom now. 
These are the men who, when the better part 
of democracy has retired from the field, take 
up the planted flag—as sure to fail as they 
are to disgrace the cause they try to vindicate. 
Then all the forbearance, order and nobleness 
of the real democracy is thrown into the shade 
and forgotten—and these men appear in the 
public eye as the standard-bearer of the 
peoples’ cause. 

Meanwhile debate ran high among the 
secret conclave, Discussion, dispute and ar- 
gument were bandied to and fro—pbut it was re- 
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markable that wrangling and antagonism never 
once appeared. No angry words were 
bandied—no insult was given—every man 
knew that each of his comrades had the lives 
of all in his keeping,—and they were too 
frightencd of each other to dare quarrel. 

Thus the debate soon subsided into harmony, 
and the preliminaries of an insurrection began 
to be arranged. The brawny. florid man evi- 
dently became more attentive and interested. 

The details were being planned. The sixty 
conspirators in parties of ten, were to throw 
themselves into the streets simultaneously in 
different quarters of the town—at twelve pre- 
cisely on the following night, and to commence 
the work of insurrection. The instructions 
for cach section was read through, in a low 
tone. 

“ Hush! What was that ? ”—said a voice. 

A sound was heard, as of some one scratching 
very faintly and rapidly against the wainscot. 

“ I have heard it for a long time—and it 
always begins, as soon as one of us is speak- 
ing.” 

E Pooh ! a mouse! ”—saidjthe fat man, 

The reading was resumed, 

Scratch—scratch—scratch—went the un- 
known assistantatthe council. It wasasound 
so faint that most doubted its reality. The 
burly smoker went to the wall, on the opposite 
side of the room from which the sound «really 
came, and struck the boarding heavily. 

“It was on this side!” said some one. 

“ Pooh! it came from here,” rejoined the 
noisy challenger—and thumped more lustily 
than ever at the wall. The noise was not 
renewed. 

“ Where’s Latimer?” asked Edward. 

“ He won't join us—he’s to frightened. 

“ There's no cowardice in Latimer.”—said 
Edward to himself. “If he’s not with us, it 
augurs badly for our chance.— Have you tricd 
him?” 

“« No! where is the use?—Try him! Ha! 
we've had too much of fine gentlemen! If we 
mean to succeed, we must manage our own 
movement ourselves—We don’t want him! 
He must fall with the rest of them—they’re 
all a pack of villains and traitors !’—and soon 
a burst of rancorous feeling swept like a tor- 
rent over the name of Latimer. “ Didn’t he 
help Dovill ? "—* Didn't he shoot me?” roared 
the poacher. ‘* Death to Latimer among the 
first!” was the general cry. 

«Gentlemen !” said Edward—‘ don’t you 
count on me ”™—and he turned to go. 

« Stop him!” cried the fat man—‘he’s.a 
traitor—he'll peach! Pink him! Kill him!” 

“ Fools! ” 

‘*¢ Promise that you won't ”—said one of the 
more moderate. ; 

“ I wont—for I don’t know but what it i 
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my duty to sacrifice you, to prevent you from 
sacrificing hundreds, perhaps thousands, to 
your ferocious folly ! ” 

“Kill him! Down with him !—Swear—to 
save your life!” 

“My life! Ha! Ha! As though I cared 
for it.” And yet, despite the words, with two 
vigorous blows he cleared the passage to the 
door, and strode down the street. 

“ After him! Bring him back! Strike him 
down!” 

«Touch me, and I raise the alarm! Do 
you see that man.” 

And the distant figure of a policeman, was 
seen on the pavement. 

The conspirators slunk back—the meeting 
broke up in confusion—but the position was 
too desperate to recede from now—some of 
them undertook to seek Edward, and persuade 
him to secrecy, while the others were to remain 
concealed, and sally forth as appointed on the 
ensuing night. 


III—THE POLICE STATION. 


Edward was pacing down the street in deep 
thought, pondering on what he had heard and 
seen. He knew that before 24 hours had 
elapsed a scene of bloodshed, rapine and confu- 
sion would ensue. He knew that the struggle 
would be hopeless, for the government had 
concentrated an enormous force and in all proba- 
bility not one of the veritable democracy would 
join in the attempt,—he knew that those who 
made it, were the very worst specimens of their 
order,—rendered bad indeed, by a vicious 
social system, but without that innate honor 
and moral dignity which, in others, counterac- 
ted its evil tendencies—he knew that revolu- 
tion was not safein their hands, for that 
they would disgrace it by plunder, drunkenness 
and cruelty—he knew, indeed, that where the 
real working-classes were moving, these men 
would be really in the minority, and therefore 
curbed and ruled by their nobler brethren,— | 
but he knew also that in the majority, since 
the factory population would, probably, take 
no part in the rising,—they would have suffi- 
cient power to do evil, none to do good—and, 
worst of all, they would cast a blight and 
cloud upon a cause, of which the fact, that 
the real democracy abstained from action, would 
make them appear the standard-bearers, and 
the soldiers. 

While the plot was yet in its infancy, he 
had pointed out its reckless, guilty folly—but 
in vain. When the passions burn, the brain 
congeals. 

Had it been only the immediate conspirators 
who would have suffered, he would not have felt 
deeply—but that some of the honest workers 


would be seduced into the streets, that the 
deep throb of indignatiou that shook the popu- 
lar heart, would heave some up to the barricade 
if once the flag was (raised,—there was little 
doubt—and now, it was in his power to save 
all these. 

It was but some few hundreds of paces from 
where he stood in thought, to the police sta- 
tion—for every footfallhe might count scores of 
victims saved from slaughter, and hundreds 
saved from prison, want and sorrow—should 
he go and reveal the plot? 

He had tried every means of disuasion— 
he had warned them that such might be his 
intention—he was no secret traitor—if he did 
it, he saved thousands—he kept millions of 
tears unshed—nay! more, he rescued the 
cause of liberty from the deep stain, the 
coming night was sure to cast upon its name 
—pbut, if he did it, he blasted his own for ever 
thenceforth the bye-word “ spy!’ “ traitor,”!— 
“villain,” would cling Cain-like to his fore- 
head—his dearest friend would not believe but 
what he had been hired and bought by govern- 
ment—and he would sink for ever beneath the 
lowest depth of shame and obloquy. 

He paused—a burning—burning tear—(the 
first his crushed heart had shed for many a 
weary day)—rolled slowly down his cheek— 
the tear of mourning for a buried reputation 
—and, deliberately immolating his name 
on the shrine of an unmerited obloquy, noblest 
of sacrifices, most God-like of all heroism,— 
the young mechanic strode firmly towards 
his resolve. 

“ Do you see that ’ere chap?”—said Ser- 
geant Grablot to Inspector Gallowtree, who 
had issued from the Court of Thieves simul- 
taneously with the young mechanic, though 
by another way.” 

« Yes! that’s Edward.” 

“Well! He’s going to peach—he is going 
2 the magistrates, to tell them of the whole 
plot.” 

“The deuce—he'll get something hand- 
some. !” 

“ Oh! shall he—we must arrest him for 
conspiracy.” 

“What!” said the young inspector—‘ when 
he’s going to peach against them ?” 

“ You fool! That’s the very reason. Do 
you suppose we want others to spoil our trade 
and him to get the reward that’s promised us ? 
Down upon him.” 

In two minutes more, Edward found him- 
Self a prisoner in the hands of the police. 

“We found this young man, your worship,” 
said the demure Grablot, “ just coming from a 
meeting of the conspirators, going on a mission 
to secure a lot of pikes and gunpowder in 
another part of the town.” 

“ It is false! ” said Edward. 
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“ They had been plotting to murder your 
worship and the mayor—and to-night a rob- 
bery with murder was planned against Cock- 
stick, the gunsmith’s under the guidance. of 
the prisoner.” 

‘* Infamous falsehood!” cried the latter. 

« We have the depositions.” 

s Your worship!” said the prisoner, “ could 
I see you for a moment alone.” 

«Take care, your worship!” 
tree, ‘ he means to murder you. 
he was going about.” 

The magistrate turned pale and shivered. 

“ Whatever you have to say, prisoner! say 
here.” 

« I was coming on a far different errand—I 
was coming to perform that which I considered 
my duty—-I was coming to reveal to you a 
great and immediate danger—an intended plot 
and conspiracy—but don’t misconstrue me. I 
want neither life nor liberty—I don’t do this 
from fear of you—nor from love for you—I 
hate you and your system—lI seek to destroy 
it—I to am a rebel and a conspirator—I de- 
sire to be punished as such—but I seek to 
spare a useless waste of life, and therefore I 
reveal the following plot.” 

« You may spare yourself the trouble, pri- 
soner,” said the magistrate, ‘it is revealed 
already. This is always the trick of you cow- 
ardly, sneaking rebels—you turn traitors to 
one another. Out with you, for shame—you 
would not have revealed this plot, had you not 
been caught in the act, and now you try to 
gave your miserable neck by sacrificing those 
to whom you had sworn brotherhood. Out 
with you, you scoundrel! I have heard of 
honor among thieves—but there is no honor 
among you.” 

Edward struck the desk with his clenched 
fist, but said nothing. 

« Come, my gallows-bird,” said Gallowtree, 
and hurled the young mechanic brutally to- 
wards the cell. Others joined in the onslaught 

under the pretence of resistance—staved 
were drawn—‘ You wanted to tell all about it 
did you?” “That's our game! ha! ha!” ans 


cried Gallow- 
That’s what 


though he had gone like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, they struck him, till bruised, bleeding, and 
half-killed, he was left lying on the damp 
stones of a dark cell. 

A hearty laugh had the police over their 
feat, as they sat drinking their hot brandy 
over a roaring fire. 

“ We've done for him, at any rate!” 

« Aye! and for the others too!” 

“Yes! but Trapchild! that confounded pen 
of yours had nearly spoilt the game. They 
heard it scratching the paper, as you were 
taking down their plan.” 

‘*T told them it was a mouse—and so they 
never smoked a rat,” said Greasypalm, the 
fat conspirator, in whom we recognise one of 
the cleverest agents of the detective force. 

In the court of thiefcatchers the police had 
been secretly on the watch, and overhearing 
the entire plot of the conspirators ! 

Later in the morning, the police-serjeants 
were summoned to receive their ordees from 
Mr. Superlntendent Massyfang. 

Their directions were to watch the conspi- 
rators, but on no acc®ùnt to secure them, to 
molest them, or to raise any suspicion in their 
minds. 

‘What on earth don’t they grab them for, 
new they can take them? They might pre- 
vent all the bloodshed, loss and confusion !" 
said Grablot. 

« You fool!” replied Greasypalm,—(Grablot 
was the “ fool ” now)—*‘ Don’t you see that’s 
not the game of the government. Mossyfang , 
has his orders to let it go ahead. Government 
wants to frighten all the respectables, and to 
make an example. A fight will give ther an 
opportunity of making a clear sweep at ‘those 
they couldn’t get otherwise ; and clearing the 
deck for a long time to come !” 

* Ah! I see!” 

And so the great wheel of governmental 
victims was revolving round the lesser one ‘of 
police-craft. What the large one failed to 
grint, the lesser one reduces to powder. 

Meanwhile, the fated night was hurrying 
on. 


1852 and the Franchise, 


THE PLOT UNVEILED.—LORD JOHN RUS- 
SELL’S BILL ANALYZER. 


The political mouse has been brought to 
bed! Lord John Russell has hee delivered 
of a “Reform Bill’ That Bill must be 
read by the following texts : 

Ist, “ They will prevent the working classes 
from participating thus far in the franchise, 


as TO TURN THE BALANCE oF POWER in the 
constituency.”—“ Notes to the People, No. 
37, Saturday, January 10th, 1852. : 

2nd, ‘‘ With reference to the contemplated’ 
measure on the representation, I assure the 
House that the exisling balance of political 
power among CLASSES will not be disturbed.” 
—“ Earl Grey, House of Lords, Tuesday, 3rd 
of February, 1852.” 
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The Franchise measure of Lord John 
Russell admirahly answers the description 
given of it hy Lord Grey. It reduces the 
£10 horough qualification to £5 ; the county 
qualification from £50 to £20; and for 
copy-holders and long lease-holders from £10 
to, £5. This is no measure of Reform. It 
is not an iota of change. Jé leaves everything 
as it now is, with the exception of altering 
the numhers, leaving the PROPORTIONS just 
the same. 

For instance, if our constituency is com- 
posed of a combination of powers in the fol- 
lowing proportions, those most generally 
admitted as correct : 

Aristocracy of money, 20 per cent*, 

Aristoeracy of land, . 19 per cent*. 

Aristocracy of trade or shopocracy, 5 per 

cent. 

Aristocracy of lahonr, 2 per cent. 

The Working-classes, 1 per cent. 
Leaving the working classes as 1 to 46, or 
including the aristocracy of labor as 3 to 44: 

Russell’s measure would make something 
like the following alteration : 

Aristocracy of money, . . ; 20 per cent. 


Aristocracy of land, . . 19 “ 
Aristocracy of trade, . 5 u 
Aristocracy of labor . . 4 “ 
The Working-classes . 2s 


Leaving the working-classes 2 to 48, or in- 
cluding the aristocracy of labor, 6 to 44. 
Now taking the last calculation as the true 
one, namely, that the aristocracy of labor 
would act in the interest of the democracy of 
lahor, (which they have never yet done,) 
democracy would he a gainer by three-forty- 
fourths. But, as the aristocracy of labor 
would side, as it ever has sided, with the 
oppressor, the veritable working order will 
be the loser by the measure. 4 
However, to make surcty doubly sure, out 
of fear that the gaffers, foremen, ovcrlookers, 
&c., might suddenly take it into their heads 
to turn democratic, and side with their poor 
and powerless subordinates,—out of fear, 
further, that the small shop-keepers might, at 
last, awake to their true interests, and vote 
with the working classes,—to he perfectly 
safe that “the cxisting halance of political 
power among CLAssxs will not be disturbed,” 
what does Lord John Russell propose? He 
creates “a new right of voting,” for all those, 
(with exceptions,) paying direct taxcs to the 
amount of 40s. per annuin. Now, who are 
these? In Russell’s own words: “a large 
olass of well-educated men, and men likewise 


* Of course this does not allude to the number 
of the electors, but the power and- influence 
possessed by each class in the constitucncy, 
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of property.” Yes, lawyers, surgeons, phy- 
sicians, artists, clerks, ana the vast class of 
hangers-on to the aristocracy and money- 
ocracy, Who minister to their pleasures, and 
hask in their smiles—the payers of 40s. 
direct taxes. This throws a large balance 
into the scale of the rich, and adds, at one 
swoop, about 5 per cent. a-piece to the aris- 
tocracies of money, land, and trade, so that 
the working-classes, even including the aris- 
tocracy of labor, would stand in reference to 
the other classes as 

$1X TO FIFTY-NINE, 
heing a positive Loss of power to the working 
classes of 

FIFTEEN FER CENT! 

Yes ! under the semblance of Reform, 
cloaked beneath this monster humbug, Rus- 
sell’s “ Reforin Bill” is 

A REACTIONARY MEASURE. 

Yes ! in 1852, England, also, is marching 
among the van of the reaction ! 

Some explanations of the ahove calculation 
are now necessary. In both tahles I have put 
down the per centage of money, landed, and 
trade power, (always excepting the 40s. tax- 
voters), at the same amount. It must he 
apparent that this is correct ; for neither the 
£5 reduction, nor the £20 reduction, will 
give more votes to the rich, who have the 
vote already. The electors among the aris- 
tocracy of labor will he increased, but not 
largely, for many of them come within the 
£10 franchise now. But I have put their 
numher down as douhled. The veritahle 
working classes I have supposed to obtain 
as many votes again as at present ; and 
this, I consider, is a fair allowance. The 
£5 reduction itself would not “turn the 
balance,” for Russell himself says : 

“ Looking to the general returns which we 
have received, I should say that, in point of 
numbers, the householders from £5 to £10, 
as compared with those of £10 and upwards, 
are in the proportion of about six to ten.” 

Therefore. for every ten votes, of which 
almost all are in favor of the present system, 
(merely fluctuating between the land and 
money interests), nis extension gives six, of 
which many will be in favor of the present 
system also ! 

As to the counties, it is a farce to suppose 
that the extension in these will “ urn the 
balance.’ The working classes are not £20 
jurymen. The working classes are not 
‘‘copy-holders,’”’ or “long lease-holders,’’— 
the agricultural working classes are landless, 
hovel-dwelling serfs,—lodgers huddled thick 
in stifling rooms. The ‘ county-extension” 
extends the franchise merely amid thin air, 
The men are sone—the yeomen are fled, who 
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would have been embraced within its limits. 
The trumpet of resurrection must sound, — 
the dead must arise befors Lord John Rus- 
sell’s measure will much extend the franchise 
in the counties! He is obliged indirectly to 
confess it himself. He says : 

“ How far this proposition may extend the 
number of votes in counties J am not able to 
say.” 

When you add to this the 40s. tax-scheme, 
swamping the constituency with a mass of rich 
voters, the absence of the Ballot, andof the pay- 
ment of members, and the septennial duration 
of parliament, that cunningly-devised contri- 
vance, the dullest eye must sce clearly the 
drift and tenor of the Bill. The most obtuse 
will understand that ié takes power From the 
people, instead of giving power to them, and 
opens wider than ever the gates of corrup- 
tion, intimidation, and undue influcnce to the 
rich, 

Cne shout of execration should meet it 
from one end of tbe country to the other. 

Ernust Jones. 


RUSSELL’S BILL 
Proposes the following alteration in the fran- 
chise : 

1, The crown may appoint a commission, 
on the report of an clection committee, or 
even on common fame and notoriety, to in- 
quire into cases of bribery and corruption. 

2, The £10 houschold qualification for 
electors in boroughs is to be reduced to £5, 
rated value. 


3, The £50 occupancy qualification for 
counties is to be reduced to a £20 qualifica- 
tion. 

4, The qualification of copy-holders and 
long lease-holders is to be reduced from £10 
to £5. 

5, All persons paying direct taxes in the 
shape of assessed taxcs, or income-tax, to tbe 
amouut of 40s. per annum, to obtain the vote, 
(with the exception of certain licences),—so 
that the party, if residing within a borough, 
shall have a borough-vote,—if beyond the 
borough, a county vote. 

6, Places are to be added to all the 
boroughs having less than 500 £10 elcc- 
tors and freemen, in order to increase the 
constituency. Such additions are to be made 
to 67 boroughs in England and Wales. 

7, The property-qualification for members 
of Parliament is to be abolislicd. 

8, The oath of members shall be altered, 
making no distinction between Romanist or 
Protestant, and leaving out the words, “on 
the true faith of a Christian.” 

9, If a member, alrcady holding ofiice 
under the crown, changes to another office, 
the vacation of bis scat shall be no longer 
necessary. 

10, In Scotland fictitious votes shall 
be prevented by taking care that the title 
shall be completed by the mode called, infe- 
offment. The county francbise shall be rc- 
duced to £20, the borough franchise to £5. 

11, In Ireland the county franchise shall 
remain unaltered ; the borough franchise 


| shall be reduced from £8 to £5. 


Hessous from BWistory. 


IIL-—-THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA. 


> (Continued from No. 41, p. 807.) 


_ We spared all who did nat resist, and even 


the perjured traitor Agesilaus was suffered to | 
Had he spared the’ ephori, the focus | 
“and leverage’ of reaction would have remained 
~—a civil war would have beén inevitable—to 


escape. 


¿keep them in prison; would have been to keep 


ee, 


~ the hope aiid means of insurréction active, to- 
“maintain a. constant hotbed of intrigue—and 
iz the false mercy would have caused the shed- 


‘ding of torrents of innocent and useless blood, 
Painful as was the act, it was just; severe as 
was the deed, it was merciful in reality. 


1848 might have learned with profit, (that it 
has since imbibed in tcars. The rich 
massacre their foes when they have a 


| chance ;—when the ‘people spare, the gratitude ~ 


of the pardoned is conspiracy, the reward of 
the pardoner is chains and murder. 

Times havé thus far altered, that the scaffold 
may be swept away—but the defeated hang- ~ 
men should be rendered powerless, and at 
least be kept prisoners until their power of. 
doing harm shonld have expired: Had France <- 
proscribed and imprisoned its princes, its ~ 


| Bourbons, Orieans, and Bonapartists princely-. _ 


intrigues would have perished. You cannot 
eradicate a principle by destroying a few men, ` 
but, where personal parties exist asin DYNAS- 


It is | ric RE-ACTIONS, there, with the person expires 


a lesson to the people—a lesson the France of | the re-action too. 
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Truly, the Revolution of Sparta is a*t Lesson 
from History.” l 

A victorious gencral, a powerful, and irre- 
sistible prince, now towcred above his country. 
How would the terrible power be used? Now 
was the test of Cleomenes. le could have 
enslaved his country—he used the art of kings 
to get to power, immortal glory to the conqueror! 
he employed that power as a democrat! Ah! 
such power has Bonaparte—such use he, too, 
might make—he might raise himself to the 


side of Cleomenes,—he has sunk to that of | 


Ptolemy! 

The first step of Cleomenes, after having 
achieved this victory, in the plenitude of 
irresponsible and unlimited power, with a 
mercenary army at his back, with which he 
could have crushed in a moment every popular 
effervescence,—the first step of the conqueror 
was to assemhle the pcople. They thronged 
to the place of meeting, and he thus addressed 
them ; 

“ The administration was put hy Lycurgus 
into the hands of the kings and the senate. 
And Sparta was governed by them a long time 
without tbe aid of any other magistrates. But, 
as the Messenian war was drawn out toa great 
length, and the kings, having the armies to 
command, had not leisure to attend to the 
decision of causes at home, they pitelicd 
upon some of their friends to be left as their 
deputics, for that purpose, under the title of 
ephori, or inspectors. At first they behaved 
as substitutes and servants to the kings, but, 
by little and little, they got the power inte 
their own hands*, and insensibly erected 
their office into au independent magistracy. 
While they kept within the bounds of modera- 


tion, it was better to endure than to remove | 


them: but when, by their usurpation, they 
destroyed the ancient form of government, 
when they deposed some kings, put others to 
death without any form of trial, and threatened 
those princes who desired to see the divine 
constitution of their country in its original 
lustre, they became absolute!y insupportable. 
Had it been possible, without the shedding of 
blood, to have exterminated those pests which 
they had introduced into Lacedemon—such 
as luxury, superfluous expense, debts, usury, 
and those more ancient evils, poverty and 
riches, I should then have thought myself the 
happiest of kings. In curing the distem- 
pers of my country, I should have been con- 
sidered as the physician whose Icnient hand 

* The rise of the moneyocracy. The reader must 
remember that the old constitution of Sparta was a 
democracy, and that the “kings” were no more than 
Tribunes of the People. Originally, the ephori 
were substituted to check the regal power, when it 
was growing too great—but they turned the tables. 
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heals without giving pain. The proceedings 
of Lycurgus are an evidence that itis next to 
impossible to new-model a constitution 
without the terror of an armed force. For my 
own part I have applied that remedy with 
great moderation ; only ridding myself of such as 
are opposed to the true interests of Lacedzemon. 
Among the rest I shall make a distribution of 
all the lands, and clear the people of their 
debts. Among the strangers, I shall select 
some of the best and ablest, that they may 
be admitted citizens of Sparta, and protect 
her with their arms; and that we may no 
longer sce Laconia a ‘prey to the Ætolians 
and Illyrians, for want of a sufficient number 
of inhabitants concerned for its defence.’ 

“ When he had finished lńs speech, he was 
the first to surrender his own estate into the 
public stock! Flis father-in-law Megistonus, 
and his other friends, followed his example. 
The rest of the citizens did the same.” 
(Plutarch). Ay! the people asa whole are 
not selfish. Give them the example of great- 
ness, and like an echo, greatness answers to 
the call! Yes! there 1S hope for humanity. 
It takes generations to debase a people: one 
hour can call forth the glory in thcir hearts! 
Alas ! the difficulty is to keep it there! 

“Then the land was divided. Cleomenes 
even assigned lots for each of the persons he 
had driven into exile; and declared that they 
should all be recalled when tranquillity had 
once more taken place. Having filled up the 
numher of citizens out of the best of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring countries.” 
(Plutarch) having placed liberty on its own 
true hasis, the nearest practicable approximation 
to an equalisation of propertv—a process that, 
in those primitive ages could be achicved hy 
a sudden law—but that, in these more compli- 
cated times can be effected only by a gradual 
course of prudent legislation, which shall 
countcract the centralising tendency of wealth 
by a distributive impulse—having done away 
with those great contrasts of riches and poverty 
so utterly incompatible with social freedom 
and poiitical equality, Cleomenes sought to 
guard the rights he had reconquerd. He, there- 
lore, “ raised a body of 4000 foot—and applied 
himself to the education of the youth, and 
formed them with all the strictness of the 
Lacedemonian discipline. Their schools of 
exercise, and their) refectories, were "soon 


| brought into that good order which they had 


of old; some being reduced to it by compul- 
sion, but the greatest part coming voluntarily 
into that noble training peculiar to Sparta. 
“The king himself was the best teacher. 
Plain and simple in his equipage and diet, 
assuming no manner of pomp above a common 
citizen, he set a glorious example of sobriety.” 
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When the Greeks “ applied to Cleomenes, they 
saw no purple or robes of state, no rich car- 
Tiages, no gauntlet of pages or door-keepers to 
be „run. Nor had they their answer, after 
great difficulties, from the mouths of the 
secretaries ; but they found him in an ordinary 
habit, ready to meet them, and offer them his 
hand. He received them with a cheerful 
countenance, and entered into their business 
with theutmiost case and freedom. .... He en- 
tertained his company very agrceably with his 
own conversation, and sometimes telling 
stories. His serious discourse was perfectly 
free from moroseness; and his mirth from 
petulance and rusticity.”’ (Plutarch). 

Such was the system introduced—such the 
man who introduced it. 

What a counterpart the first of these events 
displays to some of our own day—whatja con- 
trast do the last evince in the use made of the 
revolution when effected. 

By precisely the same means, a mercenary 
army stealing unawares upon a sleeping mid- 
dle-class did Cleomenes and Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte obtain the mastery of their coun- 
try. Sparta woke onc morning enslaved, and 
went to bed free. Paris went to bed with 
middle-class freedom— (though proletarian 
slavery), and woke next morning with uni- 
versal tyranny. 


How differently were the same powers used | 


by the two men! Men? Nay ! Cleomenes was 
a man—tbouis Napoleon is an ape of tyranny. 
‘What a destiny has the latter missed! What 
glory might have lighted his name through 
centuries, what real power oflove have accom- 
panied him through life! 

And the result? Cleomenes lives among 
us now—Louis Nopoleon is dead to humanity 
already. 

The act of Cleomenes still influences the 
world, in teaching the world’s mind—for mind 
is immortal. The act of Louis Napoleon will 
perish, leaving’no trace, with the force with 
Thich it was wrought—for all force perishes. 
whe strongest power the world ever saw, must 
fade and vanish in the course of time—even of 
its own natural decay. Force succeeds force— 
power follows power, as leaves upon a tree. 
The new one buds, and pushes off the old. 
The impulse that puts forth one, decays and 
ceases,—and the fresh pulse drives on the new- 
succeeding growth. 

The more sudden the rise of a power, the 
more short is its duration. 

The task of democracy now is, to ride the 
next wave of force that rolls over the sea of 
life—to ride it,instead of drowning underneath 
its waters. 

The Spartan Revolution once achieved, pros- 
perity and freedom shone on the glorious 


tepublic. Never was such an opportunity for 
establishing a perfect model of happiness and 
liberty. Jithin the state, no power was 
strong enough this time, to subvert it—the 
very attempt was not ventured. Without, the 
arms of Sparta soon vindicated her internal 
tight. Aratus, the veteran leader of the 
moueyocracy of Greece, he who had wielded 
the Achean League, thought the recent trouble 
in Sparta a favorable opportunity for subjuga- 
ting the Pelopnoncsus—but Cleomenes, secure 
at home in the affection of an emancipated 
people, left Lacedæmon with his army, entered 
the State of Megalopolis, and struck such ter- 
ror by his sudden appearance and his calm 
assurance, that not a soldier was sent into the 
field to face him. He returned, trtumphant 
to the Common wealth. 

But the intrigues and oppressions of the 
Achæans continuing, the Mantingans applied 
for Spartan succour. “ They admitted Clec- 
menes into their city in the night: and having, 
with his help, expelled the Achæan garrison, 
put themselves under his protection. He re- 
established their laws and ancient form of 
Government, and retired the same day, to 
Tegea.” (Plutarch). 

Thus not even the lust of conquest could 
seduce this noble-hearted democrat ! 

“ From thence he fetched a compass through 
Arcadia and marched down to Pheria in 
Archaia, intending by this movement either to 
bring the Achzans to battle, or make them 
look upon Aratus in a mean light, for giving 
up the country as it were, to his destroying 
sword,—Hyperbatas was indeed, general at 
that time, but Oratus had all the authority. 
The Achzeans assembled their forces and en- 
camped at Dymew, [or Dymz,] near Heca- 
tombæum ; upon which, Cleomenes marched 
up to them, though it was thought a rash 
step for him to take post between Dymem 
which belonged to the enemy, and the Achaan 
camp. However he boldly challenged the 
Achæans, and, indeed, forced them to battle, 
in which he entirely defeated them, killed 
great numbers upon the spot, and took many 
prisoners. Lango was ‘his next object, from 
which he expelled the Achwan garrison, and 
then put the town in the hands of the 
Eleans.”’ (Plutarch) 

This broke the armed resistance of Aratus, 
Nay! the very Achzans themselves, seized 
with admiration of Cleomenes, were for peace 
and union. The democratic spirit had been 
kindled among the poor. As Plutarch con- 
fesses, the latter hoped for the downfal of 
landed monopoly, and monicd despotism—the 
rich, single-handed, dared not resist the cur- 
rent of new feeling—they stood paralysed 
around their grey-headed chief, Aratus—the 
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Victory of Freedom and of Sparta was complete. 
Victorious without, and unassailed within, 
here, at least, liberty for once had a fair ficld 
to consolidate her power. 
We dwell with pleasure for a few brief 
moments on the glorious picture. Contem- 


plate it calmly, Reader ! there was perfect right 
and happiness.—Pause, in grateful delay! But 
the march of History beckons onward, and we 
now proceed to the extraordinary fortunes 
that suddenly assailed the home of truth and 
freedom. 


The Chartist Mobeiuent. 


I.—TO THE MANCHESTER COUNCIL. 


BROTHER Cuartists,—Permit me, as an in- 
dividual Chartist, who has the maintainance 
of the Chartist cause at heart, and who is 
determined, humble though he be, to use his 
every effort to keep it alive, to appeal to you, 
who have uot ouly what he has—the will,— 
but more than he has—the power to prevent 
its fall, and to raise it to the position of a re- 
cognised authority. 

You have yourselves already decided that 
the speedy assembly of a convention can alone 
save Chartism. Alrcady the majority of the 
Chartist body in the country, already the 
metropolis, in its Deligate Council, has pro- 
nounced in favor of a Convention. Already, 
even, as at Coventry, funds for that purpose 
have been subscribed,—already tho appeal has 
gone forth to you, personally, from the West 


Riding to step in the breach of our organisa- | 


tion,-and call on the delegates of the people to 
assemble. ; 

Let me, therefore, implore you, to be equal 
to your great duty! You, the central pulse 
in the heart of Chartism, must not cease to 
beat! ` The extremeties are already growing 
dead and cold; in the south and midland, and 
in Scotland locality after locality is ex- 
tinguished; they are looking to you to give 
the signal of resurrection—send forth the 
teinvigored tide. Men of Manchester! save 
Chartism ! 
© Do not say you have not the authority to 
summone aà convention. Extreme measures 
are necessary in cxtreme cases. The highest 
sanction is the will of the majority—and the 
majority of the Chartist body, in its most im- 
portant localities have already decided in favor 
of the measure. 

The only question is—who shall call it? 
That it shall be called, you and the Chartists 
have already decided with no dissentient voice. 
If the Executive wont call it, and that they 
will not, their addresses show the body best 
calculated to do so, is the locality of the town 
where the conference is proposed to be held. 
That it should be held in Manchester seems 
ecoguised by all. Therefore, on you, gentle- 
inen, devolves the duty of calling a Convention, 


if you obtain the sanction of the Chartist body 
for so doing. 

Let me, therefore, implore you to issue an 
address to the country, calling on them, since 
they have pronounced in;favor of a Convention, 
and since they seem tacitly to acquiesce that 
such convention should be held at Manchester 
to give you their sanction to prepare for its 
assembly there, on a day to be named by 
you, within six weeks from the issue of such 
address. 


Pardon me for offermg these suggestions. 


But, what is everbody’s work is nobody's. It 
is of no use your having voted, and the coun- 
try’s having voted that a Convention shall be 
held, if nobody takes any steps to assure its 
meeting, “ 

To you belongs the*initiation—infyour 


it before—oh! rescue it again f : 

Do not shrink because we are weak! We 
are lainentably weak. -True courage consists 
—not in pretending to be strong, when we are 
not so—but in confessing our weakness,- and 
yet struggling on undaunted and unquailing. 

Do not hesitate, because but a few dele- 
gates may assemble! Because we are weak, 
that is no reason why we should let ourselves 
grow weaker. Because a patient is ill, that 
is no reason why he should let himself die of 
inanition. Few or many—no matter! DRIVE 
on! Summon all—let tltose come who can 


hands. 
vests the cause of Chartism. You have saved - 


and will—if others don’t choose to do the: 
work, that is no reason why those who are - 


willing and able should not do what they can. 
If but a dozen delegates assemble—let those 
dozen set bravely to the task. They are 
enough to save the movement! Better 
some than none ! Let who will 
laugh or sneer—it remains to be seen 
who will be the laugher at the end of the 
game. Good times will rise ; but they will 
never meet us unless we go half-way to meet 
them. Never mind bow many, or how few 
we are. Democracy has often stood lower 
than the Charter does at present, and has 
risen higher than class-legislation lauds it 
now. Drive on—drive on. The men who 
stand together in the shower, will reap the 


| harvest in the sunshine of the Peoples. Men 
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of Manchester! these are no idle words ! 
Solemnly and anxiously do I call you to the 
rescue. Pardon me for saying :—If you 
shrink now, at your door will lie the death 
of Chartism ! 


IIl.—THE COMING ELECTION. 

A dissolution is probable this sessien, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the best informed 
on the subject. If Russell's Bill is thrown 
out in the Commons, or in the Lords, he will 
appeal to the country, Chartists ! having had 
Chartist members in the House when Reform 
was not talked of, will you have the less 
when a Reform agitation is afloat throughout 
the coutry ? ` 

What are you doing 

NOTTINGHAM, E 
HALIFAX, ` 
Norwicg, 
DERBY, 
CovENTRY, 
METROPOLITAN Boroveus, 
leswicn, 
ROCHDALE, 
Braprorp? 
In all of which it is possible fora “ bona 
fide” Chartist to be returned !; + io 

In numbers more the election might be 
contested with, at least, considerable akame 
tage to the cause, 

No time is to be re 
may, perhaps, happen very soon. 
committees should be formed—cahdidates 
selected—and the campaign be opined with- 
out a week’s delay. - 

P. S. — I have just learned that ‘the Execu- 
tive, in reply to the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council, state, “that they ` will not calla 
convention, until their debt is paid.” This 
is just what I expected, and foretold. It is 
an excuse for not calling a convention ‘at all. 
What has the paying of the debt to do with 
the calling of a convention? When the 
Chartist mind has spoken out. as it has al- 
ready, what right has the Execative to make 
tyrannical conditions? Tois puts it off in- 
definitely ; and, when the debt is paid, they 
will find some other excuse. They never 
mean to call a conventiou. A “bona fide” 
Chartist convention would be the resuscita- 
tion of the movement— a committce IN 
WHICH THE MIDDLE CLASSES IS IN THE 
MaAsoRiTy don’t want this. 

How long, Chartists! are we to be hum- 
bugged in this way ? Up, meanwhile, and at 
them ! 


The dissolution 


JII.—SOUTH SHIELDS. 
February 8th. 1852. 
At a Meeting of the Chartists, held this 


Election. | 
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morning it was resolved that the Chartists of 
South Shields make the Peoples’ Paper, when 
started, their Organ, and give, and get for it 
all the support they possibly can. 

JoHN Bett. 


IV.—SUTTON IN ASHFIELD. 


February 8th. 1852. 

a a meeetiug of the Chartists of this place 
the following resolution was adopted. This 
meeting is of opinion that such a Paper as the 
one set forth by Mr. Jones is highly requisite 
to promote the interests of pure democracy, 
and pledge itself to assist Mr. Jones to the‘best 
of their ability ; and this mecting is further 
of opinion that the above project would be 
very much accelerated, the requisite funds 
furnished, and a good circulation {secured, by 
the people taking this affair up with spirit and 


| promptitude, and to effect this properly to 


stamp it with the peoples authority and con- 
currence, a convention should be heid as early 
as possible, and the delegates be furnished 
with clear, and definite instructions as to the 
manner in which the Peoples Paper should be, 
conducted, and further. even think that as 
there is such a similarity in the the political 
opittions of Mr, E. Jones, and Mr. Harney, 
even, could “wish the latter gentlemen to assist” 


fin conducting the.. papér upon equal | terms . 


w th Mr. Jones, and also that our old friend 
Mr, 0’ Conuor should have & living out of the 
paper if his circumsstances require ity = 2"> 
WILLIAM Farin. Seċietary: & 

v —METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 

COUNCIL. 3 
Sunday February 8th..1852. © 

" Ten.delegates present. M. Athol - Wood 
having been éalled to the chair, the. Secretary.. 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
which were confirmed, Mr. Clark then delivered 
a report of the progress of the sub committee 
selected tö superinted the formation of localities 
&c., The report was a favourable one and 
was ‘formally reccived. Mr. Knowles then 
reported as one of the sub committee that a 
public meeting had been held by them at the 
East end of tle towu and that Mr. E. Jones, 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Murray had addressed 
a large number of the Iron Tradesmen, upon 
the necessity of Political Refomr. Mr. Nicholls 
then stated, that he lad had an interview 
with a magistrate about the mis-conduct of a 
policeinan towards the ageuts of the council 
who wcre cngaged iu posting sonc bills for 
the councils meeting at Joli Street. Mr 
Nicholls stated that his interview had been 
unattended with any satisfactory result. It 
was then agreed that another letter should be 
sent to ie Police Commissioner enclosing the 
evidence of the persons molested. Mr. Jones 
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then said that considering the success which 
had attended the meeting of the men of the 
Tron Trades, couvened by the council on the 5th 
of February that the council should not stop 
there but should call as many as possible. He 
thought that a better opportunity never pre- 
sented itself for makingChartism popular among 
the Trades of ‘London after giving many 
reasons why the council should put itself into 
eommunication with the Trades Unions. Mr. 
Jones moved that another meeting be convened 
as early as possible after the 15th instant. 
Mr. Clark seconded the motion which was 
carried. 

It was then agreed that the meetiug take 
the place ou Tuesday the 17th. 

A sub-committee, was then appointed and in- 
structions were given to them to take the 
Hall at the East-end where the other meeting 
took place. It was then agreed, that the 
Secretary write to the Editor of the “ Northern 
Star,” to complain of the heading he thought 
fit to put over the report of the councils meet- 
ing on February Ist.—viz., “‘ The New Paper 
Movement.” Mr. E. Jones moved, and Mr. 
Clark seconded * that this council recommend 
the calling of a Chartist Convention with all 
possible speed as the only means of uniting and 
restoring the Chartist movement carried. It 
was then agrecd that the resolution be sent to 
the Executive committee, with a request, that 
they would send an answer by the time the 
council agaiu assembled, as to whether they 
would undertake to make arrangements for 
the convention to meet in six weeks time. Mr. 
Weedons moved that an aggregate meeting 
of the London Chartists be called on Sunday 
afternoon, February the 22nd. The meetiug 
then adjourned to Sunday the 15th instant. 

C. WASHINGTON, Sceretary. 


———— — 


VI.—ISLINGTON. 


13, King’s Row, Pentonville. 

February 5th, 1852. 

At a meeting of the Islington locality, the 
following resolutions were carried unanimous- 
ly. Ist.—That as the Chartist element is 
known to exist largely in the scyeral parishes 
of St. Pancras, Clerkenwell, and Islington. we 
liereby resolve to remove from our present 
place of meeting, as soon as a suitable one can 
be obtained closely approximating to -King's 
Cross; for the purpose of gathering up and 
uniting into a locality, for North London, the 
seattered portions of democracy, resident 
around that neighborhood. 2nd.—-That the 
Secretary and E. Harrison be deputed to make 
the requisite inquiries therefore, and, if eligi- 
ble, to engage one as early as convenient. 
3rd.—Resolved, by the members of this locali- 
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ty, that the malicious calumnies, and slander- 
ous aspersions, indulged in by Mr. Fleming, 
with a view of injuring the reputation of Mr: 
Jones, is of so scurilous a nature as to merit the 
contempt and scorn of all honorable men ; and 
that we repose the most unlimited confidence 
in the devotedness of purpose—honorable in- 
tegrity—honesty—zeal—and statesman-like 
qualities of that tried and trustworthy patriot. 
4th.—Resolved, that the Chartists of Isling- 
tou—having lost all confidence in the ‘* Not- 
thern Star,” as an organ of British democraey 
in consequence of the conduct of its proprietor- 
editor, Fleming, who by his base truckling to 
the spurious poliey of the moneyocraey, ee 
endeavouring to mislead the popular mind by 
their selfish middle-class measures of mis-called 
Retorin,) has thus proved himself the deadliest 
foe to to the cause he pretends to serve—unani- 
mously determine hencefurth, not only to dis- 
countenance it, and withhold all further support 
therefrom, but, likewise pledge themselves to 
usc the most streuuous exertions in eanvassing 
for, aud promoting the advent of a Peoples’ 
Paper, under the conditions and arrangements 
proposed by Ernest Joues ; and that, until its 
appearance, the ‘ Notes,” be the recognised 
and accredited organ of the Chartists of this 
locality. 

“It was likewise moved that this report be 
sent to the “* Notes ” requesting Mr. Jones, to 
make good his pledge of inserting reports in 
full, aud therefore to insert those reports 
relating to himself.” 

ATHOL Woop, Seeretary. 


VIT.— KEIGHLEY, 


February 10th, 1852. 
At a weekly meeting of the Chartists Asso- 
ciation, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed, and ordered to be sent to the 
“ Northern Star,” “ Notes tothe People,” and 
“ Reynolds Newspaper,” for insertion. 
Resolved.—That we highly approve of the 
conduct of our delegate (Mr. Firth) to the 
West Riding meeting, held on February Ist, 
at Halifax, inasmuch as he opposed every 
resolution they passed, with the exception of 
that which states, that the resolutions be in- 
serted in the ‘Northern Star,” ** Notes to 
the People,” and ‘ Reynold’s Newspaper.” 
Wintram Emaort, Chairmau. 


VIiI.—COLCHESTER. 


The democrats of Colchester having met on 
Sunday night last, expressed their determina- 
tion to do their utmost to assist Ernest Jones 
to estahlish a Newspaper, decided upon sub- 
scribing one shilling each, towards defraying 
the preliminary expenses. 
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OLD FALLACIES ANEW. 


Our friend Massey has an attack on the 
caution given in the * Notes "—to the working- 
classes, * that, by thinking to emancipate 
themselves from wages-slavery through the 
aristocracy, they were building ou a fallacy, 
and merely changing wages-slavery into debt- 
slavery, to return, when the noble creditor 
forcloses, into wages-slavery again. 

Mr. Massey says: “ Four per cent, Man! 
Why the average per centage, which the 
working-classes of this country pay to society, 
to be allowed to produce, is 800 percent. That 
is, they pay to society, eight times more than 
accrues to themselves out of their own labor ; 
consequcntly they produce eight times as much 
as would be uecessary, if all classes were pro- 
ducers, as they ought to be, and as they would 
be, in a sound and healthy state of society. 
Who would not accept of a loan at 4 per cent, 
to emancipate himself from the fangs of the 
usurer, who exacted two hundred times that 
amount of interest.” 

Can there be a more pitiable argument than 
this? Why man! you will have the 800 per 
cent. to pay just the same. Instead of receiving 
low wages, you will receive profits EQUALLY 
Low, in your suicidal competition with your 
former masters—it's the same thing under | 
anothcr name—you will have meanwhile to 
pay the same taxation, direct or indirect—the 
same death-drain, for permission to work, 
though under another form—and 4 per cent. 
intcrest besides—Why, man! you may pay 
800 per cent. now,—you will have to pay 800 
AND FOUR per cent. then. 

It is by such fallacies as those advanced by 
Mr. Massey, young, inexperienced and enthu- 
siastic, who rcason with their hearts, instead 
of their brains, that the people are misled— 
and more harm is thus done to the cause of 
progress by one of its ill advised though honest 
friends than a thousand enemics could inflict 
iu a hundred years. 

Again, in the same article, to Sidney Sinith’s 
charge, that the leader of the present Co- 
operative movement “ truckles to the aristo- 
cracy.”—Mr. Massey says: 

« We have far less hatred for the aristocracy 
than for the money grubbing classes, and their 
competitive system. The aristocracy have 
far more nobleness and chivalry than the 
plodding, and sordid slaves of the hill, who 
have bent themselves in worship of mammon, 
until their hoary souls have warped double. 
The aristocracy are not placed in such direct 
antagonism with us, as those who live by | 


* See Friend of the people, No 1 


buying and selling, seciug that they have al- 
ready stolen their fortunes and mcaus of living, 
while the middle-classes rob you night and 
day ; and every step we take, they have their 
knife at our throats, and their haud in our 
pockets. Of course we aim at uprooting both. 
But we say it is sound policy to play off one 
against the other.” 

Now we take the aristocracy as much as the 
money-ocracy. Both are our conventional 
ruthless enemies, by the very nature of present 
society. We do not see that the man is one 
whit less guilty, who holds his illgotteu wealth 
by force and fraud in the teeth of right and 
justice, than he who is engaged in gettiug it. 
Nay, the former is the cold, deliberate villain, 
revelling in the spoil—the latter has some 
slight palliation to urge, by being blinded with 
the excitement of the act, and driven on by 
the surrounding impulse of a system, that 
forces competition and monopoly. Not so 
with the “chivalric” and “ noble” Aristo- 
cracy—as long a race of privileged paupers as 
any state evcr fatteued. 

At least, the moneyocracy do some work 
for their plunder. The aristacracy are lazy, 
useless, ground-encumbcring idlers. They 
arc a race inferior to their moneyocratic 
rivals, both in intellect and power. But it is 
not only the ‘ middle-classes’—the aristo- 
craay of gold, he means, or ought to mean,— 


| for the middle-classes, the rctail shop-keepers, 


and farmers suffer, too, from our mutual foes. 
It is not only the middle-classes that “ rob us 
every day!” Arc not the aristocracy robbing 
us cvery day as well ? What arc their church 


| revenues, their army, navy, pension, sinecures, 


oftices—what is their eternal rent-roll but a 
flagrant robbery practiscd before our eycs! 
No apology for the aristocracy—no truce with 
them! Look at the rural laborers. Go to the 
Duke of Sutherland’s estate! Dive into 
Lord Londonderry’s mines! Ask of Earl 
Granville’s colliers ! Outraged labor, for 
each and all, will ery with gasping lip: 
“ Down—down with the aristocracy !” 

But “it is sound policy to play off one 
against the other!’ Isit? We have been 
playing at that game pretty long. Help the 
landlord to defeat the moneylord, and then 
help the moneylord to defeat the landlord, 
and what are you the better for it?” Do yo 
take part in the victory? Or arc they th 
weaker from the struggle ? Not a bit of it. 
It is you who are weaker by each struggle, 
no matter who gains,—ror TREY USE YOU 
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TO FIGHT THE BATTLE ; and should they hap- 
pen to get a wound, they bind their wounds 
with your broken hearts. ‘ Play off the one 
against the other!” No! It isthe one who 
ever plays off you against the other ! against 
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them both. Heed them not. Let them fall 
out or fallin. Our businessis with ourselves 
alone ; and when we have strengthened our 
own order, by union and orgauization, both 
our foes will sink to nothingness before us. 


= Continenal Hotes, 


Tue growing importance of Continental | 


affairs now begins to demand special attention 
from every democratic journal. We therefore 
open some pages of the “ Notes” to this ab- 
sorbing subject. In so doing, we shall not 
record our own opinions merely—though citi- 
zens of the world ; we might be too prone to 
envisage the great questions of the age from 
an English point of view. We have, there- 
fore, and we say so with pride, secured the 
co-operation of three of the most illustrious 
pens of continental democracy. 

It is but too common to insert letters under 
the head of “Our Foreign Correspondent,” 
the “ Foreign Correspondent,” all the while, 
being the English Editor himself. We beg to 
assure our readers that such is not the case in 
this instance. The names of our continental 
coadjutors are reserved, for the moment, from 
prudential reasons—but, we hope and trust, 
the time is not far distant when they may be 
published to the world. i 

We commence this new feature of the | 
« Notes,” with a letter showing the real causes 
of French proletarian quiescence—aud we have 
been honored with 4 paper analysing’ in one 
masterly sketch, the whole workings, bearings, 
and position of democracy in the revolutionary 
lands of Europe from ’92 to °52. This paper 
will give an insight into the movements of. 
Hungary, France, Italy and Germany,, (the 
last especially,) invaluable, to every, thinking 
democrat. We have the entire document, 
written expressly for this journal. 16 will oc- 
cupy aplace in four consecutive numbers—and, 
though we say it, ought to be in the library of 
every politician. = “ o 
. CHAPTER 1 will contain a brief and rapid 
outline of.the character of the Hungarian 
movement, contrasted: with that of France, 
drawing an impressive lcssou from the two. 

CHAPTER 2 will go through the workings of 

‘the. French revolution—and the groundwork 
ofthat of Germany. ~~ : : 
-CHAPTERS 3 and 4 will preseut a complete 
history of the Austrian revolution, from its 
origin to its. end,forming one of tbe truest 
historical pictures of modern times ever pre- 
sented to the British reader. This is no vain 
praise—we invite the public to judge of its 
truth. 


I.—THE CONTINENTAL CORRESPON- 
DENT OF THE “NOTES.” 

REAL CAUSES WHY THE FRENCH PROLETARIANS 
REMAINED COMPARATIVELY INACTIVE IN 
DECEMBER LAST. 

Ever since the 2nd of December last, the 
wholc interest that foreign, or at least conti- 
nental politics may excite, is taken up by that 
lucky and reckless gambler, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. ‘* What is he doing? Will hego 
to war, and with whom? Will he invade Eng- 
land?” These questions are sure to be, put 
wherever continental affairs are spoken of.* 

And certainly there is something startling 
in the fact of a comparatively unknown adven- 
turer, placed by chance at the head of the exe- 
cutive power of a great republic, seizing, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, upon all the impor- 
tant posts of the capital, driving the parliament 
like chaff to the winds, suppressing metropo- 
litan insurrection in two days, provincial tu- 
mults in two weeks, forcing himself, in a sham 
election, down the throat of the whole people, 
and establishing, in the same breath, a consti- 
tution which confers upon him all the powers 
of the State. Such a thing has not occurred, 
such a shame has not been borne by any nation 
since the preetorian legions of declining Rome 
put up the empire to auction and sold it to the 
highest bidder. And the middle-class press 
of this country, from the ‘“‘ Times” down to 
the “ Weekly Dispatch,” has never since the 
days of December, allowed any occasion to 
pass without venting its virtuous indignation 
upon the military despot, the treacherous de- 
stroyer of his country’s liberties, the extiu- 
guisher of the press, and soforth. 

Now, with every due contempt for Louis 
Napoleon, we do not think it would become an 
organ of the working class to join in this cho- 
rus of high-sounding vituperation in which 
the respective papers of the stockjobbers, the 
cotton-lords, and the landed aristocracy strive 
to out-blackguard each other. These gentle- 
men might as well be remembered of the real 
state of the question. They have every reason 
to cry out, for whatever Louis Napoleon took 
from others, he took it not from the working- 
classes, but from those very classes whose in- 
terests in England, the aforesaid portion of the 
press represents. Not that Louis Napoleon 
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would not, quite as gladly, have robbed the 
working-classes of anything that might appear 
desirable to him, but it is a fact that in De- 
cember last the French working-classes could 
not be robbed of anything, because everything 
worth taking had already been taken from 
them during tke three sears and a half of 
middleclass parliamentary government that 
had followed the great defeats of Jare 1848. 
Tn fact, what, on the eve of the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, remained to be taken from taem? The 
suffrage? They had been stripped of that by 
the Electoral Law of May 1850. The right 
of meeting? That had long been confined to 
the “safe” and ‘ well-disposed” classes of 
society. The freedom of the press? Why, 
the real proletarian press had been drowned.in 
the blood of the insurgents of the great battle 
of June, and that shadow of it which survived 
fora time, had long since disappeared under 
the pressure of gagging laws, revised and im- 
proved upon every succeeding session of the 
National Assembly. Their arms? Every 
pretext had been taken profit of, in order to 
ensure the exclusion from the National Guard 
of all working men, and to confine the posses- 
sion of arms to the wealthier classes of so- 
ciety. 

Thus the working-classes had, at the mo- 
ment of the late coup d'etat, very little, if any- 
thing to lose in the chapter of political privi- 
leges. But, on the other hand, the middle 
and capitalist class were at that time in pos- 
session of political omnipotence. Theirs was 
the press, the right of meeting, the right to 
bear arms, the suffrage, the parliament. Le- 
gitimists and Orleanists, landholders and 
fundholders, after thirty years’ struggle, had 
at last found a neutral ground in the republi- 
can form of government. And for them it 
was indeed a hard case to be robbed of all this, 
in the short space of a few hours, and to be 
reduced at-once to the state of political nullity 
to which they themselves had reduced the 
working people. That is the reason why the 
English *‘respectable” press is so furious at 
Louis Napoleon’s lawless indignities. As long 
as these indignities, either of the executive 
government or the parliament, were directed 
against the working classes, why that, of 
eourse, was right enough; but as soon as a 
similar policy was extended to “the better 
sort of people,” the “ wealthy intellects of the 
nation,” ah, that was quite different, and it 
behoved every lover of liberty to raise his voice 
in defence of ‘ principle -” 

The struggle, then, on the 2nd of December 
lay principally between the iniddle-classes and 
Louis Napoleon, the representative of the 
atmy. That Louis Napoleon knew this, he 
showed by the orders given to the army during 


the struggle of the 4th, to fire principally upon | 


“the gentlemen in broad-cloth.” The glorious 
battle of the boulevards is known well enough ; 
and a series of volleys upon closed windows 
and unarmed bourgeois was quite sufficient to 
stifle, in the middle-class of Paris, every move- 
ment of resistance. í 

On the other hand, the working classes, al- 
though they could no longer be deprived of any 
direct political privilege, were not at all disin- 
terested in the question. They had to lose, 
above all, the great chance of May 1852, when 
all powers of the state were to expire simulta- 
neously, and when, for the first time since 
June 1848 they expected;to have a fair field 
for a struggle ; and aspiring as they were to 
political supremacy, they could not allow any 
violent change of government to occur, without 
being called upon to interpose between the 
contending parties as supreme umpires, and to 
impose to them their will as the law of the. 
land. Thus, they could not let the occasion 
pass without showing the two opposing forces 
that there was a third power in the field, 
which, if momentarily removed from the thea- 
tre of official and parliamentary contentions, 
was yet cver ready to step in as soon as the 
scene was changed to its own sphere of action, 
—to the street. But then, it must not be for- 
gotten that even in this case the proletarian 
party labored under great disadvantages. If 
they rose against the usurper, did they not 
virtually defend and prepare the restoration 
and dictatorship of that very parliament which 
liad proved their most relentless enemy? And 
if they at once declared for a revolutionary 
government, would they not, as was actually 
the case in the provinces, frighten the mid- 
dle-class so much as to drive them to a union 
with Louis Napoleon and the army? Besides, 
it must te remembered that the very strength 
and flower of the revolutionary working class 
have been either killed during the insurrection 
of June, or transported and imprisoned under 
innumerable different pretences ever since that 
event. And finally, there was this one fact 
which was alone sufficient to ensure to Napo- 
leon the neutrality of the great majority of the 
working classes ; TRADE WAS EXCELLENT, and 
Englishmen know it well enough, that with a 
fully employed and well-paid working class, no 
agitation, much less a revolution, can be got 
up. . 

It is now very commonly said in this coun- 
try that the French must bea set of old women 
or else they would not submit to such treat- 
ment. I very willingly grant that, asa nation, 
the French deserve, at the present mo- 
ment, such adorning epithets. But we all 
know that the French are, in their opiuions 
and actions, more dependent upon success than 
any other civilised nation. As soou as a cer- 
tain turn is given to events in this country, 
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they almost without resistance follow up that | every one must see. And if the past history 
turu, until the last extreme in that direction | of France is not to be belied by future deeds of 
has been reached. The defeat of June 1848 | the French people, we may safely expect that 
gave such a counter-revolutionary turn to | the deeper the degradation, the more sudden 
France and, through her, to the whole con- | and the more dazzling will be the result. 
tinent. The present association of the Napo- | Events, in these times of ours, are succeeding 
leonic empire is but the crowning fact of a | each other at a tremendously rapid rate, and 
long series of counter-revolutionary victories, | what it took formerly a nation a whole century 
that filled up the three last years; and once | to go through, is now-a-days very easily over- 
engaged upon the declivity, it was to be ex- | come in a couple of years. The old empire 
pected that France would go on falling until | lasted four years; it will be exceedingly lucky 
she reached the bottom. How near she may | for the imperial eagle if the revival, upon the 
be to that bottom it is not easy to say; but | most shabby scale, of this piece of performance 
that she is getting nearer to it very rapidly ' will last out so many months. And then? 


Gomaws Wrongs. 
A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tue WorkinG-Man’s WIFE.* 
Il.—Tue YounG MiLuiner.t 
IJ1L.—Tue Trapesman’s DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tse Lapy or TITLE. 


Book 3.—Tue Trapesman’s DAUGHTER. 


“« We shall regret it also, Edward. ......| heard of the higher aims of life.—of art—of 
I above all! I had made a dear habitude of | letters,—of poetry .... oh! how beautiful it 
your presence—your conversation raised me | all appeared to me—but it was a new lan- 
from the cold drudgery in which my youth | guage—you had yours—but I had not learned 
was plunged—lI dared not always answer you, | it—l could not reply.” 
I listened in silence—and you thought} “Laura! How could I misappreciate you 
I did not understand you—because I remained | so?” 


mute—but I have treasured your words—I “You could not do otherwise, Edward. But 
have learned your thoughts by heart—I have | do you know what I have suffered? For now 
thought of them amid my prayers.” I have grown bold, and dare to tell you. You 


“ What do you tell me, Laura! Is it possi- | Were very cruel at times. Your irony fell 
ble. Ah! often—often I suspected this— | cold and cutting on my heart! Your scorn- 
dull wretch that I was to misunderstand your ful smiles, or your looks of contemptuous pity 


gentle, noble nature. Laura , dear—good— wrapped me round like a winding-sheet. 
Lanra!’? How could I be otherwise, thus timid and em- 
0 Deere innra 2 barrassed. It needed something unusual to 
Thcy clasped each others hands in silence, | 0Yercome the barrier. I have been thinking, 
but tcars were flowing. I might never see you again—and that you 


“ And inustit justhe at the moment of losing think of me only as of some piece of furni- 
you my sweet, sweet cousin! that I should oe T Toe had WS SAA somewhere . ... 
first learn to understand vou. Oh! miserable au w me... ...it will not be so now? 
mockery of life! But tell me, why, in the See Boi quite forget Zou eos dull, 
name of heaven! why did you always remain oa a Hic eae Ratan 
oa silent towards mer Laura ! I not remember you too much i But, jea 

ow conld it be otherwise! Edward! Do mekel diie vll deee me med Rai is 
you know how my youth was passed. Do ae g ‘ea 3 
you know that from twclve years of age I was WO TA eae S the 
hailed toa desk, poring over figures. I grew Areamin i ran Sn R Ta not 
into a form as cold, and stif, and rigid, “E e F you ee een ae h 
as the columns that I added up. From ey i saws 
being made a machine of, I began to look like | gut nel ne eee Jee my o N 
one. When you first came, I first felt my | y ENOTA SeA ay TETE 


; : thoughts, I had surrounded myself as with a 
deficiences. From you, for the first time, I | sheath in that dull exterior A apathy that 
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repelled you. But did you think this life— 
caged within the railings of a desk—suited me 
more than you? Did you think that, with 
my head bowed over a pen, I too had not my 
sunny dreams and sparkling hopes? Did yon 
think I also did not sometimes follow some 
Sweet vision beckoning away from the columns 
of that ledger! God alone can tell what I 
have suffered, when the withering blight came 
down upon my soul! God preserve you, Ed- 
ward, from the like experience. God preserve 
you from being made, like me, a cold and 
buried chrysalis; you who can spread your 
wings and fly out into the sunshine.” 

“Oh mercy! Laura! mercy! and I never 
dreamed of this! It is I who was wrapped in 
a threefold veil of prejudice and folly. It was 
I who was blind and deaf!” 

Edward could hardly control his feelings. 
He pressed his cousin’s hands in his own— 
against his heart—to his lips: the emotion of 
Laura increased—she replied to his caress, 
and raised towards him one of those looks 
that makes delirium mount into the brain of 
him to whom it is given. Suddenly a bitter 
thought seemed to strike him—he drew back 
from Laura, and said :— 

« Why do you tell me this now? Why tell 
it me ever? Ah! you should have left me in 
my cold indifference. I depart in an hour— 
and you reveal to me what I lose! That is 
cruel. But why—why do you tell me only 
today—why did you not tell me three months 
ago 2?” 

pare bowed her head in confusion. 

«Three months ago—do you understand 
me ?”—he continued—* then it had still been 
time—then I could have remained—and yet 
you told me nothing! Oh! it is horrible to 
see paradise open and shut before one in the 
self-same moment! Think... if you had 
breathed a word, three months earlier..... 
instead of bidding you now an eternal fare- 
well Oh! this thought is hell!” 

“ Enough—Edward! enough, for mercy's 
sake! I wished not that our conversation should 
take this turn.” 

As she spoke, Laura turned pale—and 
trembled—scarce able to stand. Edward drew 
her towards him : 

« What matter; one regret more—Laura; 
a regret, you, perhaps, will not share? Is a 
mere confession guilt? Think—I go in a 
few moments—never to return! My words 
are like those of the dying—for absence 1s 
death! Do you fear a dying dream?” 

There was something so heart-breaking in 
the look and tone of Edward, that Laura could 
not resist it : 
` « And do you think your's is the only heart 
that's breaking?”—she breathed amid her 
tears and sobs. 


e... 


“Laura! Laura! Is it true? 
too, recal the past? 
tell me !” 

“He has not understood me yet!” she 
murmured, letting herself glide against his 
breast. : 

“ Can it be! oh heaven !—What? you, too, 


Would you, 
Is it true? tell me! 


Laura? Oh! now let me die! Laura, my 
best beloved! my own, dear, sweet, loved, 
lost Laura !” 


And he pressed her in his arms—he buried 
his face in her long ringlets :—she said no- 
thing—she lay motionless and helpless against 
his heart. 

“ Speak to me, Laura! speak without fear! 
Think—there is but another moment to re- 
veal your heart !——-and that you will have a 
whole life to hide it in. Laura—answer me, 
for the love of heaven !” 

“ What shall I say—you know it all!” 

“Then it is not a dream! You could have 
been happy with me!”—then he added in a 
scarce audible whisper:—‘‘you love me! 
Laura! you love me! tell me so!” 

“Oh, do not ask me that ”—she cried, 
wringing her hands in despair, and trying to 
break away. 

“No! no! you are right—your mouth is 
too pure to speak the words. But I, Laura, 
I, at least, may tell you, that since the hour 
in which I first have known you, I'd give life, 
honor, hope and heaven, to call you mine for 
but a single day! If I was offered the highest 
glory of earth, and an eternal seat in paradise, 
I'd give them both, to pass one day at your 
knees, my hand in your’s.... Oh! Laura, 
I dare tell you this, for you can see its truth 
—look at me—look in my eyes—see it written 
in my forehead—in my heart !—Oh! Laura! 
It would have been happiness to have isolated 
ourselves from the world in our love—and to 
have felt our universe within the circle of our 
arms—it would have been sweet to have said 
to you—-Laura! my life, my soul, my heaven ! 
my angel! my beloved—Laura! my WIFE !” 

“ Mercy, Edward! spare me!” 

The church clock struck—the time was 
drawing near ! 

“ Do you hear—Laura! One quarter of an 
hour more and. .. we have parted!” - 

“Oh, heaven! can it be—Edward—my Ed- 
ward !” . 

“Yes! Laura—your Edward! Oh! fora 
few short moments—yvour Edward! But, for 
pity’s sake, before I go, give me one fond word 
—one tender word from your lips, that I can 
take ana treasure with me, as something to 
remembcr—one of those words, that one can 
hang like an amulet around one’s heart! 
Have-pity on me, Laura! you see what J shall 
become, when I have left you! All my plans, 
all my hopes have perished. What matters 
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Į shall have left happiness far 
behind me! Oh! come, come, without fear, 
against my heart—close—close. It is but a 
tomb, full of dead hopes and withered aspira- 
tions. Laura—one word—but one, I implore 
you! Iloveyou! Iloveyou! do you hear me: 
oh! heaven! J love you.” 

He had fallen on his knees before her— 
with her hands to his lips—his face upturned 
wildly towards her—suddenly she opened her 
arms—clasping him to her heart, aud said in 
low, quick, delirious tones : 

“ T love you, Edward! I always loved you— 
from the day when I first saw you!” 

« My idolised Laura! my wife! oh, yes! 
my wife—for our souls are wedded!” 

There was silence. He felt the pressure of 
a ring that Laura wore—a gift of her mother 
long deceased. 

“Give me this ring—in remembrance of 
this hour—it has been there from your child- 
hood—it is hallowed—give it me!” 


success, now ? 


Laura opened her hand, and let the ring 
glide into that of Edward. He kissed it ar- 
dently : 

“Tt shall never leave me—it is the marriage 
of our hearts—it will tell me when distant— 
there is a woman, afar, who loves me, who 
understands me, who mingles my name with 
her prayers And—mark me, Laura! 
—if ever life becomes too heavy for me to bear, 
Į will send you back the ring—it will be a 
sign that we can mect no more—unless in 
heaven !” 

«Yes, Edward! I would soon follow where 
it summoned !” 

Again there was silence—the quarter chimed 
from the steeple—steps were heard—they start- 
ed back—Mr. Ellman entered, to tell Edward 
that the porter was waiting. 

A few minutes, and Edward was driving 
through the cold, dim streets—hasting far, 
far from Laura. 


Che Covoperatibe Hovement, 


Last week we had occasion to praisc the 
liberal spirit of the Edinburgh store. This 
week a less pleasing task falls to our lot. 

One of the evils we have pointed out as 
necessarily attendant on tne present system 
of co-eperation, was that of the co-operative 
establishment competing with the other, and 
thus re-produeing all the horrors of the pre- 
sent system. We stated that as soon as the 
stores multiplied the one would compete with 
the other to get consumers, or members, as 
the case might be. If they depended on the 
general public they would lower profits to 
get customers. If they depended on the 
number of members, they would raise profits 
to catch fresh adherents. The following, 
illustrating tbis inonstrous evil, has been for- 
warded to us, cut out of one of the weckly 
papers. We give it ‘‘ verbatim :” 

“PROFITS EXTRAORDINARY.—A number 
of years ago the working men of Forfar 
formed associations among themselves for the 
purpose of supplying bread and groceries to 
the members at the lowest possible price, 
without regard to profit. These have flou- 
rished well ever since they were established. 
Year after year, bowever, an additional shop 
was opened, and the competition among 
them has now become so strong, that instead 
of adhering to the original purpose, they 
strive which will divide most profit among 
the members, and the average sum is about 
30s. annually upon a capital of the same 


amount. But one of the associations has 
outstripped all the others in point of pros- 
perity. At tbe bypast term the dividend de- 
clared to each momber is is £3 5s. 2d.ona 
acapital of £2. This is doing business to 
some account, but we cannot allow ourselves 
to think that it is a proper mode of dealing : 
for it is just giving a poor man an article at 
a high price, which he considers cheap, and 
then giving him some money at the end of a 
year. This association, however, seems de- 
termined to go on to as great an extent as 
possible, as a house property was purchased 
for it some time ago, and is now undergoing 
alterations, so as to be occupied as a sbop.— 
Morning Paper.” 

Really, the more one envisages the present 
system of co-operation the more its vices and 
evils become apparent. To establish a Sav- 
ing’s Bank is straight-forward and good ; but 
to establish “ patent self-cheating machines” 
like these is a questionable mode of cheating 
the morality of the public. Ard when, as in 
the generality of cases, these stores sell to 
the general public, the rivalry to catch mem- 
bers by higher conuses and dividends, im- 
plics higher prices charged to the public con- 
sumer, and presents to our view a -dcliberate 
fraud and swindle practiscd on the people by 
a few self-interested speculators. We com- 
mend this to the study of Mr. L. Jones and 
his friends, 
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I.—THE MOREEN WEAVERS. 

Sır, —I belong to a trade in the worsted 
business, called Moreen-wcaving in the hand- 
loom. Weavers used to have all their work 
to do themselves in this brauch of weaving ; 
but the masters have contrived to do a part 
of the weaver’s work, viz., seizing the warps, 
and this is a means by which the master cur- 
tails the wages of the weavers 2d. per piece. 
The master takes this upon himself without 
the consent of the weavers, they CHARGE 
double the price that weavers do when they 
size for each other. The next robbery is, 
the weaver has to pay for the warp drying, 
the masters taking the job too. Weavers 
will do the whole job for 6d., and the masters 
charge ls. 

Another, and the greatest evil, which the 
weaver has to complain of, is, that they are 
only employed just as the master thinks fit. 
This is especially the case with the masters, 
and particularly with Benjamin Craven ; for 
at the time I am writing this, all the weavers 
that I know employed by him, are standing 
idle for work ; and, perhaps, when they get 
any more, they will have to weave night and 
day till the work be done, and then they will 
have to stand idle again. 

A MOoREEN-WEAVER, 

Bradford, January 19, 1852. 
I].—RESULT OF STRIKES, EVEN WHEN 

“ VICTORIOUS.” —MR. MYERS AND 

HIS MEN.—THE WOOD-CARVERS. 

Since I wrote to you concering the above 
strike I did not think it worth while to trou- 
ble you with its settlement, seeing I felt con- 
vinced some new acts of aggression would 
soon take place. 

The conditions, as you are aware, no doubt, 
which he came to were, that any one losing 
more than ten hours in the week should 
forego the privilege of the one anda half 
hours on Saturday, éxcept in cause of sick- 
ness, or want of material, and that all the 
nine he had taken on to work during the} 
strike should be discharged. The men 
termed them “blacks.’’ He discharged only 
the masons, as there were’ only five went in. 
The “ black bricklayers” he kept allon. The 
carpenters he did discharge, under a form, 
and well three or four know it, as they are 
conveyed to Wandsworth for intimidation. 
I believe that the ‘ blacks” are all taken to 
work again. 

The poor Wood-carvers were doing pretty | 


Grichances, 


hours a-day : that is one hour less than we? 
and if they lost any time in the week they 
had the privilege of coming an hour sooner 
in the morning to make it up. The masters 
now issued orders that they should work ten 
hours, per day, the same as the rest of the 
men, The men would not go to work on 
those terms. But there soon were plenty of 
other men who filled their places. Thus 
the poor Wood-carvers were left to battle 
out the best way they could. I believe one 
of them has died since, partly by anxiety 
cansed by the strike. I noticed that Myers 
was trying to supplant us by getting the 
men up from Box ; but they would not come, 
and stood out until the grievances of the Lon- 
don men were settled. He likewise employed 
two sawyers to work as masons, so they 
stopped out another fortnight longer. Now, 
as you may expect, Myers discharged all the 
men that took an active part in the affairs. 
Thus, those that have been in constant 
employment, and located down there, have 
been turned adrift. That shows the truth 
of your argument, “that when there is a 
surplus in the labour-market, in whatever 
branch or trade, a Trades’ Union cannot 
cannot protect it from the tyrranny of the 
capitalist.” 


IH.—THE BOOKBINDERS.—THE ARIS. 
TOCRACY OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

A young man who has worked at the book- 
binding trade about seven years with his 
father, has just been a great sufferer by the 
aristocracy of apprenticeship. His father 
forgot to apprentice him to himself. At the 
age of 21 the son got married, and thought 
of going to work the same as any other man. 
But no ! he had to be apprenticed first, what 
they call “legally,” for seven years; and now 
he has been five years giving his master, at 
one period, one-third of his wages, and now 
two-fifths of it! all through the Society. 
He has a wife and children in awful poverty, 
and has two more years to remain so‘! all 
Miner not being the eldest son. This poor 
man has been up to the committee to be ad- 
mitted, but no! “ Mr., you're not the eldest 
son ! ‘Therefore, you must be an exile until 
your time.” The young man’s name is 
Bailey. Yet these are the men who have the 
face to rail against the law of primogeniture ! 

V.—FACTORY SLAUGHTER AT PUDSEY. 

ie to Mr. John Varley not properly 


well before the strike. They worked nine | fencing the mill-gearing in his factory, a poor 
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girl 17 years of age, Annis Fenton by name, 
had her hair scalp, and one ear entirely torn 
off her head. She will probably never re- 
cover ber health, perhaps not herreason. On 
information laid, the full penalty of £100 was 
inflieted on Mr. Varley. The money goes to 
the Crown, but the sub-inspector of factories 
said he would try if Sir G. Grey would not 
let the poor gir] have it. 

Now, Dr. Machill stated, “ Annis Fenton 
will uever be able to earn another penny so 
long as she lives.” During her illness her 
late employers never went to see her, though 
living only a hundred yards from their mill. 
Fines “for striking, sneezing, smoking, &e.,” 
are levied in this mill, ostensiby for the pur- 
pose of giving those wbo are lamed on the 
spot 2s. 6d. or 5s. per week, till recovered. 
What beeomes of the money ? Who pockets 
it? Annis Fenton has not reeeived one far- 
thing*. Annis Fenton was erippled on the 
Thursday. Messrs. Varley actually stopped 
her wages, and paid her only to the day of 
the accident, not even finishing the week. 

It is very doubtful whether the girl gets 
the £100: and if she does, is that a reeom- 
pense for a murdered life? Messrs. Varley 
will soon pay themselves back the £100 out 
of fresh reduetions from their men and girls. 

But other cases were treated more lightly. 
One gir! fell, wille at work, out of a erane- 
doorway three stories high. Another lost 
her thumb. 

Such is a sample of factory-slaughter in one 
night alone. 

Messrs. Varley are called the upholders of 
Stanningley, and*partly of Pudsey, owing to 
the number of hands they employ. They 
began poor, and now they are immensely 
rich. lt seems this “ upholding” of so many 
people is a very lucrative business. Truly, I 
think, Stanningley and Pudsey eould uphold 
themselves mueh better, if they were allowed 
to do so. 


V.—OLD DURHAM COLLIERY.—LORD 
LONDONDERRY AND HIS MEN. 

At this colliery the system of working the 
mine has been altered in a way that makes 
the miners lose on each day’s work! Some 
time since, when the present agent of the 
mine was appointed, the men met the Marquis 
of Londonderry at Shining-row; and his 
lordship said that none of the work should be 
aitered, nor the priees changed ; if there was 
anything wrong the miners should apply to 
the agents. They have done so several times 
on the oceasion of the reduction named, but 


* Up to the date of our correspondent's letter- 
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in vain. Mr. Elliot, the agent, has put the 
ponies into the pit, whichis an alteration, mak- 
ing it much worse for the men and boys. No 
one ean tell how great the loss will be. His 
lordship said at Shining-row that if the 
agents would not do justice to the men, they 
knew where he lived. In accordance with 
this a deputation went to Wynyard to see the 
noble Marquis. But what is the result? He 
has let Mr. Elliot turn the men off who 
formed the deputation. 
A MINER. 

[Of course “ noble Marquis” always speak 
fair, and generally act foul. They keep up a 
pseudo-popularity by fine words, taking care 
that the odium ef their acts shall fall on 
their agents; but it is they, the masters, 
do the acts—the agents merely are the tools 
who execute them. Thus it has ever been, 
the anger of the people has been turned off 
from the prime mover to tlie mere agent.] 


VI—WEST CRAMLINGTON COLLIERY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ NOTES.” 

At Cramlington colliery 12,874 tubs have 
been forfeited to the employers during the 
past year alone. Now each tub is worth 4d. 
to the hewer, which puts into the pocket of the 
employers the sum of £214 lls. 4d.; in ad- 
dition, there are four tubs at 2s. 6d. each, 
making an aggregate of £215 ls. 4d., a 
pretiy good sum to he abstracted from the 
hard-got earnings of 137 working men, that 
being the average at work each fortnight, 
amounting to £1 lls. 4d. each man. ‘This 
sum would afford edueation to 411 children, 
at 2d. per head per week, being three to each 
of the 137 workmen, and give, in addition, 
the sum of 5s. 4d. for books to each child. 
The advantage to the employers is—first they 
pay nothing for working these forfeited tubs ; 
yet the coals thus forfeited are sold by the 
owners at 5s. per ton, and thus return them 
the sum of £940 i0s., ov thereahouts, per 
annum, which added to £215 1s. 4d., saved 
by non-payment of wages to the workmen, 
makes the handsome sum of £1155 11s. 4d. 

Trusting you will find space for the above 
in your excellent periodical I remain, 

Yours, &c, 
M. Jups*, 


* We have to apologise to Mr. Jude for the 
delay in publishing the enelosed. Being out of 
town at the time it was kept back by the 
Printer, owing to press of matter. A table of 
the tub’s confiscated accompanying the letter. 
Want of room necessitates its omission. We hope, 
however, soon to establish The People’s Paper ; 
and then no sueh documents need fear non-inser- 
ton, 
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We Brasster ; 
A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, 


AND 


THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


BOOK THE SECOND.* 


III.A MIDNIGHT RISING. 


It was adim, moonless midnight. The stars 
shone, but a dull, heavy canopy of smoke and 
mist hung redly over the city—reverberating 
the lurid glare of the lamps. The town was 
silent—more than usually so. Even the steady 
footfall of the policeman on his beat was un- 
heard. The customary stragglers, generally 
seen returning about that hour from belated 
orgies, were missing. A vague, depressing 
solemnity seemed drooping over the scene: in 
fact, the projected insurrection had got ru- 
moured abroad—and fear held the doors of the 
wealthy classes closed—while the working- 


population, unwilling to engage in the desperate | 


venture under unknown leaders, kept sullenly 
aloof. 

To judge from appearance, the government 
was perfectly unprepared, and about to be 
taken completely unawares. Not only were 
the police, as already observed, withdrawn, but 
no signs of military were to be seen. The 
town seemed abandoned to the riot. But it 
was far otherwise. The living trap stood wait- 
ing although viewless. In the barracks whole 
regiments of horse and foot, were under arms. 
To pass by their closed doors, and unrevealing 
walls, no one could have dreamt of the pent-up 
hurricane within, for not a light was in the 
windows—not a voice floated over the gateway 
and not a footfall sounded in the court-yards. 
The town-hall, the churches and the public 
buildings were full of soldiers and constables. 
Cannons were ranged within the quadrangles 
—the mansions of wealthy and obnoxious in- 


dividuals were garrisoned with troops—floating 
reserves lay moored along the bridges—ready 
at a moment to be conveyed down to any 
quarter where -their aid was needed. The 
corner houses of imperilled thoroughfares were 
filled with infantry, to open a deadly cross-fire 
on an advancing crowd—while artillery was 
placed at the further ends of streets, to shatter 
them with fatal salutations, and throw them 
back recoiling from thevoley, onsudden charges 
ges of the cavalry hurled down against their 
rear. The whole city was a network of mili- 
tary posts. Wherever the rising broke forth, 
(and the authorities well knew the plan), it 
was sure to be surrounded on allsides. Wher- 
ever a knot should gather, in the wealthier 
portions of the city, it was certain to be severed 
from the rest. The field of insurrection, 
seized beforehand in a hundred places, was 
lapped all round by a destroying force. Ano- 
ther great drawback resulted from the secret 
conspiracy, which is unfelt in an open moving 
of the masses, in the face of day—it was this : 
that the conspirators would have to throw 
themselves first into the poorest parts of the 
town, for there only did their anticipated sup- 
porters live. The dwellings of the rich would 
therefore, be safe, and the authorities would 
fight under great advantage—for the desperate 
weapons of fire and torch would be unavailing 
in the hands of the insurgents ; there was 
nothing to gain in burning their own houses— 
while their enemies would not fail to retaliate, 
and, if needs be, burn them out of their strong- 
holds, or force their way by blowing up the 


| streets, since they would consist only of the 


* The first book of “ De Brassier,” concluded in No, 25, p. 286, 
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d rellings of those -against whom they were 
fighting. 

Such was the posture of affairs—when 
groups of men might have been seen here and 
there, issuing cautiously from low and obscure 


houses, in different quarters of the city, and 


hurrying onward to appointed stations. Most- 
ly muffied in large coats or cloaks cautiously 
concealing the arms they carried, starting and 
swerving at every passing sound, they looked 
more like thieves running away with their 
plunder, than like patriots marching on to 
liberate an empire. 

At last most of them had reached their ap- 
pointed positions without molestation, and, as 
they thought, in secret. They little knew 
that thousands of eyes were watching them 
unseen—they little knew that the still 
churches, and the sober-looking houses, past 
which they stole unheeding, were crammed 
from threshold to roof, with eager and resistless 
foes—they little knew that silent footsteps 
were gliding after them like their shadows, in 
the distance, noting their every movement, and 
that a network of telegraph was in motion 
over their heads, conveying from steeple to 
steeple, from roof to roof, the tidings of their pro- 
gress and their numbers—-High above them 
those signs were passing in the darkness,—as 
nightglass, or concealed light-signals. kept talk- 
ing to and fro—yet under and amid this vast 
machinery, crept through the streets the living 
fear, and glided the desperate resolve. So 
disproportioned were the powers, that one could 
almost smile at the terrible preparation of the 
government, were it not that insurrection is 
an inexplicable game, in which the sudden 
turn often baffle the expertest calculations. 

Thus the conspirators moved on in unsus- 
pecting silence. We will follow one of their 
detachments—it was led by Hotwing—a fiery 
young tailor—who had armed himself, with 
two horse-pistols, nearly as big as himself, and 
a huge old cavalry sabre, the point of which 
stuck every now and then between the pave- 
ment, so that it seemed a doubtful question, 
whether he would drag the sabre on, or the 
sabre would hold him fast. However, he was 
boiling with enthusiasm—and ever and anon 
he gasped with white face, ‘The universal 
republic—eternal death to all tyrants ”—he 
was in the midst of a sublime, undertoned pero- 
ration, when a staggering heavy step was 
heard coming towards the party, and presently 
a drunken man appeared before them : 

“ Hallo! Stand and give an account of your- 
selves ! "—cried the reveller, 

“ Oh Lord, we're lost !”——** we're discovered!” 
—‘ we're taken,” exclaimed the conspirators 
—and the one slunk here—the other there— 
while Hotwing was compulsorily brave, for in 
his effort to get away, his sabre stuck between 
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the stones, and pinned him fast to the spot. 

“We won't go home till morning!” hum- 
med ‘the drunkard, and passed on. 

« Death to all tyrants! "—cried the tailor, 
drawing his sabre, and rallying his party, who 
came back when they found the alarm was 
false. <“ Where did you run to ?—always face 
a danger, and it flies from you—had it been a 
real enemy I would have cut him down thus 
—you sce!” he said, flourishing his sabre— 
« as it was, I let him go! Now on! to vic- 
tory!” 

And on they went. Strange, that conspira- 
tors are so frequently the most cowardly of 
mortals, and that the most timid will some- 
times dare the boldest venture. True, though 
at present unaccountable contradiction of the . 
human character. ` 

At last, the preconcerted points were occu- 
pied—the groups stood waiting. The signal 
was to be when the cathedral bell struck 
twelve. Ominous and fearful pause! The 
feelings of the young recruit upon the battle- 
field, when waiting in momentary expectation 
of the first thundering volley from the opposing 
battery, is nothing to those of a conspirator so 
placed, uncertain of support, challenging so 
terrible a power, and, with no outlet of escape 
or safety, if defeated, about to take the first 
open step of insurrection. 

At last, heavily and mournfully, the first 
stroke pealed from the grey gigantic tower that 
loomed over their heads unseen amid the gloom 
the reverberations pealing above them like the 
solemn voice of some great spirit in the air, 
dooming them to death. 

Every man started, and a universal shiver 
ran through all the scattered bands, save one, 
where the Poacher, who seemed to drink a 
glorious joy from the scene, had rallied 
around him some friends, as desperate as him- 
self and scarce more sane. 

“ On—death or liberty!” gasped Hotwing. 
“To arms! ”— 

“To arms!” cried his nine followers, and 
rushing down the street, to where others had 
kept groups of the most desperate assembled, 
under various pretences, in public-houses and 
elsewhere, firiug their pistols and cheering, 
they began to draw after them the leaven that 
were intended to ferment the whole. 

“To arms !”—came in a louder voice, as 
distant shots were heard answering the signal, 
telling them their comrades had succeeded in 
gaining their posts, and beginning the move- 
ment in their respective quarters. 

“To arms!”—rung in a cheerier tone, 
swelling with added numbers—as standing 
before a warehouse, the first thin curls of 
smoke wreathed forth beneath their hands. 

* There'll be a torch to light the path of free- 
dom!” cried Hotwing—and struck his sabre 
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against the door steps, that the ‘sparks fell 
showering at his feet. 

‘* Look there ! do you see that light?” and 
he pointed over the housetops, where the street 
sank down a hollow, to a distant quarter of 
the town. 

w, ‘* Yes! the lamps!” 

“ Yes! the lamps of liberty !—that’s bur- 
ning lads ! ”— 

And sure enough the glare broadened, 
deepened, and soon a huge colnmn of black 
smoke rose majestic and bent sullenly down 
over the devoted city, while sharp, bright tongues 
of flame, were darting into it from below, 
as though trying to eat a way through the 
mighty mass. 

* See the reflection there!” cried one, point- 
ing to another quarter. 

‘**No! reflection that !—fire! fire! the artil- 
lery of insurrection is beginning to ply! Well 
done! colleagues, on aud at them, boys !”— 
cried Hotwing—who was beginning to kindle 
with the inspiration of the scene. His coun- 
tenance glowed—his stature seemed to enlarge 
—and the poetry of his nature being roused, 
something—ay ! even of the hero! seemed to 
enter the heart of him who had been but a 
coward so short a time before. 

Verily, circumstances change us wondrously ! 

As yet, no opposition had appeared in the 
streets—the authorities seemed paralysed. In 
six different parts of the city, the conspirators 
had commenced operations simultaneously. 
Six great fires were glowing, spreading, and 
waving over the sea of houses: the plan was 
well conceived—those fires lured the people 
forth, as a candle ‘lures the moth. The con- 
spirators had calculated iu the almost certainty, 
that the report of the city being fired, would 
draw the populace into the streets—and, sure 
enough it did. All the doors and windows 
had been closed—but presently, as the glare 
came flashing through the casements, sash 
after sash was thrown up, door after door was 
opened, by the curious or terror-struck inhabi- 
tants, to see where the fire was, what part 
was endangered, and how it progressed. Pre- 
sently they wanted further tidings—they came 
into the streets, the crowds swelled—curiosity 
attracted them uearer and.nearer to the scene 
of couflagration—the tide kept setting steadily 
from all parts towards these luminous ceutre- 
points—and soon, despite the precautions of 
the real leaders of the democracy, and without 
the slightest inteution of taking part in an 
jusurrection. almost the whole of the working- 
classes were out of doors. A busy, anxious, 
murmuring, hum uudulated along the immense 
multitude—rumour after rumour rippled 
across them like a breeze—and, tossed by vague 
surmise, doubt, fear, and expectation, the pulse 
of the population kept beating faster,—they 
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became restless, feverish, excited—dangerous 
—and lightly to be impelled by any accidental 
circumstances. 

Verily, curiosity is the recruitiug sergeant 
of an insurrection. 

Meanwhile, the shop keepers in the threat- 
ened quarters had sent deputation after 
deputation to the mayor and the eet 
commauding the district, for assistance an 
support. 

The authorities returned courteous and re- 
assuring answers, but withheld the requested 
succour none the less. They contented them- 
selves simply by moviug small detachments of 
police and infantry to the immediate scenes 
of conflagration, to prevent its spread—making 
a few almost harmless charges iu the crowd, 
and merely protecting the operations of the 
firemen. 

Their line of conduct is explained by the 
mutual correspondence between the secretary 
of state and the local authorities. 

The latter had informed the governmeut, 
that they had discovered a conspiracy and 
projected rising, and could at any moment 
seize on all its leaders—but had abstained 
hitherto from doing so, in order to glean more 
information. They received the following 
auswer : 

‘You are requested not to interfere with 
the conspirators, since it is deemed advisable 
they should mature their plan and attempt its 
execution—as by that means only His Majes- 
ty's government will be able to secure all tho 
mainsprings of the insurrection, and prevent 
any similar attempt in future. You need 
entertain no alarm as to the safety of the city, 
for such overwhelming forces will be placed at 
the disposal of the general commanding the 
district, as will render groundless all feelings 
of apprehension.’ 

The secret instructions giveu{to the govern- 
ment agents, were as follows : 

‘“We do not wish the rising checked. We 
wish the people to be implicated. Take your 
precautions, and then give up the streets to 
the rioters. Probably, the people will be dis- 
inclined to join in the attempt—since it is 
originated by a small knot of desperadoes only. 
Impunity will bring them out—Therefore, do 
uot interfere. Wheu the workiug-classes are 
fully implicated—then put your fortes in 
motion, and crush them to atoms. Spare 
neither sex, nor age. The object of govern- 
ment is to draw the people out, to let the lesser 
portions of the populace commit sufficienc out- 
rages to disgust and alarm the middle-class 
and theu to give them so terrible a lesson, as 
shall preveut, for another century, any repeti- 
tion of the attempt. This rebellion must not 
be nipped in the bud—it must be crushed 
when in fall bloom.” 
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The loeal military and police authorities 
issued instructions to their subordinates in 
accordance, and added: 

« As it is possible that some of the leaders 
of the people may throw themselves among 
the crowd, to dissuade them from violence, and 
exhort them to go home,—shoot these men as 
soon as they appear, since these are the most 
dangerous. But if, on the other hand, you 
see men leading and urging the populace on, 
dont touch a hair of their heads, until you 
receive fresh orders. 

“Since it will be necessary to satisfy the 
inhabitants that we are doing something for 
their defence, you must here and there make 
charges on the rioters—but take care to issue 
forth in small numbers only—to hurt as few 
as possible,—and to get yourselves beaten, and 
retire within your barracks and stations. 

“Should you find the populace slack to 
take part in the riot, you must irritate them, 
attack them without provocation, and so lure 
and entice them into a reprisal.” 

In accordance with these instructions, while 
a power was everywhere held unseen sufficient 
to crush any rising in a moment, the riot, as 
stated, was permittcd to progress unimpeded. 
But the people seemed ‘to be enacting merely 
the part of spectators. Ever and anon, a 
desperate group kept passing here and there, 
through the masses, waving red or parti- 
colored flags, and shouting “To arms!” 
“ Liberty or death!” but the crowd received 
them either" with sullen silence, or derisive 
laughter. le fiames of the conflagration 
were beginning to die out, a gloom and cold- 
ness was smiling on the movement, the popu- 
lace were subsiding into quiescence, curiosity 
was satisfied, and fatigue wanted to go home 
and sleep, when, here and there small parties 
of police, might be seen sallying out of their 
stations, and without a word of warning, 
drawing their staves, and with gross insulting 
language, knocking the crowd about most 
shamefully. 

The people, guiltless of any outrage, at first 
submitted, then murmured, then resented, 
then resisted. The authorities had intention- 
ally sent out small unsupported parties. The 
blood of the mass once roused, to quell it was 
not easy—the police fought with fury and 
desperation, but their isolated knots were soon 
surrounded— passion rose—anger got the 
mastery—a series of fierce desperate scuflles 
ensued,—and soon the beaten guardians of tho 
peace, lay trampled in their blood,—wondering, 
when dying, why they had not bcen sup- 
ported, 

The people were compromised at last! 

* To arms !”—cried the conspirators. 

“ To arms !” shouted the multitude—and 
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roar, clashed from tower to tower, and rolled 
reverberating over the myriad roofs. 

The insurrection was fairly engaged! 

Still, the government forces were kept back 
—sufficient only being put forward to main- 
tain the irritation, carry on the skirmish, 
and give confidence to the insurgents. 

Thus the night passed—a constant surge 
rushing and undulating through the strects— 
while higher and higher rose the barricades, 
louder and louder pealed the cheer, shrick, 
groan and imprecation,—the stray but quick 
succeeding shots, the occasional regular volley, 
telling how the desultory work of death was 
going onward on either side,—and the constant- 
ly renewed conflagration, bursting out from 
point to point, like phantasmagoric lights 
flashing on the darkness, soon cxtinguishedghy 
the strong hand of power, that feared the 
conflagration’s reaching the rich portion of the 
city, and breaking forth anew, addeda ghastly 
and uncertain interest to the tremendous 
scene. 

One’ thing was to be noticed—it was, that 
every effort of the insurgents to penetrate into 
the aristocratic quarters of the town, was 
vigorously and easily repelled, and that the 
two bands of conspirators, who had attempted 
to raise a conflagration there, had becn instant- 
ly arrested. The insurrection was confined to 
the poorer parts, and allowed to rage and 
spread unchecked within those limits. 

At length, the morning dawned upon that 
dreadful night, and then, first, the inhabitants 
began to entertain an accurate notion of the 
true posture of affairs. The whole lower por- 
tion of the town was in the hands of the insur- 
gents—almost the whole of the working 
population had been drawn into the movement, 
and there it stood—tho stalwart labor of that 
vast tide of industry—defenceless, angry, impo- 
tent, lapped round by dcath on cvery side— 
but fierce, triumphant and exulting, a ready 
but unconscious prey, waiting but for the 
signal of destruction to be issued. 

In the interval of that night, moreover, the 
precautions had not been taken by the insur- 
gents, to which prudence pointed. The leaders 
being utterly incompctent, no strong positions 
had been fortified,—the time had been spent 
by the active portion in drunkenness, plunder 
and debauchery, while the rcal democracy, 
the real working-classcs, acting without 
leaders, merely upon impulse, had done 
nothing but crowd the strects, and repel the 
petty assaults which kept up their irritation, 
and, by so doing, also prevented them frow 
goiug lome. 

Fresh orders were now issucd from lead 
quarters. The time for striking the intended 
blow had come. The prey was ready trapped 


like a living artillery, the gathering deafening | —the last scene was approaching. One chance 
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of salvation was still offered to the people: 
with the first break ofdawn, Latimer appeared 
among the crowd. He had seen through the 
plot of the government—he had hurried up to 
town—and, hastening to the scene of danger, 
came to warn the victims. He urged them 
forthwith to disperse to their homes, told them 
an overwhelming force was coming down upon 
them, and warncd them of the hopelessness of 
resistance. His words were having weight, 
when suddenly, the doors of a church, near to 
where he stood, were opened, a rush of consta- 
bulary took place, and despite the efforts of 
the crowd, whose action in Latimer’s defence 
was paralyscd by the very words he had just 
spoken, the assailants succeeded in carrying 
off their prisoner. 

“I was urging them to disperse—and to 
obey the laws! 1 have had no part in the 
rising !” 

The officials smiled contemptuously. That 
was just the very reason why he was ar- 
Tested ! 

The first grey hour of morning, when the 
damp falls chilly around,—is always dispiriting. 
Even the veteran soldier feels it on the dawn 
of a battle-day—much more an undisciplined 
and unarmed crowd. The authorities, too, 
had chosen their time well. They had let the 
populace exhaust themselves by a night of ex- 
citement and vigilance—some weakened with 
hunger, others overcome with intemperance— 
and now, when the first sobering gleams were 
falling on the feverish mass, they selected the 
moment for attack. 

Uncertain what to do, the leaders of the 
conspiracy were marshalling the masses—there 
was not one commanding mind among them— 
and, indeed, had there been, they never would 
have allowed the people to rise at a time when 
the government was prepared to receive them, 
and the utmost strategy and statesmanship of 
the Icaders consisted in keeping the people 
where they were, as flocks waiting for the 
slaughter. 

Presently the border skirmish ceased—the 
police were withdrawn. Hotwing noticed the 
fact—he thought the authorities were exhausted 
and that now was the time to push on to the 
wealthy quarters and seize the seats of the 
municipal government, when his attention 
was pointed to the following object : the great 
infantry barracks crest a hill on the south 
side of the city, overlooking its streets. The 
huge gates were seen to open, and a black 
stream to issue downward from the chasm. 
The troops were marchiug. Four abreast, 
those fatal gates kept vomiting forth that long, 
dark, narrow line, the tall fur caps of the gre- 
nadicrs nodding and undulating like the sable 
plumes of some gigantic hearse—while their 
grey coats and brown guns, with bayonets yet 


unfixed, left not a single gleam relieving the 
funereal mass. They marched in utter silence, 
and even their dull measured tread was 
unheard on the wet ground among the mist— 
coming down like a phantom-death upon the 
crowd. An involuntary pause overcame the 
latter—every breath was hushed—every eye 
was fixed—the cheer died on Hotwing’s lips— 
as he stood watching which way the portentous 
march would turn. Right towards the centre 
of the crowd it came. A tremulous, uncertain 
motion seized the mass. Should they fly? 

Suddenly, the low muttering of a drum was 
heard in the rear—it was taken up on the left, 
it was repeated on the right—the troops were 
bearing down from every side! Where should 
they fly ? 

Anon, the ear of the most practised caught 
an ominous sound. It was like the rumbling 
of fire-engines in the dead of night. ‘* The 
cannons! the artillery !’—whispered voice to 
voice—and a deadlier whiteness stole over every 
face. Still the men stood—not from courage 
—but from paralysing panic—they did not 
know where to turn for escape—and so they 
stood—like a worm that stops beneath thelifted 
heel. 

At this terrific moment, too, not a leader 
was to be found, save Hotwing and the 
Poacher—the latter with a smile of demoniac 
delight upon his lips—the recklessness of the 
maniac, and the courage of the desperado. 

Not so with Hotwing—he had mounted an 
eminence whence to address the crowd, when 
the march of the troops had first been pointed 
out to him—he still stood there—speechless— 
his eyes first fixed on the advancing line—his 
head then turned from side to side, as from 
side to side the successive tones of the ominous 
drum smote upon his ear. He was evidently 
vibrating between abject craveu cowardice and 
the courage of desperation. The old, rusty 
sabre had sunk with his unnerved arm by his 
side—his glance began to wander, hurried 
and uncertain, through indefinite space — he 
was evidently on the point of gliding down 
among the crowd in abject pusillanimous self- 
abandonment—when, suddenly, the full band 
of the guards burst pealing from their head— 
his startled ear drank the invigorating sound, 
he turned towards them—the first rays of the 
morning sun fell on the hillside they were de- 
scending ; and as they moved, as though in 
reciprocal salutation to heaven’s glory, they 
flung out their noble banners to ae wind— 
and like magic, at the given word, the glitter- 
ing fringe of a thousand bayonets leapt up 
like flame above their heads, sparkling, shift- 
ing, and flickering in magnificent contrast to 
the sable mass that bore them onward under- 
neath. : 

Hotwing’s eye brightened, ‘‘ Men!” he cried, 
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“stand firm! this day shall try our mettle!” 
and, waving his sabre, he led on the boldest to 
the barricade that crossed the head of the 
street up which the troops would march. 

Thus the turn of a pulse can make a man 
a coward or a hero! 

Few followed him—and those that did, grew 
fewer every moment,—-while, behind, the living 
wave swept away to the remote side of the 
great space in which the crowd had gathered 
—trying to flow off into the distant strects. 

But up those streets came nearer and louder 
the roll of drums and the hoarse roar of clat- 
tering guns, and presently the flashing lines 
of infantry, the high plumes of horse, and the 
black shapes of the deadly ordnance, broke 
startling on the view. 

Back ebbed the human flood, in wild and 
frantic tumult—trampling on each other, they 
ruslied once more into the open space—penned 
in for slaughter by the stern and breathing 
barrier that closed in on every side, more nar- 
rowly with every moment. 

There was a deep and painful silence, merely 
broken by the hoarse hurtling of the welter- 
ing mass, and the stifled cries of the weak, of 
women, and of children, trampled under foot 
amid the wild, inextricable crash. It was the 
pause before the thunder. 

Meanwhile, the columns of infantry had 
entered the square from the streets, and de- 
ployed along its sides, rank shifting before 
rank, like clouds widening outward for the 
storm. 

The hush became complete for a moment— 
fearful expectation stayed even the struggle 
for life among the crowd. Every ear could 
hear the dreadful words: 

“ Present arms—fire!” 

Like the touch of a single hand upon the 
key of death, in one sharp volley, without one 
lingering shot, came the terrific crash, and 
one gush of fire issued simultaneously from 
full 2000 muskets. The distant streets felt 
the shock—the glass fell shattered from the 
windows—the ground rocked uuderneath—but 
louder than the deafening roar came the shriek 
and groan, and imprecatiou from 200,000 
voices,—father wept over child, child over 
parent, husband over wife! Gne vast lamen- 
tation rolled loud, and long, and lingering up 
to heaven! But before it died, again came 
that deadly volley, and closer and nearer, on- 
ward and inward pressed the flamiug, cloudy 
line—while not a single unit in its ranks was 
hurt in return by the unarmed, helpless 
people. 

The brutality of the attack seemed to change 
terror into fury—the cry of fear altered into 
frantic imprecation, the courage of a mad 
rage seized the people, and a terrific struggle 
began on both sides. One hideous form, above 


all the rest, was seen leading and cheering on 
the mass—it was the Poacher—and, with a 
redhot iron in his hand, destruction marked 
his path, as he rushed mad and blindfold 
among the very bayonets of the troops. 

None now talked or thought of flight,—in- 
deed they saw it was impossible—compulsion 
forced all to struggle, from the natural instinct 
of self-preservation—and, despite the efforts 
of the officers , to preserve the ranks of their 
meu unbroken, the frenzy of the people was so 
resistless that they got in between their lines, 
and the soldiery were parted intoisolated knots. 
From sheer dint of numbers the people were 
actually getting the better in the struggle— 
the troops were bréathless—the tide was turn- 
ing. Theu all the bugles sounded the recal, 
the scattered groups of soldiery fought their 
way out of the crowd—the people were asto- 
nished at their achievement—a loud, thrilling, 
glorious cheer burst from every lip—the 
wounded, the dying, the broken-hearted, even, 
joined in it over the bodies of their slaughtered 
dear ones. *“ Revenge! Revenge!” burst the 
simultaneous cry—the very lips of love echoed 
it in their bitter sorrow, and on, after the re- 
treating troops, disordered, headlong, bleeding, 
rushed the furious crowd ! 

Steadily the troops fell back,—rank closing 
on rank, as they extricated themselves from 
the pursuit. “They fly! they fly!” was the 
shout'of the pursuers—when lo! they halted 
—they opened—and through the chasm, up at 
full gallop rushed the batteries. 

Pity draws a veil before the picture. For 
one full hour, from every side, grape and ca- 
nister flew shattering amid the close-wedged 
throng—like a ball bandied to and fro, from 
battery-range to battery, from front to rear, 
from side to side, the populace were hurled, 
recoiling from each volley, fewer each time 
remaining standing on the field—while one 
convulsive pavement of writhing, bleeding, 
limbs was trampled at their feet. 

At last the carnage ceased, for few remained 
to murder. The hot sun had climbed high in 
heaven—but he shonenot—for thethick packed 
smoke hung with a heavy reek of blood close 
over the scene. The sound of struggle died 
down in one deep, universal groan, and the 
reformed lines marched glittering across the 
field. In oue part of the space alone resistance 
still was offered. One hand alone held a white 
flag aloft—on it was inscribed in red letters, 
the word “ Liberty.” Still it fluttered bravely 
amid that sulphureous gloom—and around it 
some dozen men yet lingered. 

An officer yode up to them: 

“ Surrender! and you shall be spared.” 

“ Never,” said Hotwing. 

“ Your life shall be safe.” 

“ My life—there lies my wife, shot by you 
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through the heart!—there lies my child, 
trampled to death! My life! THERE lies 
my life! Come on!” 

The officer was moved—his savage, drunken 
soldiery levelled their guns and aimed — he 
made them desist. 

“ Come—take my advice, my poor friend ! 
Surrender, I will do my best to get you par- 
doned.” Then seeing that Hotwing made no 
sign of submission, he was mercifully about 
commanding his men to retreat, unwilling to 
have that gallant blood upon his head—when 
Hetwing suddenly rising from the stupor of 
grief which had succeeded his last words, raised 
himself proudly aloft— and turning to his 
comrades, exclaimed :— 

“ None lave submitted this day—we have 
been entrapped and butchered—but not con- 
quered—there they lie! our dead—we'll not dis- 
pee them, Hving— charge, boys, charge! the 

eople’s battle is not over yet!” 

A faint, mournful cheer rose from the gal- 
lant group—-as they marched onward—right 
onward against the proud, strong column of 


infantry that came moving across the field— 
like reeds before the torrent down went the weak 
resistance — straight over the people passed 
the royal march. 

At last the white flag had fallen—the gal- 
lant hand that lifted it was cold—the conflict 
was over—loitering pickets alone maintained 
the ground—the military music died in dis- 
tance—but that eternal trumpeter, the wind, 
lifted a mournful pean on the field—the cloud 
parted—and an isolated gleam of sunshine 
dropped, by a strange coincidence, upon the 
spot where Hotwing and his band had pe- 
rished. 

Peace and honor to his memory! Contem- 
porary annalists may ridicule the poor young 
tailor—he was but what the world had made 
him—the mould of heroes is often marred by 
the die of society—and whatever his weakness: 
or his fault, at least, ridicule him as you will, 
he vindicated the honor of democracy to the 
death! ‘Verily! the People’s battle is not 
over yet! 


Hr, @’ Connor, 


‘Cuartists,—Does not the treatment Mr. | most agreeable to him for adoption by the 


O’Connor has experienced, deserve an unani- 
mous expression of Chartist abhorrence? Does 
not Mr. O’Connor deserve an unanimous effort 
for. his support ? 

His painful mental illness is now apparent— 
and, in the face of this, a Police Magistrate 
sends him toa felon’s prison! Just when a 
little kindly treatment might have restored his 
intellect—the last drop too muc his poured into 
the cup of persecution, and of Mr. O’Connor’s 
case becomes hopeless, it is Mr. Henry, the 
Police Magistrate, who will have hurt his 
brain past recovery! 

The fact is—he escaped the vindictiveness of 
the rich at the Land Company Inquiry. They 
were determined to have him somehow or other 
—and they wreak in Coldbath Fields the ven- 
Pone they could not glut in the Master's 

ourt. 

It is shameful and unprecedented to send any 
one to prison under such circumstances. And, 
even waiving the point of his health, justice 
has not dealt even handed. Two “gentlemen” 
for hustling a policeman, about the same time, 
were merely fined twenty shillings ! 

_ Could not a Committee be formed, to corre- 
spond with, and wait on Mr. O’Connor, and 
to learn his wishes and his feelings, and, after 
consulting him, to see what measures would be 


chartist body. 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion 
on political matters some may have entertained 
surely there cau be but one feeling at such a 
time, on such an occasion—that of indignation 
at his treatment, that of sympathy for his suf- 
ferings, and respect for one, whose present in- 
firmity is an additional proof of his past sin- 
cerity and labors. 

He has toiled for fifteen years in the people's 
cause. He has been persecuted for it—he has' 
not grown rich by it—and he has remained 
true to it. He may have made mistakes—no 
man but has done the same—but who has done 
so much in creating and organizing democratic 
mind? It will be the crowning disgrace of 
Chartism, if we let him drop down from among 
us without one hand, nay, without a million 
hands stretched forth to hold him up—and if 
the derisive and inhuman laughter that echoed 
in the House of Commons, when the news of 
his arrest was brought, be not practically pro- 
tested against by us. 

Mr. O'Connor called at my house after leav- 
ing prison, and it was evident he was laboring 
under feelings of the keenest irritation. An 
expression of public sympathy can alone calm 
and soothe him. 

I respectfully recommend the immediate 
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formation of a NATIONAL CoMMITTEE, to con- 
sist of one or more individuals elected in each 
Chartist locality. Chartist and non-Chartist, 
every democratic heart ought to feel and act 
in this case. Let the Committee have a cor- 
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be commenced in a business manner. What is 
everybody’s work is nobody’s. Any services I 
can render you may command. 

Ernest JONES. 


The Policy of Truth. 


TO THE CHARTISTS. 
* Honesty is the best policy.”’—Old Proverb. 


How few people can understand the policy 
of Truth! How many even among its most 
sincere admirers, who recognise the Truth, 
are afraid to speak it, because ‘‘it is not 
politic!” Now, I hotd, that nothing is ever 
half as politic.—not for the individual, I 
grant you, ke is generally the sacrifice—hut 
for the cause of human progress. 

What has ever come of lies? What 
availed lies to the most sublime liar that ever 
lived—Machiavelli 2? What hecame of him, 
his princes, or his states? or Alberoni ? or 
Tallcyrand ? What availed lying to that 
nobility of liars, hy the patent of supersti- 
tion and ignorance—the Jesuits ? What 
system, what empire, what party, what men, 
have lies ever upheld, in the long run? They 
have certainly raised some brilliant imposture 
for a time—hut they have ever, on the other 
hand, heen the very cause of its fall. 

What follows from all this? That it is 
the best policy for the Chartist body to speak 
the truth to all parties, sects, and associations. 

“But,” say some, “why speak at all? 
There is time for everything—it is not always 
the time to speak the truth’ I say it “al- 
ways 18 the time. To CONCEAL THE TRUTH 
IS TO TELL A LIE; for it is allowing others 
to tell it with impunity. Nay! the tacit per- 
mission of a lie in others, is the more guilty 
of the two. The man who lies may have 
some tinge of bolduess in the venture—the 
man who lets him lie, adds to the virtual 
falsehood the deep taint of moral cowardice 
as well. 

Tis this doctrine of fearing to tell the 
truth—of temporising, of expediency—of 
LIES, that has brought the Chartist move- 
ment where it is, and nothing but a reversal 
of that policy can lift it up again. It is out 
of this slough of falsehood and prevarication 
that I, for one, am endeavouring to raise the 
People’s cause. In so doing, the enemies 
daily increase—the difficulties hourly thicken. 
Of course they do—when you assail the 
darling pet error of a party, you might with 
greater impunity put your head into a hor- 


nets’ nest, especially if self-interest is ar- 
rayed as well upon the side of prejudice 
and folly. But never mind ! However 
thick the clonds, there is a sun beyond. 

This doctrine of expediency is especially 
active in reference to the co-operative and 
trades’ movements, and most particularly as 
regards the Amalgamated Jron-trades. 

One or two of our oldest and best Chartists 
—of our truest democrats, and of my most 
respected and kindest friends, write :—‘‘ Leave 
them alone! They will find out their error 
by and bys. If you meddle with them, and 
they should fail, the failure will be laid at 
your door. It is being reported all about 
that you are paid hy the employers to write 
the engineers down, and to set the lahorers 
against them. If not for your own sake, at 
least for the sake of Democracy, say nothing 
more about them. If you won’t write in their 
favor, and call for public support, at least say 
nothing.” 

The words “for the sake of Democracy” 
might well cause doubt, fear, and pain, if I 
acted on impulse instead of on mature re- 
flection and conviction. 

The question is this: Will you let the 
working-classes fall out of one fallacy into 
another, and exhaust their strength, without 
warning them ? 

“Oh! but they’ll find out their error of 
themselves, hy and hye.” I know they will, 
and THEN will be the time to go and speak to 
them, and show them the remedy—politicat 
power.” Willit ? When they are so reduced 
and powerless that they are no longer ahle to 
help themselves! Much good in showing 
them the remedy, when they have dissipated 
their resources, and when their minds and 
bodies are broken: down by poverty 
and starvation. Much good in showing 
them the remedy, when they are no longer 
able to apply it. That’s what expediency- 
policy comes to. Look at Ireland, The best 
policy is THE TRUTH. 

Now, it heing an established and admitted 
fact—a fact that its cleverest advocates have 
not been able to refute, that Trades’ Unions 
are a perfect fallacy, and that no co- 
Operative movement can raise the working 
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classes under our present system, and since 
1t therefore follows that the people exhaust 
their strength, and play into the hands of 
their enemies, by running after such delusions. 
I es “Is it the best policy to let them do 
so ? 

No! common-sense says, “ It is the duty of 
every right-thinking and honest man to warn 
the victim running blindfold to destruction.” 

Let us now come to the more immediate 
question of the hour—the casc of the Iron- 
trades. It is said: “ By following out thesame 
policy here, you estrange from them public 
Support. It is a struggle of labor against capi- 
tal, Without public support, labor cannot 
stand—will you therefore assist the victory of 
capital ?” 

This is a very specious way of putting the 
case. My answer is as follows: The victory 
of capital is certain ; it don’t want my assist- 
ance : it needs nothing but itself. The 
course the Iron-trades are pursuing, must 
end in defeat*. Consequently, all their 
efforts will be wasted. The more assist- 
ance they receive, the greater the waste of 
popular resources. If after being warned 
and cautioned as they have been, they STILL 
WILL go on, and destroy themselves, on 
their own heads be the responsibility. I refuse 
to share it, by supporting them, or by 
the guilt of a TACIT CONNIVANCE. 
But, if they have a right to ruin themselves 
they have not a right to ruin others. If 
they choose to leap down the Curtian gulf, 
(without, like Curtius, closing it), they have 
no - business to make other trades the horse 
-hey ride. 

Now, unquestionably, the decree of the 
employers is one of the most barefaced acts 
of social tyranny ever attempted. But, 
because the employers of the Iron-trades are 
KNAVES, is that any reason why their leaders 
should make the men FooLs ? 

What do I want, then? Do I propose 
that the men should snbmit to such tyranny 
without resistance? Nothing of the sort. 
What I want is, that they should resist in the 
right way, in the way likely of obtaining 
a successful issue. 

Suppose the Iron-trades met together, and 
said, “ We are determined no longer. to sub- 
mit to the tyranny of our masters. To argue 
with them is of no use. To compete with 


* We will suppose, for argument's sake, that the 
Engineers succeed in. effecting an half-victorious 
compromise—what then? Is the questiou settled ? 
No; the masters will merely prepare better, and 
act more surely, on the next occasion, and the 
occasion they will be sure to make, A victory in 
the present struggle would leave the leverage for 
successful aggression in the employers’ hands. 


them is hopcless—they have too much moncy. 
To combine against them is vain, for between 
combination-law, hunger-law, and surplus-law, 
they will beat us down. Therefore, we must 
change the whole system. This we can do 
only by changing the system-makers ; there- 
fore we will join the political union of the 
working classes.” 

Suppose they had done this—supposc their 
meetings had becn for the Charter—suppose 
their subscription, (not the £25,000, lcave that 
untouched if you like, but the subscription 
wasted in maintaining the non-cmployed), had 
been devoted to the Charter fund; a 
showcr that would have raised up crops of 
Democracy from one end of the country to 
the other! Suppose one shout had burst 
from their great gatherings—“ Political power 
—the sovereignty ofthe People!” Suppose 
the human machinery they command in Lan- 
cashire and London had becn set in motion 
simultaneously for this great purpose ; and 
at this crisis of Parliamentary “ Reform”— 
what a reverberation it would have caused 
throughout the land! What terror it would 
have striken in employers! Why, men! 
“over-time,’’ and ‘‘piece-work,”’ (trifles in com- 
parison !) would have been joyfully con- 
ceded by the masters—anything to knock up 
the movement, anything to stifle the great 
cry which should burst the death-kncll of mo- 
nopoly upon the ear of Time ! 

And all this you have foregone !—all this 
you have wrecked and wasted by your most 
egregious folly! And will you tell me, I am 
to stand silent by, in cowardly connivance ? 
—and that this is the best policy ? 

Perhaps you may say—“ But, would not 
the masters have turned you off the same 
for the political combination, as for the social 
one?” I[tell you THEY DARE NoT! In the 
One case, you would have had the people at 
your back,—in the other, you find yourselves 
alone. The low-paid trades sympathise not 
with the haughty aristocracy of labor that has 
spurned them. The other high-paid trades, 
like yourselves, are too selfish to extend a 
hand, where they do not feel the pain direct, 
I repeat, the masters DARED NoT have 
braved the war. Strikes and co-operations 
they can meet; because you have not the 
money for it they have, but political 
combination they cannot resist, becanse they 
have not the numbers for it, aud you have. 
It would take millions upon millions to wage 
a social war with them—a few thousands can 
carry ‘a political movement through its 
wildest ramification. They dared not have 
turned you adrift for political organization, 
for the very weapon, poverty: that beats you 
now, in your social struggle, would have 
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been your strength, and they know it. The 
very appearance of 30,000 political martyrs 
in the streets, would have shaken the Reac- 
tion Bill of Russell, and roused the dormant | 
mind of every working-man! Oh! how you 
have played into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, ye co-operators, unionists. and Ama(- 
gamated Iron-trades ! 

Of course, I know that abuse is the reward 
for trying to couch politicaliy the cyes of the 
socially blind! But what then? I know 
that it may, possibly, sct one portion of the 
working classes against the otherf. But, 
THAT BATTLE WILR HAVE TO BE FDUGHT, AND 
THE SOONER IT IS FOUGHT THR BETTER. 

By raising the discussion—truth cannot 
Jose, and democracy must gain. Those that 
are not with us ARE against us. The high- 
paid Trades recruited the constabulary ranks 
of 1848 ;—within their meetings and councils, 
political topics are forbidden ; if we remain 
silent, how can we hope to change them? 
Their barrier of class-prejudice and ignorance 
must be broken down— (for the low-paid trades 
are by far the best educated portion of the | 
working-classes,)—and how can you hope to 
break it down, if you don’t batter it in breach ? 
The ordinary course of public meetings, tracts 
and lectures’ has been tried, and failed. They 
won't attend the one, or read the other. We 
have kept aloof from them for years? and 
whathavewegained? Are they one jot nearer 
to us than before? No! they are further off. 
They won’t come tous. What then remains ? 
To FORCE OURSELVES IN) AMONG THEM. 
Like the early Christians, go, unbidden, in 
their midst, carrying the gospel of truth right 
in face of their lurid torch of opposition, and 
speak its message through the savage yells of 
their arena. We have stood aloof in timid 
modesty too loug. Truth is not merely a 
garrison, she is astorming force as well. Inand 
at them—to rout them out of errors, and to 
lead them nobly captive to the truth. 

A gentleman from Leeds, asks :—‘* why attack 
working-men’s movements? Are there no 


capitalists’ tyrannies and governmental wrongs | 


worth assailing? ” 
Tanswer: Plenty—and we assail them, too. 


But there are no evils so dangerous to working- 
men, as those which spring among themselves— | 
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others they can be roused against easily—bu 

to those which originate in their own ranks, 
they are wedded by partiality, prejudice, and 
a mistaken notion of self-interest, and it is 
useless to assail the corruption that is without, 
until we have eradicated the corruption that 
is within. Therefore, every sincerc reformer 
ought to war, as his first duty, against the mis- 
takes in the popular ranks erc he assails the 
evils inflicted on it by others. 

Onc poiut more: it is said I am sctting the 
laborers agaiust the skilled mcchanics—the 
low-paid trades against the high-paid. 

Do we fight against class-government ? 
Well, then? there is class-government in our 
own ranks, and we ought to fight against it 
too. Do we fight against aristocratic privilege? 
Well then—there is aristocratic privilege of 
the vilest die among the high-paid trades, and 
we ought to fight against it too. Truth is the 
best policy. THE ARISTOCRACY OF LABOR 
MUST BE BROKEN DOWN,* thc same as an 
other aristocracies. Jf you don’t, when you 
have established democracy, these men will 
carry the Re-action. 

I know I might fill my paper with little bits 
of Co-operative movement,—to catch a fag-end 
of circulation ;—with ‘ flunkeyism” towards 
literary co-operators, to get a passing pat on 
the shoulder in their miserable papers; with 
praise and encouragement of the machinists, 
struggle, though knowing in my heart of 
hearts, and even having said, that it was based 
on a delusion !—But humble as I am, I have 
notstriven in vain. For very shame the co-opera- 
tors are obliged to act a shade fairer to the 
laborers. True, those who force reluctant justice 
thus—receive no thanks from those who are 
its objects—while they from whom the dole is 
hardly wrested—hatc the compelling hand, 
and turning round—say: “ha! he lies, are 
we not liberal?” The man is sacrificed; the 
cause is won. So be it. They now say I'm 
paid by the cmploycrs. 

Ernest JONES. 


* Let them remember, that “ the low-paid trades ? 
were “ the high-paid once!” They are democratic 
“now "—had they been democratic before they fell 
—they might never-have been ruined !— 


Lessons Trom History, 


I1II.—THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA. 


(Continued from No. 43, p. 839.) 


Ir will be recollected, that the commercial- 
classes had gained the ascendancy throughout | 


all Greece, until Cleomenes thwarted ‘them in 
Sparta. They had formed and consolidated 
the Achæan league, under the presiding gui- 
dance of Aratus—and thus two elements were 
contending for the mastery in Peloponnesus, 
the monied and the aristocratic—embodied in 
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Aratus on the one hand; in Cleomenes on the 
other. ` 

When the latter had broken the front of the 
monied power by those great and brilliant vic- 
tories, already chronicled, when the leaven of 
liberty was fermenting in all the federal states 
of the league, when the enslaved populace 
were heaving and panting under the glittering 
surface of its golden rule, Aratus, seeing 
that peace with Cleomenes implied the down- 
fal of oligarchy and of himself, used every 
effort, regardless of the ruin it would entail, 
to prolong the hopeless war against the young, 
victorious general. 

But when pressed to assume the command, 
according to custom, for he was general every 
other year, Aratus refused, despite the en- 
treaties of his friends. He had not the courage 
to take the field against Cleomenes. Even 
his eulogist, Plutarch, says ‘certainly it was 
wrong when such a storm was raging, to quit 
the helm, and leave the direction to an- 
other.” i 

When their champion quailed, it was not 
likely the middle-classes would have the 
strength to row against the stream. The 
popular clamor called for peace and treaty 
with Cleomenes, and the terms of the latter 
were equitable and moderate. Probably, find- 
ing, however, that intrigues were on foot 
against him, he afterwards insisted on having 
the chief command of the Greek armies him- 
self, at the same time pledging himself to 
restore to the Achzans, their prisoners, and 
their lands. The Achzans joyfully assented, 
and invited Cleomenes to a general assembly of 
their state at Lerna. 

Unfortunately, hastening his march too 
much, and drinking cold water when over- 
heated, the Spartan prince threw up a quan- 
tity of blood, lost the use of his speech, and 
was compelled to put off the meeting—sending 
to the] Achzans, however, some of the most 
respectable of their prisoners. ` 

«This ruined the affairs of Greece,’ —for 
it gave Aratus the time to consummate his 
treason against liberty. 

Finding his own strength and that of his 
order too weak to resist the growing force and 
mind of the masses, Aratus, like another 
Metternich, looked round for that external 
power which should crush the spirit he could 
coerce no longer. 

By this time a number of mighty mo- 
narchies had risen in the ancient world, wrecks 
and relics of Alexandrian victory. From its 
obscure source among the Macedonian moun- 
tains, the empire of Alexander had deluged 
the earth, and breaking into fragments, each 
severed link had again grown into a huge 
despotic state—glittering in riches, arms, and 
luxury. Macedonia, in the north, bore im- 


minent on Greece itself. Egypt, in the south, 
swept the Mediterranean with her gallies. 
Syria, in the east, lay in gorgeous rivalry, the 
centre of that formidable semicircle of tyran- 
nies, that kept narrowing and closing around 
Grecian liberty. In the far. west, dim, re- 
mote and almost unknown, Rome, the re- 
publican giant, was stretching into greatness, 
—and imping its eagle wings, scarce fledged, 
on Carthage, a decaying rival. ; 

But Rome, soon to be mistress of the land 
of Plato, had not yet made her influence felt 
in the affairs of Hellas*,—whereas constant 
inroads were occurring from the Thracian hills, 
and, worse still, Syrian and Egyptian gold, 
corrupted, enervated, or bribed the patriotism 
of the degenerate Hellene. 

Indeed, Syria, Egypt and Macedonia, were 
generally at war—and the cowardly princes 
of the two former usually employed Grecian 
arms and fleets against each other, while 
gold was weighed against gold, as the rivals 
overbribed each other in purchasing the venal 
succour of the Greeks. By these means, the 
bravest of the Hellenes were gradually deci- 
mated on the field of battle; while the gold 
flowed into the pockets of the leaders. Thus, 
the people lost their MEN, and the monied- 
classes gained in riches on the one hand, while 
the power of resistance among their slaves 
grew smaller on the other. It was amid this 
deluge of corruption and decay that Cleomenes 
stood up, glorious and single-handed, recruit- 
ing Spartan valor, Spartan temperance and 
Grecian freedom. 

Aratus was no exception to the general 
venality—-being a pensioner of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt. From such a man, little of honor 
or patriotism was to be expected, and accord- 
ingly when he could not strangle liberty by 
the force within, he sacrificed even nationality 
to the force without. 

As Italian traitor princes called in Austria 
to coerce their subjects, as Austria in her turn 
summoned Russia to crush Hungary, so 
Aratus, the Metternich of ancient Greece, 
brought in Macedonia to battle* Lacedzemon. 
Even Plutarch reprobates him thus: ‘ Aratus 
then undertook a thing which would not have 
become any man in Greece, but in him was 
particularly dishonorable, and unworthy of 
all his former conduct both in the cabinet and 
the field. He called Antigonus into Greece, 
and filled Peloponnesus with Macedonians, 
though in his youth he had expelled them, 
and rescued the citadel of Corinth out of their 


hands.” Yes! thus age too often gives the 
lie to youth! The ancients showed respect to 
the old! Ah! give respect to the young! 


For the young are the hope of the world, ‘The 


* Greece, 
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mock-wisdom of experience is too dearly 
bonght by the loss of candor, generosity and 
honor ! 

No meanness was now too low for Aratus. 
He, who had enveighed against Macedonian 
intrusion, brought Macedonia even into the 
women’s chamber of his own house! He, who, 
as Plutarch says, would not brook that a 
Spartan prince, with the simplicity of his 
Lycurgan life should have legitimate influence 
in Greece, truckled to the Asiatic purple 
and barbaric diadem of Macedonian tyrants! 
Nay ! he even demeaned himself so far as to 
offer sacrifice and divine worship to the statue 
of Antigonus ! 

Meantime, while these intrigues of Aratus 
were proceeding in secret, Cleomenes had re- 
covered, and advanced once more to meet the 
public assembly at Argos. 

Every one entertained sanguine hopes of 
peace. But Aratus, knowing what a terrible 
power was already in motion behind the 
northern mountains for his support, was 
determined on preventing peace at any cost. 
He therefore caused the gates of Argos to be 
shut on Cleomenes, and proposed insulting 
and vexatious conditions of treaty, while he 
poured forth one torrent of abuse and 
invective against Cleomenes. The latter re- 
plied ina letter of complaint to the Achzans, 
and, receiving no reparation, retired and de- 
clared war. 

Meanwhile, the march of Antigonus was 
bearing down on Greece—dismay and indig- 
nation preceding his approach, which had 
now become generally known. 

Here we are once more presented with one 
of those melancholy spectacles in history, 
where liberty, having risen triumpbant over 
all obstacles—just when, by exemplary gal- 
lantry, disinterestedness, and wisdom, her 
reign has been achieved—finds herself dashed 
to the ground by some external force, which 
it was perfectly impossible to take into her 
calculations. So with Rome, and the French 
invasion—Hyngary, and the Russian inroad— 
Switzerland, and foreign intervention. Alas! 
is it indeed the case, that all the world must 
be revolutionized before a part can be ? 
Must ALL tyrants fall before onm pcople can 
live free ? 

Tremendous as were the odds, Cleomenes 
determined on playing off Sparta in tbe des- 
perate game of freedom ; and calling forth 
the entire Democratic element scattered over 
Greece, for one united struggle. Nor was the 
plan without its prospect of success ; ‘for 
there were at this time great commotions 
among the members of the Achzan league, and 
many towns were ready to fall off. For the 
common people hoped for an equal distribu- 
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tion of lands, and to have their debt can- 
celled, while the better sort in general 
were displeased at Aratus, and some of them 
highly-provoked at his bringing the Macedo- 
nians into Peloponnesus.”’—(Plutarch.) 

Cleomenes well knew that rapidity was 
now the key of success. If he could 
consolidate Greece before Antigonus entered 
it, he might hope to conquer. “ Encouraged,” 
therefore, “by these misunderstandings,” he 
enacted one of the finest strokes of strategy 
and statesmanship. ‘He entered Achaia, 
where he first took Pellene by surprise, and 
dislodged the Achzan garrison. Afterwards 
he made himself master of Pheneum and 
Pentcleum. As the Achzans were appre- 
hensive of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, 
they sent a body of cavalry, and some merce- 
naries from Argos, to guard against any 
measures tending that way, and went them- 
selves to celebrate the Nemean games at 
Argos. Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what 
really proved the case, that if he could come 
suddenly upon the city, while it was filled 
with multitudes assembled to partake of the 
diversions, he should throw all into the 
greatest confusion, marched up to the walls 
by night, and seized the quarter called Asrıs, 
which lay above the theatre, notwithstanding 
its difficulty of access. This struck them 
with such terror, that not a man thought of 
making any resistance. They agreed to re- 
ceive a garrison, and gave twenty of the 
citizens as hostages for their acting as the 
allies to Sparta, and following the standard of 
Cleomenes as their general.” 

Thus, by one master-stroke, Cleomenes, 
had seized upon the fountain-head and 
centre-point of opposition, he had taken the 
capital of his enemies by one unexpected 
blow, and, having broken their strength and 
cohesion, could take the scattered remainder 
of their power in detail. 

“This action added greatly to the fame 
and power of Cleomenes. For the ancient 
Kings of Sparta, with all their endeavours 
could never fix Argos in their interest ; and, 
Pyrrhus, one of the ablest generals in the 
world, though he forced his way into the 
town, could not hold it, but lost his life in 
the attempt, and had great part of his army 
cut to pieces. Hence, the dispatch and 
keenness of Cleomenes were the more ad 
mired ; and they who, before, had laughed 
at him for declaring he would tread in the 
steps of Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling 
of debts, and in an equal division of pro- 
perty, were now fully persuaded that he was 
the sole cause of all the change in the spirit 
and success of the Spartans. In hoth res- 
pects they were so contemptible before, and 
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So little able to help themselves, yet they had 


no sooner returned to their primitive customs | 


and discipline, than, as if Lycurgus himself 
had restored his polity, and invigorated it 
with his presence, they had given the most 
extraordinary instances of valor.” 

History here reads us a pointed lesson: 
men never fight well, unless they have li- 
berty and property to fight for. 

Cleomenes, however, committed a grave 
fault of omission before leaving Argos, he neg- 
lected to enforce the social rights of the people, 
but left them still under the grasp of the 
moneyocracy. Whether it was that in the 
quick action and preparation he had not time, 
or that he feared to delay his proceedings by 
the hostility of the monied-class—he neglected 
them, to enlist the masses whom he left in 
his rear—and he marched on. 

‘ Cleonæ and Phlius came in the same tide 
of success with Argos.” Aratus was then in 
Corinth, persecuting those who were favorable | 
to Sparta—but when he heard that Argos had 
fallen, when he fouud that an angry murmur 
was rising in the town against him, he sum- 
moned the Corinthians to a public meeting 
and while they were assembling, and their 
attention was thus directed away from him, 
he stole away to the gate, and a horse being 
ready for him there, mounted and fled to 
Sicyon. The Corinthians were in such haste 
to pay "their compliments to Cleomenes, that, 
Aratus tells us, “they killed orspoiled all their 
horses.” Meanwhile the Spartan was rapidly 
approaching Corinth, and having, on the way, 
added the Epidaurians, Troezenians and 
Hermonians to the number of his allies, en- 
tered the city, and drew a line of circumvalla- 
tion around the citadel, which was still held 
by the Achwans. He treated his conquered 
foes with the greatest generosity, sparing the 
house and property of Aratus in Corinth, and 
offering them most liberal terms, such as a 
joint-garrisoning of the citadel by Argive and 
Lacedamonian troops. “Aratus, instead of 
accepting these conditions, sent his son and 
other hostages to Antigonus, and ordered the 
garrison to surrender the citadel into the hands 
of the latter.’ 


Cleomenes replied by ravaging the territorieS 
of Sicyon, and confiscating the estate of the 
hoary traitor to the liberties of Greece. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when Anti- 
gouus passed the mountain-range of Gerania 
between Megara and Corinth. 

The two powers now stood fairly front to 
front. On the one side the drilled veterans of 
despotic Macedon, with their dreaded phalanx, 
the world renowned leukaspides, their regal 
pageantry, and overwhelming numbers—on the 
other side, the republican soldiers of chivalric 
Greece, regenerated by the spirit of a hero— 
illarmed,—less-disciplined, few in numbers,— 
but fighting for the holiest cause on earth. 

Cleomenes led his Spartans to the Onan 
mountain, which he fortified, intending, with 
consummate skill, not to risk a battle, but to 
tire out the enemy. His prudeuce and calm- 
ness now show that his former gallantry and 
daring were not the result of rashness, but the 
boldness of a vigorous and discerning judg- 
ment. Behind him lay consolidated Greece 
beneath his power. His masterly conduct 
appeared to have secured his rear, and linked 
the various states of Greece in one defensive 
union. 

“ Antigonus was greatly perplexed at this 
plan of operations. For he had neither laid in 
a sufficient stock of provisions, nor could he 
easily force the pass by which Cleomenes had 
sat down.” 

One night he tried by a sudden onslaught 
to force his way into Peloponuesus by the part 
of Lecheum*, but he was repulsed with heavy 
slaughter. 

Thus freedom stood at bay.—Meanwhile 
provisions kept growing scarcer in the Mace- 
donian camp—a fatal malady under which 
the king labored was hastening him onward 
to the grave, and barbarian disturbances on 
the north of his dominions might any day 
recal the royal spoiler from his noble prey. 
The game was turning in favor of Greece and 
Cleoimenes—when an unexpected event once 
more marred his surest and his safest calcula- 
tions. 


One of the harbours of Corinth 


The Chartist Atobement. 


I.— MANCHESTER. 

At a meeting of the members of the Man- 
chester branch of the N. C. A. heldon Sunday 
evening last, February 16th, the following 
resolution was unanimously agreed to, after 
which a new Council was elected :— 

That an address to the Chartists of Great 
Britain and Ireland be drawn up by the Cor. 


| 


Secretary, I. E. Lewis, and a sub-committee 

be appointed to judge thereou. 

TO THE CHARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

Brorners,—Iin the history of every great 
movement there are periods of depression,—in 
the history of every great moveinent there are 
times wlien even the most sanguine falter, 
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doubt, and despair of ultimate success. “Tis 
the fate of everything human—'tis natural, to 
be therefore looked for, to be encountered, and 
by the faithful to be overcome. 

In the history of our owh movement we 
have reached a period not only of deep depres- 
sion, when the strong of heart tremble and 
the strong of faith doubt ; but of what is far 
more deplorable, a period of internal discord, 
treachery, and treason. We have lived to see 
the men we most loved and trusted turn upon 
and revile us—the power we placed at their 
disposal prostituted, the great cause of human 
progress, in their hands, brought into disre- 
pute; and ourselves, as a party, into contempt 
and derision. 

And shall these things continue to be? 
Shall we any longer stand before the country 
as a living he? Shall the manacled patriots 
look back to us from their penal prison-houses 
with reproachful eyes, and as they sink beneath 
their sorrows and their chains, mutter, “ they 
have forgotten the great trust we bequeathed 
them?” Forbid it Heaven, justice and hu- 
manity ! 

Let us then make one more great effort for 
the regeneration of chartism—good old char- 
tism, the chartism for love of which some of 
our brothers in times past went into dungeons, 
into exile and—to death, 

The country has already called upon the 
Executive to summon a Convention, and that 
Executive has refused its compliance with a 
demand, at once reasonable and necessary. 
And wherefore? Alas, they—the Executive— 
know they have done those things which they 
ought not to have done, and those things 
which they ought to have done they have left 
undone. A Convention would be their deposi- 
tion, and they would rather strangle the move- 
ment than loose the gripe which a series of 
accidents has given them upon it. “Tis not 
enough to say they will call a Convention, 
when their pecuniary liabilities are discharged. 
The last Convention defrayed its own expenses. 
A Convention now would do the same. 

Brothers! That which the Executive has 
refused us, let us do for ourselves. Let the 
localities speak out by resolutions,—let 
them say we can and we will or we cannot and 
will not send a delegate to be holden in Man- 
chester or elsewhere, on, say the 5th of April; 
and let us have this decision within the next 
ten days. 

Chartists of the United Kingdom will you 
do this. Will you make one more vigorous 
effort tosnatch the movement from the hands of 
the Burkers? Our enemies are at the head of 
affairs,—enemies the more to be dreaded be- 
cause of their assumed friendship. 

To the rescue then! Brothers! to the 
Tescue! 


Let the north and south, let Scotland and 
Wales, speak out and give us one sign of vital- 
ity. Let every portion of the country in 
which there is a Chartist locality, say, at once, 
YEA or NAY—we CAN and we WILL, we 
CANNOT or we WILL NOT furnish a dele- 
gate to a‘ Convention to be held at once in 
Manchester or in any other central place 
the localities may decide upon, 

Signed on behalf of the Council and mem- 
bers of the Manchester Branch of the N.C. A. 

Joun Epwarp Lewis, Cor. Secretary. 
2, Court Blossom Street, Oldham Road, 
Manchester. 


Il.—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 
Sunday, February 15th. 

Thirteen delegates present, Mr. F. Farrah 
in the chair. Minutes of the previous meeting 
-having been confirmed—Mr. Farrah reported 
progress on behalf of the sub-committee, who 
had been appointed to convene a public meet- 
ing at Mint Street. 

The Secretary then stated that he had 
written a letter to the Editor of the Northern 
Star, objecting to the heading of the proceedings 
as reported. The letter had been inserted. The 
official announcement of the Executive Com- 
mittee having been read and reports from 
localities delivered with reference to a Conven- 
tion*, Mr. Jones moved, Mr. A. Wood seconded 
“That this Council, convinced of the para- 
mount importance of the assembling of a 
Chartist Convention, gives its sanction to the 
Manchester Council for calling a Convention 
to meet in Manchester as soon as the localities 
can guarantee to them that their delegates 
will bring sufficient funds to cover the expenses 
of their respective delegations, to the said 
Convention.” Carried}. Mr. Nicholls then 
read a letter which he had written to the 
Commissioners of Police, which was adopted. 
Arrangements were made for an aggregate 
meeting of the Chartists, at the Literary and 
Scientific Institution Leicester Place, Ray 
Street, Clerkenwell. The meeting then ad- 
journed till Sunday, February 22nd. 

J. WASHINGTON, Secretary. 

* All the reports given, except Mr. Farrah’s, 
were in favor of calling a Convention. Ep. 


T Mr. Farrrah moved, Mr. Washingon 
seconded, and Mr. C. F. Nicholls supported an 
amendment of confidence in the Execution and 
approbation of their policy. The original 
motion was earried by nine to three. En. 


IM.— HALIFAX—THE PEOPLES’ PAPER, 
At aspecial meeting of the Chartists, held 

on Monday, February 16th, in the Chartists’ 
| troom, Broad-street, adjoining Nicholls’ Hotel, 
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the following resolutious were unanimously 
agreed to :— 

Ist.—“ That the Northern Star having 
ceased to be the organ of the Chartist move- 
ment, this meeting is of opinion that imme- 
cee ee should be taken to establish a 

eoples’ Newspaper, on the plan proposed b 
Mr. E. jones” i os : 
_ 2nd.—“ That the funds necessary to assist 
in bringing out the aforesaid Newspaper, be 
raised by loans and donations,—loans, 5s., 
and upwards; and that every contributor 
that cannot pay his or her loan at one pay- 
ment may pay in weekly instalments of not 
less than 3d. per week.” 

3rd.—“ That a committee be forthwith 
appointed to carry the above resolutions into 
effect.” 

The following persons were unanimously 
appointed as a committee by the meeting 
with power to add their number :— 

James Farrar, Harrison Holt, Christopher 
Shackleton, Benjamin Rushton, Henry Hors- 
fall, William Cockcroft, and Isaac Clissett. 

The following is a list of those at the 
meeting who took up loans and the amount : 

Henry Horsfall, £1; Harrison Holt, £1; 
James Hartley, £1; John Holt, £1; John 
Shaw, £I; John Crossland, 41; Joshua 
Nicholl, £1 ; Peter Taylor, 1; Isaac 
Crowther £1; Joseph Binns, £1; James 
Farrar, £1; Joshua Burns, £1 ; Thomas 
Wood, £1: Ruben Gough, 10s.; C. Cock- 
croft, 10s.; Abraham Berry, 10s.; H. Town, 
10s. ; Christopher Shackleton, 10s. ; Joseph 
Cressland, 10s.; Thomas Kitcherman, 10s. ; 
Joseph Binns, 10s.; William Cockroft, 10s. ; 
Tsaae Clissett, 10s. ; Benjamin Wilson, 
10s. ; Joseph Cockroft, 10s. ; Isaac Mitchell, 
10s. ; David Rawcliffe, 10s.; Plinny Barrett, 
10s.; Edward Burrows, 10s.; John Wads- 
worth, 5s.; James Lamb, 5s.; George Beau- 
mont, 5s.; James Gillard, 5s.; John Strad- 
ling, 5s.; James Greenwood, 5s.; Benjamin 
Rushton, 6d. ; A Friend, 1s. 

We will contribute till the 
raised. This is our first step. We hope 
other localities will do likewise, and the 
Peoples’ Paper will soon be in circulation. 
We expect sending up an additional number 
“In a very short time. 


moncy be 


THomas Woop. 
Halifax, February 17, 1852. 


TV.—STOCKPORT. 

The members of this Locality held their 
usual meeting on Sunday last, after finance 
and other business of a local nature, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously agreed to, 
the meeting being one of tue largest that has 
been in this town for some time past. 


ist,—That we, the members of this locality, 
instruct our Council to lend to Mr. E. Jones 
the sum of £5 towards establishing the Peoples’ 
Paper, and that we pledge ourselves to use our 
utmost endeavours, to push the circulation of 
the same on condition that the 50 p. c. pur- 
posed to be giveu for the support of the execu- 
tive, be disposed of as fallows, viz. 25 p. c. go 
to the Executive, and the other 25 p. c. to pay 
Mr. O’Connor the sums of mouey he has ex- 
pended in defence of Chartist victims and his 
losses as Treasurer of Victims’ Funds. 

2nd,—That the monies for the O'Connor re- 
demption fund be forwarded to Mr. O’Counor 
as soon as possible, and that our Secretary 
correspond with Roger O'Connor to ascertain 
by what means the money can be forwarded to 
Mr. O'Connor. 

In the evening Dr. P. M. McDouall lectured 
in the large room of the Association, on the 
Whig Reform Bill, which he exposed in a 
masterly style, proving to a crowded audience 
that Russell's Bill as it is will not benefit the 
people. After a review of the position of labour 
and capital, and the position of the French 
President with England, he made a powerful 
appeal to the working-classes to unite for the 
purpose of forcing the principles of democracy 
upon the present measure of government, an i 
sat down amidst the applause of as intelligent 
an audience as ever assembled in this town. 
After a vote of thanks to the lecturer, the 
meeting separated. 

Tuomas Crews, Sec. 
10, Higher Hillgate. 
V.—DARLINGTON. 
February 14th, 1852. 
AN APPEAL TO THE CHARTISTS OF THE 
County or DURHAM. 

On Friday evening a few of the remaining 
staunch and true friends of democracy met, 
for the purpose of discussing the need of doing 
all in their power to bring into existence a 
Newspaper based on true Chartist principles. 
An organ they trust, that will in every sense 
of the word, prove faithful iu disseminating 
our holy and righteous principles, in a man- 
ner worthy of the cause! We therefore hope 
that the smoulderiug ashes of Chartism in 
this country will be once more fauned into 
a flame, and spring once more into lively ac- 
tion. We are not surprised at our cause being 
lulled to sleep, and into a state of apathy when 
we take into consideration all the enemies 
that the Chartists had to contend with ; many 


| ofits bravest men shut up in prisons; death 


relieving many noble spirits from their mise- 
ries; and now. when done with government 
persecutions, false friends, wolves in sheeps 
clothing, would fain devour us if it were not 
for a few honest shepherds, here and there, 
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such as our honored friend who issues his | Great Northern 


Railway), on Wednesday 


weekly Notes to guard the scattered flock and | evening, March the 3rd, at half-past 8 


to warn the people from being caught in many 
snares, and baits, which are laid to entrap the 
unguarded. For instance see that insidious 
traitor, denouncing the name Charter and 
Chartism. That alone is enough to make 
every honest Chartist be on his guard And 
therefore we have resolved to become sub- 
scribers to a paper, that Ernest Jones is wish- 
ful to circulate, based on principles as set 
forth in his Notes to the People. 

» Mr. T. Hodgson and Mr. W. Carlton 
will advance 10s. each, to bear 4. per cent 
Interest if the paper gets into a paying circu- 
lation. 

On the behalf of the Democrats of Darlington. 

THoMAs KEMP. 


VI.—BRISTOL. 


I send you the following resolution for 
insertion in the “ Notes :” 

At the weekly meeting of the Chartists of 
Bristol, held at the room, Castle Green, it 
was proposed by Mr. Charles Clark, and se- 
conded by Henry Alderson, “That we remit 
the sum of 10s. towards defraying the debt 
incurred by the late Executive, and at the 
samce time express our opinions on the neces- 
sity of the present Executive summoning a 
Convention at the earliest period possible, to 
support which we pledge ourselves to use all 
the means at our disposal. 

Wa. SHEEHAN. 
Local Secretary. 
February 18th, 1852. 


VIT.—ISLINGTON. 


Resolved.—“ That as the present Execu- 
tive comprises a majority of Financial Re- 
formers, in whom—however admirable their 
private character—we have no confidence 
for efficiently conducting the Chartist move- 
ment,—the immediate calling of a Conven- 
tion is rendered imperatively necessary to the 
re-organization of the Chartist movement ; 
and we request the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council to use its influence with the Man- 
chester Council for the speedy summoning 
the proposed Convention, to be held at Man- 
chester.” 

2nd.— That a list he opened, and our 
Seerctary instructed to collect subscriptions 
from members to defray the expenses of a 
Delegation from London:”’ 

3rd.—‘ That a public meeting be convened 
at the York Coffee Rooms, Old St. Pancras 
Road, (opposite the New Terminus of the 


o’clock, to institute a locality for North Lon- 
don. 

4th.— That a suitable number of bills be 
issued to announce the meeting.” 

The above resolutions heing unanimously 
carried, a hope was expressed that the Char- 
tists of St. Pancras, Islington, and Clerken- 
well, would attend and create a strong party 
in that vicinity, after which an adjournment 
was moved until the 25th. 

Atuot Woop. 
Secretary. 

[Mr. Hannon reported that he had scen 
an answer from the Executive, sent by Mr. 
Grassby, to the Westminster Locality, res- 
pecting Messrs. Thornton Hunt and Le 
Blond :—“ They took out their cards of mem- 
bership at the office, paying 2s. 6d. for them, 
and belong to no locality, nominated by the 
City and Bradford localities.” In the weekly 
list of the Executive a statement was made, 
“« That no other nominations coming in, 


| Messrs. Thornton Hunt and Le Blond were 


duly elected.” 
Report received. 


Thus, no votes were taken 


VIII.—FINSBURY. 


This locality met at the Finsbury Literary 
Institution on Sunday, February 15th, 1852. 

Mr. W. W. Butler, in the chair. Messrs. 
Butler and Weedon reported from the Metro- 
politan Delegate Council. 

Mr. Looms moved ‘ That this locality call 
npon their delegates to attend the meeting on 
Sunday, February the 22nd, and advocate the 
policy of calling a Convention to the best of 
their endeavours.” Seconded by Mr. Win- 
mill. 

Moved by Mr. Wheeler, ‘‘ That the visiting 
Committee wait upon the members of this 
locality, invitipg them to attend a Council 
meeting on Wednesday, February the 25th.” 
Seconded by Mr. Weedon. 

Moved by Mr. Weedon, ‘ That this meeting 
form itself into a Committee for the purpose 
of collecting funds, &c., to enable Mr. Ernest 
Jones to bring out the People’s Democratic 


Newspaper. Seconded by Mr. Chinnock. 
Carried. 

IX.—GREENWICH. 
On Sunday, February 15, Mr. Charles 


Murray icctured in the Room of the Green- 
wich and Deptford Locality, to an attentive 
and delighted audience. Mr. J. Bligh in the 
chair. 
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Habows Grichawces, 


1—THE FUR-TRADE AND THE 
SWEATING SYSTEM. 

The following is the system on which the 
fur business is conducted. A few profitmon- 
gering capitalists, who are the chief masters, 
employ smaller profitmongers in the shape of 
chamber-masters. Thesc are men who take 
work from the warchouses at so much per 
article. Sweaters are paid at so much per 
thousand ; these men employ others as cutters 
at fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and cighteen shil- 
lings per week. In some instances they may 
get twenty or twenty-one shillings per week, 
but only on the very best work; blockers at 
seven, cight, and nine shillings per week, in 
some instances, when very quick and expe- 
rienced, they may get ten or eleven shillings. 
Formerly men used to sew, but now the wives 
have to undermine their husbands, and child- 
ren to undermine their mothers and fathers, 
as the following will testify. These men em- 
ploy females to sew, and pay them piece work, 
but after a week’s hard starvery they cannot 
earn more than six shillings, generally four 
shillings and sixpence or five shillings. The 
finishers, who hold the highcst position a fe- 
male can occupy in the busincss, when full of 
work may earn eight or nine shilliugs, and 
out of this they have to find needles, thread, 
and thimble. 

The work does not commence till the middle 
of February, but is not certain till the end of 
March. It frequently happens through the 
caprices of these small profitmongers, some- 
times through that of the large ones, that the 
workpeople have to work early and late, occa- 
sionally on Sundays. ‘The work begins to 
slacken about Lord Mayor’s day, and totally 
ecases three weeks or a month before Christ- 
mas. But this is not all: at the expiration 
of the season they may, by debarring them- 
selves of every pleasure, have a few shillings 
which perhaps will last them till Christmas. 
They are compclled to put up with scoffs and 
insults from their landloras, because they have 
to beg and pray of them to let the rent remain 
till they are able to pay it. Nor is this all, 
they are compelled to pledge their clothes, 
bit by bit, till the wholc, with the exception 
of what they have on their persons is in the 
care of the pawnbrokers, consequently they get 
involved in the landlord’s debt, their clothing 
js in the pawn-shop, aud the result is. that it 
takes them till June to extricate themselves 
from the debt-slavery of the landlord, and 


till the end of August to redeem their clothing 
from the claws of those profit-mongering 
usurers—the pawn-brokers. But, since their 
spare earings have gonc to pay off the arrears 
run up, the next year they have saved less— 
the debt begins sooner, the clothes are got 
out of the pawn-shop later—the third year 
less still can be saved; and so they continue 
falling year by year, struggling against the 
slippery descent down which they are inevita- 
bly sliding, with constantly increasing speed, 
till, at the bottom, they are at last received 
by the workhouse, the prison, or the prema- 
ture pauper-grave. Such is the condition of 
the Fur-trade. , 


VI.—DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

Mr. Foxwell, of Greenwicb, bas called our 
attention to the slavery of demestic servants. 
He instances a case in which a man of 
spotless character for refusing to submit to 
indignities from a bad master, (a publican), 
has been cast as a pauper in the streets, and 
has been, for years, unable to obtain em- 
ployment. Of course, the written cbaracter 
that mastcr gave him is unimpeachable ; but 
always, after the interview at the exchange 
of letters the employer whose service le 
seeks, and the one whose service he has left, 
he is rejected. The irresponsible tyranny 
thus exercised by masters is something fear- 
ful. 

It seems to us that no remedy for this can 
be established, cxcept by the formation of a 
“ Board of Investigation,” as a parochial in- 
stitution, which, when a servant leaves, 
should take down in writing the character of 
the servant, given by his master in his pre- 
sence ; and that then all applications should 
be made to the Board, and not to any private 
master. 

Their subject, the “ grievances of domestic 
servants’’ is one we are very desirous of re- 
curring to. 

Will friends supply us with information 
under that head ; and, where acquainted with 
domestic servants in families, make them ac- 
quainted with their means for publisbing 
their wrongs, and get them to send them in 
writing to ‘Editor of the Notes,” care of 
Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell-street, Strand. 

We need not say we should require their 
rcal names and address, but pledge oursclyes 
not to publish them, unless permitted. 
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Ctomaws Crowgs. 


A NOVEL.—IN 


FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tur Worktng-mMan’s Wirr.* 


Il.—Tue Youne 


MILLINER.T 


If{].—Tue Trapesman’s DAUGHTER, 
IV.—Tsar Lapy or TITLE. 


Book 3.—Tug TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


IX.—THE LITERARY THIEF. 

Many are the changes of life—many are 
the secret springs of the human heart, that 
bound up with elastic strength, even when the 
mainstay of its life seems broken. And many 
are the sorrows that run copiously when well- 
ing from a distant fount, but that would tarry 
soon if drawn from a neighbonring source. 

Thus it was with Edward. Had he re- 
mained in the society of Laura, sweet, endear- 
ing, and lovely as she was, perhaps a disenchant- 
ment would have stolen on his passion, by the 
commomplace asperities of life. But absence 
turned his love toa religion. On the other 
hand, when utterly prostrated by grief, nature 
raised up within him a consoling power, linked 
with the very cause of his sorrows: the idea 
of devoting his life to letters, of rising to glory, 
of circling the loved one with the voice of his 
fame, of forcing every tongue to murmur his 
name to her, as, light after light, work on 
work should flash upon the world—of being 
the Petrarch to dis Laura,—filled him with a 
melancholy pleasure, 
heart-destroying grief. Oh! the sweetness of 
the tie between them! to her his songs would 
be devoted—through the proud roll of his im- 
mortal poems the linking thread of love would 
be discernible to her eye, and to her’s alone— 
she would breathe a soft response, in turnin 
those enchanted pages—and then, high over 
mankind, idolised, envied, adored, the plorious 
sorrow would smile down on the world and 
die—beckoning an angel from the earth up 
and away with him to heaven. 

Such was the dream of Trenton—such was 
the vision that kept his brain strong and his 
health as yet unbroken. But such solace was 
not Laura’s. He could fly out in the sun- 
shine—she, like a brooding dove, must fold her 
wings, and sorrow in the shade. 

With a mournful ardour Edward rushed 
headlong on his new career. In his first im- 
pulse, his first yearning and his first pain, he 


counteractive of his | 


hurried abroad to walk in the “ Meccas of th® 
mind,” the homes and haunts of buried great- 
ness—and having drank in the light of skies 
and scenes that helped to make men great, by 
circling them with beauty, he returned to 
England, confirmed and strengthened in the 
vocation he had chosen. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in 
Cheapside. Mr. Trenton had given up busi- 
ness, Ellman was now principal; Laura’s 
health had failed, country air was pronounced 
indispensable for her recovery, her husband 
had bouglit an estate in Cumberland—and re- 
sided there with his wife, leaving his London 
business to the care of his younger brother, 
whom he had associated with himself. London 
was thus adesert to Edward. But he began 
his task. His first work heralded his first 
disappointment. 

How high his hopes had risen, how proud 
his heart had beaten, when he took his poem 
to the ‘most liberal publisher of the day.” 
The neglect, the rejection, the loss of the ma- 
nuscript, might easily be anticipated by the 
experienced. Once more he set to the task— 
he copied and collated his stray notes again 
—with the same result—one publishing sea- 
son had vanished. Here and there a book- 
seller said, he would publish the work if fifty 
pounds were given him as guarantee against 
loss. Had Trenton possessed fifty pounds he 
would have sacrifioed them—he did not, and 
therefcre he was not robbed. Soon poverty began 
to descend on him—he parted with all he could 
spare in order to live—he mounted from a 
front parlor to a back garret, he lived on sparer 
diet, then began to starve, while his works 
were rejected as unworthy publication, and 
others published, puffed, praised, reviewed, 
and sold through rapid editions, which com- 
pared to his, were as trash to pearls of price. 
He tried to get, employment on newspepers, 
journals, and magazines, as contributor, re- 
| porter, correspondent——anything—but in vain ! 
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On one occasion ‘indeed. he was appointed as | to the heart’s-core. Oh, God! how we alter 


theatrical critic on a fifth-rate weekly paper. 
He attended at one of the theatres—he wrote 
his critique—he took it to the Editor—judge 
of his surprise to see next morning quite a 
different article, expressing opinions the very 
reverse of his. On attending at the office, the 
editor told him ‘he had misunderstood his 
intentions, he must praise Mr. Kicklight, and 
find fault with Miss Tallowstrut, and be sure 
to run down steadily a new young actor (one 
of the most promising and clever on the stage) 
named Pitman.” 

-* But, sir, I can’t, I think quite differently 
with you on a 

“s Oh! Mr. Trenton, I see you don’t under- 
stand theatrical criticism, I shall ‘require your 
services no longer,” and the only literary emo- 
lument Edward ever obtained, ceased that very 
hour. 

Edward soon began to discover that litera- 
ture was a monopoly among a privileged oli- 
garchy of letters, that its humbler walks are 
so overstocked with surplus labour, that few 
have the chance of employment, and that none 
can obtain and keep employment unless they 
sell their honor, their brain, and their inde- 
pendence into the lowest grades of a debasing 
wages slavery. 

He now, first, had to go through the lest 
degrees of misery and toil—physical toil,.as 
well as mental. In the night, when he could 
afford a candle, he had to sit up writing till 
his eyes ached, and his brain reeled; in the 
day he had to walk, almost barefoot and in 
rags, from an early hour to a late one, till he 
almost drop with fatigue, and sunk with 
hunger, trying for employment, seeking for 
money to buy a meal, wet, haggard, shivering 
and faint, repulsed with insolence and con- 
tinuing to see, meanwhile, the mechanic pass 
in the street, the aristocrat of labour at his 
thirty shillings or two pounds, the reader of 
low trash who would despise Ais writings, be- 
cause too good and pure for him; and to feel 
that a Milton, a Galileo, a Columbus, might 
starve and rot in the kennel, while the polisher 
of a pinchback pin, or the finisher of a pack 
of cards would treat him with contempt in the 
assurance of his well-fed pride. 

Month flew on month, and the second year 
of his struggles was drawing to a close. None 
would now have recognised the dashing, hand- 
some Edward. Threadbare and ragged, his 
noble proportions had shrunk to a gaunt, thin, 
skeleton-like, attenuated frame. His erect 
posture had sunk into the stooping gait of 
weakness. His florid complexion had changed 
into a sickly, faded hue. His once bright eye 
now sent a dim glance from sunken sockets 
through swollen lids, and his thin, sere, hol. 
low-cheeked face, spoke of keen misery worn 


in a few short months! 

Driven to the extreme of want, unable to 
get anything published or to obtain employ- 
ment, an acquaintance recommended him to 
apply to a celebrated author of known libe- 
tal principles, who, it was believed, would 
take a poor, forlorn young author by the 
hand. He made the application. His letter 
breathed a spirit of noble indignation and sor- 
row, describing in vivid language, his efforts, 
his sufferings, and his humiliation, and con- 
cluded with a request for an interview, and 
the permission of reading one of his shorter 
works. 

A week elapsed without an answer. At 
last an answer came appointing an interview 
for the next day. He called at the appointed 
time, when he was told the great man had 
gone out with Mr. Murray, his publisher—but, 
that, if he called some day soon, no doubt Mr. 
Sucknoddle would see him. Day by day he 
called with similar fortune. Tired out, he 
wrote another letter, and, at length, succeeded 
in obtaining an interview. During the time 
thus wasted, the poor young author might 
have died of hunger for aught the great man 
knew. i 

The great man received him very politely— 
told him it was his pleasure and his pride to 
take poor, young, unrecognised talent by the 
hand—he had made the fortunes of several of 
the most celebrated authors in that way, who, 
but for him, would have perished unknown. 
The monopoly of literature was infamous. He 
had suffered by it himself,—but he had beaten 
them by his peculiar energy [with a self-com- 
placent smile that concealed the truth of his 
having succeeded by his peculiar timeserving] 
the jealousy, envy, and trickery of the press 
was disgraceful, he suffered from it even now 
—but to the point, he would do for his young 
friend whatever he could. 

Edward bowed his thanks, “Shall I read 
you a few passages from my manuscript ?” 

“Not now—I really have not the time. 
Leave it with me—Ill read it—call again next 
week.” 

Edward called—and was received most 
kindly. That week had been a week of star 
vation at death’s door—but it had been tingo 
with hope. ; 

“TJ have read your work—I like it much— 
I have given it toa friend of mine, who has 
great influence, to look through. But it’s not 
the kind of thing I should like to usher you 
into public notice with, Have you not some 
novel or romance—of a good size—stirring 
incident, and thrilling interest ?” 

“Oh yes! —three or four—IIl send you 
one.” 
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“Do so—as soon as you can—for I shall 
be going out of town shortly.” 

It need not be told that Edward lost no time 
in coniplyiug with the request, and sent the 
great man “ Glenroy, or the Scottish Hunts- 
man.” <A fortnight passed in feverish sus- 
pense; again the great man granted an inter- 
view. 

“Your novel is excellent; but we want 
something of a more living interest. Have 
you anything that bears more on the day— 
this is rather too classical for a first work. 
Im determined you shall make a hit at 
once, and take the town by storm. Then, you 
know, once having got a name, you can write 
rubbish if you like, and it will go down.” 

The young man’s heart beat high. 

“You don’t reject Glenroy—sir, do you?” 

« Oh, no! that must be number two. But 
have you anything of a domestic interest ?” 

« Oh, yes! theres ‘The Tradesman's 
Daughter !”—and Edward blushed—he had 
pictured Zhe Tradesman’s Daughter,—and 
need we say, heart and soul had been thrown 
into the sketch. l 

“ That’s it! that’s the thing to make your 
fortune—let me see it—let me see it!” cried 
Mr." Sucknoddle, with extraordinary anima- 
tion. 

* Tl send it!” 

“ When ?” 

“ This evening.” 

« Right! good bye! I must be off now, to 
meet Sir Nettledog Bullbaiter—the great dra- 
matist. Good bye!”—aud the great man 
bowed out the delighted Edward. 

The work was duly sent. The proper time 
allowed to elapse. Not a line came from the 
great man. Edward grew uneasy. He called 
again and again—but to no purpose. He 
wrote at last; after long delays, one day 
when he called, a large and ominous parcel 
was placed in the young author's hand. 

It contained his manuscripts returned, with 
a letter from the great man, stating that, 
despite the iucontestable excellence of the 
works such was the prejudice and jealousy of 
the literary world, that no publisher could 
be got to bring out the unknown author's pro- 
ductions. “ Indeed,” added Mr. Sucknoddle, 
“it is anjunderstanding between the leading 
publishers and the popular authors of the day, 
that no new man of talent who might prove a 
dangerous rival, shall be introduced to the 
public.” 

The great man concluded by expressing his 
profound regret that he could do nothing fur- 
ther for his poor young friend. 


The last blow was stricken—the last effore 
had been made and failed!—the last strugglt 
for glory and for life! It was over! 

A few wecks later, the following announce- 
mont appeared on the walls of London and in 
all the papers : 

“ NEW STORIES, 
GREAT ATTRACTION!!! 


Mr. Sucknoddle’s popular publication will con- 
tain two new and original Tales of the most 
startling interest, from his own pen—the one 
a picture of the Middle Age, entitled 


SacKRoy, OR THE BoRDER-RoBBER, 
To be continued in weekly numbers, 


The other 
THE CHILD oF THE COUNTER, 


A tale of Domestic Life, 
A Mirror of our own time. 
Read! Read! Read !” 


The works produced an enormous sensation. 
They became the most popular serials of the 
day. Edwara, svartled by the title, obtained 
a view of some of the numbers. Jndge of his 
surprise at finding his own works had been 
used, with the names and scene of action only 
altered ! 

Thus it was! The cheap literary vampire 
made a practice of patronising yonng authors, 
of getting their works submitted for his pa- 
trouage—keeping them a certain time, under 
the pretences shown in this chapter—copying 
them, altering them, and producing them as 
his owu! By this means he was enabled to 
pour on the world that continuous torrent 
of cheap romance, ostensibly from his own 
pen, which astonished the world, brought him 
in enormous sums of money, and left his poor 
victims bankrupt of brain, maddened of heart, 
and ruined in every prospect! This is but 
ONE feature of the diabolical system. Appeal 
was useless—exposure vain—protest would 
have been laughed at. 

Thus, nine-tenths of our cheap literature 
is concocted—by vampires living on the most 
dastard robbery ! 

Poor Edward was ruined. His last card 
had been played and lost—life was over for 
him. Like the gush of a returning tide, his 
whole heart and brain was now drawn mag- 
netically towards Laura. The return of the 
first love before death! 

But Laura was 300 miles distant, among 
the vales of Cumberland. Edward was penni- 
less and sinking rapidly. 

Turn we now to Laura. 
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We rassir : 


A DEMOCRAT 


iC ROMANCE 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, 


AND 


THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


BOOK THE SECOND.* 


IV.—THE TURNING TIDE. 

The echo of insurrectionary battle-fields, re- 
verberatesinlawcourts. Trial and conviction 
followed massacre and murder. Two thousand 
were transported to colonies, where the average 
life of the strongest convict is caleulated at 
three years—50 were hung, and 700 seutenced 
to various terms of imprisonment--among the 


| advice on his part—‘*‘ you refused to take my 


advice—then go on in your own way, and see 
what you will come to.” 

He had taken very good care they should 
come to no successful issue—tfor he lad broken 
up the only means that could insure it— Union. 

When the terrible catastrophe had been 
completed, it was almost universally believed 


latter were Latimer and Edward, who were| the movement was at an end. ‘The people 


sent for two years, to a felons’ goal—Latimer 
being found guilty of heading the people on 


the day of massacre, and exciting them to! 


revolt ; Edward (on the evidence of the police), 
of proceediug from a secret meeting, with the 
intent of assassinating the mayor, and firing 
the town. 

A dull stupor seemed to sink over the people 
—the effervescence was gone—the work- 
shops began to re-open, the factory chimneys 
to smoke—pale, haggard and sullen, the people 
once more set themselves to the monotony of 
their daily work, or cowered patiently beneath 
the famine of unwilling idleness. The chariots 
that had disappeared trom the streets, began 
to roll again: the signs of luxury, that had 
shrunk tor very shame, flaunted their unblush- 
ing impudence once more—the chastening rod 
of rebellion was withdrawn, and the children 
of sin resumed their mad and cruel game. 

But what had become of De Brassier ? Siuce 
the convention he had withdrawn from the 
active movement. ‘I leave you to your folly 
—you refused to take my advice,” —tho what 
it was that he had advised nobody could tell— 
not he himself—he had found fault with every- 
body who advised anything, but had given no 


thought so, themselves. The press ridiculed 
and mocked the cowardice of De Brassier, who 
had just withdrawn from danger in tlie critical 
moment of time—the middle-classes were one 
triumphant sneer—the working-classes were 
discouraged, dishearteued, broken, and,—as 
success sanctifies and failure damns,—a fear 
ful weight of odium fell on the rash leaders of 
the unlucky rising. All the recreants, whese 
cowardice had caused them to oppose the bold 
policy of the brave and wise, whine boldness 
was wisdom, now came forward aud vaunted 
their ‘ moral courage ” in having resisted such 
“ sanguinary folly, —and their “foresight,” 
in having pre-told its result. One general 
invective fell on the heads of the doomed cap- 
tives, whose fault consisted in having tried to 
carry out when weak and divided, that which 
ought to have been carried out when united 
aud strong. Those captives were less the vic- 
tims of the government than of their own 
“ brother democrats.” 

Any one would have supposed De Brassier’s 
“occupation gone.” On the contrary—it only 
began—lhe was now about to step into his true 
sphere of action. He saw that if the movement 
fell, he fell—he knew that he could raise it 


* The first Pook of “ De Brassier,” concluded in No. 25, p. 286 
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and make it all his own—he had the means 
ready planned—it was his rivals only who had 
risen and been defeated. He and the people 
still remained—and his stock for agitation he 
now drew out of the bauk of his prolific brain. 

Rumours of his illness had becn industriously 
circulated abroad, for some time. Suddenly 
he re-appeared in the great towns. 

«‘T have risen from the bed of sickness, from 
what I verily believed to be the bed of death, 
to take the helm of democracy once more. I’m 
scarcely able to move, I am so ill,—but I will 
go from town to town, from village to village, 
on foot, if needs be, to proclaim that our cause 
is not dead—that we are not defeated—that 
we had nothing to do in the rising—that they 
have not beaten ws, but those who would not 
listen to us,—that our forces are unweakened 
—and now, in tle face of government persecu- 
cution, bayonets, cannon, death, fire, scaffolds, 
and dungeons, I begin the new campaign.” 

The people were startled and attracted by 
his boldness. Hea coward? No! That man 
who steps forward after sucha defeat, and 
defies such a victorious force, that man must 
be brave !—and confidence and courage began 
to glide in every heart. De Brassier was a 
consummate tactician. He struck the right 
key first. The imputation of cowardice lay 
against him—that was the first impression to 
remove—and he removed it. He then pro- 
ceeded thus: 

“You see what comes of not taking my 
advice. You remember what I said in the 
convention! Youremember what I told you 
about spies. Now you see who was right. 
Henceforth you wilt take no advice but mine. 
Had you minded me, this blood would not 
have been shed—those widows would not have 
been bereaved—these poor little orphans— 
ONI ” and overcome by emotion, he 
buried his face in his hands, and stood weeping 
long—while a cheer gradually swelled, and 
widened, and deepened from the crowd—and 
ended in one great overwhelming cry of “ God 
bless De Brassier.” 

De Brassier had touched the second key— 
having re-created a belief in his courage, he 
had to establish confidence in his wzsdom—his 
last sentences proved his INFALLIBILITY. Oh! 
cunning De Brassier !—while the poor people 
never once reflected that, like the priests of old, 
he had caused the fulfilment of his own pro- 
phecy! ‘The movement will fail!” and he 
took very good care to ensure its failure. 

His next task was to create confidence in 
his own power. Accordingly, he launched forth 
in a tremendous diatribe against the govern- 
ment, darcd, execrated and defied it,—and 
used language stronger than any that had been 
used by the convicted ‘‘rebcls.” He could do 
so with impunity—for the massacre had caused 


a re-action in public feeling—the middle-classes 
felt themselves safe, and sense of guilt and 
remorse at the needless wholesale brutality, 
began to steal over their minds. They trem- 
bled before history—perhaps unconsciously— 
and, with mean cowardice, tried to roll the 
blame off their own shoulders, on to that of 
the government and aristocracy. Every man, 
asked singly, expressed his abhorrence of the 


| deed—the individual voices soon amalgamated 


into a public opinion, and the government had 
the odium ofthe victory, while the middle-classes 
had the benefit. De Brassier saw this,—he 
knew that no middle-class jury would convict 
him,—the more so, as he had dissuaded against 
conspiracies and outbreaks, dispersed the great 
meeting on the Town Moor,—and now, while 
thundering against the government, repudiated, 
at the same time all attempts on life or property. 
Therefore, he knew that he was safe in using 
strong language. 

The government felt this also—they perceived 
the strength of his position. 

* That scoundrel is aclever fellow, after all 
—vwe shan’t get a jury to convict him!” said 
Lord Weather Cock. 

“ Buy him ”—said Sir Gaffer Grim. 

“ Pooh! Leave him alone, and he'll hang 
himself. Isee pretty plainly, there always 
will be a democratic agitation in this country. 
So much the better—its useful to play off 
against other parties—the only thing to be 
done is to keep a knave at the head of it, in- 
stead of an honest man.. He's a knave—the 
honest men are in prison, and detested by the 
people. Buy him—no! We'll allow him to pay 
himself out of the movement—that will do as 
well and save us money.” 

“ I dare the tyrants to touch me! I array 
the people against them! I will hurt this 
base, murderous faction in the dust! I pro- 
claim the new crusade! I stand here—and 
where are they? They know they have not 
the courage to raisea finger against my head ! 
Now, that we have purged the movement of 
spies, fools, and traitors, we are stronger than 
ever. Rally round me, I'll get you your rights 
in a twelvemonth, you shall have popular sove- 
reignty in six weeks. The government will 
be down in a fortnight. Down with the base, 
bloody, brutal, truckling, cowardly, sneaking, 
murderous, assassin, hellish ministers!” 

“ Hurrah!” roared the crowd. 

Having created a belief in his power, for 
which his impunity vouched——he had now to 
raise a desire for its exercise—recent massacre. 

This he did, by dwelling on them, heightening 
them, and firing a thirst for vengeance. He 
paraded the widows and orphans on the plat- 
forms—he published accounts of imaginaty 
horrors— dreadful as the reality was, he mad- 
it appear even worse, till the pulse of indigna 
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tion began to swell and throb through the 
working million, aud beneath its fiery beat, 
stagnatiou, and terror quickend into courage. 
Step by step, tone by tone, color by color, 
this mighty artist of insurrection wrought up 
the popular mind. ONE MAN AND A PEOPLE! 
As that solitary hand with light and easy 
finger touched each successive key of that 
vast instrument—the People,—the deepening 
cadence roared through a million tubes, echoing 
striking, and reverberating across the tcmple 


of society! Mighty musician—tremendous 
iustrument — that sounds the march of 
History ! 


ONE MAN AND A PEOPLE 5 


The embodied thought of the age, and the 
power with which it works! 

Unity of will—and universality of action. 

Such are the elements that alone cau carry 
Revolutions. 

Where the man is siucere, it is the People’s 
Revolution. 

Where the man is sordid, it is the Mars 
Revolution. 

But if the man is really great, his selfishness 
will consist in giving immortal glory to him- 
self by giving unspotted liberty to the world. 

Such men have been and are. 

One task more remained to perfect De 
Brassier’s victory :—he flew from prison to 
prison, from law court to law eourt,—helping the 


captives—trying to get respites, reprieves, | 


pardons, commutations—and in many in- 
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stances, backed by public opinion, he succeeded. 
Thus Latimer had been sentenced to banish- 
ment for seven years—he got the sentence 
altered to imprisonment for two. He hung 
like a terror over the judgement seats, he 
domineered over the judges,—he biassed the 
juvies—while, day by day, the pressure from 
without, encouraged by success, kept growiug, 
deepening, and gathering in his hands. 

Thus De Brassier stood forward as the 
relenting chief, who, when his rebellious children 
had got into disaster through disobeying him, 


interposed his strong arm hetwecn them and 
their oppressors, and savcd them from the 
ruin they had brought upon themselves. 

Admirable De Brassier!—he thus struck 
the last nails in the coffin of his rivals’ popu- 
larity. 

Once more De Brassier stood at the pcople’s 
head. Once more the movement began—but, 
this time, under altered circumstances. Before, 
it was De Brassier leading the people—uow i 
was De Brassier using them. 

The result of the mighty storm was not tho 
defeat of the people, but of De Brassiers’ rivals. 
It was not the victory of government, aristo- 
cracy or middle-classes, but of De Brassier. 

Armies had been put in motion, battles been 
fought, prisons filled, couvict-ships crowded, 
trade paralysed and a nation strick with terror 
and confusion, all merely to result in raising 
this extraordinary man. 

He is but half revealed yet, we now turn to 
new phases in his eharacter. 


Current Potes. 


T.—OUR MOVEMENT. 

CHARTISTS,—The questiou as to the future 
of our movement, is now fairly before you. 
Almost every locality in which Chartism still 
is organised, has called for a Convention ; not 
one (except one pothouse locality, and two 
others, in London) has pronounced against it! 

The Executive were ordered to call a Con- 
vention. They had the offer—they rejected it~ 
Our servants refused to obey us. 

They. have neglected to take waruing by that 
party iu Manchester which a year ago at- 
tempted to speak in the name of the Chartists 
of Mauehester, without really representing 
them. 

Then it was a loeal council that resolved to 
eall a Convention, when the vast majority of 
the Chartist body, said they should not. 

Now it is an Executive that refuses to call 
a Convention, when the entire active part of 
the Chartist body says they shall. 

Democracy—the will of the majority tri- 


umphed in the former case—no doubt it will 
in this. 

Meanwhile, the Executive take great credit 
to themselves, for struggling to get their debt 
paid. They are right in wishing its liquida- 
tiou—but there is nothing very surprising in 
it, when one of them claims eleven pounds out 
of it as secretary, and another a bill as 
printer. 

The question, Chartists, is now, I repeat, 
fully before you—what the Executive have 
refuscd to do—the Manchester Couucil, with 
the sanction of London, of the West Riding, 
and various important localities, is prepared 
to do. They have issued an address, asking 

| you at once to proclaim, whether or not you 
will forthwith scnd delegates to Manchester. 

“On your reply depends the fate of Chartism. 

J reecive Ictters from some localitics saying ; 

“we are in favor of the proposed Convention 

at Manchester—and would have passed a re- 

solution to that effect—but did not, sinee we 
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es 
are not in a position to senda delegate.” These 
letters are few, but I mention the fact to show 
that even in those localities that have not 
spoken out, the feeling is in favor of the mea- 
sure, 

Shall this feeling, for want of a trifling effort, 
for lack of a little organisation, be allowed to 
perish ? 

The odds against us, I admit, are fearful. 
Every “democratic” paper is against us. They 
insert the edicts of the present disgraceful and 
ridiculous Executive—but not one of them has 
inserted, though sent, the address of the Man- 
chester Council! We are being burked by 
“our owu ” press. ‘ Our” Exccutive is try- 
ing to crush us—“ our” papers are writin 
against us—falsifying us (vide the Ashton 
forgery), and just reporting that which can 
damage usin public estimation. ‘* Reyuolds” re- 
ports not atall, except that which is opposed to 
the present effort for regenerating Chartism. 
The “ Star” reports are one tissue of scanda- 
lous misrepresentations. And even our friends 
pursue a shuffling policy, more fatal at the 
present crisis than open enmity ! 

Perish the men who, in this extremity of 
Chartism, try to give it a death-stroke, by 
drawiug off its veterans to be the new recruits 
of quibbling chimeras ! 

He who now advocates a new move, is the 
assassin of the old. 

He who divides the weakened body more, by 
calling for a change of name, an alteration of 
details, or a new organisation, is a parricide 
of Chartism. 

Close your ranks—you who mean well by 
the people. The odds, indeed, are fearful— 
but we will face them, if need be, single-handed 
—and, what is more, not for one single moment 
do I doubt, or lave I doubted—we will beat 
them all. 

Let fall away what will—two things must 
remain : 

Tue CAUSE, AND A Few Men. 

In that lie the germs of governments and 
masses—aud in the midst of the surrounding | 
weakness and disunion, in the name of demo- | 
cracy, I hurl defiance at them all, open foes , 
and false friends alike— and tell them, the 
Chartist movement shall rise strouger than 
ever over their heads—the old, dona-fide, veri- 
table Chartist movement, and purged of the 
miserable shams that have deluded us, be- 
come the governing reality of England. 

There hes the gauntlet—now theu, for the 
fight. 


The following are the Chartist forces, avail- 
able for a fresh campaign,up to this date :— 
1. Manchester. 
2. Stockport. 
3. Rochdale. 
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. Ashton-under-Lyne.* 
. Staleybridge. 
. Padiham. 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
. South Shields and North Shields. 
. Darlington. 
. Halifax. 
. Huddersfield. 
. Midgeley. 
. Todmorden.t 
. Coventry. 
. Loughborongh. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield. 
Llanidloes. 
Merthyr. 
. Bristol. 
. Exeter. 
. Bridgewater. 
. Torquay. 
. Colchester. 
. Yarmouth. 
. Greenwich and Deptford. 
26. Finsbury. 
. Islington. 
28. Westminster. 
for all of which sce the ‘ Notes.” 

These have pronounced in favour of adhering 
to a stern, unflinching Chartist policy—the 
policy of which the gallant Manchester coun- 
cil is now the standard-bearer. 

These form the most important localities of 
England and North Wales. Besides these, I 
know that Newtown (Wales) is ready to 
march onward in the old Chartist ranks. That 
Leeds is imbued with the same feelings, is 
proven by the gallant stand they made at the 
recent middle-class meeting. Of the Potteries 
I cannot entertain a doubt—and I feel con- 
vinced that many places that are silent, like 
Hastings, Leicester, Derby, Cheltenham, Not- 
tingham and Barnsley, are stiil hearty and 
faithful in the cause, and need but the exam- 
ple of others to stir them into actiont. Nay! 


* The forgery signed Aitken is elsewhere ex- 
plained. See the wrapper of this number. 

+ Bradford is with ns, all except fifteen “ Finan- 
cial Chartists,” whose secretary is also secretary of 
the “ Financial Reformers.” The Demoeratic As- 
sociation of Bradford is with us to a man. 

+ To meet this, only one country‘locality (Keigh- 
ley indireetly) and three London localities have 
pronounced against the Manchester Couvention— 
bnt the value of the opinion of the three London 
localities will be seen by the following: the “ Ship” 
is a pothouse, aud honored by the special and fre- 
quent presence of Messrs, John Shaw and Thomas 
Martin Wheeler, now and late of the Executive. 
The ‘ City Locality” is under the special influence 
of the present Exeeutive, and in the John-street 
Locality Messrs, Bezer, John Arnott, John Milne, 
and H. T. Holyoake, (brother of the Executive 
member) have voted themselves in the right and all 
the Chartist body wrong. I mention this, lest it 
should be supposed that there is division and,dis. 
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See ae TES ha STA Se ee 
lovk at the weekly catalogue in the “ Notes.” 


Town after town is bursting into action that 
has been“dormant for years. There is indeed a 
glorieus resurrecti¢@n beginning in Chartism. 
Woe to the haud that throws a damp upon it. 
_ Scotland has nôt given a siugle sign. What 
incubus has been’ passing over its surface of 
late ? 

Now, my friends, I have given the above 
analysis of our present strength (and it is 
growing daily)—to show you that there is no 
need to despair of our movement—that it HAs 
the materials of power within itself. I am 
not led away, either by enthusiasm or obstinacy 
—I calmly calculate our materials, and the 
work we have to do—and I come to the con- 
clusion, despite all our foes, that we have the 
means of restoring our movement, and soon 
making it tell upon the destinies of England. 

It is folly to say, in the above catalogue, 
the organised Chartist ranks comprise but a 
few men. Grant it. But iu those towns 
there are masses of working-men, and those 
“ few men,” can, whenever the times warrant 
and demand it, move those masses. 


Such beiug our duty, and such our preseut 
force how can we best bind it into action? By 
establishiug a medium of intercourse between 
the localities by means of a Paper, and by 
bringing the localities together by means of a 
Convention. 

TLL WARRANT YOU, WE'LL FIND SOMETHING 
FOR THAT CONVENTION TO DO, that will pro- 
duce a practical result, and make it differ 
somewhat from its predecessors. 

If Chartism is to live and triumph WE 
MUST GIVE IT SOMETHING TO DO. 

The Executive say it shall do nothing. That 
is political death. Action is our political re- 
surrection. Aetion, then, must be given it—it 
must be setits work—and that work must lead 
to some immediate practieal result. 

But where is the authority to do this? Not 
in any individual—it rests in a Convention 
only. 
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would assemble with the sanction of the whole 
—and thus it would, in fact, be the entire 
Chartist body speakiug, aud no division could 
possibly be created. 

As to the paper, if you do not now, after 
the disgraceful burking of the Manchester ad- 
dress, and after the Ashton forgery, see its 
necessity, you never will. A paper we must 
have, and I think we shail. 

As to the Convention, 1, let every locality 
lose no time in replying to the questions con- 
tained iu the Manchester address. 2, Let those 
localities, that cannot senda Delegate, speak out, 
and express their opinions nevertheless—aud send 
them, not to the “ burking sheets,” but to the 
“ Notes.” 3, Let each locality communicate, 
uot only with the Manchester Couucil, but 
with those next around it. 

Where the secretary of the one locality 
does not know the name and address of that 
of the other—LET HIM WRITE TO ME, and I will 
send it to him. 

The case is now before you. 

Let us see who stands forward to help Char- 
tism.—Ernest JONES, 

P.S.— Let me again remind you of the im- 
perative duty of aiding Mr. O'Connor. Surely 
the Convention could do something in this 
matter also.—E. J. 


IL—fHE MILITIA BILL. 


Some people waut to make the Militia Bill 
the stalking-horse for a spurious agitatiou. 
Reware of such agitations. All the popular 
force is now wanted for the people’s cause. 
There is nothing more mjurious than getting 
up a fizzing agitation on every question that 
don’t concern us at all, and that ends in no- 
thing at all. 

They tell you to cry “No vote, no musket!” 
Don’t trouble yourselves. Nobody has been of- 
fering you the musket. It will be time enough 
to ery out when you have the offer. The Mi- 
litia Bill is to arm only the middle-class. “ No 
, vote, no musket ” indced! Take the muskets 


Supposing that but few delegate assemble— | at any rate, if they give you the chance—and, 
(and I do not doubt but what there would be | if you once get “ the musket ” depend upon it 


a good attendance), yet, even in case of but 
few assembling, let it be remembered those few 


union in London—such being not the fact—the mass 
of the Metropolitan Chartist mind is true and 
healthy, and the pernicious influence of a few pot- 
house leaders needs but to be obviated, to make it 
shine forth brightly in the coming struggle of demo- 
cracy. The pothouse has been the pest of London. 
In the “Chartist Reports” it will be seen that the 
Tectotallers have formed a Chartist locality in the 
‘Lower Hamlets—and that a new locality is forming 
for North London. Down with the Pothouse! De- 
mocraey is on the rise in the metropolis, both mo- 
rally and politically. 


the vote will follow pretty soon. 


T11.—TORY AND LIBERAL. 


The Tories are in—now beware of the mid- 
dleclass. Their game will be more easy than 
ever—and their stock-in-trade will be more 
plentiful. Had Russell carried his Bill, they 
would have been obliged to be more “liberal” 
than ‘he, in order to defeat his aristocratic 
“ Reform” Bill. (Never lose sight of this, 
that the struggle in Parliament is between 
aristocracy and moneyocracy.) Now, under 

| cover of tirades agains ( hurch, Lords, Pen- 
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sions, Taxation, Sinecures, Army and Navy, | “ Reform-Bills,” and the old game of efferves- 


Stores, &c., they can afford to be much less 
liberal—they have sufficient dust to throw in 
the popular eye. The rampant aristocracy 
being iu power for the moment will excite the 
people, fiery oratory against “feudal privilege 

will be launched from middle-class platforms 


cence, delusion, and treachery, played by the 
middle-class so often, may be played by the 
middle-class again. 

Howevrer—the people are warned. Let 
them remember this—Whigs and Tories, Con- 
servatives, aud “ Liberals,” are all Derbys to 


to tickle the popular ear—the people will be | the People. 


in a less calm and critical mood to analyse the | 


essons Trout BWistory, 


IIl.—THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS f 


OF SPARTA. 
(Continued from No. 44, p. 863.) 


The hostile powers stood balanced—dead- 
locked iu admirable equipoise—the lesser weight 
was made to weigh equal with the larger, 


through the superior management of Cleo- | 


meues., 

Meanwhile, time was fighting the battle of 
the latter. Illness, famine, and domestic 
troubles were imperatively beckoning the 
royal eagle backward from his prey. 

« Antigonus,” we are told, ‘“‘ was extremely 
dispirited.” Uuwilling to tarnish his military 
reputation by an inglorious retreat, he revolved 
ihe plau of moving to the promontory of He- 
ræum, from thence to transport lis troops in 
boats to Sicyon, and thus, eludiug the Spartan 
army, to enter Peloponnesus by the sexboard. 
But this required great time aud preparation, 
and these were just what he most lacked. 

While pondering his coursein this extremity, 
on the evening after his repulse from Lecheum, 
Antigonus was surprised by a visit of some 
friends of Aratus, who had come by sea from 


Argos, and told him, the Argives were revolting | 


Jrom Cleomenes! The king was invited forth- 
with to proceed to Argos by sea. <“ Aristotle 
was the author of the detection, and he found 
no great difficulty iu persuading the people 
into it, because Cleomenes had not cancelled 
their debts, as he had giveu them reom to hope.” 
(Plutarch.) 

Dearly had Cleomenes to pay for that one 
fault. Truly there is no halfway house on 
the road to democracy. Had Cleomenes been 
as democratic in Argos as he was in Sparta, 
treachery and rebellion never could have risen 
in his rear. What a lesson for the Leaders of 
Revolution ! 

Harr MEASERES STRANGLE WHOLE PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

Aratus, who had long takeu up his abode in 
the kings camp, immediately sailed to Epi- 
daurus with 1,500 men, whom Antigonus 
placed at his disposal. The command of the 


sea gave a fearful advantage to the Macedo- 
uians. It was only by a united population, 
ready to defend every point, that Peloponnesus 
could hope to remain intact. Aristotle, how- 
ever, did not wait for the coming succour, but 
assembled the townsmen, and, assisted by Ti- 
moxenus aud a body of Aclæanshe had brought 
from Sicyon, seized the town and attacked the 
citadel, in which Cleomenes had fortunately 
left a garrisou. 

The Spartan prince heard the fearful news 
of the outbreak about the second watch of the 
uight—shortly after Aratus had sailed with 
his reimtorcement. He instantly sent for his 
father-in-law Megistonus, “and, in an angry 
tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos: tor 


he it was who had principally undertaken for 


the obedience of the Argives, and, by that 
means prevented the expulsion of such as were 
suspected *.” (Plutarch.) 

The brave old man departed on his mission, 
resolved to retrieve his word or perish. He 
died fighting in the streets of Argos. 

Meanwhile the fatal news had spread amon 
the troops. aud got into Corinth. The whole 
city was in a ferment. Cleomenes tried to 
reassure the camp and town, by telling them 
it was only an inconsiderable riot that had 
taken place; but messenger after messenger 
kept galloping across the country telling them 
that his garrison in the citadel was hard 
pressed by the insurgents, and could not hold 
out much longer without succour. 

In this extremity but one course was left. 
With Argos in the hands of the Macedonians, 
his position on the frontier passes became use- 
less—Antigonus could enter Greece from the 
Tear, cut off his retreat, and by a few hours 


* Fatal oversight again! The privileged classes, 
when they gain the upper hand, ever expel in shoals 
those dangerous to their rule. ‘The People, in mis- 
taken generosity, let their foes remain in their midst. 
The remaining foe may play the surface part of 
friendship. The expelled foe at once must act as 
the open enemy. The former is generally fatal. The 
latter generally harmless. 
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march from Argos ravage Lacedemon itself, 
and besiege Sparta, defenceless and without an 
army, 

He was forced to retreat without even a 
battle. The whole advantage of his position 
was lost !|—Greece was open to the enemy— 
and the die of liberty was to be thrown between 
unequal forces on an open field. 

Scarce had Cleomenes decamped, ere the 
Macedonian march pealed victorious through 
the gates of Corinth. 

But the Spartan prince never despaired. 
With admirable skill and courage. he planned 
a sudden dash at the new stroughold of the 
enemy, Argos itself! a stroke Napoleon never 
equalled. Collecting his troops in haste, he 
procecded by forced marches, intending to fall 
on the city before Antigonus should have been 
able to reach it. He had the start by a few 
hours. On reaching the ramparts, he ordered 
an escalade without a moment’s delay—but 
the wily old Aratus was uot to be surprised. 
He had manned and strengthencd the walls, 
and the Spartans were repulsed. Meanwhile 
Antigonus was hastening across the country 
upon hisrear. The garrison in the citadel, 
however, still eld out—Cleomenes therefore set 
his troops to work at breaking open the vaults 
under the quarter of the city called Aspis, in 
which the citadel was situate, and then sud- 
denly emerging into the streets, like spectres 
from the bowels of the earth, his soldiers charged 
the astonished inhabitants, and formed a junc- 
tion with the garrison. The united force im- 
mediately sallied down into the city, storming 
several quarters, and Clcomeues ordering his 
Cretan archers to ply their bows, cleared the 
streets of the encmy, who withdrew into the 
palaces and temples. Argos was on the point 
of being wou—but, at this moment, Cleomenes 
who was overlooking the combat from an cmi- 
nence, “saw Antigonus descending with his 
infantry from the heights into the plain, and 
his cavalry already pouring into the city.” 
The obstinate resistance of Aratus had given 
the king time to arrive before the town was 
Jost. Cleomencs saw lis exhausted troops 
giving way before the overwnelmiug numbers 
of the king, fresh aud unfatigued—he felt it 
was impossible to maintain his post, and, 
sounding the recall, he collected his scattered 
forces, and retired along the walls on the one 
side, without loss, while the army of Antigonus 
was rushing in on the other through the gates. 

Dispirited, baftled, but unconquered, Sparta 
saw her gallant sons once more returmug 
home. And it too soon became apparent that 
Sparta would have nothing clse besides herself 
to depend upon in the coming struggle. For, 
no sooner had the sunshine of fortune faded 
from the flags of freedom, than the mercenary 
owns of the allies fell off one by one to Anti- 
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gonus. Each sought to make its own terms? 
and drive its own bargain. Greece was in her 
decay—the spirit of profitmongering selfish- 
ness had cankered her very core, and the old 
patriotism that once united every divergent 
interest against a common foe, uow truckled 
to the foreign enemy that the domestic rival 
might be crushed. 

A deep calamity now fell on Cleomenes. 
“ As he was marching home from Argos, mes- 
sengers from Lacedemon met him in the 
evening near Tegea, and informed him of the 
death of his wite,’—-the beautiful, the lovely 
Agiatis. So great had been his affection for 
her, even “amidst the current of the happiest 
success, he could not stay from her a whole 
campaign, but often repaired to Sparta.” Si- 
multaneously, public misfortune and domestic 
calamity broke over the head of the devoted 
hero, but both, by their dark framing, serve 
but to heighten the bright colors of virtue in 
which he and his were decked. With Spartan 
fortitude he bore the tidings manfully, “ spoke 
in the same accent: preserved the same dress 
and look ; gave his orders to his officers, and 
provided for the safety of Tegea,” 

The break-up of his home is told by Plutarch 
with such affecting simplicity, the nobleness 
of his family is so beautifully depicted, that it 
shall be given in the words of that historian : 
t“ Next morningCleomenes entered Lacedamon, 
and after paying a proper tribute to griefat home 
with his mother and his children, he applied 
himself to concerns of state. Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, agreed to furnish him with succours : 
but it was on condition that he sent him his 
mother [Cratesiclea] and his children as hos- 
tages. This circumstance he knew not how 
to communicate to his mother; and he often 
attempted to mention it to her, but could not 
go forward. She began to suspect that there 
was something which he was afraid to open 
to her; and she asked his friends what it 
might be. At last he ventured to tell her ; 
upon which she laughed very pleasantly, and 
said ‘was this the thing which you have so 
long hesitated to express? Why do not you 
immediately put us on board a ship, and send 
this carcase of mine where you think it may 
be of most use to Sparta, before age renders it 
good for nothing, and sinks it into tle grave /’ 

“When everything was prepared for the 
voyage, they weut by laud to Yenarus ; the 
army couducting them to that port. Cratesi- 
clea being on the point of taking ship, took 
Cleomenes alone into the temple of Neptune, 
where seeing him in great emotion and concern, 
she threw her arms about him and said ¢ King 
of Sparta*, take care that when we go out no 

* “King of Sparta!” not “my sou!” or* Cleo- 
menes "—to remind him in that hour of affliction as 
u son, of the duties he owed his cowiiry us a King. 
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one perceive us weeping, or doing anything 
unworthy that glorious place. This alone is 
in our power; the event is in the hand of 
God.’ 

« After she had given him this advice, and 
eoinposed her eountenance, she went aboard 
with her little grandson in her arins, and or- 
dered the pilot to put to sea as soon as 

ossible.” 

When in Egypt, hearing that the Aehzans 
were ready to make peace with Cleomenes, 
and fearing that the latter might hesitate to 
do so, on her account, out of fear of offending 
Ptolemy, she wrote to her son, to desire hiin 
“todo what he thought most advantageous 
and honorable for Sparta, and not for the 
sake of an old woman and a child, to live al- 
ways in fear of Ptolemy.” 
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Thus the happiest home in Sparta was 
broken up—and as Lacedwmon stood alone 
against a world—so Cleomenes stood alone 
among his people—desolate, bereaved, broken- 
hearted, but undaunted still. It is impossible 
for the reader not to sympathise with the suf- 
ferings and struggles of this gallant heart. 

The reader is now invited to consider the 
glorious last eampaign of Cleomenes, the mag- 
nifieence of his efforts, and their result After 
which he will be taken to the seat of the Pto- 
lemies, and have presented to him a pieture of 
royal depravity and courtly infamy, having, 
alas! too many parallels in modern history 
but almost unique as unfolding the doings of 
a kingly court in the olden time. 

Crowning the whole by this grand contrast, 
eoine the last fortunes of the hero, Cleomenes. 


Che Chartist Atobrutent, 


1.— HALIFAX. 


Ata meeting of the Council of this locality 
held at Nicligll's Temperance Ilotel, on Wed- 
nesday, February 25, the following resola- 
tion was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, “That this Couneil, (having 
seen the address of the Manehester Council , 
and having no confidence in the efficiency of 
the present Executive for conducting the 
Chartist movement, pledge itself to send 
a delegate to the Convention on the 5th 
of April, and to render it all the assistance 
in its power, 

Isaac Crisset, President, 
THomas Woop, Secretary, 
Tlalifax, February 26, 1852. 


I1.—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The members of the National Charter As- 
sociation of this place had their quarterly 
meeting on Wednesday evening, February 9, 


1852, in the Demoeratic reading-room, when } 


ihe following were eleeted to serve on the 
Council for the ensuing quarter :— 

James POWELL, 

Joser Dixon, 

Josran THOMAS, 

Gro. Grant, Treasnrer, 

Jonn Brown, Financial See. 

C. B. Kxrcnr, Corresponding Sec. 

No. 2., Lambton Terrace, Gateshead. 

The following resolution was moved and 
earried: “That the members of the Na- 
tional Charter Association of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne use their best endeavours to assist Mr. 
Ernest Jones to bring out his newspaper.” 


III.—LLANIDLOES. 


At a meeting of the Chartists of Llanidloes 
it was, after mature deliberatlon, unanimously 
resolved, “That we the Chartists of Lianid- 
loes, are of opinion that a thoroughly ncmo- 
eratie newspaper ought to be established 
whieh will be a faithful reflex of pure and 
nnalloyed Chaitist prineiples ; that we hail 
with pleasure and delight the idea of a 
Peoples’ Paper being started by Mr. E. 
Jones.” 

Good support will be given here to the 
Peoples’ Paper ; it will gain a larger cireula- 


| tion than any other in this town. 


| Joux Lewis. 
February 23, 1852. 


IV.—PADITIAM. 


At the meeting of the members of this 
Loeality it was unanimonsly resolved, “ That 
; we highly approve of the Resolution of the 
Manchester Council to forthwith snmmon a 
Convention, and support the same to the ut- 
most of our power.” 
BENJAMIN PILLING. 


V.—GREENWICI AND DEPTFORD. 


A lecture was delivered on Sunday last at 
the Walters Arms, Clinreh-street, Deptford, 
by Mr. Bezer, who was well received, and 
gave general satisfaction. Great sympathy 
is expressed for your effort to start the 
People’s Paper, and about 40 will become 
subscribers. 


Josera MORGAN. 
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VI.— FINSBURY. 


This locality met on Sunday, February 22, 
1852, Mr. Winmill in the chair. Mr. Butler 
reported from the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council. 

E. J. Loomes moved, “That a festival be 
held in the Finsbury Literary Institution on 
or about April the Sth, to consist of tea, 
conversation, and ball, in commemoration of 
the immortal and  never-to-be-forgotten 
Maximilian Robespiere.” Seconded by 
Mr. Keith. 

Moved by Mr. Butler, “ That the visiting 
Committee be re-organized, and every mem- 
ber be furnished with a book for the purpose 
of receiving contributions, &c., and have a 
list of ten persons belong to the locality re- 
siding in his immediate vicinity.” Seconded 
by Mr. Wheeler. 

Moved by Mr. Chinnock, “That a pla- 
card be hung up in the eoffee-room for the 
purpose of receiving contributions for Mr- 
E. Jones’s newspaper’ Seconded by Mr. 
Butler. 

E. J. Loomzs. 
Secretary. 


VIL—TOWER HAMLETS TOTAL ABSTI- 
NENCE LOCALITY OF THE N.C. A. 


After the address delivered by E. Jones on 
Wednesday last, a Chartist Locality was 
formed, under the above title. Last night 
the Council was appointed, and two delegates 
to the Metropolitan Delegate Council were 
elected. A series of meetings were arranged 
to be held at the Teetotal Hall, Royal Mint- 
street,—the first to be held on Wednesday, 
March the 3rd. 

M. A. HEATH. 

February 24, 1852. 

[Well done, Teetotallers of the Tower 
Hamlets. Raise Chartism from the pot- 
house, and we shall re-create the movement ! 
E.J.] 


VUII.— METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 

Sunday February 22nd. 
Fifteen delegates present. Mr. Farrali in 
the chair. Messrs. Bezer and Bryson handed 
in their credentials from the South London 
Locality, and took their seats. After some 
conversation the Council retired to the Hall, 
where an aggregate mecting of the London 
Chartists was held. Mr. Athol Wood was 
unanimously called to the chair. Mr. Osborn 
moved, Mr. Alexander Grant seconded, the 
following motion. ‘That in the opinion of 
this meeting it is expedient that a Convention 
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be forthwith called.’ Mr. C. F. Nichols 
moved and Mr. Leno seconded the following 
amendment. ‘That we abide by the decision 
of the Executive, ‘to call a Convention as 
soon as the debt is paid’; considering that the 
Executive are the only proper and legitimate 
officers to carry out the decision of Localities 
and Delegate Councils to that effect.” 

Messrs. Goodfellow, Bryson, Wheeler, Bezer, 
Knowles, Stratton and Finlen, supported the 
amendment, and Messrs. Bligh, Murray, Clark, 
and E. Jones, supported the original motion 
which was carried, amid much uproar, and 
coufusion*. The Council assembled again 
after the mecting and adjourned their further 
proceedings till Sunday 29th inst. 

J. WASHINGTON, Secretary, 


* The motion was carried by a majority of nine 
tenths of the meeting. The confusion was created 
by an attempt to side the resolution, by a motion for 
adjournment on the part of Mr. C. F. Nichoils, 
of the “ Financial Reform association.” 


oo 


IX.—NORTH SHIELDS. 


February 24th, 1852. 

At a meeting held in this Locality, on Mon- 
day Night, it was resolved that now we have 
settled our local pecuniary affairs, we pledge 
ourselves to assist in paying the debt of the 
Executive. 

Moved by William Mathwin, and seconded 
by Thomas Thompson: That as we consi- 
der Chartism to be without an organ, we do 
all in our power to assist Mr. Jones in bring- 
ing out the Peoples’ Paper, both individually 
and collectively, and that a committee be 
formed to collect funds to enable him to give 
publicity to it. The committee was then 
appointed, and consists of the following names 
James Price, James Wannan, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Robert Tate, William Mathwin. 

On behalf of this locality. 
Tuomas Tuompson, Secretary*. 


* An excellent address to the District, was also 
forwarded—we are obliged to omit it for want of 
space. Ep. Notes. 


X.—COVENTRY. 


February 23rd. 

Resolved.~-That Mr. E. Jones having ap- 
pealed to the Country on the necessity of 
establishing a Newspaper—that shall be a 
reflex of the democratic mind, and as he 
honorably proposes, after it has attained a 
certain circulation to remit 50 per. cent. of the 
profit for any purpose the Chartist body may 
think proper to apply it to, and as his views 
in the letters that have appeared in the Notes 
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on this subjeet are based on a prineiple of 
equity and justice, aud reflect credit on him as 
n demecrat—We the Chartists of Coventry 
hereisy resolve to assist him in such aadi 
undertaking by every means in our powcr—A 
Committee was chosen to solicit subsribers. 

Any loealities near Coventry willing to 
organise with this locality, are requested to 
address 

GEORGE FREEMAN, 
Coach & {lorses Yard, 
Musk Park Street,” 
Coventry *. 


* We are compelled for want of space, to omit 
the admirable address sent herewith. We will give 
it next week if possible. When the Peoples’ Paper 
is started—you shall not have to complain of such 
omission, Ep. Noles. 


XI.— YARMOUTII. 


February 24th. 
At a meeting of this Locality it was unani- 
mously agreed that—seeing the Northern Star, 
no longer advocates the eause of denoeraey, 
pledge themselves to use their best endeavours 
to support a Peoples’ Paper, under the sole 
guidance of Mr. IL. Jones. both in aiding the 
circulation, and subscribing to the Funds, it al- 
sofully agrees with the Manchester Conference 
and although notin a position tosendadclegate, 
we will assist in subscribing towards the 
expense. 
Yours truly, 
F. Frsuerr. Secretary. 
23, Row, Charlotte Street, Yarmouth. 


XIL—WESTMINSTER 
February 23rd. 1852. 


At the weekly meeting of this Locality, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adop- 
ted. Mr. James in the chair. Proposed by 
Mr. C Young, seconded by Mr. Ilarris, that 
3s. be sent to the Executive, completing our 
fair portion of the debt. 

Proposed by Mr. Henderson, seconded by 
Mr. Robins, that this Loeality approve of tlie 
resolution passed by the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council, on Sunday, February 15th, respecting 
the meeting of a Convention in Manchester, 
and instruet their delegates to support the 
same. 

Several members present took up loans for 
the Peoples Paper, to the amount sf £1, 15. 0. 


E. L. Cuarke, Secretary. 
Frederick Strect, Vincent Square. 


X1I].—BERMONDSEY. 


On Monday last, Mr. Ernest Jones lectured 
at the Paragon Chapel, Bermondsey New Road, 
to a crowded and delighted audience, on the 
Traitor of Franee, and the Freneh Invasion, 
Mr. Jones addressed his hearers in his usual 
eloquent and impressive style, the manner 
in which he exposed the Nephew of my Uncle 
being a perfect masterpiece of oratory. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously given to 
the lecturer, and also the chairinan, who 
announced that Mr. Jones would again favor 
them with a visit on the following Monday, 
March Ist. The meeting, which, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the Police, (who tore 
placards announcing the lecture) was the 
largest that has been held in Bermondsey for 
some time, then quietly dispersed. 

Joun Pearcy, Secretary. 


XIV.—CITY 


The following resolutions were passed at 
the above locality on the meeting nights of 
February 7th, 14th, 21st. Mr. Leno, president 
in the chair. 1st.—That we the members of 
this locality, think there is no necessity of 
holding a Convention at present. 2nd.—that 
when the sum of five shiilings shall be in the 
hands of the treasurer, the same shall be sent 
to the Mxeentive. 3rd—That this locality 
feel satisfied with the policy of the Executive, 
and sineerely hope that they will continue to 
urge upon all Chartists, the necessity of paying 
off old debts before fresh liabilities are 
incurred. 4ih.—That Mr. Farrah, be instrue- 
ted to purchase one hundred tracts of the 
Executive, entitled— what is a Chartist.”’ 

F. FARRAH, Secretary. 


XV.—JOHN STREET. 


On thursday evening last, a special meeting 
of this Locality, was held mn the Coffee Room 
of the Institution, John Milner in the chair. 
Charles Murray reported the proceedings of 
the Metropolitan Delegate Council. Ernest 
Jones was invited but did not attend. 

On the motion of Messrs. H. A. Ivory and 
A. T. Holyoake the following resolution was 
adopted with one dissentient; “That the 
meinbers of this locality highly approve of the 
poliey of the Executive, in not calling a Con- 
vention until the debt duc by the Association 
is liquidated, and we instruct our delegates, 
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(Messrs. Ernest Jones and Charles Murray,) to 
do their utmost to rescind the vote alrcady 
passed by the Metropolitan Delcgate Council 
relative to holding a Convention in Manches- 
ter, as they have supported such a resolution 
contrary to the opinions of this locality.” 


The} sub-Secretary was then instructed to 
forward the above resolution to the Democra- 
tic Journals and four shillings having been 
voted to the Executive, the meeting adjourned 
to Tuesday evening, March 2nd. 

Joun ARNOTT. 


Che Cozoperatibe Atobement. 


DROPPING-WELL OF FALLACY. 

By eternal dropping the surface-doctors 
think to wear out the rock of truth. We tell 
them it is a rock of adamant, not of sand- 
stone ; and their false counsel will yet flow 
harmless across the public brain, leaving 
no trace behind. A 

Our friend, Gerald Massey, in No. 4 of the 
Friend of the People, has an attack on the 
vicws of this Journal, which he designates as 
“ Notes of Exclamation to the People.” 

He therein tells us that ‘‘ co-operation is 
the immediate necessity.” 

Pursuant to the delusion under which the 
school to which he belongs labours, he looks 
on co-operation as the means, instead of 
sceing init the end, le tells us, again and 
again, associative Jabor will free the English 
working-classes from the tyranny of capital, 
and obtain for them political power and 
social freedoni. 

He tells us in the article alluded to above : 

“ IFe have to produce for ourselves, instead 
of paying to society 800 p. c., to be allowed 
to producc. We have to reconstitute society 
on such principles as shall render the fruit of 


a man’s labor, the natural reward for his i 


toil.” 

Just so. But how is this to be done ? 

“This can only be done on the principle 
of co-operation,” says Mr. Massey. 

We say, it can be done only by obtaining 
political power, which will give us a chance 
of “carrying out” the principle of co-opcra- 
tion. 

Now, let us see who is right—Mr. Masscy 
or the “ Notes.” We nuccd not use any ai- 
guments of our own—Mr. Massey convicts 
himself. Thus it is, where unthinking, well- 
meaning enthusiasts Ict themselves be dragged 
through poetic misis to the contemplation of 
the stern realitics of life. 

Co-operation is to liberate the pcople. 
Well, let us lcarn from Mr. Massey its 
chances of so doing: 

“We,” says he, “arc the real masters of 
the situation, the rulers of the world ?” 

“ The monied power of the middle-classes” 
says Mr. Massey, in the same article. He 


even says, “They would rather go for a Re“ 
public than touch the present relations o 
capital and labour.” 

Well, then, this power, co-operation, is to 
upset—-Mr. Massey tells us,—and cp-opcra- 
tion, ke adds, alone can do it. 

But, a few lines later, he tells us of “ the 
despotism of gold.” that by giving unlimited 
sway to capital, in its murderous warfare 
with labor, LABOR MUST BE CONTINUALLY 
BEATEN—the weakest must go to the wall;’’ 
(the very words in the “ Notes;”) ‘it isa 
battle-field where it is death to the weak, 
and victory to the strong! And labor is 
Ever the weak—capital xver the mighty.” 

Very good, Mr. Massey !—vcry true! But 
if “labor must be continually beaten—if the 
weakest must go to the wall,—and if labor 
is ever the weak,’’—what chance has your 
co-operatiou. 

Co-operation! Why you yourself tell us 
association is impossible: ‘ Under the iron 
regime of feudalism the crushed slaves could 
make common cause, for they were one in 
| their misery. They could unite against their 
| oppressors with a kind of neutrality. Bur 
| THIS TS IMPOSSIBLE WITH THB TYRANNY 
| WE ARE BENDING OUR NECKS TO.” 

Pretty generals you: must be, then, to at- 
tempt an impossibility ! 

So much for a specimen of logic and poli- 
tical economy! Now, we have ever said that 
co-operation would prove the salvation of 
society, but that co-operation was impossible 
until the people were possessed of political 
power, because the political monopoly back 
up and fenced round all the social monopo- 
lies,—-because you could not get at the social 
evil, until you had broken down its political 
rampart. As though Mr. Massey’s previous 
admissions were not sufficient, what does he 
say in his two last paragraphs: “ The monied 
power,” he tells us, “has all the organized 
forces of society at its disposal, and then, 
while it sets at work its million machines of 
torture to rack and wound, to pinch and pull, 
State-craft and law support it, thc priest 
blesses it, and the soldier cnforces its inevi- 
table decrees.” 
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Yes—there you have it! Political mono- 
poly is the great obstacle to social frecdom.— 
By political power the middle-classes prevent 
your social emancipation. As a proof of it, 
Mr. Masscy tells us that “they seck further 
political power to enable them to stave off 
the social Revolution, which is inevitable.” 

Yes! and if political power in the hands of 
our encmics prevents our social revolution, 
surcly political power in the hands of our 
friends will BRING IT ON. 

Oh, fricnd Massey, tuinK before you 
write, and do not thus practically protest 
against the first Ictter of your name !—that 
political power is the only means to the social 
end, is thercfore admitted. Then, political 
organization is the only means to political 
power. Political organization is casy,— 
whereas, as Mr. Massey has conceded, against 


his will, co-operative union is, in the loug | 


run, impossible. In his own words, “it is 
only a struggle to get a little farther back 
from the devouring jaws of capital, our des- 
traction being only a question of time.” 

He tells us, “under the iron regime of 
feudalism the crushed slaves could make 
common causc,’’—so theycan now. But they 
were wise enough then to combine “ politi- 
cally.” They have now a far greater power 
for political organization. Armies are not so 
large—ignorance is nct so great—prejudice is 
not so strong—despotism is not so united— 
and political liberty has made a vast advance. 
The facilities are greater now—political or- 
ganization, then, conquered what little there 
exists of social right, shall we be fools enough 
to throw away the superior means we now 
possess—to ucglect the safe, cheap, and easy 
path of political power, for that which the 
writer tells us is “impossible !” 


1].—CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION, 

A little time ago we said in the “ Notes” 
that the rich were the enemies of the poor, 
and wouid prevent the spread of co-operation. 
Mr. Vansittart Neale said, in reply, the rich 
were the fricnds of the poor, would help on 
co-operation, aud we should shortly see this 
done in Parliament. Mr. Slaney’s partnership 
measures have been scouted in the House. 

So much for the rich, Who was right, 
Mr. Neale ? 

I11L—THE PROFITS IN LABOR. 

Mr. Masscy says, co-operation will enable 
the people to recover the 200 p.c., which he 
states tliey pay to the capitalist for the right 
to labor, because “ our first step in co-opera- 
tiou recovers to us the profits of capital, and 
previous cash of mastership.” 

So it would, if the capitalists were sudden- 
ly to vanish from the field. 
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DUT YOU FORGET COMPETITION. 

Your co-operation is something like per- 
petual motion. It is perfect in theory; it 
would work well, but you forget the friction ! 

You would have to pay the 800 p. c. still, 
only in another way. The capitalist com- 
petes with the co-operator. He does so by 
meaus of machinery aud surplus labor. In 
the mutual lowering of priccs, implied in 
competition, all the advantage is on the mas- 
ter’s sidc, for he, j 

1,—Lowers the earnings of his men, but 
you lower your owu. His profits remain, 
perhaps, the same—vour’s must fall, for every 
reduction made you take direct from your own 
profit. ; 

2,—By lowering the wages of his men, he 
not only guarantecs himself against loss, but 
he prevents you from gaining strength. By 
impoverishing the marketable labor he prc- 
vents its emancipating itself by the sub- 
scription of co-operative capital, and prevents 
its helping you by buying your goods, for 
he diminishes the purchasing power of the 
class in whom you have alone to rely for 
customers. 

3,—He forces that surplus labor to buy of 
him instead of you; for its extreme poverty 
obliges it to buy in the cheapest market, and 
that is his. , 

4,—By machinery and the monopoly of land 
he keeps that surplus up. Without machinery 
you cannot compete with them in cheapness. 
But with your small capital how can yon vie 
with him in machine power? And, if you do, 
if you employ great inachine power, you cut 
your own throats in another way—tor you 
employ so many less men—you take all the 
fewer from the labour-surplus, and it is just 
the labour-surplus that enables the capitalist 
chiefly to destroy co-operation. 

Is it possible that these self-evident propo- 
Sitions should fail to strike every one? You, 
therefore, DO pay ihe 800 per cent. for the 
right to labor—the only difference being, that 
you pay it in a different form. 

In the one case you have low earnings in 
the shape of wages—in the other you will have 
earnings equally low in the shape of profits— 
and in either casc, the result remains the same, 
while, one by one, your co-operative ranks are 
thinned, your firms find, one by one, they can 
no longer make the returns equal the expenses, 
they cannot sell as cheap as the capitalist, 
they can therefore no more command the mar- 
ket, their co-operative fires die out in quick 
successicn, stores aud mills close over their 
deluded votaries — and the great ruin will 
stand bald, naked, and despairing in the 
streets. 

May posterity forgive the men who now 

abet the fallacy ! 
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Conttiental Pates, 


I.—CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENT’S 
LETTER.—ROYAL MURDERS RE- 
VEALED.—LOUIS NAPOLEON’S RE- 
VENGE. 

The war-ery in England appears to be 
pretty nearly over ; bnt if it is believed, on j 
aeeount of this, that Louis Napoleon had 
really paeific intentions, this would be a sad 
mistake, I happen to know, from a source 
which admits of no doubt as to its authenti- 
eity, that Louis Napoleon himself has stated 
he would in a very short time march against 
Belyium, and ayainst the Grand Duchy of | 
Baden. Whether this would not lead to a 
war with England, remains to be seen. So 
inueh, however, is eertain that there can 
be no question as to the warlike intentions of 
the would-he Emperor, and even less as to 
the necessities of his position, driving him 
inevitably to hostile aggressions and attempts 
at conquest. 

As to the Grand Duchy of Baden, the 
hostile intentions of Louis Napoleon recall an 
affair whieh some fifteen or eighteen vears 
ago made a great deal of noise all over 
Europe. Everyone has heard of Caspar 
Hanser, the youth that was brought up in a 
dark hole in an unknown place, and when 
arriving at manhcod brought in a mysterious 
manner to Nurnberg, where he was ahan- ! 
doned to his fate. Who was this Caspar 
Hauser? No other than the hereditary 
Prince of Baden, the son of the Grand 
Duchess Stephanie. And the Grand Duehess 
Stephanie is the nieee of Napoleon’s first 
wife, the Empress Josephine, who, herself, 
was the grandmother of Louis Napoleon. 
The Grand Duehess Stephanie thus is Louis 
Napoleon’s aunt, and he and Caspar Hauser 
zre cousins. The eause of the mysterious | 
abdnetion of the infant Prinee was the 
desire of a eourt party to bring to the 
throne the present bastard-branch of the 
Grand Ducal family. The baby was carried | 
off to the Blaek Forest, and the Grand 
Duchess was assured that she had given 
birth to a still-born ehild ; but she was never 
allowed to see it. The parties eonneeted 
with the abduction never were authorized, 
nor had they the eourage, to kill the boy ; 
and thus he was brought up in the manner he 
Himself has diseiosed. The places of his 
coufinement were various, the last near Lau 
fenburg on the Rhine. When the unfortunate 
youth was restored to human gociely, the 


restless investigation instituted by several 
philanthropists, and partieularly by the eele- 
brated legist, Feuerbach, soon led to some 
traee of his origin. A number of intrigues to 
get him out of the way having failed, at last 
the parties connected with this inferna- 
scheme were obliged to send an assassin- 
who stabbed him. Feuerbaeh, who, never- 
theless went on with his researehes, had 
just hit upon the right clue to Hauser’s 
origin, when he, too, died,—as his family 
believe up to this day—poisoned. 

The Grand Duchess Stephanie, however, 
very soon had fonnd means to proeure proofs 
which convineed her of Hanser’s identity 
with her long-lost child. She had long ago 
kept entirely aloof from the Court of the 
bastard nsurper, and shown the party in 
favour that she merely waited her time to 
take revenge. Ever since Louis Napoleon’s 
first election to the Presidency she eame 
over to Paris as often as possible, and urged 
her nephew on to revenge her on the infernal 
plotters that had destroyed her child. There 
is no doubt now that Louis Napoleon will 
very soon give her that opportunity. What- 
ever pretext there may be given for a war 
with Baden, the revenge for Caspar Hauser 
will be the cause uppermost in the mind of 
the Freneh President, who, in hundreds of 
eases, has shown strong family feelings, and 
who eonsiders himself as the natural protec- 
tor of everyone eonnected with the blood of 
his great uncle. Thus, history will offer 
anothet example of one seoundrel being 
punished by another. 


LEGALITY AND DEMAGOGUISM. 

Cuaprer 1.—Hungariau and Freneh Re- 
volntions. Their causes and effeets. 

Cuaprer 2,—The French Revolution in its 
real bearings. The groundwork of German 
Revolutionary movements, historieally illus- 
trated. 

CHAPTERS 3 and 4.—A complete history of 
the Austrian Revolution, yct nnknown to the 
British reader. 

I.—UNGARY AND FRANCE, 
TUE MIDDLE-CLASS SYMPATHIES IN ENG- 

LAND,—THE CHARACTER OF THE HUNGA- 

RIAN MOVEMENT. 
By J.G. E. 

Whoever has witnessed, and refleeted on, 
the conduct of the middle-class in this town 
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—the metropolis of the world—on those 
two memorable days—the 10th of April, 1848, 
and the 3rd of November, 1851, must lave 
been struck with the remarkable difference 
in the disposition of the middle towards the 
working class. Both days were distinguished 
by large gatherings of the metropolitan oper- 
atives,—a__ political demonstration was ap- 
pointed on cach; but on the former the en- 
tire bourgeoisie was enraged against the prole- 
tarians, while on the latter the bulk of the 
middle-classes were aidcrs, abetters, and up- 
holders of the working-man’s demonstration. 

On the former occasion the entire middle- 
class press inveighed against the working- 
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reforms were introduced—who, as dictator of 
his country, carried on a bloody war against 
the degitimate king, and finally caused him 
aud his heirs to be deposed for ever. 

_ Thus far the working-class paid homage 
to a man who represents a revolutionary 
principle ; but this revolutionary principle is 
not their own—it is the principle of their 
present oppressors. It is the principle 
which brought about, and legalized, the revo- 
lutions of the seventeenth century in this 
country, and that of the eighteenth, in France. 
The working-men of London, therefore, did 
not go to Copenhagen-fields as a self-organi- 
zed political party—as a body who repre- 


men, denounced than as demagogues, anar- | sented the rising element of this country— 
chists, incendiarics, and plunderers,—while ; they went as good, well-disposed, and peacea- 


on the latter, the Liberal papers eulogized 
and praised them. What a vast difference 
there was in the appearance of the streets 
through which the respective processions pass- 
ed! On the one day business was suspended 
—the doors were carefully locked and bolted 
—the Bank of England fortified—other im- 
portant buildings filled with soldiers and 
policeinen—the public thoroughfares thickly 
lined with shop, and house-keepers, holding 
the law of peace, order, religion, and property, 
corporified into a picce of wood, in the right 
hand, ready to knock the poor man’s brains 
out, if he should show himself obnoxious. 
The faces of these heroes manifested an aw- 
ful expression of fear and horror, mingled 
in many instances with a taint of cowardice. 
On the other, the streets were ornamented 
with flags, and crowded with jolly and tri- 
unphant-looking spectators of all ranks 
glorying in the fun that was going on. 

Why the middle-class evinced such a differ- 
ence of disposition on those two occasions is 
easily explained. In 1848, the metropolitan 
proletarians intended to carry a petition of 
the working-men of the United Kingdom to 
parliament, praving for their political enfran- 
chisement. They marched for the interest 
of their class—they marched as politicians, 
as an oppressed order, who loudly demanded 
admission into the body politic, and a share 
in the administration of the affairs of the 
kingdom. Hence the fear of the préfit- 
mongers—henze-the arming of the shopocracy 
—hence the denunciations of the press. 


The meeting in Copenlagen-fields was, as. 


far as political principles are concerned, to 
say the least of it, au open. contradiction to 
the one on Kennington-common. On the 
3rd of November the working-inen went to 
welcome a powerful advocate of a political 
principle from abroad. They went to adinire 
and worship the leader of a bourgeoisie revolu- 
tion, under whose administration sweeping 
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bic wages-slaves, paying homage to an ad- 
vocate of middle-class institutions and the 
rule of capital. 

Here, then, lies the secret whence pro- 
ceeded the difference in the middle-classes on 
those two memorable occasions. Moreover, 
Kossuth, the hero of the 3rd of November, 
1851, had emphatically declared that he 
would accept no party demonstration, and it 
was only when he was assured by the General 
Committee that the intended demonstration 
was to be no demonstration of the working- 
class as a political party, i.e., that those who 
took part in it would sacrifice; for the mo- 
ment, their partial class interest, and by the 
advice of his Manchester-school circuit, that 
Kossuth consented to receive the demonstra- 
tion. Thus the affair was got up with thie 
sanction of the middle-class radicals; and 
the workivg-men met, because their antago- 
nists had no objection. After all, ihere was 
distrust in the camp. There was a ghost he- 
hind the curtains—a faint shadow of socialism, 
which was expected to manifest itself at 
Highbury Barn, where the féte closed with a 
banquet. The allies of the day who had 
severally been invited to partake of the 
finishing banquet, had no pluck or inclina- 
tion to mix with the Highbury Barn orators, 
and ,listen to their speeches, harmless as most 
of them were. Some of these champions of 
liberty did not even thiuk it worth their 
while to apologize, while others, of home as 
well as foreign breed, condescended to send 
some paltry excuse for thcir non-appearance ; 
but present were none ; and Dut for the oc- 
casion of the day, the whole of the middle- 
class press would have pronounced anathemas 
against the speakers at Ilighbury Barn, as 
some of the more reactionary actually have 
done. 

But let not the reader imagine that we 
find fault with Kossuth because he is a 
middle-class revolutionist. Var from it, On 
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the contrary, we are well aware that a mid- 
dle-class revolution in Hungary is as great 
a step of progress as proletarian revolution in 
England. We are aware, too, that this will 
yequire all the forces that Hungary cay mus- 
ter for the battle-field of social and political 
progress ; and we are convinced that sueh an 
acquisition is the highest point that any 
nation can accomplish under the same, and 
even a somewhat higher, degree of civiliza- 
tion than the Hungarian. 

What we find fault with, is Kossuth’s re- 
fusal to accept a demonstration of the working 
men, iu which they would appcar as a poli- 
tical party. Who were the men that con- 


tinually surrounded him during his stay in. 


this country ? Were they men who repre- 
sented all the different ranks of English- 
men, who, in their colleetive capacity, con- 
stitute the English nation? No. They 
were men of a political party—leading poli- 
ticians of the mill-owners—the Liberals and 
the Radicals. Why did he not object to 
their demonstrations ? They are a political 
party. There were neither Free-trade Tories 
nor Protectionists among them, who are an 
integral part of our nationality. Because 
they are men of his own ereed ; and more 
than that, they are in power—ihey are the 
soeial and political rulers of the State. lt 
would, therefore, have been an insult to 
Kossuth’s partizans, had he permitted the 
wages-slaves in his presenee to inanifest poli- 
tical sentiments at variance with theirs. 


Kossuth’s professed republicanism does by 


no means alter his charaeter as a bourgeoise 
politician. ‘The history of modern revolu- 
tions gives ample proof that no legitimate 
Monareh or King, who claims a crown by 
divine right, is fit to become a constitutional 
Monareh to his own people, much less to a 
natioun whom he may consider to be foreigners. 
The battle of the bourgeoisie against absolut- 
ism must be fought out under republican ban- 
ners,since the rich constitutionalistsare neither 
willing uor able to fight out their own quar- 
rels, and the poor cannot be sufficiently 
roused to fight for them, withont destroying 
the throne itself, and annihilating monarchy 
in all its ramifications. This was the ease in 
the first French revolution. In ’92, when 
matters grew from bad to worse, when the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Austria, 
had eompleted their military preparations, 
and aunounced by their instrument the Duke 
of Brunswick, that their armies were ready 
to invade France—to restore the King his 
legitimate, divine, and aheient rights, and 
that every town, village, and hamlet, the in- 
habitants of whieh should dare to oppose 
them, should be levelled to the ground,—the 
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constitutionalists began to grow timid—they 


deserted the field of aetion, and the poor 


‘under the republican banner had to step in to 


repel the invasion of the German despots, and 
exterminate their aceompliees at home. The 
republic of ’93—the .reign’ of terror—was 
necessary for the safety of France. The eon- 
stitution of 91 had modified and reduced 
the prerogatives of the crown, deprived tlc 
feudal aristocracy of their privileges; and ci- 
vilized the clergy. The safety of Franee de- 
pended on the adhesion of the old powers 
to the new state of things ; but those powers 
were neither willing to adhere, nor to obey, 
nor toremain quiet. In their eyes the revolu- 
tion of ’89 was but the work of a set of de- 
signing demagogues, who in an evil hour had 
dared to Jay hands on everything that was 
good and holy, Finding Louis XVI. too irre- 
solute to proceed to extremities, the nobility 
in conjunetion with the dignitaries of the 
church, protested and conspired against the 
revolution ; and when they found that this 
was unhceded, they emigrated wholesale to 
invoke the German tyrants to lend military 
aid, which was but too readily granted. The 
camarilla in the Tuilleries was intimately eon- 
nected with this treachcrous movement, and 
Louis XVI had too much hope in the seheme 
to put a stop to it, and too much fear of the 
eonsequences to countenance it openly. 

On the other hand, the Assembly of ’89 
had been too much in need of the popular 
support against the reaetionists, and had 
readily assisted in arousing the revolutionary 
spirit of the masses by meetings and procla- 
mations, but more particularly by their 
phrases of equality. In the constitution of 
91 these lofty declarations were answered 
by a system of exelusion, by indirect election, 
and a direct tax-qualifieation for the suffrage. 
This electoral law offered nothing to the 
poor that could have indueed them to fight 
for, and yet the masses were the principal, rf 
not the only power that could effectually 
oppose the reactionists;,and without their 
aid France must have fallen a prey to the 
despots. This madé the Republie indis- 
peusably necessary. The men of ’89—thc 
framers of the constitution, iost the eonfi- 
denee of the masses, in the same degree as 
the conflict grew nearer ; and when the 
battle actually commenced they had to leave 
the stage—the King was taken prisoner, aud 
the Republic—that form of government for 
whiel the masses were willing to fight out 
the quarrel—was proclaimed. But it was 
not the good which that republic really did 
for the masses that induced them to risk 
their lives for it. It was the imagination, 
the illusion, and the hope of what might be 
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aceomplished under this form of government, 
that roused the people to action, and filled 
them with enthusiasm. ‘The impressions 
which the young Republic made upon the 
people, together with the enthusiastie lan- 
guage and exalted phrases whieh aeeompanied 
its proelamation, were sufficient to make the 
sons of toil, rush to arms, and brave the 


danger, When the reactionists at home 
were cxterminated, the despots abroad 
defeated, and the revolntion secured, 


the bourgeoisie re-appeared on the stage ; 


ealumniated, abused, and beheaded men who | 


had been the leaders of those who did the 
dirty work for the capitalists, the revolu- 
tionary popnlaee were butchered in the 
streets, the veil which concealed the middle- 


class charaeter of the Republie was torn | 


asunder, and the clectoral law of ’91 re- 
established in substance. 

The Hungarian struggle of the present day 
is similar ta the French of last century. The 
only difference is, that the French had a king 
of their own, while the King of Mungary is 
considered a foreigner. Like France—Hun- 
gary must become republican hefare she ean 
subvert absolutism. This will be no difti- 
culty, as no elass in Jlungary is particularly 


attached to the House of Hapsburg, and j 
Kossuth’s being in favour of a Republie will | 
tend to prevent a collision between consti- | 


tutionalists and re;mblicans, which oceasioned 
mneh intestine strife among the cucmics of 
absolutism in Franee. But whether Jungary 
will go on smoother, when absolutism is de- 
feate aud her independence is established, is 
a inatter of speeulation. We do not believe 
that the proud magnates will quietly surrender 
their predoniinanee to the bourgeoisie. They 
lave already shown symptoms of resistanec, 
whieh resistance will certainly become more 
vigorous when the foreign foe is vanquished. 
The future Ilungarian Republie will surely 
require some extreme measures against aris- 
tocratic eonspirators ; but whether Kossnth 
will be able to maintain his leadership during 
such a crisis remains to be seen. 

The first aet of the revolution Kossuth has 
condueted with skill and sagacity. Like all 
mortals he has made some mistakes; but 
on the whole, he is one of the most elear- 
sighted politicians who held an official posi- 
tion in the revolutions of ’48 in the different 
countries. Tle could distinguish the mo- 
ments of action, and was not afraid to act 
when it was necessary, and moreover his 
measures were always to the purpose. But 
all this gives him no right to stigmatize the 
doetrines, and inveigh against the principles 
of politicians in the most civilized conntries— 
principles for the growth of which the Iun- 
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garian soil will be too uncultivated for years 
to come ! for they are the result of that state 
of society which Kossuth is anxious to estab- 
lish in his own country. Iu this respect 
Kossuth has put himself on a level with his 
most inveterate enemies—the Emperors of 
Prussia and Austria, who have, from their 
point of view, as much right to stigmatize 


| his politieal principles as he has to inveigh 


against the principles of the proletariat in 
the most civilized countries. 

Ever since the Russian army invaded Hun- 
gary, the Liberals and Radicals in this country 
have assiduously denounced the Russian as 
well as the Austrian Government for their 
tyranny and treason. They have made long 
speeches, and written elaborate articles, to 
prove the legality of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion; but they have never mentioned the 
treachery of the bourgeoisie. They have 
seized upon the effect and ignore the cause of 
Hungary’s disasters. 

Now as to the legality of the Hungarian re- 
volution. How did it begin? Austria, or 
rather Metternich, had for several years been 
combating the bourgeoisie elements—little as 
they were represented—in the provincial 
diets. The expenditure always exceeding the 
income, and Metternich not thinking it safe to 
levy taxes without some appearance of legality, 
appealed to the provincial diets for supplies, 
whieh, having no control over the public 
money, refused his propositions, Thus mat- 
ters stood, when the revolution of February 
broke out, whieh, like an electrie shock, 
spread over the whole continent, excited and 
eneouraged the discontented and oppressed 
nations of Germany, Italy, &c. The people 
of Vienna revolted against the government. 
They were successful, and Metternich, in 
whom the whole power of the Austrians 


| was centred, had to fly; with his flight all 


the chains and fetters which held the Aus- 
trian empire broke asunder—the authorities 
were powerless. Under this state of things 
Kossuth appealed to the youth of Presburg, 
and formed them into a National Guard. 
Public inectings were held, and the Austro- 
Hungarian cabinet resigned. Upon this, 
revolutionary measnres were passed in the 
diet, everyone possessing property to the 
amount ot 300 francs became an elector; serf- 
dom, and all feudal servitude, were abolished ; 
those of the serfs who held land from the 
nobles were made free proprietors of such 
land on indemnification being voted to the 
nobility—on the payment of which perhaps 
no Jew would lend a sixpence—and all those 
measures which are generally prominent in 
a hourgeoise revolution—as liberty of the 
press, trial by jury, &c. A popular adminis- 
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tration, i.e. a bourgeois cabinet, was also 
formed, of which Kossuth was a member. 
The magnates having no chance of resistance, 
did not impede these proceedings. A depu- 
tation was sent to Vienna to lay these resolu- 
tions before an idiotic King for his sanction. 
Besides, the students and the revolutionary 
populace surrounding the palace were ready to 
assault it should consent be withheld. There 
were ininisters sprung from the barricades 
who had scarcely entered oftice—the Court 
was disconcerted—Italy was in open rebel- 
lion—the whole of Germany stood in arms 
against her potentates—we ask was the Court 
of Vienna iu a condition to withhold its 
Sanction for a moment? No! yet this very 
same sanction is all that our bourgeois— 
radicals, and Kossuth himself can bring for 
ward to prove the legality of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

Now let us look at the counterpart of this. 

In France the stock-jobbers and fund- 
holders had the nation in their pockets. 
Some of the Liberal members of the second 
chamber began to agitate for reform. 
told the manufacturers and shop-keepers 
that the franchise was too limited for France, 
and proposed an extension. The class ap- 
pealed to responded cheerfully to the proposi- 
tion, but the working-men were excluded from 
the reform meetings because they had prin- 
ciples of their own which the bourgeoisie 
hated as much as Old Nick hates Kossuth’s. 
When the chambers, met the stock-jobbing 
majority in their address to the King, com- 
plaincd of the reform meetings, and called 
the promulgators of them “ malcontents” 
and disturbers of the public peace. 
this Odillon Barrot, the chief of the reform 


banquet movement, announced that a reform ; 


banquet should be held in Paris. The 
Government prohibited it, but Barrot was im- 
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held in spite of the Government. He shrunk, 
however, when the hour arrived, but it was 
too late. The excitement in Paris was such: 
that the Government thought it proper to 
call out the military and the National Guards. 
The National Guards, contrary to Louis 
Phillipe’s expectations, were favorable to the 
reform movement. Louis Phillipe was indif- 
ferent. The proletarians of Paris, like, on 
a later day, the people of Presburg, took ad- 
vantage of the situation, and made a revolu- 
tion. Before they laid down thcir arms, they 
demanded that the Republic should be pro- 
claimed, and the rights of labor guaranteed 
by the State. A Provisional Government 
was formed, which guaranteed this demand; 
but the working-class trusted too much in the 
honesty of bourgeois republicans, and could 
only bring two members in the Provisional 
Government who were likely to defend their 
interest. These two members were Louis 
Blane, a negociating Socialist, and Albert, a 
working-man himself. 

Now look at the two pictures. The popu- 
lar Cabinet in Hungary consisted of Liberal 
aristocrats and bourgeois radicals. The 
French Provisional Government consisted of 
bourgeois republicans, and advocates of 
working-men’s principles. The Hungarians 
compelled a crowned idiot in an hour of des- 
pair to sanction their—for a scini-barbarous 
country—really revolutionary measures. The 
French proletarians demanded a concession 
from the bourgeoisie, which the whole country 
heard, and nobody protested against, a sanc- 
tion of far more importance than that of an 
idiot,—yct the one movement is called legal, 
because it is a middle-class moveiment—the 
other is called demagoguisin, because prole- 
tarians forced a concession from their ene- 
mies. The condition of France requires a 
proletarian revolution just as much as Hungary 


moveable : and announced that it should be | requires a bourgeois revolution. 


Chartis and Morus, 


Why does not the Chartist organization 
progress? Why does not success attend 
our efforts ? Why, hecause its toue is too 
low—its standard fixed in the dust. Good 
government cannot be established without a 
corresponding progress of morals amongst the 
people. Reformers cannot he consistent in 
Reform, except they reform themselves. 
‘They cannot lead the people except they 
are themselves in advance. The acquirement’ 
and distribution of justice is inseparably 
linked with the acquirement of a just system 


of morals, and its universal diffusion among 
all ranks. There can be no real reform where 
there is no consistency in morals—drunken- 
ness, cursing, swearing, and low conversation 
in our political meetings. Such things are 


j contrary 30 right reason, degrading to the 


individuals, and destructive to the success of 
our principles. Which, in the name of com- 
mon sense, would be the elements ofa govern 
ment formed of the materials of a “ pot- 
house” and ‘‘ ale-house bench-ethics ?” Can 
it stand ? Assuredly not. Such a govern- 
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ment will contain within itself the germs of 
its own destruetion. Jead the people it will 
not—nor can. We must then seek for a full 
development of the individual, in both leaders 
and followers. Can we eonsistently censure 
others for their politieal and soeial vices if 
we wallow in our own. Chartism must 
represent the best intelligence, and the best 
morals of the people ; it must lead in moral- 
as well as in polities. Chartism is in the 
dust, and she cannot rise without the ener- 
getie action, and the vigorous union of the 
best moral forees of the eountry. 

What is if that produees that want of rec- 
titude and honesty in the peoples’ leaders, 
but a lack of sound moral prineiple. The or- 
ganization of men is so eonstituted—is of 
such a nature that cxeept we fully develop all 
our faeulties—the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual, we cannot possess a balance of the 
charaeter, without whieh a firm adherance 
to rectitude and virtue is nearly impossible. 
What we have to do, then, is to cultivate 
ourselves—acquire knowledge on all subjeets 
—establish schools and elasses, and thus 
form the rear-guard of the intelligence and 
progress of the people. 


| 
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Of all kinds of knowledge requisite for man 
to learn and aequire—a knowledge of our own 
nature is the most indisputably neeessary. 
To know how to govern well and legislate truly, 
we must understand the nature of the people 
we have to govern. Study then the laws of 
your nature, physical or mental. Understand 
the laws of physiology andmiud that you may 
kuow how to govern and elevate the minds of 
your fellow-countrymen. This will lead to 
unity, unity will lead to aetion—and action 
to suecess. We cannot fail if we act upon this 
principle—we have already in our cause the 
broadest principles—let us add these to the 
highest morality, the best regulated moral 
powers; and we shall, by a law of nature, 
attract the best and most talented to our ranks. 
This will weaken the ranks of Corruption, and 
place impugned Chartism as the most moral, 
most intelligent, and most powerful movement 
of the age—as it should be, and as by God’s 
help it must be. 

Let every true and veritable Chartist ponder 
these hints over in his silent moments—and if 
he find them true—deeide at once and put 
them in praetice without delay. 

J. Woop, Member of the N. C. A. 


Eomaws TWirongs, 


A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tuer Worxine-MaAn’s WIFE. 


Il.—Tue Youne MILLINER. 


Iil.—Tur Trapresman’s DAUGHTER. 


IV.—Tser Lapy or Titre. 


Boox 3.—Tuz Trapesman’s DAUGOTER. 


X.— SOLITUDE. 

In a lonely cottage situate on a green un- 
dulating rise that overlooks a northern lake, 
dwelt a broken-hearted woman: blighted in 
childhood, overshadowed in girlhood, and tied 
in her womanhood to a human eating and 
sleeping maehine, ealled man by courtesy; 
Laura mourned a lost life, a wasted heart, a 

- buried intellect. ‘That whieh might have 
adorned and blessed socicty was squandered 
upon nothingness, A buried gem—but unlike 
the diamond—that lives on, bright through 
eternity, and may be discovered once—she 
died slowly, to pass away unknowu, un- 
mourned, unnoticed. 

After poing through the routine drudgery 
of a Londan Tradesman’s wife for some time, 


her health failed, growiug weaker every day, 
but doeile, patient, meek, and uneomplaining, 
Laura had been taken by her husband to the 
uorth. Mr. Elmore, of a pursy, indolent and 
sleepy habit, though by dint of plodding 
method, an excelleut man of business, disliked 
trade, from innate laziuess—and being, as sueh 
men are, unainbitious of cither great wealth, 
power, or distinctiou, threw up his active 
share in the establishment of Cheapside, as 
already stated—and assuring to himself an 
affluent eompetune, bought the eountry resi- 
dence of a decayed Cumberland squire, on the 
banks of Windermere. 

There he lived in the most utter monotony 
~—driving about his farm, cating, drinking, 
Sleeping, riding a rough-back pony, talking 
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little, thinking not at all, associating with no 
one, and growing more corpulent and redfaced 
every day. 

To his wife he was no companion—a few 
gruff words was all he vouchsafed her from 
morning to night, and these were merely as to 
household matters—dinner especially. 

Thus Laura lived. For a few months after ‘ 
Edward had parted from her, she received 
letters from him,—letters in which his very 
soul was painted in words of fire—but in 
which the language of virtue and respect was 
never overpassed. She replied.—Whoever has 
known what the prisoner feels when expecting 
and receiving in his silent cell, a letter from 
one he loves without there in the wide world, 
may picture Laura’s feelings when the letters 
of Edward came, though few and far between, 
to tell her far, far away in the noisy whirl- 
pool of life some one still understood her, 
loved. her, cherished her, for she too was a 
poor captive, in a mental and moral prison, 
among those beautiful, lonely, mournful hills. 
Whoever has known what the prisoner feels, 
when expecting and not receiving, in his silent 
cell, a letter from one he loves, may picture 
Laura’s feelings, when week fled after week, 
month glided after month, and no tidings 
came of Edward. For she had made a sweet 
habitude of expecting and receiving his letters. 
They came, by a tacid understanding, at al- 
most stated intervals, and their advent was 
an era to look forward to. Was he no more? 
or had the vision of glory been realised, and 
had he forgotten the violet, Love, before the 
sunflower, Glory? Yet, every successive letter 
he sent, had seemed to grow sadder and more 
desponding. Laura wrote to the last address 
he had given—she wrote again—and again— 
and „each time her words grew fonder and 
more passionate. But no answer came! Her 
pride did not take fire, as it would have done 
in common natures, but her sorrows sealed her 
heart ; she wrote no more! 

The cause of the mutual apparent silence is 
soon explained. One day Mr. Elimore found 
a letter addressed in his wife’s hand-writing 
to Edward [renton, lying waiting for the post. 
Curiosity prompted him to openit. He read 
enough to convince him that a secret attach- 
ment existed between the cousins. Ellman 
was not jealous—jealousy would have been by 
far to laborious a passion for him—(from the 
same reason he was moral,—for vice was 
fatiguing)—but he did not like, as he was 
afterwards heard to say, any other man to 
meddle with his business or interfere with his 
property, and therefore determined iu putting 
a stop to the intercourse. Averse toa “ scene,” 
as such men always are, he took no notice of 
the circumstance, but quietly ordered the 
servants that all letters toorfrom Mrs, Ellman, 
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should henceforth be brought to him. The 
mandate was obeyed, and not divuleed—for 
Mr. Ellman was master there, and all knew it. 
No one need wonder that neither Edward’s 
nor Laura’s mutual letters ever reached their 
destination. When, at last, the correspondence 
gradually died off and ceased, Mr. Ellman 
chuckled to himself at his skill and tact. 
“ Other people,” he said “ would have made a 
disturbance, I have done the thing more quietly 
and ten times more surely. They hate each 
other now. Heigho! John! when will dinner 
be ready?” One link Laura ‘still sought to 
cherish: it was recollected years afterwards 
that she evinced great anxiety in inquiring 
after all new works, and the names of their 
authors. She would buy them, but after turn- 
ing the first few pages, would throw them aside, 
in disappointment, as though she could tell at 
once, they were not written by the hand she 
sought. Mr. Ellman forbade books being 
brought tothe house. “ They feed her roman- 
tic folly!” he said—and the harmless comfort 
stopped. 

Deprived of her chief solace, the only im- 
pulse that stirred the dull stagnation of her 
life, Laura sunk rapidly. Her only comfort 
now was, in the long summer evenings, after 
dinner, while her husband was sweltering 
asleep on his arm-chairin the dining-room, to 
glide out through the flowery casement on 
to the little terrace that lay before the 
cottage. 

Thence she could see the sun setting in his 
splendour beyond the hills—the beautiful hills 
that ranged away, tier after tier, with their 
soft undulations of woodland and village, 
and farm, and the threaded silver of their 
thousand streams, like pervading sympathies 
binding the various scenes and interests of life 
—and here and there collecting in a broad, 
bright lake, like tributary greatness gathering 


into glory. 


And there she would stand, the cool breeze 
fanning her hot, thin cheek, and the glow of 
eve deepening its hectic to angelic brightness. 
The eye could range farsouth for many, many 
miles, and there she would stand, gazing away 
over that wide expanse, all vibrating and glow- 
ing as it lay beneath the tremulous purple of 
sunset,—to where remote and unseen Cities 
roared with their living whirlpool, and think 
of Edward, away amid the turmoil, and the 
passion, and the strife. 

And then she would sigh once more: “ he 
can spread his wings, and fly forth into the 
sunshine of the word—but I? ” 

Alas ! How little she knew ! 

Yet, with the noble faith of woman, whose 
love is a religion, she never doubted of his 
constancy. 
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XI.— PILGRIMAGE, 

When Edwards last attempt at fame and 
life had failed, that brave spirit sunk at last. 
One only hope he cherished—to see Laura 
and die! 

Alas! Heavily the darkness had come down 
upon him. At the same time that his efforts 
to achieve distinction had grown morc hope- 
less, the impulse ceased that spurred him to 
renewed exertion—Laura’s letters ceascd. 

“ Forgotten !’”’—he murmured. 

Truly man loves not so truly, so religiously 
as woman: Edward doubted—Laura doubted 
never. 

* To see Laura and die!” was the last im- 
pulse of his life. But how achieve it—Laura 
was three hundred miles from London—and 
he was penniless! His sole and every exertion 
now was, to obtain money enough to make the 
pilgrimage to Cumberland. He set about this 
with an untiring fixity of purpose that would 
startle any superficial mind. “To see Laura 
and die!” was his first word in the morning 
when he went forth on his day’s quest. “ To | 
see Laura and die!” was his last word at 
night, when scanning his day’s work. 

Nothing did he shrink from stooping to— 
except dishonor! He ran about the streets, 
that kingly intellect, that might have shaken 
thrones, on the meanest, humblest errand— 
he weuld hold a horse—he would call a cab— 
he would beg at the rich man’s door—but he 
never failed or flagged, it was ‘‘To see Laura 
and die!” Spurned, maltreated, abused—eveu 
imprisoned once as a vagrant—with the strong 
faith of the undoubting martyrs, he pursued 
his object. Sometimes he obtained work— 
sometimes he sought charity—but still he 
worked on and on—and nearer to his object— 
while strange mockeries of life came checquer- 
ing across his path. 

One day he had been holding the horse of a 
gentleman who had dismounted at a book- 
seller's. The rider remained long inside—and , 
on coming out, stood on the pavcwent for some 
minutes deeply absorbed in reading a book he 
had just purchased. 

Edward read the title, ‘“‘Sackroy, or the 
Border Robber.” It washisown! He could 
not resist the impulse of saying to the rider, 
as the latter mounted and gave him a six- 
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peuce, ‘The work you are reading, sir, is 
mine !” 

“Your's !—what do you mean ?” 

“I wrote it—and the manuscript was stolen 
from me.” 

“The follows mad!” said the rider, and 
spurred his herse away. 

In heat, and frost, and rain, that brave, 
heroic beggar might have been seen roaming 
through the streets of London, with his stern, 
wistful face, plying his unshaken purposes. 
None could think, when he sued the penny 
from the hard reluctant hand, what was his 
holy, mournful object—the giver thought it 
was the craving of willing idleness or unsatis~ 
fied vice, for the poisoning dram or the un- 
earned loaf—or at least, the strife of the un- 
willing idler under the mere brute impulse of 
hunger-—but of nights, when the outlaw stag- 
gered homeward to his lair, or to his homeless, 
shelterless, hiding-place, he would count his 
gain, and stinting his craving famine, breathe, 
“ Some miles nearer to Laura and to death !” 

A year had passed thus—and yet the beggar, 
from all the overfiowing wealth of London, had 
not gleaned enough to pay his fare down to 
the north. He felt his life sinking—his hour 
approaching fast—he counted his treasure—to 
him priceless—those brown, dull, sordid’copper 
coias, that to him were to open the gates of 
parbdise in death, and wreath the most beau- 
tiful fiower of life around his dying heed ! 

He fonnd his horde would suffice to maintain 
him for some days—and, weak, failing and 
prostrate as he was, he determined on walking 
the distance from Loudon iuto Cumberland. 

Last pilgrimage of the devotee, setting forth 
to see the shrinc of his saint before he dies. 

It was a day of early autumn when the 
weary, haggard wanderer, commenced ‘his 
task. The sun was shining brightly —the 
birds saug cheerily among the crisp leaves— 
the first bracing chill was fresh upon the 
morning air, brisk herald of the coming wiu- 
ter—the sheaves still clustered here and there 
along the fields, the gay poppies and dahlias 
sparkled around the cottages—and as he 
climbed the northern upland, and London, 
a its cone of smoke, sank down behind 

im. 
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The Rondon Council. 


Mr. O’Connor, and THE CHARTER—CHAR- 
tist Morats.—Middle-class Meetings—The 
Trades. 

We urgently point the attention of the entire 
Chartist body to the important aspect Chartism 
is assuming in the metropolis. 

Less than three months ago, the resurrec- 
tion of Chartism began in London. At that 
period an aggregate meeting of the London 
Chartists was called on the requisition of the 
Finsbury locality, and at that meeting the 
formation of a Metropolitan Delegate Council 
was resolved on. 

Since then, the Council has regularly met 
and we request particular attention to its 
constitution and its labors. 

At first, the number of Delegates were but 
few,—since then, they have been gradually 
rising, till they numbered eighteen at their last 
sitting, and new localities are in course of 
formation. 

The Council was determined to start from 
aright basis and give the cause at once a 
healthy tone—it therefore resolved, and nearly 
all its resolutions have been passed with al- 
most perfect unanimity. “ That the Chartists 
of London would countenance no franchise 
measures less than the People’s Charter— 
would adhere to the principle and name of 
the Charter, and prevent to the utmost the 
Chartist movement from being made a tool 
for class purposes, in the hands of any other 
party.” 

This was a decided protest against that 
vacillating and dishonest policy which has led 
some to think they could reconcile a contra- 
diction,—run with the hare and hold with the 
hound,—be a middle-class liberal and a work- 
ing-class democrat at the same time. The 

ood result of the principle laid down by the 

ondon Council has at once become apparent 
—+the talk of joining or supporting the middle- 
classes on any basis short of the Charter, has 
ceased in the metropolis, and nothing but or- 
ganisation is now wanting to render the gallant 
stand made at the Finsbury, Marylebone and 
Southwark meetings, prove victorious, and to 
show all other classes, that the working-classes 
are the most powerful Reform party in Eng- 
land, and the only one in whose hands the cause 
of progression can or shall be trusted. 

The Council has not been unmindful of this 
fact, that it is of no use to lay down a princi- 
ple, unless you also construct the machinery 
to carry it into practice—an4, therefore, at its 
last sitting, it appointed an Observation Com- 
mittee, ‘to watch the proceedings of the | 


— 


Middle-class Reformers in the metropolis, and 
elsewhere, with a view towards taking such 
steps as may eusure a truc representation of 
the feelings of the working-meu of London, 
relative to the franchise and the rights of the 
laboring-classes, so as to prevent the democratic 
mind of this city from being falsified and mis- 
represented at the public meetings of the Bour- 
geois Liberals, and so as to ensure the at- 
tendance, at the same, of efficient speakers on 
behalf of the people, and to render it impos- 
sible for the opponents of democracy to put 
down the free expression of opinion.” 

_ While thus remodelling and strengthening 
the organisation externally, the Council have 
not been unmindful of the still more impera- 
tive duty of purifying it within—of raising the 
morals of Chartism—the following resolution 
was unanimously carried :— 

“That this Council countenance no locality 
that shall be formed in future, which shall 
hold its meetings at a Public House where 
spirituous liquors are sold; and that it use its 
best endeavours to induce existing localities to 
change their place of meeting where so held.” 

The effect of this, too, has already become 
visible. Three new localities have already been 
formed under the auspices of this council, 
short as the time of its activity has been—one 
of them is held at a Temperance Hall; the 
other two meet at temperance houses. Under 
the old system there would have been three 
more pot-houses growing rich on Chartist 
money, and impoverishing Chartist morals. 

The result, too, of ceasing to cringe to the 
middle-class, of no more crying out “we are 
so weak, we can do nothing without the mid- 
dle-class,”—has caused the London working- 
men to turn their eyes to that quarter where 
their real strength lies—their own order. 
They have seen that the principal source of 
failure or of weakness lies in the apathy or 
neutrality of large portions of their class— 
the aristocracy of labor, and the trades. Ac- 
cordingly they have called a series of meetings 
among the trades, inviting their attendance. 
That attendance has been excellent. The 
barrier of antipolitical prejudice is breaking 
down—and at the close of one of the meetings a 
locality was formed by acclamation, consisting 
chiefly of the laborers out of employment, 
on occasion of the struggle of the iron- 
trades. 

Thus it will be seen that, based on the 
grounds of truth and principle, the London 
Council has been developing a consistent series 
of measures, each one bearing on the other 
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—all tending towards our great object—policy, 
that if uniformly carried out through the 
country, will soon place the Chartist body in 
a position to carry everything betdreit, dnd, be 
it said in sober conviction, without any false 
hope-—of decidedly quietly, and ‘tertainly es- 
tablishing the Charter in a very short period 
of time. 

To enable the country to pursue such a 
united course of action, tle Council have’ ad- 
vocated the only consistent means—a CoN- 
VENTION. 

- To enable those organised to spreadorganisa- 
tion by spreading the knowledge of its existence 
and its progress, the Council have advocated 
the only’ consistent means: A PEoPrE’s 
PApER. 

This is the policy that will save the move- 
ment: we want the unicn that will ensuré the 
policy; and the press that will cement the 
union. 

The Council further resolved an immediate 
preparation by the best practicable means, for 
the anticipated General Election, and when we 
state that the London Council represents a 
larger amount of reorganised Chartism, than 
has been known in London for years, that its 
organisation is growing daily, and that it re- 
presents also the yet unorganised Chartism, 
of London, as witnéss the crowded attendance 


and sympathy at every meeting it has called’ 
we think nothing more need be said to show 
the importance and trustworthiness of this 
body: ; 

ae its meeting on Sunday the 29th ult., it 
further took the initiative in organising the 
performance of a duty that has,long been ih- 
cumbent on every honest Chartist—ay, of 
every honest man—that of rendering assist- 
ance to Mr. FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 

We will say nothing under. this head, since 
the resolutions passed at the (acne for 
themselves. We will merely direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to those resolutions—and 
caution the friends of Mr. O'Connor and the 
Treasurers of the localities from entrustin; 
funds for his assistance in the hands of any 
private individual, other than the General 
‘Treasurer, and through him, the Trustees, who 
shall have been elected by the entire Chartist 
body. 

This is important, if you mean Mr. O° Connor 
to derive the benefit of your efforts. 


OBSERVE!!! Rra the resolutions re- 
ferred to in the report of proceedings. of. the 
Metropolitan Delegate ouncil, under the 
head of “.Chartist Reports,” at page 906 of 
this Number. 


Current Potes. 


I._THE CONFERENCE OF THE 
MONIED INTERESTS. 

Brother Chartists,—A glorious resurrection 
has taken place. In the: preceding paper you 
informed how organization has been progress- 
ing in London; it is now my proud duty to 
point out the fruits of the spirit it has 
awakened. 

The political conference of the monied inte- 
rests has been held in St. Martin’s Hall—and 
despite every attempt at stifling and burking 
the expression’ of workingmen’s opinions, it 
was a Chartist Conference, led by professing 
Chartists hostile to the Charter ! 

Scarce a speaker rose, from Hume, Thomp- 
son and Fox, to Reverend gentlemen in black 
and white, who did not rush forward with 
ludicrous anxiety to assure everybody he wds 
a thorough Chartist, and even went beyond 
the Chartists themselves. It was truly 
amusing how they all tried tocatch and flatter 
the Chartist party, by paying the most religious 
veneration to the Charter. 

Thus, the Chartist name has obtained a 
universally recognised publicity,—the Chartist 


solemn public recognition of their truth—in- 
stead of being ashamed to becalled a Chartist, 
every political reformer rushes forward with 
ludicrous eagerness, to christen himself, with 
‘the popular and honorable namie—~—and now, 
at last; the Chartist Body have taken the 
publicly recognised position—as being one of 


| the great legitimate reform parties of the 


country—as being by the confession of the 
middle-class leaders; THE ONLY ONE that 
marches on the path of principle, and truth. 

Now then ;—after this triumphant result, 
—after this long expected, long sought victory 
—who is now talking of ‘ta change of name ”— 
of “ a new organization ?’—wha is now telling 
us “the old movement is dead,’—that ‘any 
attempt to galvariise the dry bones of a worn 
out past” must be a vain folly? “ Dry bones !” 
No! it was living heart and brain that stood 
forward in St. Martin’s Hall! Flesh and 
blood, solid, strong, healthy and energetic! 
It was the old ring of the true metal at the 
Conference and at the meeting—and though 
our enemies got their miserable tools, working- 
men hired to stab’ their brothers—though 


principles have obtained a full, complete and | they tried when flattery “failed by insulting 
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Chartists to provoke Chartists to insult in 
turn—though a Holyoake at last revealed his 
inward bias, and did his little best to crush 
the moveinent that had welcomed him with 
honbrable, manly confidence : — victorious 
Chartisin rose triumphant from the trial—and 
turned the middle-class conference into an 
overwhelming manifestation of Chartist 
principle and Chartist power. 

Remember, Chartists : Now to change our 
nhame—now to give up our organization for a 
new one, is to abdicate the position we have 
at last achieved—and to present a disorganized 
mass to be played upon by designing and 
professing friends out of the middle-class, in- 
Stead of a rising phalanx, flushed with a new 
victory, and confident from old campaigns. 

new organization?—a new name? 
“ Democrats”—perhaps, which may mean 
anything or nothing—instead of Chartist, 
which lets us know what we mean and mean 
what we know. 

Ah! my friends! I told you not to despair 
of Chartism—I told you not to doubt, or hesi- 
tate, or fear—I told you we should rise, more 
strong than ever, if we did but keep true in 
the hour of darkness—and you see how con- 
stancy is rewarded—Chartism is soaring up 
again with magical but safe rapidity. 

At neither conference nor moeting did the 
monied-reformers attempt to defend their own 
measure, except on two grounds. Ist.—that 
it was the only compromise they could get all 
classes to accept. 2nd.—that it was, in reality 
the Charter, or something very like it 

, The first position is disposed of by the words 
of its advocate Mr. George Thompson, who 
‘told us on both days : 

*< Tf the working-classes were united—they 
could carry anything—they were invincible.” 

Then of course, they can carry the Charter. 
_ It is further disposed of, by the second 
assertion ” 

«“ That the Financial Association’s” scheme, 
IS universal suffrage, or something very like 
it.” 

_ If so,—if it is (mark! IF), and since they 
proclaim this,—whiat is their objection to at 
once using the words—universal suffrage. 

The objection is that they know it is not 
anything likë ail enfranchisement of the 
‘working-classes—and that thcy do not intend 
anything of the kind. But mark the, misera- 


ble self contradictiéus, they tell us in one. 


breath—“ that the working-classes if united, 


can ‘get aitything they like. in ce get 
manhood suffrage is just—that their measure 


is manhood suffrage (with an exception of | 


250,000 out of 6,000,000)—and that manhood 
sufrage i intipossible to be obtained.” What 
do you say to that for a specimen of logic? 
‘Can those men mean what they say, or know 
what they mean? 
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„Now, let us analyse if their measure is so 
near an approximation to manhood suffrage 
or not: > ah 

I stated at the conference, and repeated 
at the meeting :—“ that there were but two 
interests in this country—those of apital and 
of Labor, Theformer being divided between 
the landed and the monied interests—the lat- 
ter having the bond of solidarity by the 
brotherhood of toil. That I saw but two 
classes—rich aud poor. That these two inter- 
ests—Capital and Labor—were hostile to each 
other, under our present social system—and 
that, therefore any measure which enfranchised 
the employing classes without enfranchising 
also the employed class, was a, re-actionary 
measure of class legislation, Their measure 
did so. It enfranchised 3,000,000 including 
the present constituency—arnd left nearly 
4,000,000 unenfranchiséd. What kept those 
4,000,000 out of the franchise—their riches ? 
No! their poverty. What placed thosc 
3,000,000 within the franchise? Their 
poverty ? No! their riches. What was class- 
legislation ? The rule of the rich over the poor. 
Their measure, then, by giving the franchise 
to those among the richer half of the people 
who had not got it yet, and withholding from 
the poorer half, capped the climax on class- 
legislation, for it completed the mastery of the 
one class over the other. Therefore, imstead 
of being a “step in the right direction,”—it 
was a step in the wrong,—because it strength. 
ened the power of a hostile interest—it arme 
our enemy, but left us still disarmed.” 

In reply to this, Sir Joshua Walmsly stated 
“that the number of houses in the unite 
kingdom, was 4,380.000. That the number 
of inhabitants was 27,450,000. That, there: 
fore,the male adults were under 6,000,000 ; 
that, thus, only 1,200,000 would be disen- 
franchised—and that he believed, after all 
deductions, the number would be only 250,000. 
Therefore, what was the usc of quarrelling 
‘about such a trifle?” Just so—what is the use 
if only 250,000 will remain disenfranchised, 
why outrage justice, principle and humanity, 
for such a trifle—why quarrel—why not at 
once say “manhood suffrage?’ Why, 
Sir Joshua? Because you know Your facts 
are false—that I am right, and you are wrong 
—and now] will proceed to prove it to you. 

In the first place, as to your 4,380,000 
houses, these don’t mean 4,380,000 house- 
holders. The rich aristocrat and moneymonger, 
have generally two or ‘three country-seats 
each, besides town minsions, shooting-boxes, 
and fishing-lodges. They don’t under-letthem 
—but keep them to their,own use, at different 
times of the year. The rich money-monger 
the same, the wealthy tradesman the same, 
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in a minor degree; and even the well-to-do 
shop-keeper has his business in town, and his 
box a little way out inthe country. A pretty 
good round deduction from your number of 
electors must come here. Then there are 
widows, unmarried women, minors, &c.; as 
occupiers of houses to be deducted—and the 
houses that are put down as “ inhabited,” but, 
which are for sale or empty, and moreover 
the houses that have changed owncrs during 
the required years of registration—all which 
deductions will not take less than 1,500,000 
from your fancied catalogue of “ house- 
holders.” 

Nay! more: the “ census” tells us, in pro- 
portion to the increase of the population, 
there were 200,000 fewer houses in 1851 
than there were in 1841! A pretty franchise 
that, which grows smaller fas the populatiou 
grows larger! It is true that, when calculat- 
ing the male adults at 7000,000, I did not dwell 
on the wholesale death and flight of 1,600,000 
people from Ireland alone !—but I still affirm 
that I am right in stating that your reform 
measure will enfranchise but 3,000,000, inclu- 
ding the present constituency. Does it enfran- 
chise household servants ?*. Does it enfran- 
chise soldiers, sailors of both navies,— 
“paupers,” or “tramps ?’—and the poorest 
need the vote the most. Does it enfranchise 
the surplus population, that the surplus-labor 
and the hnnt for work, hurtles to and fro 
from pillar to post—an unstable swarm, ban- 
died about by capital in the social deserts of 
our modern Egypt ? And since your Capitalist- 
Reformers monopolise the means of work, since 
you can therefore drive them from parish to 
parish, and as fast and as numerous as you 
please—since your measure demands long 
residence in the same spot—how many millions 
will you not keep driving to and fro in migra- 
tory flocks ?—so it is now—how much more 
willit not be then—when competition increases 
the labor-surplus grows—and it becomes 
your interest to prevent the permanent resi- 
dence of your slaves? 

Who is right now, Sir Joshua? What 
becomes of your 750,000? Why, army, and 
navy, and paupers treble the amouut alone ! 
Yet, knowing this, vou can tell the people 
such deliberate fallacies. Now, as to the 
seven millions of male adults. Sir Joshua 
admits that there ate six million families in 


* Sir Joshua Walinsly seems to think it don't at 
all matter to keep domestic servants without the vote 
“ because they are so entirely under the control of 
their masters.” That's the very reason they should 
have the vote, protected by the ballot, to prevent 
their being “ so entirely under the contrcl.” 


The same applies to the objection as to army and 
navy. 
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the United Kingdom. Six million families 
cannot imply much less than seven million 
male adults ; for, let any man take the gene- 
ral average of his acquaintance, he will find 
that in every six families, taking a fair 
average, there will be about seven male 
adults. i 

This vindication of my statement it was 
impossible to give atthe meeting; for after 
Sir Joshua Walmsly had replied to me, as 
above stated, supported by Mr. George 
Tbompson, no Chartist was allowed to speak 
—the chairman (Mr. Hume) preventing Mr. 
Finley, one of our most talented advocates, 
and declaring that, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, he could hear no other person !—it 
was a quarter before eleven. But I hope to 
meet him again ere long in London or the 
country, when I will not forget his figures 
and his fallacies. 

The result of the meeting was, however, a 
virtual victory. Mr. Bezer, who had moved 
the amendment, in a speech, the brilliancy of 
which must have astonished the “ parlia- 
mentary wisdom,” having consented to with- 
draw it, in case the Financial Council would 
add it to their resolution. The latter took 
advantage of this, and put, first, the resolu- 
ticn with the amendment added,—secondly, 
the resolution ixstEAD of the amendment, 
and the amendment last. The consequence 
was, that the meeting, as great noise and 
uproar prevailed thought they were voting 
for the “amendment” when voting for the 
resolution. But even supposing the resolu- 
tion really carried, what says the “ Morning 
Chronicle :” 

“The resolution was 
majority was small.’ ” 

The “Daily News’? does not venture to 
allude to the proportions. It is the offieial 
organ of “the Financial Reformers,” and 
would have been but too glad to have stated 
that the majority had been large, if it could 
have done so. The Glove implies the rider won 

Then, taking it at their own statement, 
here we have the fact, that disorganized, 
dead, buried Chartism, “in apathetic and 
divided London,’ as some call it—almost 
their own hall at the winding up of their 
out-votes the middle-class enfranchisers, in 
own Conference, with their president, and all 
their stars upon the platform—after all the 
middle-class reforming strength of London 
had been raked together to make a meeting 
—although the meeting was called punctually 
for seven o’clock, in hopes of filling the hall 
with the shop-ocracy before the working- 
men could get from their work, and though 
there were two Chartist meetings held simul- 
taneously int he east and north of London. 


Y 
carried—but ‘the 
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If this is done in their greatest stronghold 
arly every large town in England can do the 
ike. 

Now, wherein lies the wisdom of the po- 
licy ! 

In this ; 

Finding Chartism still strong and formida- 
ble, everyone hastens to swear he is a Char- 
tist, and that Chartism is the only just prin- 
ciple. They recognize the principle. lf we 
were really weak they would trample on its 
ashes. 

“But,” say they, “our measure is a com- 
promise of cxpediency*, because it is not 
practicable to go farther. 

Now, just play your own game—stand firm 
—organize, and show that you are a little 
stronger still ; and they will find it impracti- 
cable to go less far than you. 

One display of strength makes them recog- 
nise the principles—one more will make them 
recognise the practice. Chartists! the vic- 
tory is in your own hands. The question is 
for you t3 answer—shall class legislation com.. 
ple its trinmph by the enfranchisement of all 
the rich, or shall Democracy begin its reign 
by the enfranchisement of the poor as well. 

ERNEST JONES. 


II.—THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


As a general election is probably not far 
distant, the Chartist body have been called to 
prepare for taking part in the struggle, on 
their own behalf, and in their own interests. 

It has been suggested that this might cer- 
tainly be done—but that it would be expensive 
—and the question has been raised, whether 
it would not be better to devote the money to 
the organisation of the movement, and the 
establishment of a Chartist newspaper. 

These remarks deserve serious consideration 
—and, on mature reflection, it appears to us, 

1. That we ought always to devote our 
energies to the first, nearest, and most im- 
mediate duty. If an election takes place, it is 
proclaiming the deposition of Chartism, if we 
do not take a bold stand in it—the more since 
‘we were so active at the last election, and, 
above all, since we really have a fair chance, 
in several boroughs, of returning Chartists. 
It requires, however, the co-operation of all 
localities to secure returns in any. 

2. There appears to us no greater mistake 
than to say, “ here is a thing necessary to be 


* Hume’s’and Walmsley’s own words. 
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done, but we won't do it because, by~and-bye, 
there will be something else necessary to do.” 

Let all, therefore, now, at once, subscribe 
for the organisation of the movement—since 
the increased organisation increases the means 
for the struggle, and a successful election con- 
test depends on previous organisation. 

One effort helps the other on, it don’t impede 
it—as long as they are both devoted to the 
self-same goal—strengthening, as in this case, 
the political organisation of the masses. 

Money invested in organisation will bear 
interest at election times. 

Therefore, we say, don’t leave the one thing 
undone to-day, because you have another to 
do to-morrow. By such a course you never 
would do anything. Therefore,—don’t leave 
the Chartist organisation in abeyance, because 
you want to contest elections—and don’t forget 
the General Elections because Chartist orga- 
nisation is a necessary prelude to them. 

It is very bad to try too much at once, or 
to make efforts beyond our strength—but in 
this case, i zs the effort: that Gives the 
strength. 


— s — 


IHI.—A NOVEL STRIKE. 

We are no friends of strikes—and yet we 
are about to recommend one. The pothouse 
is the pest of Chartism, and the plague of 
politics. Let all Chartist speakers and lecturers 
strike against the pothouse. Let them, one and 
all, refuse to lecture in a public-house, or to 
attend a meeting in such a place, and a pow- 
erful impediment would be thrown in the way 
of Pothouse Localities. Speakers are che 
stokers of the democratic engine. Let us 
strike against every boiler that is fed with beer 
and gin instead of water. 


IV.— THE MASK DROPPED. 

The Anti-corn-law League have threatened 
at their great Manchester meeting that “If 
the Government opposed their freedom of 
commerce the Government had better be- 
ware; for THEN they would raise the country 
for the political rights of the People.” 

Thank you, gentlemen, for telling us what 
we knew already : if Government interferes 
with your profits—if they touch your pockets 
THEN you will try to make a cat’s-paw of the 
people, under the ery of their * political 
rights.” Thank you, gentlemen, for nothing! 
We are not to be caught. Oh, good patriots, 
who say they will fight for our rights, if they 
were touched in their wrongs ! 
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Anvress of the Cotentry Chartists, 


Proposed by R. Hartopp, 
Seconded by W. Hosier. 
Brother Democrats of the Midland Counties 


—more than sixteen years have now elapsed, | 


since “the Charter and no Surrender,” was 
the rallying cry of the Masses. ‘The time has 
now arrived when every locality must make a 
vigorous effort to raise the uecessary funds to 
send a delegate to a conference, to draw up a 
plan of organization that will enable us.suc- 
cessfully to agitate aud struggle, for ‘“ the 
Charter,” and nothing less. This is the more 
uecessary, inasmuch as certain pretended 
Chartists, apparently gifted with the ability 
to hold with the hare and run with the hounds, 
seem to have taken for their motto ‘‘ Financial 
Reform,” or something less. Brother Chartists 
—the principles we advocate are based upon 
truth, justice/humanity and religiou, princi- 
ples that have been recognized by the great 
aud good of every age. Major Cartwright, 
the father of organized political societies, in a 
letter to the reformers of Coventry in 1819, 
observes, that when his attention was turned 
to the subject of the national representation, so 
clear and so resistless were found the princi- 
ples of that branch of political science, and so 
obviously necessary to free election a protectiou 
against ill-will or tyranny, that in my earliest 
inquiries, I could find no satisfaction to my 
understanding, no justice to the commons of 
the realm, no safety to freedom, except in 
what (for avoiding circumlocution): we style 
universal suffrage, equally diffuscd, annual 
elections and the Ballot. I notice this fact 
of the basis, because such is the simplicity 
and self evidence of the several questions of 
universality—of equality—of annual choice, 
and of the necessity of a Ballot, that now, 
after a controversy of more than forty years, 
in which, for obscuring those truths, corrupt ty- 
ranuy, aristocratic hauteur, factious insolence, 
party prejudice, grovelling selfishness, pitiable 
stupidity, and learned pride, have labored in 
vain to rear their noxious weeds, the vigorous 
plant of true liberty, overtopping and master- 
ing them all, is seen alone to strike a dcep 
root, and triumphantly to flourish in the 
glorious garden of the public mind. 

Producers of wealth—shall we after sixteen 
years persecution and prosecutiou, abandon a 
cause made sacred by the martyrdom of a 
Clayton, a Holberry, aud a Duffy, and more 
recently, Sharp and Williams, and hundreds 
of other persecuted patriots and at the bidding 

f professing reformers pursue a retrograde 


SN 


policy. Forbid it humanity. Forbid it Hea- 
ven. Never let us prostitute our principles for 
their ambition. We are strong as long as we 
remain firm to our pledges, and remain in one 
grand unbrokeu impenetrable phalanx. 

Ah! but say some you never will establish 
these principles unless you affect a union be- 
tween the middle and working-classes. If the 
middle-classes are actuated by a principle of 
justice, how is it that they want to enfranchise 
one portion of the people and degrade the other. 
Why merely to enable them to carry such 
men as Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, ‘and others 
of their stamp, iuto power as ministers. Would 
the physical coudition of the masses be amelio- 
rated by a change of these new masters. No, 
my friends, they were ihe bitter enemies of 
the teu hours’ bill, they have always defended 
the worst features of the New Poor Law, while 
Cobden and Bright made a ferocious attack 
upon the journeymen bakers of London when 
they prayed for legislative protection and de- 
clared it absurd to protect labour against the 
aggressive powers of capital. Yes, but say 
some there are, more than 58 M.P’s. organized 
to assist im carrying reform, how is it then 
that only 13 of these worthies supported Mr. 
O’Connor's motion for the Charter, why simply 
because they have no wish to establish the 
political equality of our order. What orga- 
nized M.P’s. assist in recovering the long lost 
tights of the people. 

It is preposterous. Hear what Major Cart- 
wright says. Ina letter to the chairman of 
the Society of the Friends of the People, he 
says: ‘‘Sir,—It is not the first time that 
meinbers of the House of Commons have pro- 
fessed themselves reformers ; it is not the 
first time that’they have entered into popular 
associatious ; but should they, on this occasion 
prove faithfully instrumental in effectiug a 
substantial reform in the representation of the 
people, aud the duration of parliaments, it will 
be the first time that the Nation hath not 
found itself in error when it placed confidence 
in associated members of Parliament for the 
recoveries of the coustitutional and inestimable 
rights of the people. 

eet The long lost rights of representation, are 
rights, Sir, which, in truth, are not to be 
recovered but by the exertions and the unani- 
mity of the people themselves. Impressed 
with this great truth; it has been my invaria- 
ble object to revive inthe minds of the com- 
monalty at large a knowledge of their lost 
rights, respecting the election and duration of 
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the representative body ; and I doubt not that 
your society will see the wisdom of pursuing 
a like course ; may it taste the delight of diffu- 
sing this knowledge ; may it reap the honour 
of calling forth the energies of the Nation! 
When I contemplate the light and truth, by 
which, a benign providence, is now sweepiug 
from the earth despotism in all its forms, aud 
infringements of rights in all degrees, to make 
way for freedom, justice, peace, and human 
happiness; and when I see your society an- 
nounce itself to the world as the friends of the 
people, I rest assured that your new institu- 
tion abundantly partakes of that light, that it 
embraces that truth, and it will act up to the 
sacredness of that friendship which it professes, 
by nobly casting from it with disdain, all 
aristocratic reserves, and fairly and honestly 


contending for the people's rights in their full | 


extent. Here, Sir, be assured lies all your 
strength. You may boast of names, of wealth, 
of talents, aud even of principles, but without 
the fellowship of the people, understanding 
and feeling their immediate interest in the con- 
test, your association, whenever it grapples 
with that powerful despotism to which it is 


opposed, and to which a constitutional cloak 
gives double strength, will most assuredly 
crumble to the dust.” 

Men of the future, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the views of this friend and 
benefactor of the human race, Major Cart- 
wright, and apply them to the present day for 
depend upon it, if ever happiness is to be the 
lot of the milllions it must be the millions by 
their union that must accomplish it themselves. 
Up, then, men of the Midland Counties, 
Chartism is alive, Yorkshire and Lancashire 
have pronounced in favor of the Movement and 
shall we be so base as not to elect our dele- 
gates audsend by them our adhesion to the 


cause. 


“ Fan the patriot flame 
Till it burns in every mind— 
Till in its glorious light shall fade 
The oppressors of mankind.” 

_Any locality near Coventry, willing to 
organize with this locality, are requested to 
address :— 

George Freeman, 
Coach & Horses Yard, 
Much Park $t., Coventry. 


Lessons Crom Wistory. 


Il.—-THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA, 


(Continued from No. 45, p. 878.) 


Despite his triumph, Antigonus feared to 
face the lion in his lair—Cleomenes stood at 
bay in Lacedemon, prepared to guard the 
frontiers — and the proud Macedonian king 
shrunk'from the attack. He contented him- 
self with taking Tegea, and plundering Man- 
tinea and Orchomanus. 

Meanwhile the Spartan king called the last 
resources of his country into action, and en- 
franchised such of the helots (or slaves) as 
could pay 50 attic ming for their freedom. By 
this means he raised the sum of five talents, 
and, moreover, armed and trained in the Ma- 
eedonian manner 2000 of these helots, whom 
he designed to oppose the famed Leukaspides 
of Macedon. 

How truth vindicates its rights! If the 
battle of democracy is to be fought, it cannot 
be gained by half-democratic measures—having 


given freedom to the Spartans, in the eleventh | the extreme. 


hour Cleomenes was forced to concede it to the 
helots. Tardy justice, extorted by fear—that, | 
had it been rendered sooner, might have saved | 
the commonwealth! But Cleomenes is hardly 


lodgement on the rampart. 


to be blamed—the prejudice of the Spartan 
was so great, that, had he attempted this act 
at an earlier period, he would have had the 
very poorest and most enslaved of his country- 
men against him, and never succeeded in sub- 
verting the ephort and the monied aristocracy 

Cleomenes at once felt the force and power 
of these new recruits,—and determined on 
immediate action—for rapidity now meant 
safety. The plan for the general of a smal 
force opposed to a large one, was, so to speak, 
to multiply his power by multiplying its pre- 
sence. Double activity atones for deficient 
means. He therefore ordered his men to take 
five days’ provisions, and pretended to march 
upon Sellasia, as though abont invading 
‘Argos. But suddeuly, in the night, he turned 
round, and moved rapidly on Megalopolis, a 
city as large as Sparta itself, and the most 
devoted of all to the Macedonian interest. On 
one side of this great, strong, and hostile city, 
lay the Achzan army, on the other that of 
Antigonus. The enterprise seemed rash in 
Having given his troops a brief 
rest at Rhetium, he sent Panteus, with two 
companies of Lacedemonians, to make good a 
Panteys was a 
man preeminent for size, strength and beauty. 
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Stealing with his Spartans to the wall, he 
found it inaccessible on account of its height, 
but negligently guarded, since the Megalopo- 
litans, surrounded by two vast and friendly 
armies, never expected anything less than an 
attack. 

Panteus, since he could not scale the wall, 
began to undermine it—threw down a part, 
put the sentinels to the sword, and rushed in. 
By this time Cleomenes had come up, and, 
pouring his forces into the sleeping city, the 
town was lost before the inhabitants had been 
half roused from their slumbers. 

Immediately, a general flight took place out 
of the opposite side of Megalopolis—some few 
making a desperate stand, and thus enabling 
the others to withdraw. Not more than 1,000 
men, women, and children, remained behind— 
so completely was this large city emptied in a 
few hours. Two leading men, Lysandridas 
and Thearidas were taken prisoners. ‘“ Now,” 
said the former, as he was brought into the 
presence of Cleomenes, “* now, King of Sparta ! 
you have an opportunity of doing an action 
much more glorious than the late one, and to 
acquire immortal honor.” 

Cleomenes, guessing his aim, made answer, 
“You would not have me restore you the 
town?” “That is the very thing I would pro- 
pose,” replied the captive, “ and you will 
make firm friends of a mighty people.” Cleo- 
menes paused awhile, and then replied, “< This 
is hard to believe, but, be it as it will, let 
glory with us have always greater weight than 
interest !” and he spared the town, and offered 
it back to the inhabitants. 

But Philopemen, he who has been miscalled 
«the last of the Greeks,” told the citizens that 
it was merely a trick of Cleomenes, who, hav- 
ing got the town, wanted to get the inhabi- 
tants in his power also. Accordingly, the 
noble offer was rejected. Cleomenes was so 
incensed at their conduct, that, although he 
had hitherto preserved the property of the 
Megalopolitans with as great care as if it had 
been his own, he consigned it now to general 
plunder, and levelled the best parts of the city 
with the ground. Hereupon, he left the town, 
apprehensive that the allied armies would close 
ou his rear. But the latter were paralysed 
with astonishment, and Antigonus held a 
council with the Achzans at Ægina. Here 
Aratus mounted the rostrum, and having co- 
vered his face with his robe, stood long in 
silence, weeping. The audience were sur- 
prised, and desired him to speak. Uncovering 
his face, he cried, “ Megalopolis is destroyed 
by Cleomenes!”—and retired from the plat- 
form. The effect was electrical, and a feeling 
of anger and indignation consolidated the 
movement against Sparta. 

Antigonus made great efforts to put his 
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army rapidly in motion. But the troops had 
been lying about in winter-quarters, and came 
together slowly. He therefore, as the winter 
season was at its height, postponed further 
operations, and marched to Argos with a 
chosen body of troops, where he established his 
head-quarters. It is also probable that he 
mistrusted the Argives, for Plutarch has else- 
where told us that they had made overtures of 
peace to Cleomenes—and it is therefore feasible 
to suppose that he did not desire to crush the 
latter merely for the benefit of wavering 
allies. 

Be it as it may, the indefatigable Spartan 
was determined to leave the tyrant not an 
hour of peace—and therefore hearing that only 
a small portion of his army had accompanied 
the Macedonian to Argos, he invaded the ter- 
ritory of that city—with a view of provoking 
Antigonus to battle at a disadvantage, or, if 
he declined, rendering bim contemptible in the 
eyes of his allies. The King wisely declined 
the battle—and kept within the walls. Mean- 
while Cleomenes ravaged the country, and 
heaped provocation after provocation, insult 
after insulton the invader. This so distressed 
and angered the Argives, that they beset the 
King with continual clamours to go out and 
fight, began to despise him because of his 
prudence, and told him, if he could not defend 
them better than that, to make room for 
stronger and braver men. But Antigonus, 
who was a great general, was not to be lured 
from his stronghold, and retorted on Cleomenes 
now, the same game the latter had played on 
him at Corinth. 

Accordingly, the Spartan, after marching 
up to the very walls of Argos, withdrew with 
his army. 

No sooner had he done so, than Antigonus 
sallied forth, marched to Tegea, and prepared 
to enter Laconia (Lacedemon). Hitherto, 
Cleomenes had kept his country free from in- 
vasion. Once more he turned round, and 
roused in his anger, carried fearful devastation 
to the heart of Argos. The terrible invasion 
recalled Antigonus to Argos. Cleomenes 
quietly offered sacrifice to Juno before its 
walls, as a mark of contempt towards the 
enemy—and making a compass through Pelo- 
ponnesus, drove the Macedonian garrison from 
Ploguntum, and returned victorious to unin- 
vaded Lacedemon. 

His conduct in this war challenged the ad- 
miration of all antiquity, “for with the 
strength of a single city to oppose the whole 
power of the Macedonians and Peloponnesians, 
aud all the treasures of the King, and not 
only to keep Laconia untouched, but to carry 
devastation into the enemy's country, were 
indications of no common genius and spirit.” 


| (Plutarch.) 
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But, “ Antigonus coming to the war with 
vast funds, in process of time tired out and 
overran Cleomenes, who could but in a very 
slender manner pay his mercenaries, and give 
his Spartans bread.”—Plutarch. 

This fatal necessity kept driving Cleomenes 
more and more to the, desperate resource of a 
pitched battle. With masterly skill he had 
succeeded in avoiding it, until his rear was 
threatened by the revolt of Argos,—then he 
had tried to provoke it in the moment of the 
Macedonian’s weakness—but Antigouus had 
retaliated his own plan on the Spartan chief 
—now the tyrant had his full forces around 
him, and no louger shunned the encounter. 
Poverty drove Cleomenes to the field on the 
one hand—and, on the other, the pressure of 
his affairs at home forced the northern mo- 
narch to hurry onward a decision off he war. 
A great army of Illyrians had invaded Mace- 
donia, and the remaining forces of the king- 
dom had difficulty in making head against 
them. Thus a twofold fatality drew the issue 
onward. 

Cleomenes lay encamped on two almost in- 
accessible mountains, separated only by a 
narrow defile, and strongly fortified—Anti- 
gonus (feared to attack so strong a position, 
and encamped below on the plains of Sellasia. 
Want of money and provisions at last forced 
him to descend. Cleomenes had only 20,000 
men—whereas the army of Antigonus num- 
bered 28,000 matchless infantry, and 1,200 
horse.—Polybius, 9. 

Before the battle began, Cleomenes took a. 
view from an eminence of the Macedonian 
army. Antigonus had ordered his Illyrian 
and Acarnauian troops secretly to fetch a 
compass and surround that wing of the Spar- 
tan army which was commanded by Euclidas, 
the brother of Cleomenes. 

The latter, not seeing where the Illyrians 
and Acarnanians were posted, began to fear 
they were designed for some such manceuvre, 
and ordered one of his generals, named Damo- 
teles, to reconnoitre the rear. Damoteles had 
been bribed by Antigonus, and returning, re~ 


ported that “‘nothiug was to be feared from. 
that quarter, for all was safe in the rear; nor: | 
was there anything more to be done but to i 


bear down upon the front.” Cleomenes, satis- 
fied with this report, opeued the battle. Then 
the metal of the Aelots was tried! They 
rushed with such impetuosity on the Leuka- 
spides, that they bore the famed phalanx back 
five furlongs, — and were eagerly pursuing 
their advantage, when Cleomenes casting his 
eyes towards the wing that Euclidas com- 
manded, saw the Illyrians and Arcananians 
rushing down upon their rear, and the devoted 
warrior soon enclosed on every side. He 
stopped in mid pursuit, and cried out, “ Thou, 


art lost, in spite of all thy valor! but great is 
thy example to our Spartan youth; and the 
songs of our matrous shall for ever record 
thee !” 

Euclidas died fighting at the head of his 
men, ‘and the rush came over their prostrate 
bodies on the rear of Cleomenes. The latter, 
seeing tle battle irretrievably lost, mounted 
his horse, and galloped off to Sparta, to pre- 
pare the city for the coming catastrophe. 

In this action vast numbers of the merce- 
naries fell, and out of 6,000 Lacedemonians, 
not more than 200 left the field alive! 

By a bitter mockery of fortune, “as soon 
as the battle of Sellasia had been fought, and 
Cleomenes had lost his army aud his city, a 
messenger had come to call Antigonus home.” 
The Illyrians had gained a great victory in 
Macedon. Had Cleomenes delayed fighting 
two days longer, the Macedonians would have 
been forced to leave Greece, and Sparta would 
have dictated any terms to the Achzans. 

Thus twenty-four hours’ delay, or the speed 
of a single horseman, changed the face of 
Greece, perhaps of all the ancient world. 

When Cleomenes reached Sparta, knowing 
resistance to be hopeless, he advised the citi- 
zens to receive Antigonus: ‘“‘ For my own 
part,’ he said, ‘I am willing either to live or 
to die, as the one or the other may be most 
for the interest of my country.’ Seeing the 
women run to meet the few brave men who 
had escaped with him, help to take off their 
armour, and present them ‘with wine, he re- 
tired to his own house. After the death of 
his wife, he had taken into his house a young 
woman who was a native of Megalopolis, and 
freeborn, but fell into his hands at the sack 
of the place. She approached him, according 
to custom, with a tender of her services on his 
return from the field. But though both 
thirsty and weary, he would neither drink nor 
sit down ; he only leaned his elbow against a 
pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he was ; 
and having rested a few moments, while he 
considered what course toztake, he repaired to 
Gythium with his friends. There they went 
on board vessels provided for the purpose, and 
immediately put out to sea.”—Plutarch. 

Sparta surrendered on the arrival of Anti- 

onus. He behaved with the most unexpected 
mildness aud forbearance; offered no insult, 
and restored to the inhabitants their laws and 
polity; and, after having sacrificed to the 
gods, retired the third day. 

Indeed, the ravages of the barbarian inva- 
sion at home prevented a longer stay—and 
the hand of death softened the sternness of his 
spirit. “ He was in a deep consumption, and 
had a continual defluxion upon the lungs.” 

But, he bore up against his affliction, and 
leaving Greece, struggled with the torrent f 
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war that was sweeping over Macedonia. At 
last a great victory and carnage of the barba- 
rians saved his kingdom, but, shouting in the 
battle, he burst a vessel in his lungs, and ery- 
ing, “ Oh glorious day!” brought up a great 
quantity of blood, and shortly died. 

The reader is now invited to follow the his- 


toriau to the gross court of effeminate tyranny 


‘| —to the stately palaces of pride and supersti- 


| tion—to behold the pitiable spectacle of roy- 

| alty at its zenith, —the stern, grand contrast 
of heroie virtue, glorious in her fall,—and the 
last weird, wondrous fortunes of her champion, 
Cleomenes. 


The Chartist Atobcntent. 


I.—THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
AND THE CONVENTION. 
The following letters from Messrs. Bezer 
and Shaw, of the Executive Committee, have 
been sent for insertion in the ‘‘ Notes.” 


“ Sir,—Without entering into matters that 
might provoke discussion, on this point; we 
Chartists shall all agree, viz.—that the policy 
of the Executive ought to be Chartist exclu- 


sively, and that those among our leaders must | 


on no.account betray us. 

‘t Brother Chartists!—Mr. Holyoake has 
done so, both at the sham 
and also at the public meeting at St. Martin’s 
Hall. He may think he is right, but I can- 
not—will not—act with him on the Executive 
Committee, and if he does not immediately 
withdraw, I must. 

«I am, Sir, 
* Respectfully and faithfully, 
“J. J. Bezer. 
* To the Editor of the ‘ Notes.” 


«24, Gloucester Street, 
“ Commercial Road East, 

« March 3rd, 1852. 
“ Brother Chartists:—The conduct of my 
colleague, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, at the * Con- 
ference of the Financial and Parliamentary 
Reformers,’ and the sentiments enunciated by 
that gentleman at the public meeting this 
evening, leaves me no other choice than at 
once tendering my resignation as one of your 
directing body. As a consistent democrat, I 
can uo louger act with such a mau, and there- 
fore trust you will properly appreciate the step 
to which I am impelled, Yet, in the event 
of the withdrawal of Mr. G. J. H. from the 
Executive of the N. C. A., I shall, with much 
pleasure, to the best of my humble abilities, 
continue in my present position, and to do the 
best in my power till the debt of my prede- 

cessor is fully liquidated : 

“ And remain your's, 
Faithful to the Cause, 
J. Suaw.” 


Thus the truth will vindicate itself at last. 
From ihe beginning I understood the incom- 


J politically honest at heart, 


* Conference’ } 


patibility of the elements constituting the 
present Executive. I knew that it was im- 
possible for honest men to hold with the hare 
and run with the hounds. J saw that the mid- 
die-class spirit—the middle-class ascendancy 
was dominant in the Committee—even when 
Messrs. Thornton Hunt and LeBlond were 
not on it. Even those on it, who were 
were infected 
with the middle-class disease, under which 
Chartism has, for some time, been laboring. 
I saw that to remain on such a committee 
would be to help on the destruction of the 
cause. I saw that a practical protest against 
that, and some other deteriorating elements, 
was necessary, in order to bring back sense, 
health and vigor into the movement—and, 
therefore, I resigned. I have been abused, 
blamed, and maligned for the act. But now 
the innate, political honesty of Shaw and 
Bezer has opened their eyes. Now, those 
who blamed me and opposed me, are forced 
to do the samme—and Chartism has been res- 
cued from the specious and insidious snare. 

Now you see what comes of running after 
fine gentlemen, and middle-class Heal 
These are the times that show us what men 
are made of. Some actually abuse and attack 
us—others shrink from the name, and others 
repudiate the old organisation—but, thanks 
to common-sense, the masses are true as steel 
—traitor, waverer, incoustant, are alike mis- 
taken in their estimate of Chartist strength 
and character. 

The danger was, however, great. Just fancy 
members of our own Executive, like Mr. Holy- 
oake, stepping forward in the money-monger's 
conference, proclaiming themselves as of the 
Executive, and thus, as with official, national 
authority, handiug us over to the middle- 
class. 

Just faucy, some of our best men standin 
aloof—and never coming to the rescue at er 
atime! Looking on from a distance, while 
Chartism seemed in its death-struggle, and 
just oue or two almost worn-out, wearied, and 
beset on all sides, were still fighting aud strug- 
gliug almost single-handed in the van of the 


| great old battle of the people! 
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Butthe stand has not been in vain. The hour 
of darkness has passed. That stand has given 
time for the masses to rally—and they are 
gathering in around us on all sides once 
more. Witness St. Martin’s Hall—witness‘the 
Walmsley Conference,—the first up-brighten- 
ing of the movement after its long apathy 
and coldness and gloom. A gallant stand and 
a great moral victory—such as must, I think, 
have startled and dismayed our false triends, 
and our open enemies, 

Now, Chartists! a Convention is more re- 
quisite than ever. If Holyoake, LeBlond, 
Hunt, Lindon, and Arnott, who openly avow 
the policy of the four former, do not resign, 
they must be deposed. Of course they won't 
summon a Convention. I told you so all along. 
A Convention only can depose them—there- 
fore a Convention must be summoned—and 
the Manchester Council with rapidly increas- 
ing sanction of other localities, have thrown 
themsclves in the breach. 

If Holyoake don’t resign, but I think it pro- 
bable that, seeing they can’t make a cat’s-paw 
of the movement, he and his middle-class ally 
will both resign—if, I say, Holyoake don’t 
resign, Bezer and Shaw will—in either case, 
two, or four, new elections become necessary 
to fill the vacancies created. 

Now, Chartists! you ought to KNOW, per- 
sonally, to know, the men whom you elect at 
such a crisis—you must not be driven to elect 
mere names—because the men are unknown. 
This, again, can be effected only by a Con- 
vention. As to saying, a Convention is 
not a good means because it will be caught 
by “claptrap” or fine speaking—it is an 
insult to say] so. It is your business to 
elect delegates who will not be caught by 
“claptrap.” Hear your men—see them—ex- 
amine their views and policy,—explain yours 
to them—then, and then only, you will elect 
an Executive of sure, safe men, instead of, 
such an exhibition as we have lately had. i an 
this—I ask you—can this be done by anything 
but a Convention. 

You are being told that a Convention is 
premature, that either no delegate would go 
(the midlands that we are told would send 
none, are already preparing to send two, 
Loughboro’ and Coventry—and more are in 
the wake),—or that if many went, it would 
be “a waste of money,’—which ought to be 
expended in “the immediate formation of 
Election Committees pledged to Democratic 
Parliamentary Reform.” So we should lay 
the foundation of a * new and powerful organi- 
zation.” Now, I am in favoe of a decisive 
stand being made at the next elections ; but 
I am not in favor of our postponing real 
Chartist organization for that object. It is 
uncertain whether Parliament will be dis- 


solved or not. A whole year may elapse— 
and while we are preparing for a Parlia- 
mentary struggle that will not take place for 
twelve months, thc middle-class Refor- 
mers would walk over the field without 
resistance. The organization would be 
broken up in an endless chaos of election 
cabals ; and, as hope would be raised, high 
passions excited to fever heat, aud but very 
few Chartist candidates really seated. The 
corresponding reaction would be fatal. No 
practical, tangible, lasting results would be 
apparent—no sound basis of organization to 
rest upou after a tumult. An election strug- 
gie is a good auxiliary to agitation—it is a 
fatal basis for organization. Prepare for the 
election by all means, but ORGANISE YOUR+ 
SELVES FIRST, that you may know what 
you're about, and have something to fall 
back upon afterwards, A Convention is the 
very thing that ought to precede auy or- 
ganised election movement; and just con- 
sider !—after the events that have trans- 
pired at the monied conference—after the 
great stand of right has thus been begunin 
Londou, with half the Executive belying and 
denouncing us, will you let this pass without 
some authoritative expression of your will and 
views ? Surely, you must feel the necessity 
of this now more than ever. Surely you 
must see that a Convention is the turning 
impulse that will practically apply the re- 
awakened energy of Chartism. 

Let us here venture to caution you on 8 
point of great importance. 

New programmes are being submitted to 
you—a sort of 7th and 8th points of Chartism. 
You are called upon to demand “the repeal 
of al’ laws preventing any men from bearing 
arms—the enactment of laws organizing vo- 
lunteer corps—and the training of youth to 
military exercises.” 

If you take my advice, you will call for 
nothing of the kind. J ami of course in favor 
of every man’s being allowed to bear arms— 
but if you make this one of your demands, if 
you shout about “ Volunteer-corps”’ and “ Bfili- 
tary Training,’ —you will raise the old bug- 
bear of “ physical-force Chartism ”—you will 
alarm, estrange, and strengthen prejudice, you 
will raise the olddivision of moral-force men 
and physical-force men—you will go the sure 
way of breaking up the movement,—open the 
gates for spies, traitors aud prosecutors,—give 
our enemies the very cry they want, and 
strengthen the hands of a reactionary govern- 
ment. It is folly like this that has destroyed the 
finest movements the world has ever witnessed. 

Stick to the Charter and the Labor-question 
—and the game isin your hands. Pikes and 
bayonets are all very well in their way—and it 
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may sometimes be requisite to use them—but 
they are things wise men don’t talk of, and 
sensible people don’t expect their enemies to 
give for asking. Ernest JONES. 


I.—THE METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 


This body met as usual on Sunday last, the 
29th ult., eighteen delegates present, Mr. C. F. 
Nicholls in the chair. Messrs. J. Bligh and 
Evans took their seats for the Tower Hamlets’ 
Total Abstinence Locality; Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Chandler, and Mr. Hamilton, also took their 
seats. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed. 

Ernest Jones moved the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,—1. That this Council, deeply re- 
gretting the unfortunate position of Mr. Fear- 
gus O'Connor, believes it would be a disgrace 
to the democracy of this country, were it not 
to exert its power for the purpose of raising 
the necessary funds for that fair audit of his 
accounts, which can alone silence the calum- 
nies of his enemies, he not possessing the 
means for that purpose himself; and, further- 
more, for providing him with the assistance 
requisite for proper medical treatment, and a 
suitable support aud maintenance. 

2. This Council, therefore, calls on the coun- 
try, generally, to respond to the appeal now 
made, by the election, 

a, Of a Committee, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Collectors in each Locality. 

b, Of a General Secretary and Treasurer, 
resident in the metropolis. 

č, Of two Trustees in whose hands the funds 
shall be vested for the benefit of Mr. O'Connor. 

3, This Council constitutes itself the Metro- 
politan Committee for the- purpose specified, 
and appoints its Treasurer, 
and its Secretary. 

4, This Council nominates 
as a proper person for General Treasurer, 

as a proper person for General 
Secretary, and as 
proper persons for Trustees. 

5, All local Treasurers to forward the col- 
lections made, weekly, to the General Trea- 
surer, 

6, This Council does not desire to dictate to 
other Councils, but, seeing that none have yet 
taken up the question as a matter of busiuess, 
feeling that no time is to be lost, and its mem- 
bers being resident in the metropolis aud in 
the vicinity of Mr. O'Connor, it conceives it- 
self under a solemn duty of taking practical 
steps for realising the object desired. The 
Council, therefore, solicits the Chartist body 

a, To send the Secretary of the London Com- 


mittee any other nominations for the offices 
named, it may think proper. All nominations 
to be forwarded on or before Sunday the 14th 
of March,—whereon the Council will publish 
alist of the persons nominated, that the vote 
may be duly taken. 

b, All votes to be returned by Tuesday the 
23rd of March, so that they may be audited 
by scrutineers appointed at a public meeting, 
and published in time for the papers of that 
week. 

This Council sincerely hopes that the friends 
of Mr. O'Connor will not neglect this oppor- 
tunity of showing what their friendship is 
worth, aud that the friends of democracy will 
not neglect this opportunity of saving it from 
the most disgraceful stigma, that of ingratitude 
and neglect towards a champion worn-out and 
ruined in its cause. 

_ Other classes, bad as they may be, can build 
palaces, raise statues, and collect vast trea- 
sures for those who have served their class- 
iuterests, it would remain for the working- 
classes to offer the pitiable spectacle of neglect- 
ing and disowning the men who have toiled 
and suffered in their far holier cause. 

As soon as sufficient funds are in hand, 
they will be applied 

lst, To eugage an efficient accountant to 
audit the accouuts of the Land company, 
and thus save the character of Mr. O’Connor 
from unmerited aspersion. 

Qndly, To obtain medical advice for Mr. 
O’Conuor, and secure him every comfort and 
a suitable maintenance. 

3rdly, As soon as any sum over £20 shall 
have beeu received by the Treasurer, he shall 
pay the same into the hauds of the Trustec’s 
on behalf of Mr. O’Connor,—being authorised, 
however, to retain £20 in hand for current 
expenses. 

All letters, until the General Secretary shall 
have beeu elected, to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the London Committee. 


Mr. Cuartes Murray seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Farran moved an amendment, “ That 
the question be adjourned for a week, and 
referred to the localities.” Mr. Washington 
seeonded. 

Mr. Bezer moved a further amendment, 
“That the questions be referred to a public 
meeting.” Mr. Bryson seconded. 

The original motion was carried by a 
majority of 13 over 5, amid loud acclamation 
from the Board and body of the hall. 

On the motion of E. Jones, Mr. C. F. 
Nicholls was elected Treasurer to the London 
Committee. 

On the motion of Mr. Clark, Mr. Ernest 
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Jones was elected Secretary to the London Brother Chartists ! 
Coinmittee. : Having been appointed Secretary to the 
On the motion] of Mr. Jones, Mr. Saul | London Committee which has nobly taken 
was nominated as General Treasurer, and | the initiative in the fulfilment of the impera- 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, M.P., and | tive duty of assisting Mr. O'Connor, permit me 


Thomas Wakley, M.P., were nominated for | to exhort you to lose no time in sending in 
Trustees. any further nominations you may think fit 


On the motion of Mr. Clarke, J. M. for the Offices of General Treasurer, Secretary 


Wheeler was nominated for General Secretary, | and Trustees,—for this movement ought to be 
Mr. C. Murray moved the following, which | NATIONAL, and proceed with the utmost pos- 
was carried unanimously, “ This Council sible national sanction of the working-classes. 
seeing more than ever the necessity of labor All friends would greatly serve, if they 
being represented in the House of Commons | Would forthwith convene the localities, read to 
do hereby earnestly call upon the Chartists of | them the above Report of the London Council, 
Great Britain to organize in their respective | 244 make the necessary motions thereon, 
towns and localities, in order to use their | tt need not be said that I shall spare no 
utmost exertions to ensure the return of mem- effort and shun no labor in doing my utmost 
bers at the next general election who will | T the furtherance of this sacred duty. 
poar A the political and social D pa ag able oe ee: ae 
rights of the People. This Council is of : p : ie ee eo 
osha Eee A ari and middle classes Eee ee) rata peer at ee 
profess to be the friends of the workin : : R 
classes, it is but right that we should test the | £0" Hunt have Reporters for their papers at 
sincerity of their professions by calling upon T have as my own Baad iti nes ye 
re S poet pi ae oman ie them, respectively, in order that as much 
5 p We oN 0- | publicity as possible may be given to this im- 
ough, who shall be chosen by the non-elec- portant matter 
tors, having their confidence. This Council | * AJ) letters, containing nominations, or any 
cannot think that any objection can be raised | cominunications on the subject, to be addressed 
against such a request, seeing that the non- | to me, care of Mr. Pavey, 47, Holywell Street, 
electors form, to say the least, six-sevenths of Strand, London. 


the adult male population.” Seconded by Paren anre 
Mr. Bligh. Carried unanimously. eretar of the Metronolitan Cona 

Mr. Ernest Jones moved, ‘That this aa aa e 
Council appoint an Observation Committee of TIL—_FINSBURY. 


three persons to watch the proceedings of the} This locality met on Sunday February 25th 
middle-class Reformersin the metropolis and | at the Finsbury Literary Institution. Mr. 

elsewhere, with a view to taking such steps Livesey in the chair. 
as may ensure a true representation of the Messrs. Butler and Weedon reported from the 
feelings of the working-men of London, rela- | Metropolitan Delegate Council. Mr. Weedon 
tive to the franchise and the rights of the | moved ‘‘That two delegates be appointed to at- 
labouring classes, so as to prevent the Demo- | tend and watch the proceedings the of Parlia- 
cratic mind of this city from being falsified | mentary Reform Convention, on Tuesday, 
and misrepresented at the public meeting of | March 2nd. The said delegates, Mr. T. M. 
the bourgeoisie-liberals, and so as to ensure | Wheeler, and E. J. Loomes, and further that 
the attendance at the same of efficient | our delegates be instructed to advocate the six 
speakers on behalf of the people, and to ren- | points of the Peoples’ Charter whole and en- 
der it impossible for the opponents of Demo- | tire,” seconded by Mr. Fuzzen, carried by a 
cracy to put down the free expression of| majority oftwenty. Mr. Butter moved. “That 
oplnion. the Secretary write to Mr. Grassby to inform 
‘The Observation Committee to have the | the Executive that this locality strictly protest 
power of specially calling together the Metro- | against Messrs. Hunt and Le Blonde, having 
a seat upon the Executive they not being duly 


politan Delegate Council. 
“The Observation Committee to attend the | elected,” seconded by Mr. Crochet, carried 

Conference of the ‘ Parliamentary and Finan- | unanimously. 
cial Reformers’ in St. Martin’s Hall, on Mon- Mr. Weedon moved, ‘‘ That this locality 
day next. Carried unanimously. | perfectly agrees with the resolution moved by 
Messrs. J. Buiau, Ernest Jones, and; Mr. E. Jones on the Delegate Council, respect- 
r. F. O'Connor and 


CHARLES Murray were elected as the Obser- | ing the condition of Or 
pledges: itself to raise subscriptions for his 


vation Committee. i 
The Council then adjourned. | relief. E. J. Loomzs, See. 
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IV.—LOUGHBOROUGH. 
March 2nd. 

The following resolution was passed at the 
weekly meetings of the Chartists of this 
locality. 

« Resolved that the question respecting the 
propriety of sending a delegate to the Conven- 
tion be postponed until Tuesday March 16th, 


in consequence of not having received answers | 


to our letters from Nottingham and Derby, 
asking their co-operation in sending a dele- 
gate to represent those towns with Lough- 
borough in the forthcoming convention. 
Joun Farrow, Sec. 

The letters alluded to in the above resolu- 
tion, was addressed to Mr. George Harrison 
of Nottingham, and Mr. Gilbert of Derby, 
with a request that those gentlemen would 
forward them to the Chartist Secretaries of 
those towns. The letters were sent a fort- 
night ago, and up to this time we have received 
no answer, we should be happy if Mr. Harri- 
son of Notts and Mr. Gilbert of Derby would 
send us a note stating whether they received 
the letters or not. 

All communications to be addressed 

Jonn Farrow, 
Shoe Maker, Mill Street, 
Loughborough. 

[Write to Mr. S. Saunders, Denman St 

New Bradford, Notts.] Ep. Notes. 


V.—NEWTOWN, WALES. 

The Chartists of Newtown have formed a 
committee to aid in starting “ The People’s 
Paper,” and are determined to render all the 
support in their power to the project. At the 
first meeting of the committee, 4s. 44d. was 
subscribed and £2 promised in loans and 
subscriptions. Joun RICHARDS. 


VI—VICTORIA PARK. 

A members’ meeting will take plaee on Sun- 
day morning, March 7th, at half-past ten 
o'clock at the Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, Morpeth Street, Green Street, Bethnal 
Green, to discuss business of importance 
connected with the Charti8t movement, the 
members of the locality are requested to attend 
and express their opinions. 

L. H. PELTERET, See. 
4, Tipe Street, Green Street, 
Bethnal Green. 

N.B. Persons can become members of this 
locality who wish to reform the movement by 
not joining Pot houses. 

VII.—MANCHESTER, 

The following persons have been elected as 
a committee, to raise subscriptions for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. E. Jones to establish 
the ‘Peoples’ Newspaper.” Joseph Owin, 
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Edward Ormesher, Thoma’ 
Mitchell, Robert 
Edward Hooson» 


George Bailey, 
Ormesher, George Chambers, 
Thomson, William Ray. 
Secretary. 
| The committee held their first meeting on 
Tuesday, March 2nd, 1852, when the following 
resolutions were agreed tó :— 

Ist.“ That we receive the subscriptions 
weekly, to suit the convenience of the con- 
tributors.” 

2nd.—‘' That all monies be placed in the 

‘Savings Bank,’ until such times as it may 
| be called for.” 
| $rd.— That we issue a dozen collecting 
| books, such collecting books, to be brought in 
| once a week.” 

4th.—“‘ That we pledge ourselves to return 

all monies to the subscribers, after deducting 

preliminary expenses, should the ‘ Peoples’ 

Newspaper, not be issued.” 

The monies received were as follows: on 

Loans £1. Gifts £1. Total £2. 

We have a good many promises, and we 

shall acknowledge monies as received. 
E. Hooson. 


VITI.—COVENTRY. 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the vindictive feeling exhibited by Mr. 
Henry, a Police Magistrate of London in 
committing Mr. O’Connor to prison for seven 
‘days for what he pleased to term a common 
assault, when Mr. Reynolds represented how 
Mr. O’Connor was mentally afflicted is one of 
the basest acts of Magistereal despotism that 
can possibly be inflicted upon an individual, 
and believing in the great axiom that when 
one member of the community is wronged the 
whole through that individual is oppressed, 
we hereby solemnly enter our protest against 
such inhuman treatment, and should be un- 
worthy the name of men, were we not to 
express our deep sympathy for Mr. O’Connor, 
and endeavour by every kind of means torestore 
him to that peace and serenity of mind which 
is essentially necessary for his future happi- 
ness. We therefore approve of the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Ernest Taues lich has appeared 
in the Notes of the 28th February, and should 
consider it a sacred duty to co-operate with 
the members of any committee for such 
a laudable purpose. 

Resolved— that we the Chartists of Coventry 
in a meeting assembled having heard read a 
letter from the Manchester Council of the 
National Charter Association, hereby pledge 
ourselves to send a delegate to the proposed 
Convention, and furthermore to render them 
every assistance in our power, and that this 
resolution be sent to the ‘Notes’ for insertion, 
and the Manchester Council for their infor- 
mation. 
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Womar’s Wrowgs, 


A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tur Worxine-man’s WIFE. 
Il.—Tue Youne MILLINER. 


IiJ.—Tue Trapesman’s DAUGHTER. 


iV.—Tue Lapy or Tit te. 


Book 3.—Tun TRapESMAN’s DAUGHTER. 


XII.—-THE MEETING AND THE PARTING: 

Three weeks had elapsed since the time em- 
braced in the last chapter. 

It was a still, warm afternoon of autumn 
among the hills of Cumberland—but the leaves 
wore a deep brown tint, the gaudy finery of 
red and yellow, with which summer, like a 
worn-out courtezan, tries to paint the face of 
its degay, was softened down to a religious s9- 
berness, and the melaucholy asters wrote “ In 
Memoriams” over the foliage prostrate at their 
feet. Proud verdure of the topmost tree, laid 
Tow beneath the humble little flower ! 

All was still, and calm, and mournful round 
the cottage in Cumberland—no sound was 
there save’ when the dying leaves fell one by 
one along the terrace—or the mute bird was 
busy for his winter granary. All was still, 
and calm, and mournful, as Laura stood look- 
ing southward on the unseen lands of summer, 

olith, and hope. 

A little boy came stealthily to the garden- 
gate and tried to win her notice. He was one 
of the recipients of her charity—for real love, 
=- though unhappy, makes us good and 
kind. 

«What do you want, Charles ?” said Laura, 
strangely agitated, but she knew not why. 

« A man told me to give. you this letter,” 
replied the child, ‘but to let no one see me 
give it you.” 

*¢ Who was he?” 

“J don’t know, he was a poor man——and 
He told ” 

But Laura heard no more—she had seen 
the handwriting. i 

“ A dying man has come to look once more, 
after long years, on her he loves. By the me- 
mory of the love you once felt, by the holiness 
of its purity, I summon you to meet ine this 
day, one hour before sunset, at the place that 
shall be pointed out to you. My wile, wife of 
my soul! wedded to me by the ring you shall 
soon receive again—I expect you. 

¢ EDWARD TRENTON.” 


With beating heart, the deep hectic of the 
cheek whitoned into marble, Laura leaned for 
support against the gateway—unable to give 
utterance to the rapid questions that kept 
pouring on her tongue. 

«A poor man ?” 

“Yes, ma'am, very poor! and he seemed 
very ill.” 

Edward had never, in his letter, told her of 
his struggles or his poverty. 

«I come,” she faltered, as she wrote the 
magic words on a leaf torn from her tablets— 
and the blithe boy darted away with the pre- 
cious missive. 


On a narrow space of white sand-beach by 
the lake, beneath the umbrageous shade of the 
brown elms and oaks, against whose boles the 
setting sun flashed purple glory, a graceful 
lady of surpassing beauty—and a weary, dying 
haggard outcast, had been seen tomeet. What 
words were spoken between them, none ever 
heard, and the divining pen of the narrator is 
silent before the sanctity of that communing. 
One hour they stood on that lone beach—love 
and death, twin sovereigns of each heart— 
whose empire was written in roses on the face 
of one, and graven in marble on the forehead 
of the other. Wealth and poverty equalised 
and united by love—the rags ef the pauper 
and the purple of the lady, mingled in one 
embrace—the wildest contrasts of humanity 
welded in one unison of passion—the thresh- 
hold of death, decked with the noblest and 
richest flowers of life. 

What memories were recorded—what tor- 
tures were revealed—what mistakes deplored ! 
Oh! who can tell the words, the thoughts, the 
agonies, the consolations, of that parting 
hour! 

Was the question asked, “ Would it not 
have been better to have proclaimed the pre- 
eminence of love—to have abjured the unna- 
tural and fatal union before it was comented— 


| and, hand in hand, Edward and Laura, to 
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have gone out into the world, and battled it 
together ?” 

Was the question asked, * Would not the 
misery have been as keen—would not Edward’s 
mental sufferings have been doubled, to have 
seen the physical sufferings of her he loved? 
As it was, at least the ennobliug tie of a holy 
passion raised the purpose of their lives, the 
tenor of their thoughts, and the goal of their 
hopes—but uuder the hard hand of squalid 
wretchedness, would love have held its own— 
the haggard cheek and sunken eye replacing 
the beauty that had dazzled—the soured spirit 
and the querulous complaint succeeding the 
gentleness that had allured—the mutual re- 
crimination and the eternal reproach, tacit if 
not spoken, following the endearments that 
had charmed—would they not have killed affec- 
tion slowly, but surely, would not the physical 
suffering of one, the mental agony of both, 
have been increased—and their lives have lost 
that priceless treasure which they still possessed 
—unspotted, undimmed, unchanging—Love?” 

Was the question asked: ‘¢ Are some pre- 
destined to misery ?—and can no effort—no 
strength—no bravery, break the fatal spell?” 

Was the consolatiou felt—that death was 
near? Ali! there he is—the Comforter! Ob- 
livion to the sceptic,—paradise to the enthu- 
siast—a boon to either ! 

Yes! strange as it may appear—those two 
broken, dying hearts, parted with a calm, 
proud, pitying comfort—calm in the security 
of death—proud that their love had stood the 
test of life—pitying that’ mankind remaiued 
so mad, so miserable, and so blind, when they 
might become so happy! 


Shortly after, there was a funeral in the 
village. A stranger, in the last stage of po- 
verty and illness, had arrived at the village- 
hostelry one afternoon. Food he tasted none 
—but staid abroad till one hour after sunset. 
Then he returned—retired to his room, and 
spent some time in writing. 

Next morning he was found dead. Two 
letters were lying by his bedside—the one ad- 
dressed to a lady at Ellman Cottage—the other 
to a celebrated literary character in London. 
Both were duly forwarded. The dead are 
often better obeyed than the living. : 

An iuquest was duly held—speculation and 
curiosity were busy as usual,—and then the 
body, that falling into its grave, had rippled 
the calm waters of society in that secluded 
village, left them back to their original stag- 
nation. 

Thus ended Edward Trenton. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellman were sitting in their 
parlor—he dozing over a game of whist with 
the clergyman, the steward, and the surgeon 
of the place,—she in marble silence — when 


the servant entered and placed a letter in her 
hands. 

That hand trembled as she opened it—but 
no other sign of agitation was perceptible— 
though she scemed to divine its contents. 
Nothiug but a golden riug was contained in 
the enclosure. Laura took it, placed it on her 
finger, with apparent calmness, and then fell 
senseless on the ground. 

The other letter was also forwarded to its 
destination. It was addressed to Mr. Suck- 
noddle, the celebrated author. It contained 
the bitter reproach of a dying man for the 
piracy of his works, and the solemn request 
for him to own the fraud and do justice to his 
memory. 

Shortly after an article appeared in the 
leading reviews of the day, from the pen of 
Mr. Sucknoddle, entitled, 

GENIUS UNRECOGNISED! 

ANOTHER Cuatrerton! A New Port! | 

Herein the struggles of Edward Trenton 
were described, an outline was given of some 
fragmentary and posthumous works; and a 
torrent of sentimentality poured upon the 
public — while it was announced that Mr. 
Sucknoddle would edit and publish the literary 
remains of his lamented friend. 

These soon appeared with the following jic- 
titious letter from the murdered Edward. 

“« Noble and dear friend! 

“ To you, as the patron of my efforts, 
and the cheerer of my wretched life,—to you, 
to whom I owe consolation in misery and suc- 
cour in distress, the ready and disinterested 
patron of unrecognised genius, I bequeath the 
task of doing justice to my memory, publishing 
my works, and avengiug me upon those who 
have driven me to an early grave. 

‘* EDWARD TRENTON.” 

One need not say what a seusation was 
created. Death was the passport to popular 
attention. The fragments Sucknoddle had 
collected, and not used himself, sold like wild- 
fire in gilt-edged, silk bound volumes at a 
guinea each—the entire press praised the dead 


| man whom they would have persecuted living 


—the speculation succeeded admirably — Mr. 
Sucknoddle gathered a golden harvest, and 
golden opinions also for his noble act of disin- 
terested generosity. 

A friend of the family, knowing the family 
relationship between Mr. Elliman and the late 
poet, sent a splendidly bound volume of his 
works to Ellman Cottage as a Christmas pre- 
sent. 

Alas! There was no one then in Elhnan 
Cottage, who read poetry. 


Env of Tar TrapresMAn’s DAUGHTER. 


In the next number will begin Book IV., 
“ The Lady of Title.” 
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I1.—LEGALITY AND DEMAGOGUISM. 


Cuaprer 1.—Hungarian and French Revo- 
lutions. Their cause and effect. 


CHAPTER 2.—The French Revolution in 
its real bearings. The groundwork of Ger- 
man Revolutionary movement, historically 
illustrated. 


CHAPTERS 3 and 4.—A complete history of 
the Austrian Revolution, yet unknown to the 
British reader. 


IIl.—-FRENCH AND GERMAN REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS. 


By. J. G. E. 


From the very hour that the Provisional 
Government was established the work of 
treachery commenced. First of all the traitor 
Lamartine persuaded the proletariaus to aban- 
don their revolutionary ideas, to give up the 
red flag, and accept the tricolour, which, ac- 
cording to his statement, was acceptable to 
all classes. Moreover he assured them that 
the bourgeoisie were favourably disposed to- 
wards 
the result of the elections, &c. Besides thie, 
he betrayed the Belgian expedition to the 
Belgian government, and as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, sent circulars to the despotic 
courts that the French Republic, i.e., the 
Provisional Government, meant no harm. 
Among the rest of its treacherous proceedings 
we only mention the decree which imposed an 
additional tax upon an over-taxed peasantry, 
which tended to excite the farmers against 
the working-classes in the towns, and the 
cunning mode in which the Provisional Go- 
vernment got rid of Louis Blanc and Albert, 
who, by the bye, were treated as ex-officio 
members, by sending them to the Luxem- 
burg, apparently with a view to satisfy the 
claims of the working-classes. The national 
workshops were established to throw dust in 
the eyes of the poor, by making them believe 
that the Government was laying a foundation 
upon which the right to labor was to rest. 

There is nothing more dangerous for an 
oppressed class than, in an hour of victory, to 
confide in politicians, however liberal they 
may be, whose sentiments are not entirely 
with the oppressed, or to help lukewarm 
leaders into office. The proletarians of Paris 


them, and that they should await | 


| committed both faults in ’48, and have dearly 
paid for the lesson. The Hungarians were 
more fortunate in their choice. ‘The two 
champions who had to defend the interest 
of the rising element in the respective go- 
vernments acted entirely different. While 
Kossuth was strictly adhering to his post, 
closely watching every movement, and there- 
by checking every attempt at retrogression 
which his aristocratic companions might 
have been disposed to introduce, Louis Blane 
betrayed his trust, absented himself from the 
Provisional Government, gave ‘“‘carte-blanche” 
to the bourgeois republicans at the Hotel de 
Ville, and promulgated a scheme, the chief 
cliaracteristic of which was the converting 
bankrupt manufacturer ‘nto foremen of co- 
operative workshops Louis Blanc, as a 
historian, a journalist, and politician, was 
not unacquainted with the principles of 
Marrast, Page, Lamartine, &e. His place 
was not at the Luxemburg—it was at the 
Hotel de Ville, to check the proceedings of 
those dubious characters, and if this was im- 
possible, to resign his post, and appeal to 
those whose delegate he was, to decide the 
question. Kossuth, by his energetic conduct, 
became the sole leader of the movement. 
Louis Blanc, for his negligence and luke- 
warmuess, earned his well-merited reward. 
He lost his popularity, as indicted was a de- 
magogue, and had to fly, 

When the proletariaas found out that the 
Provisional Government was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, they turned their minds towards 
the election to retrieve their mistake, but 
they forgot that three-fourths of electors 
were peasants—the very peasants who were 
charged with an additional tax, and were in 
the hands of designing priests, usurers, and 
adventurers. The whole of the civilized 
world was anxiously awaiting the result of 
the election. The Constituent Assembly met 
on the Ist of May. The Republic was con- 
firmed ; but as there was a preponderance of 
bourgeois republicans and re-actionists, it 
was elear that the election was also a failure. 
Again the proletarians bestirred themselves 
to remedy the evil, but in vain. 

Poland—poor, bleeding, trodden-down, and 
cut-up Poland, has been betrayed by all 
French governments. When the proletarians 
of Paris saw that the Assembly was not likely 
| to further the revolution, they resolved on 
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the emancipation of Poland. The emancipa- 
tion of Poland could serve a two-fold purpose. 
It would have compelled the Assembly to 
take part with the Italian; Hotigaridn, and 
German revolutions ; and it would have 
liberated France from a considerable portion 
of the army, who were indignant at their 
defeat in February. The Austrian and Prus- 
sian armies would have been fit objects to 
vent their grief upon. This would have 
given the revolutionary party a better chance 
of success at home. To force tbe Assembly 


the pavement of Paris, who had neither food 
nor shelter. The accession suggested the 
battle-ery of “ Bread and Work” “ Battle and 
Death,”. regotmded through the streets, and 
the proletarians flew to arms. But no 
sooncr did the Assembly perceive that the 


| proletarians did not choose quietly to submit 


to this perjurous conduet than the whole war- 
establishment was put in motion, and General 
Cavaignac, the ‘French Haynau, whose sole 
merit consisted in having aided Bugeaud in 
the extermination of the Beduines in Algiers, 


to declare the restoration and independence of | was made dictator, and commissioned to pro- 


Poland, a monster demonstration was made 
on tbe 15th of May, which, ended, in a com- 
plete discomfiture for the proletarians. By 
this the cause of Foland was lost—the fate of 
the Italian and Hungarian revolutions sealed. 
Tbe 15th of May revealed to the Continental 
despots that the French bourgeoisie were 
wllling to wage but one kind of war—a war 
of extermination against the revolutionists at 
home. Without French interference the 
Austrian camarilla, in conjunction with the 
traitor, Charles Albert, who, like Frederick 
William in Schleswig Holstein, had embraced 
the popular cause, the better to betray it, 
were capable of managing Italy, and Poland, 
being left under the Russian yoke, enabled 


Old Nick to arrange his military preparations, | 


to conéestrate his forces in Poland, and let 
them lay in ambush until their aid became 
necessary ‘for the cause of despotism either in 
Poland or Germany. 


not idle. Byer since they had recovered 
from the first shock of February they had 


been busily at work to counteract the move- | 


ment. The rural districts were swarming 
with the agents of the money-mongers, the 
hirelings of usurers and the church were 


slandering and calumniating the working- | 
classes in the towns, and millions of tracts | 


were sent forth to the priest-ridden peasantry 
to excite them against the revolution. After 
the 15th of May the bourgeoisie considered 
it no longer necessary to work secrctly. They 
now began openly to attack the revolution, 
nnd to show the proletarians that they (the 
bourgevisie) merely looked upon the conces- 
sloit of the right to labor asa matter of expe- 
dienty. The Assembly decreed the dissoiu- 
tion of the national workshops. 
striking at the root of the revolution. -The 
proletarians had the alternative to surrender 
all without a murmur, or once more to try 
tbe fortune of battle. They chose the latter, 
and Were vanquished. 

The dissolution of the national workshops, 
besides annibilating the only important ac- 
quisitYon of February; threw thousands ipon 


This was | 


ceed against the insurgents according to his 
pleasure. To fill the cup of wickedness, a 
rumour was circulated that the insurgents 
were deluded hirelings of Henry V., and 


| even Ledru Rollin has not been ashamed to 
| justify his conduct during the insurrection of 
| June by this vague rumour. 


Cavaignac, true 
to his trust, proceeded with rigour. The 
dictator of France did honour to the butcher 
of the Beduines. Never was battle-ground 
more fiercely contested—nevcer did comba- 
tants manifest such valour as in the fatal 
days of Juue. After a battle of three days du- 
ration, to which history has no parallel, tbe 
proletarians were conquered, and besides 
14,000 killed, lost 15,000, who were trans- 
ported without a trial: 

When the news of the result of this in- 
surrection spread over Europe, liberals as 
well as radicals, had but one voice to express 


| their joy. The same men who are idolizing 
Out of the Assembly the bourgeoisie were |. 


and worshipping Kossuth, the bourgeois revo- 
lutionist, were then bestowing the highest 
praises on Cavaignae for having annihilated 
the revolutionary party, and the same cham: 
pions of middle-class liberty, who are exe: 
crating the House of Hapsburgh, and the 
Emperor of Russia, for having crushed the 
“legal” revolution in Hungary, were then 
execrating, denouncing, and anathemizing the 
Freneh proletarians as “the demagogues and 
the plunderers,” for having dared to defend 
themselves against the treacherous conduct of 
the bourgeoisie. 

What was the difference between the 
French Assemb!y, and the Courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburgh ? What is the dlffer- 
ence betweeu Cavaignac and Haynau? And 
What difference was there between- the 
Magyars and tbe working-classes of Frahte ? 
If the sanction of décaying and defeated 
powers cin give lepality to ány measures 
of social and political progress, must not the 
sanction of a whole class be infinitely more 
important than the signature of an idiot ? 

The French ‘bourgeoisie, by treachery and 
violence, crushed the revolution for their owh 
class interest. The Italian bourgeoisie; on 
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the contrary, by intrigue and. cowardice, as- 
sisted in crushing the movement against their 
interest. Frightened by the ghost of a demo!’ 
cratic Republic the moderate constitutionalists 
did everything in their power to counteract 


the movement, and gain the good graces of. 


their respective sovereigns, whose seducing 
asseverations tbey readily accepted as expres- 
siqns of singerity. .Tbe lesson taught by tbe 
history of the English as well as the French 
revolution; “that absolute monarchs are in- 
cotrigible,” had no effect upon them. They 
willingly became the tools of Ferdinand of 
Naples and his allies, until they had served all 
the purposes. of reaction. 
cast' aside by their royal. friends, put in 
chains, and tbrown into the worst of dun- 
geons. Had Poerio and his friends performed 
their duties, when in office, “ Bomba” would 
never have had a chance to imprison them. 

Besides the Italian constitutionalists there 
were other influences at work on the side of 
reaction. When the Sicilians were on the 
point of success the agents of the British 
Government—the very satac Government 
that helped to release Kossuth—interposed, 
and induced the victorious to lay down their 
drms, and enter into negociations with the 
tyrant King. The. negociations of the com- 
mander of the British squadron having no 
effect, savé that of disorganizing the insur- 
gents, he left the Sicilians to their fate. 
Thus the insurrection had been made in vain 
—the causé of’ Sicily was lost. Such ever 
has been, and ever will be, the fate of revolu- 
tions that stop half-way, or trust to negocia- 
tions with previous oppressors. 

In Germany the bourgeoisie had been agi- 
tating for representative Government, and tbe 
Union of Germany ever since the Congress of 
Vienna., .Now and then they gained a point 
in the smaller States, but as often as one of 
the potentates was hurried into a concession, 
‘the German Bund at Frankfort, (an Assembly 
‘of thirty-nine , plenipotentiaries of Germany, 
manufactured a Jaw not only to neutralize 
the effect of such concessions: but to prevent 
similar concessions in any other State of Ger- 
many. .. The power of this reaetionary As- 
sembly could.only be counteracted by an As- 
sembly of Representatives elected „by the 
people, and accordingly the entire population 
of Germany was in favour of 3. central Parlia- 
ment. 

In 1848 when the tide of revolution set in 
from the west, the Germans made as many 
revolutions as they had Governments, and in 
every one of the thirty-nine revolutions the 
principle and invariable demand was—the 
Union -of Germany, Representative Govern- 
ment, and a German Parliament. The Ger- 


Then they were’ 


man Bund, suiting themselves to cireum- 
stances, were’ just busily engaged in legali- 
sing and registering the several points which 
the people in thirty-nine capitals had acquired 
on the barricades, and with an air of unpre- 
sedented condescension abolished some of the 
most hateful restrictions against the press 
and public mectings, when a number of poli- 
tical exiles, who had sojourned in Switzer- 
land and France, and several advocates of 
the Union from tbe immediete neighbourhood, 
appeared in Frankfort, and constituted them- 
selves into a Fore-Parliament. This sponta- 
neously constitnted Fore-Parliament dissolved 
the Confederation of the German Princes, 
made a some preliminary arrangements for thi 
meeting of tbe real German Parliament, and 
left a permanent committee to watch over the 
public welfare, until the Assembly should be 


' | in a condition to commence their labors. 


The first emblem of unity which Germany 
presented to the world was the institution of 
thirty-nine Constituent Assemblies, who were 
commissioned to make constitutions for their 
respective States, and a German Parliament 
to make a united constitution for the whole 
of Germany. In every one of the opening 
speeches to the local Assemblies the deputies. 
of the people were entreated not, to enact any- 
thing whatever that might be contradictory 
to the constitution and laws whieh were oxy 
pected to issuc from the German Raxhapyené 
in Frankfort, and the latter Assembiy wag 
veminded that they must take care; in 
thé constitution which they were called upon 
to fabricate, to leave. sufficient scope for the 
free and independent devolopment of thé 
thirty-nine nationalities which compoféd the 
German Union. -This meant in other words 
thirty-nine Assemblies should make thirty- 
nine Constitutions, every one of which should 
concur with tbe views and sentiments of the 
Central Parliament, and this should make ont 
Constitution to please thirty and odd Princes 
and the patricians of four Free Towns. This 
the seat of modern philosophy heeame also 
the seat of the greatest absurdity. 

If‘honest and able legislators are scarce, in 
countries where there is political life, a 
where they have chances for education, thes 
must be infinitely more so in a country like 
Germany where every appearance of public 
life was arbitrariously prohibited and sup- 
pressed. It was therefore no wonder that 
much inferior material had to be used to fill 
forty co-existing parliaments—one for every 
million of inhabitants, with the requisite 
number of deputies. Nobody, we hope, will 
assert that the German revolution failed for 
want of legislation. On the contrary it was 


| too much legislation that dragged the revolu- 
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tionary chariot into the mire. 

The German Parliament, legislating for the 
entire Union commenced with creating an 
Executive, and elected an Austrian prince 
whom they made Vicar of the Empire. 
These two powers werc the poorest that ever 
existed. Save the salary for the members, 
which was paid by the different States, 
neither the Executive nor the Parliament had 
any funds at their disposal, or forces to sup- 
port the execution of their decrees. This 
point, however, could have been remedied by 
energetic conduct, hut as things did turn 
out the German Parliament was a farce. One 
thing, however, deserves to be mentioned. 
Never were there so many scientific men in 
-any political assembly. Probably the Ger- 
mans considered the Professors of Universi- 
ties the best of statesmen, and according to 
this belief they elected so many for the Cen- 
tral Parliament that they were almost pre- 
ponderant. But, perhaps, in the whole 
movement of ’48, there was nothing so clear. 
It was obvious to the most obscure politicians 
that if tle Continental revolution should suc- 
ceed, Russia would play the same part in the 
nineteenth century which the Holy Alliance, 
but more particularly the Germans, had 
played in the eighteenth. Policy and neces- 
sity, therefore, made it imperative for the 
German bourgeoisie to restore Poland, and 
and thereby make it arampart against Russian 
invasion. 

The German Parliament not being undé 
the immediate control of any of the monarchs, 
and representing the entire nation, had the 
best chance of doing so. Moreover, such an 
act of boldness would have increased its poli- 
cal influence and power, and roused the sup- 
port and esteem of the civilised world. Instead 
of this, the German Parliament (some have 
called it an assembly of old women) committed 
an additional act of treachery against Poland, 
they made a fourth division, and showed their 
gense for the union of Germany, by making 
that part of Poland, in which the Prussian 
Government had succeeded in Germanizing the 
Poles, an integral part of the German empire. 
The professors, who knew every thing in the 
universe save their duties as representatives, 
in concert with other liberal phrase-mongers, 
laid Germany open to the Czar. By choosing 
Archduke John as chief of their executive, 
they told Austria that they meant no harm 
to royal authority; by drawing a new line of 
demarcation in Poland, they pleased the King 
of Prussia, aud by leaving the usurpations of 
Poland unquestioned, they assured old Nick 
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that they had no intention of following the 
revolutionary path. The proceedings of the 
opposition were as vague as those of the majo- 
rity—it was a farce. 

The proceedings of the leading statesmen in 
Berlin were as disgusting as those in Frank- 
fort. Prussia, by her geographical position, 
extending from the borders of Russia to the 
frontiers of France, and containing two-fifths 
of the German population, by her political in- 
fluence, and by the development of her in- 
dustry was entitled to that position which she 
still holds in Germany, and could have neutra- 
lised the follies in Frankfort and carried the 
German revolution to a successful issue. In 
March, when after a severe struggle the men 
of the barricades proved successful, Camphau- 
sen, one of the foremost champions of consti- 
tutional government was called to the helm. 
The crown, the whole power of absolutism lay 
prostrate before the barricades at Berlin, the 
revolution had broken the legal existence of 
the past, it was for the new minister to regu- 
late the future! What did hedo? To oblige 
the aristocracy and the court he assembled the 
United Diet, an assembly which owed its ex- 
istence to the machinations of Frederic Wil- 
liam who, because his officials ’were no longer 
able to manage the bourgeois element in the 
provincial Diets, had, in 1847, called a diet of 
the whole kingdom, under the title of United 
Diet, to Berlin, on purpose personally to 
overawe tlie opposition of theconstitutionalists, 
and to obtain a loan which Rothschild had 
refused because there was no legal guarantee. 
Camphausen and his partizans had, by speech 
and writing, continually exclaimed against 
this aristocratic humbug, and had thwarted 
the loan which the King endeavoured to obtain. 
Yet this very United Diet, Camphausen as- 
sembled to legalize what the population of 
Berlin had conquered on the barricades,—as 
if two day’s connonade, the shattered houses, 
the broken skulls, the dead and wounded, 
could have been expunged from the pages of 
history. Camphausen proposed to the United 
Diet those measures which he considered 
necessary for the meeting of the National 
Assembly, as if the King, by his own generous 
will, had condescended to cause a change in 
the management of public affairs—as if the 
legal course of things had not been inter- 
rupted for a moment; the United Diet passed 
an electoral law, fixed the number of members 
for the new Assembly, appointed a day for 
opening, &c. Having accomplished this 
Camphausen dissolved the United Diet. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tomav’s Wrongs, 


A NOVEL.—IN 


FOUR BOOKS. 


I—Tae Worxkine-man’s WIFE. 


Il.—Tus Youne MILLINER. 


Il].—Tue Tranesman’s DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tse Lany or Titre. 


Boox [V.—Tue Lapy or TITLE. 


In three parts, — Girlhood, Marriage, Old Age. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

We have now reached the fourth book of 
“ Woman’s Wrongs,’—-and have mounted the 
ladder of society from step to step, to traee 
some of the various phases of ill that affliet 
woman in the different spheres of life. 

At the poorest stage, that of the working- 
man’s wife, want of moral edueation on either 
side will be seen to combine with the hardships 
and cruelties of society towards the poor, to 
wreck the happiness of woman. 

At the next stage, that of the class to which 
the young milliner belongs, heart and intelleet 
are allowed a freer course. They are neither 
dwarfed by ignorance nor warped by conven- 
tionality, and ueed but a fair ehanee to reach 
a full, bright, and happy development. In 
that class the best specimen of womanhood 
would be the likeliest found. But, for that 
class, too, either poverty and temptatiou prove 
destructive, or the weary, toilsome, and ill~ 
sorted marriage to want and drudgery, wreck 
the first budding flowers of intellect and feel- 
ing. 
a the next highest stage of soeial prospe- 
rity, that of “The Tradesman’s Daughter,” 
education is in reality less developed than in 
the upper orders of the working elasses—for 
the latter are foreed to shift more for them- 
selves, and consequently to observe more, to 
reflect more, aud to feel morc. The tradcs- 
man’s daughter is too often either a calculating 
machine, or a mere waxflower, and, be it well 
understood, Epucation does not consist in 
musie, embroidery, dancing, or French—edu- 
cation consists in knowing how to feel nobly and 
to judge rightly. Aud, indeed, it may often 
happen that the peasant who eannot sign his 
owu name, is more highly edueated, in the 
moral, manly, only true sensc of the term, 
than the peer’s son, though fresh from Oxford 
and from Paris. 

In the first book, we have accordingly shown 


the lurking Instincts of our human nature 
undeveloped, but still in existence, played on 
like a naked machinery, by the rude touches 
of misfortune. 

There is muel impulse, with little feeling 
—great truth, with little judgment. The eha- 
raeters are just what soeiety makes them— 
but they let themselves be moulded by the 
rude grasp of that society, without even a 
single struggle. 

In the second book, the HEART stands forth 
developed. The rude passions of a Margaret 
and a Haspen sink into abeyauce—and the 
mechanism by whieh soeiety beats down to 
sin and ruin, is covered -with the velvet of 
sentimeut, or veiled with the gauze of mo- 
rality. 

In the third book, the Minp steps into the 
foreground. The heart is not reached, save 
by the threshold of the brain—and, in verg- 
ing nearer to the grades of eonventionality, 
society, which strove to strangle feeling, finds 
itself foiled—beeause human nature is human 
nature after all—it wil} speak, it will assert 
its sway, the heart is an unconquerable rebel, 
for if you seek to destroy it, Sampson-like in 
perishing, it pulls down the temple of our 
life as well. 

We uow proceed to the fourth stage—the 
loftiest platform of our social splendour and 
our soeial misery—a true, a startling, a pain- 
ful revclation. 

In theso books we have not merely sought 
to amuse—wec present them to the reader as a 
psychological and social study. There you 
have scen what society makes us. But we, too, 
make society. There is a eorrective prineiple 
in human nature, a compensating balance, 
which, if we apply aright, will cnable us to 
recover our lost position, if ever we were better 
(which is very doubtful)—to gain a superior 
position, if we were not. 

It is folly to say “‘ we can’t help it,” “we 
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are the creatures of circumstances” — ‘“ we 
are what sqciety makes us.” We can help it 
—we can create circumstances—we can make 
society—or whence the efforts at redress and 
reform— moral, social, political, religious ? 
Why is it, if circumstance unconditionally 
makes us what we are, that we don’t eternally 
grow worse? How is it, that, the evil once 
begun, the disease once inoculated—surrounded 
by deteriorating circumstances, nations sud- 
denly emancipate themselves from sin and 
rise in the moral and intellectual scale of 
greatness? It is BECAUSE THERE IS 
A COMPENSATING BALANCE IN THE 
MORAL WORLD. It is, because the spring 
of living action still remains, that can euable 
us to purge off our impurities. So with indi- 
viduals—so with nations. A pure thought 
rises, greatens, battles, conquers in a single 
brain, A Rienzi can be born in a servile 
Rome, a Luther can appear in a superstitious 
world, a Cato cau regenerate a licentious 
people. i A 
«We are the creatures of circumstances. 
Yes! the man viciously educated, lost in igno- 
rance, or worse, perverted with false teaching, 
— goaded by poverty, or dragged down by 
temptation, without the counteracting guards 
—sinks to crime. Who is the criminal? The 
man who did the act? No! the society (that 
made him do it. So far, society makes a man 
what he is. But, there are some brains so 
wrought— some hearts so tempered — some 
lives so situate—that they become the rallying 
points of the moral reaction—stem the torrent 
of corruption—and, USING circumstance to 
help them on, (circumstance is a thing that 
will use you, if you don’t use i—and you may) 
climb into power—whether moral, political, 
or religious. Zhen they wield circumstance 
—then they use circumstance, to further their 
moral views. They look across society—and 
they see poverty and ignorance breed crime; 
if so, competence and education will counteract 
it; commanding the resources of the state, 
they are enabled to apply theremedy. They take 
the medicine, “ Gold,” and pouring it into the 
phial, “ Labor,” give it to the patient, Poverty; 
give, like a good physician, iu gradual, gentle 
doses, and guide the misused energies of man 
into 4 steady, healthy, moral course. So 
nations are reformed—so mankind are exalted 
—so progression is established. But mark! 
if poverty is the mother of crime, the moral 
reformer, as well as the social reformer, must 
begin by being a political reformer as well. 
If the immorality of the poor creates their po- 
verty, then to preach morals would be enough. 
But as long aè the immorality of the rich 


creates the poverty of the poor—only one of 
two courses is left for the reformer; either to 
preach morality to the rich till they become 
moral, divest themselves of their riches, and 
make the world happy,—or, to take away their 
power. Morality has been preached to them 
for six thousand years, and they are not moral 
yet. The Almighty himself, the Bible tells 
us, preached it to them in person, and by 
prophet. They upset His altars, we are told, 
stoned His messengers, and crucified His son.* 
Then he ceased to commune with them in 
person. Does the moral reformer think to 
achieve what God himself is said not to have 
effected? Nay! the duty of the moral and 
social reformer is obvious—ro GET POWER— 
and then use it! Be not merely preachers, 
and teachers, aud writers—but Generals, and 
Ministers, and Rulers. Philosophy must sit 
on the judgment-seat before it can empty the 
felon’s dock. Peace must stand at the head 
of an army before it can furl the banners of 
war. Equality must step upon the throne of 
power, before it can remove the tyrannies of 
the earth. 

“ You can’t make men moral or religious by 
Acts of Parliament.” Ah! but you can though. 
Not by ordering them to be good, certainly. 
But by removing the causes which make them 
bad. 

To the task then, men of thought and truth ! 
You've made a mistake by merely writing in 
your closets. Out of your studies, away from 
your seclusion—soldiers of the moral world! 
Let your aim be POWER—your place is in 
the senate, the cabinet, and at the head of 
armies. You must wield the force too, as well 
as the mind, if you wish to conquer. PHILO- 
SOPHY IN ACTION, be the shibboleth of the 
reformer. : 

Reader! We have thought this no digression 
while introducing the fourth book of our work 
—for all we write is with one aim—and all 
we read ought to be read with one object— 
knowledge. 

We now invite your attention to the over 
true history of that strange phase of human 
nature “The Lady of Title.” Having in these 
books given you an outline of some of the 
wrongs by which woman is debased and 
wrecked, we may perhaps, in four future books, 
show some of those features by which the cha- 
racter is raised and saved. 


* Let it not be said “ the poor shouted ‘ crucify 
him: crucify him!" They did, but they were set 
on by the priests and nobles, who had made them 
ignorant and then played upon their ignorance. And, 
as is well-known, the early Christians were almost 
all the poor. 
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Current Rotes. 


I.—THE REMEDIES FOR LABOR. THE TRADES 
UNION CONDEMNED BY ITS OWN PRESI- 
DENT. 

Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, M.P. has 
resigned the Presidency of the National Trades- 
union—and after indirectly condemning the 
procecdings in the Wolverhampton casc*,— 
observes : 

“In terminating my official connection with 
your association, donot imagine for one moment 
that I have grown indifferent to the great and 
important objects for which it was established, 
or that I have lost faith in the principles on 
which it was founded. The experience of the 
last seven years has only more profoundly 
impressed me with the conviction that combi- 
nation on the part of the working-classes is 
necessary for the due protection of their 
interests. 

“ BUT the decision in the Wolverhampton 
case, and the results in ALL similar cases, are 
calculated to raise grave doubts as to whether 
the present state of the law is sudiciently clear 
and explicit to afford that fair and open com- 
bined action on the part of the operatives 
which it apparently guarantees, and it is s¢ill 
more doubtful, whether, WITA OUR EXISTING 
REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM, any substantial 
alteration in favor of the industrial classes can 
be introduced. 

“ Seeing the paramouut importance of such 
a change in the constitution of the legislatnre, 
as will give labor its fair share of the represen- 
tation, it is my intention to devote my restored 
health, and such energy as I possess, to the 
promotion of those great political reforms, 
of which I have been the humble advocate.” 

Thus the presiding and long-tried leader 
of the Trades-unions, he who was once most 
enthusiastic in their favor, has seen through 
their utter fallacy at last ! 

fle has pronounced, that associative labor 
is hopeless and impossible, that combinations 
of labor are useless, until youafford association 
a chance, and combination a safeguard, by 
giving associates and combiners the political 
power by which their enemies destroy them 
now. 


* He takes care to say that case was undertaken 
« without his consent or sanction,'’—and observes 
he had not before, out of a feeling of honor, desert- 
ed the Association “whatever might have been his 
private opinion as to the discrefion or the propriety 
of the course of action which led to those difficul- 
ties.” 


Their greatest authority, their own President, 
has at last paid homage to the truth, that, 

Political power must precede social rege- 
neration. 

He has given the lie to the dictum of the 
Trades-union that ‘‘ national association is the 
only remedy for industrial wrongs.” 

This little journal, probably, never fell in 
Mr. Duncombe’s hands, but, notwithstanding, 
he has formally endorsed the views on the 
Trades-union it has so repeatedly expressed— 
and written in almost the very words that have 
been used in these pages. 

Working-men! warning after warning is 
being given you. Voice after voice is raised, 
to draw you from the great error in which you 
have been so long embarked—surely, it hardly 
needed this great crowning testimony to con- 
vince your minds. 


II.—AN EXAMPLE. 


With all their wealth, the class that can 
subscribe £1000 per minute, cannot, by social 
meaus alonc, secure their social power—even 
though possessed of considerable parliamen- 
tary influence. Not being able to turn the 
balance of political power, they have been 
unable to steady the beam of monied ascen- 
dancy. 

The Manchester School, when carrying their 
class-free-trade, neglected to secure full politi- 
cal power—and, therefore, the victory that a 
partial possession of political power, and the 
eommand of enormous wealth enabled them 
to secure for the moment, is melting from 
their grasp,—and they are now obliged (while 
professedly, out of their jealousy of the Walms- 
ley-party, eschewing politics,) to hint at the 
subversion, by political agitation, of the politi- 
cal power of their rivals, the landed aristo- 
cracy. 

Now, working-men! is this not a lesson for 
us? If they, possessing much parliamentary 
power, cannot secure their social supremacy 
without securing their political supremacy,— 
how on earth can we, who possess no political 
power at all ? 

If they, possessing incalculable wealth, can- 
not secure that wealth’s supremacy, without 
securing their political supremacy,—how on 
earth can we, who possess no wealth worth 
speaking of, except our labor, and are not 
allowed thc self-use of even that? 

Take a lesson, working-men‘ if the gold- 
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kings of Manchester can’t do it, the pariahs of | —if each other trade in detail has a still worse 


England can’t do it either. Political power is 
the only path to social right. 

That political power the Manchester lords 
will be obliged to seek. For that they'll try 
to agitate the country. The country won’t 
respond to the appeal—because their sordid 
motives are apparent now. They who gave us 
the cheap loaf, gave us the cheaper man. 
They’ll commit themselves—thinking the 
people are still with them, aristocracy will 
step in upon them—they’ll call on the people 
they wronged—it won’tanswer—and they fall ! 
Then, if we organize aright, our hour has 
come :—the landlords without real power, the 
cotton-lords completely powerless,—the peo- 
ple organized—and who can doubt the issue? 


II.—THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Unwarned by these simultaneous signs and 
warnings, the attempt is being made to galva- 
nise the wornout skeleton of trades-unions in 
St. Martin’s Hall, but it is remarkable how the 
tone and attitude of the leaders is becoming 
altered. At one time, the men of the iron- 
trades were told that, single-handed, they 

ould beat the employers—and the £25,000 
as to remain untouched. 

Instead of resisting their employers single- 
nanded—several fingers of that hand are 
already clasping the employers’ offers—4000 
men have signed the masters’ declaration— 
and “ workmen are coming up from Scotland 
to sign the declaration, and thus earn higher 
wages than they now receive.” 

As to the funds, Mr. Newton tells ns, “ their 
own funds had been reduced from £25,000 
to £16,000 and £17,000,—they were therefore 
justified in appealing to the trades.” 

What is the object of the appeal? To get 
other trades to act in a way similar to that in 
which they have aeted—to engage in a simi- 
lar struggle. Let us see their chance of 
success ! 

The strongest trades, the iron-trades, are 
resisting their masters; the men combine— 
the masters combine—the weaker are going 
to the wall. 

Now mark! the iron-masters have fought 
the battle with their own resources only,— 
the men have been helped to a considerable 
extent by other trades,—and yet the masters 
are rapidly proving the stronger. What holds 
good in this, the strongest trade, holds doubly 
good in others. ‘Take all the trades through, 
one by one, and in each, you will find the 
masters stronger than the men, as already 
proved by repeated struggles. Now, if the 
strongest trade, aided by others, cannot master 


chance, how can the collective weakness hope 
to conquer their collective strength ?—and yet 
it is for this hopeless struggle, that Mr. New- 
ton, backed by a portion of the democratic 
press, is actually arraying the masses! It is 
extraordinary and lamentable that such fala- 
cies should be abetted—and, indeed, by some 
men, whom we have heard denounce and ridi- 
cule the attempt with their own mouths. 

What are the powers for the struggle? 
Mr. Newton has informed us: 

“The trades had about half a million of 
money invested in various ways at a lower 
rate of interest.” 

Half a million of money! and with such a 
paltry pittance do they think to beat down and 
compete with the countless millions of the 
master-classes? One-twentieth of the sum 
the iron-trades alone possess. That is already 
reduced by nearly half. From this you may 
conclude what chances the £500,000 would 
have. This money too it is proposed to em- 
ploy under the worst possible form of associ- 
ation—Joint-Stock Companies. The fact is, 
a few thousands seem a large sum to work- 
ing-men, impoverished as they are—while 
they are but a drop in the golden ocean of 
capital, that taken away, or added, makes no 
visible difference to the amount. If that 
£500,000 is invested in a “ People’s Bank,” 
and lent out to co-operative concerns, not one 
sixpence will the depositors ever see again, for 
the co-operative concerns must fail, as they 
have ever hitherto done in the long-run in 
competition With the rich, and what then will 
become of the capital advanced by the duped 
and ruined depositors ? 

We exhort all right-minded and honest men 
to take the lesson read to them by Mr. Dun- 
combe to heart—to see, as he has proclaimed, 
the hopelessness of such a struggle, and to 
obey the advice that he has given,—namely, 
to combine every energy for the attainment of 
political power as the only means to our social 
rights. 


1V.—NEW TRICK OF THE IRON-MASTERS. 


“ The Employers’ Committee is maturing 
the plan of a safe and genuine benefit so- 
ciety.” 

Have nothing to do with it, working-men ! 
Think of the “field-box” of the coal-kings. 
This is merely an attempt to break one of the 
ties of self-intcrest which bind working-man to 
working-man in Trades’ Societies. ‘Truly the 
Philistines are cunning. 

If you entrust your funds in the masters’ 
hands, you are doubly lost. They have got 
your time—they have got your toil—one thing 


its masters, the latter standing single-handed, | is wanting: that they should get your savings 


too. 


Verily, you wouldthen be slaves in- 
deed. 


V.— OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS SHALL YE 
REFUTE THEM.” 

The Dispatch, of Sunday, February 15, 
says: 

“ We should refuse the franchise without 
the ballot.” 

What? is the Dispatch against the instal- 
ment system — after telling us to take 
instalments? Why is the Dispatch opposed 
to this “instalment ?” ‘ Because,” says the 
Dispatch: “the mouths of Reformers will be 
stopped by a pretence, aud the power which is 
said to be given them as an ‘instalment; as a 
means of claiming further rights, WILL BE USED 
AGAINST them.” 

Well said, ‘* Dispatch !” Let every Chartist 
take those words to heart—from the very lips 
of one who recommends us to take instalments, 
while it refuses them for the class it repre- 
sents. 


VI.—THE MEETING IN ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

The ‘“ Uuited Service Gazette,” says the 
amendment was carried on Wednesday the 
3rd instant, despite the juggle in putting it to 
the meeting. 


VII.—WHO MAY SPEAK, AND WHO MAY NOT. 

The Duke of Richmond and the Protection- 
ists said at Drury Lane, “if protection was 
not restored, they would mount their horses 
and ride them the wrong way.” 

Mr.Cobden and the League said on Tuesday 
the 2nd instant, at Newall’s Buildings, Man- 
chestet, if Free-Trade was not restored— 
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“I have always said, J said it seven years 
ago, that we shall Destroy two or three Go- 
VERNMENTS before this question is settled. 
And now I say—without caring for the conse- 
quences at all—J dare the consequences, feeling 
certain that the consequences will be useful to 
the country—I say let all unite—all classes 
of the country, thc humblest as well as the 
richest—and let us put this government to 
one of three courses—either they must recant 
fully and completely the principles of protec- 
tion, or they must resign their seats and the 
Government, or they shall dissolve Parliament. 
One of these courses we will compel them to 
adopt.” (Loud cheers.) 

The landlords may speak—the money-lords 
may speak—but let the labour-slaves dare to 
try. 


VIIL.—-WHAT WE CARE FOR. 


Mr. Cobden at Newall’s Buildings: ‘Your 
merchants, your manufacturers, your shipow- 
ners, your colonists*, all require to know how 
this thing [Free-Trade] is to be settled. They 
want to enter into transactions enduring over a 
year or two. . . . . Therefore, talk not to me 
of some intrigues between the diplomatists of 
Vienna and Paris—ofsome new chicanery, or 
atrocity if you will, of the President of the 
French Republic—talk not to me of these dis- 
tant, shadowy evils in comparison with the 
disturbance and unscttlement of the whole in- 
dustry and commerce of the country.” 

Just so! That’s candid, at least. All the 
interests of humanity may go to the devil, so 
that the moneymongers may quietly enter into 
transactions enduriug over a year or two. 


* You forget the working-man, Mr. Cobden. 


Uessons Trom Wistory. 


$ 
JI.—THE AGRARIANS AND DEBT CANCELLERS 
OF SPARTA. 


(Concluded from No. 46, p. 899.) 


Cleomenes first touched at the Isle of 
Cythera, and thence sailed to another island, 
called Ægialia. Here he formed the design 
of passing over to Cyrene*, and there awaiting 
or planning altered fortunes for his native 
land. 

* A large, once fertile territory or northern shore 
of Afriea, westward of Egypt, and then subject to 
the kings of the latter country. 


While musing over these plans, an intimate 
friend, Therycion by name, approached him 
privately, and a conversation ensued hetween 
them which conspicuously reveals the high 
moral courage of him whose physical valor 
has already been so forcibly displayed—and 
which we give verbatim from the old his- 
torian, so characteristic of the men and of the 
age in which they lived : 

“ We have lost, my prince !” said Therycion, 
“the most glorious death, which we might 
have found in the battle, though the world 
had heard us boast that Antigonus should 
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never conquer the king of Sparta till he had 
slain him. Yet there is another exit still 
offered us by glory and virtue. Whither, 
then, are we so absurdly sailing ? flying a 
death that is near, and seeking one that is 
remote. If it is not dishonorable for the 
descendants of Hercules to serve the successors 
of Philip and Alexander *, why do not we 
save ourselves a long voyage, by making our 
submission to Antigonus, who, in all proba- 
bility, as much excels Ptolemy, as the Mace- 
donians do the Egyptians? But, if we do 
not choose to be conquered by a man who beat 
us in the field, why do we take one who never 
conquered us, for our master? Isit that we 
show our inferiority to two, instead of one, by 
flying before Antigonus, and then going to 
flatter Ptolemy? Shall we say that you go into 
Egypt for the sake of your mother? It will 
be a glorions and happy thing for her, to show 
Ptolemy’s wives her son, of a king becoming 
a captive and an exile. No! while we are 
yet masters of our swords, and are yet in sight 
of Laconia, let us deliver ourselves from this 
miserable fortune, and make our excuse for 
past behaviour to those brave men who fell 
for Sparta at Sellasia, or shall we rather sit 
down in Egypt, and inquire whom Antigonus 
has left governor of Lacedzmon ?” 

Thus spoke Therycion, and Cleomenes 
answered: “Dost thou think, then, wretch 
that thou art, dost thou think that by running 
into the arms of death, than which nothing is 
more easy to find, to show thy courage and 
fortitude? And dost thou not consider that 
this flight is more dastardly than the former ? 
Better men than we have given way to their 
enemies, heing either overset by fortune, or 
oppressed by numbers. But he who gives 
out either for fear of labor and pain, or of the 
opinions and tongues of inen, falls a victim to 
his own cowardice. A voluntary death ought 
to be an action, nota retreat from action. 
For it is an ungenerous thing either to live or 
to die to ourselves. All that thy expedient 
could possibly do, would be only the extrica- 
ting us from our present misfortunes, without 
answering any purpose either of honor or 
utility. But I think neither thou nor I ought 
to give up all hopes for our country. If those 
hopes should desert us, death, when we seek 
for him, will not be hard to find.” 

Therycion made no reply; but the first 
opportunity he had to quit Cleomenes, he 
walked down to the shore, and stabbed 
himself. 

Leaving the body of their gallant friend, 
after a hurried, melancholy funeral, a small 
body of exiles, rallying around the fallen for- 


* The Macedonjan Kings, 


tunes of their prince, set sail from Aegialia, to 
test which should prove the wisest, the man 
who shrincd his dead heart in Greece, or he 
who buried his living hopes in Egypt. 

On landing in the latter country, the exiles 
were surrounded by the officers of the African 
monarch, and conducted to Alexandria, the 
magnificent metropolis of the age. Here 
Cleomenes was received by Ptolemy Euer- 
getest, with every mark of kindness. It so 
happened, that an exception to the long line 
of Egyptian kings, then occupied the throne— 
aman in whose veisn some of the old Attic 
fire still sparkled. The Spartan prince became 
a great favorite, Ptolemy regretted not having 
supported him against his rival, Antigonus, 
“ encouraged him with every mark of attention 
and respect, and promised to send him back 
to Greece, with a fleet and a supply of money 
to re-cstablish him in his kingdom.” He re- 
ceived, likewise a liberal allowance, on which 
he lived frugally himself, and distributed the 
surplus among such Greeks as had, like him, 
sought refuge in Egypt from the troubles in 
their own country. 

Butjust when the desires of the Spartan were 
about being realized, the old king died, and was 
succeeded by a young prince, Ptolemy Philo- 
patert. The court at once assumed its former 
aspect. Licentiousness in the palace, servility 
in the capital, rapine in the provinces, reigned 
supreme. The vast abode of royalty was a 
garuer-house of the grossest and most un- 
natural sensuality—drunkenness and women, 
riot, lust and orgy filled it eternally with a 
hoarse tumult. The external provinces were 
the continuous prey of barbarian invasion, 
taxes were amassed, trade and agriculture 
ruined to raise; immense armies, which 
were never raised, the supplies from which 
were shared between lascivious favorites, their 
panders and their prostitutes. When the 
king was sober and exhausted with lust, he 
fell into fits of abject superstition,—and spent 
all the time abstracted from wine and women, 
in the celebration of religious mysteries ; till 
at last he sank in such a state of maudlin 
wornout inability, that he would pass whole 
days wandering about the palace, beating a 
drum in honor of the gods with his own royal 
hands—nutil the sight of beauty, venal or 
reluctant, dragged, enticed or accepted by his 
drilled establisl:ment of caterers, who took 
the first taste of enjoyments destined for their 
master, roused his blunted passions; or until 
his exhausted vigor was stimulated by the 
potent dram and fiery libation, and the 
roused passion of the royal miscreant slaked 
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itself in the sight of torture, and the streaming 
scaffolds of the victiras to his fear and anger. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of state were left in 
the hands of his chief mistress, Agathoclea, 
and her mother, and of Œnanthes, the infa- 
mous minister of his pleasures; the only active 
share taken by the king, was to get rid of 
his relations and suspected rivals. He was 
greatly afraid of his brother Magas, who was 
popular with the army, and therefore sought 
to compass the death of so dangerous a sub- 
ject. Therefore, though hating and fearing 
Cleomenes, as vice always hates and fears 
virtue, he at first flattered him and took him 
to his councils, because 3000 of the merce- 
naries were Greeks, and, as such, would hold 
their arms at the disposal of the Spartan 
prince. Thelatterwasaccordingly alikeuseful 
and dangerous to the tyrant. The astonish- 
ment and disgust of the exile may be well 
imagined, when his attendance was invited to 
a council, at which it was quietly deliberated, 
whether or not, and how, Magas should be 
put to death. All voted for his murder, except 
Cleomenes, who announced his stern opposition 
to the act. This but increased the hatred 
felt towards him by the king’s minister, who 
dreaded the influence that virtue might have 
on the mind of the Egyptian monarch. 
Sosibius, the king’s principal favorite, secretly 
determined to compass the ruin of the exile— 
and when Cleomenes said “‘ Ptolemy need not 
fear his brother, for the 3000 Peloponnesians 
would do as he (Cleomenes) told them;” the 
minister made a handle of the words, and 
represented to the king that the power of 
the exile was dangerous, that he ought to be 
rendered harmless, ‘“ that he was a lion among 
a flock of sheep.” 

Cleomenes, being awareof this turn of feeling, 
made no more applications for men and money, 
since Losibius kept representing to Ptolemy that 
if he were supplied with these, instead of going 
to Greece, he would use them to seize Cyrene 
for himself. 

Therefore, on hearing that Antigonus was 
dead, that the Achæans were engaged in was 
with the Attolians, that disorder and chaor 
reigned throughout Peloponnesus, and that 
his presence alone was required to collect and 
reinaugurate the scattered elements of Grecian 
nationality, he limited his demand simply to 
being supplied with a solitary ship, to take 
him and his friends back to their own country. 

But Sosibius, who could believe in neither 
patriotism, gratitude, nor honor, thought it 
dangerous to release the active prince of a 
warlike people, after he had espied the weak- 
ness and defencelessness of Egypt, the discon- 
tent of the people, and the effeminacy of their 
sovereign and army. He, therefore, persuad- 
ed Ptolemy to put the prince off from week 


to week, and sought, meanwhile, the means 
for his destruction. 

Affairs being in this posture, Nicagoras, a 
Messenian merchant, came to Alexandria. 
This man ‘concealed the most rancorous 
hatred of Cleomenes under the pretence of 
friendship. It seems, he had formerly sold 
him a handsome piece of ground; and the 
king, either through want of money, or his 
continual engagements in war, had neglected 
to pay him for it. Cleomenes, who happened 
to be walking upon the quay, saw this Nica- 
goras just landing from a merchantman, and 
saluting him with great kindness, asked ‘ what 
business brought him to Egypt.’ Nicagoras 
returnedthe compliment with equal appearance 
of friendship, and answered ‘I am bringing 
some fine war-horses tor the king.’ Cleomenes 
laughed, and said, ‘Icould rather have 
wished that you had brought him some female 
musicians and pathics, for those are the 
presents that the king likes best.’ Nicagoras, 
at that time, only smiled ; but in a few days 
he put Cleomenes in mind of the field he had 
sold him, and desired he might now be paid: 
pretending ‘ that he would not have given him 
any trouble about it, if he had not found 
considerable loss in the disposal of his merchan- 
dise? Cleomenes assured him, that he had 
nothing left of what the kings of Egypt had 
given him; upon which Nicagoras, in disap- 
pointment, acquainted Sosibius with the joke 
upon the king. Sosibius received the infor- 
mation with pleasure; but being desirous to 
have something against Cleomenes that would 
exasperate Ptolemy still more, he persuaded 
Nicagoras to leave a letter, asserting, that, 
‘if the Spartan prince had received a supply 
of ships and men from the king of Egypt’s 
bounty, he would have made use of them in 
seizing Cyrene for himself.’ Nicagoras accord- 
ingly left the letter, and set sail. Four days 
after, Sosibius carried it to Ptolemy, as if just 
come to his hands; and having worked up 
the young prince to revenge, it was resolved 
that Cleomenes should have a large apartment 
assigned him, and be served there as formerly, 
but not suffered to go out.” — (Plutarch). 

Cleomenes was now a prisoner, and of course 
all intercourse with those without, the Greek 
mercenaries especially, was most rigorously 
prevented. Time wore heavily—every effort 
at release proved vain—and a gloomy despair 
began to settle on the devoted band of exiles. 
One solace only remained—that they were 
permitted to remain together, thirteen in 
number—and they wiled away the tedious 
hours in their stately prison, by recording the 
legendary tales of home, and dwelling on their 
past fortunes or their future hopes. These, 
however,if entertained at all, were.soon dark- 


| ened by an ominous event. Ptolemy, the 
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son of Chrysermus, an intimate friend of the | 
Egyptian king, had all along behaved to Cleo- 
menes with remarkable civility and kindness. 
The captives thicrefore entertained some hopes 
of his mediation with the tyrant, and Cleo- 
menes accordingly solicited him to come and 
see him in his prison. He came—and spoke 
the most friendly and reassuring words, pro- 
fuse of promise and encouragement. Cleo- 
menes, however, whether suspecting his man- 
ner, or from curiosity or friendship, as the 
son of Chrysermus was going out, followed him 
to the door. Ptolemy did not perceive it, and, 
in going out, ‘‘ gave the keeper a severe repri- 
mand * for looking so carelessly after a wild 
beast, who, if he escaped, in all probability 
could be taken no more.’ ” 

« Cleomenes, having heard this, retired be- 
fore Ptolemy perceived him, and acquainted 
his friends with it. Upon this, they all dis- 
missed their former hopes, and, taking the 
measures which anger dictated, they resolved 
to revenge themselves of Ptolemy’s injurious 
and insolent behaviour, and then die as be- 
came Spartans, instead of waiting for their 
doom in confiuement, like victims fatted for the 
altar. For they thought it an insufferable 
thing that Cleomenes, after he had disdained 
to come to terms with Antigonus, a brave 
warrior and a man of action, should sit ex- 
pecting his fate from a prince who assumed 
the character of a priest of Cybele ; and who, 
after he had laid aside his drum and was tired 
of his dance, would find another kind of sport 
in putting him to death. 

“ After they had taken their resolution, 
Ptolemy happening to go to Canopus, they 
propagated a report, that, by the king’s order 
Cleomenes was to be released; and as it was 
the custom of the kings of Egypt to send those 
to whom they desigued to extend such grace 
a supper and other tokens of friendship, the 
friends of Cleomenes made ample provision for 
the purpose, and sent it to the gate. By this 
stratagem the keepers were deceived, for they 
imagined that the whole was sent by the king. 
Cleomenes then offered a sacrifice with a chap- 
let of flowers on his head, and afterwards sat 
down with his friends to the banquet, taking 
care that the keepers should have large por- 
tions to regale them. It is said, that he set 
about his enterprise sooner than he intended, 
because he found that one of the servants who 
was in the secret, had been out all night with 
his mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a dis- 
covery might be made, about midday, while 
the intoxication of the preceding night still 
kept the guards fast asleep, he put on his 
military tunic, having first opened the seam of 
the left shoulder, and rushed out sword in 
haud, accompanied by his friends, who were 
thirteen in number, and accoutred in the same | 
manner. 


“One of them, named Hippotas, though 
lame at first, was enabled by the spirit of the 
enterprise, to keep pace with them; but after- 
wards perceiving, that they went slower on 
his account, he desired them to kill him, and 
not to ruin the whole scheme by waiting for 
a man who could do them no service. By 
good fortnne they found an Alexandrian leading 
a horse in the street; they took it, and set 
Hippotas upon it, and then moved swiftly 
through the streets, all the way inviting the 
people to-liberty, They had just spirit enough 
to praise and admire the bold attempt of Cleo- 
menes, but not a man of them ventured to 


| follow or assist them. 


“ Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening 
to come out of the palace, three of them fell 
upon him, and dispatched him. Another 
Ptolemy, who was governor of the city, ad- 
vanced to meet them in his chariot [of war] : 
they attacked and dispersed his officers and 
guards, and dragging him out of the chariot, 
put him to the sword. [Only thirteen men! 
—so irresistible was the valor of the Greeks. 
Then they marched to the citadel, with a 
design to break open the prison, and join the 
prisoners, who were no small number, to their 
party. Butthe keepers had prevented them 
hy strongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, 
thus disappointed again, roamed up and down 
the city; and he found that not a single man 
would join him, but all avoided him, as they 
would avoid infection. 

“He therefore stopped, and said to his 
friends,‘ it is no wonder that women govern a 
people who fly from liberty’; adding ‘that he 
hoped they would all die in a manner that 
would reflect no dishonor upon him, or on 
their own achievements.’ Ilippotas desired 
one of the younger men to dispatch him, and 
was the first that fell. Afterwards each of 
them, without fear or delay, fell on his own 
sword, except Panteus, who was the first man 
that scaled the walls of Megalopolis, when 
it was taken by surprise. He was in the 
flower of his age, remarkable for his beauty, 
and of a happier turn than the rest of the 
youth for the Spartan discipline, which per- 
fections had given him a great share in the 
king’s regard; and he now gave him orders 
not to dispatch himself, till he saw his prince 
and all the rest breathless on the ground. 
Panteus tried one after another with his 
dagger, as they lay, lest one should happen to 
be left with life in him. On pricking Cleo- 
menes in the foot, he perceived a contortion 
in his face. He, therefore, kissed him, and 
sat down by him till the breath was out of 
his body; and then embracing the corpse, 
slew himself upon it. 

“Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been 
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sixteen years king of Sparta, and showed him- 
self in all respects the great man. When the 
report of his death had spread over the city, 
Cratesiclea, [his aged mother,] though a 
woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the 
weight of the calamity; she embraced the 
children of Cleomenes, and wept over them. 
The elder of them disengaging himself from 
her arms, got unsuspected to the top of the 
house, and threw himself down headlong. 
The child was not killed, but much hurt ; and 
when they took him up, he loudly expressed 
his indignation that they would not suffer him 
to destroy himself. 

“ Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these 
things, than he ordered the body of Cleomenes 
to be flayed, and nailed to a cross, and his 
child to be put to death, together with his 
mother and the women her companions. 
Amongst these was the wife of Panteus, a 
woman of great beauty, and a most majestic 
presence. They had been but lately married, 
~and their misfortunes overtook them amidst. 
their first transports of love. When her hus- 
band went with Cleomenes from Sparta, she 
was desirous of accompanving him; but was 
prevented by her parents, who kept her in close 
custody. But soon after she provided herself 
a horse, and a little money, and making her 
escape by night, rode at full speed to Tanaras, 
and there embarked on board a ship bound 
for Egypt. She was btought safe to Panteus, 
and she cheerfully shared with him in all the 
inconveniences they found in a foreign country. 
When the soldiers came to take out Cratesiclea 
to execution, she led her by the hand, assist- 
ed in bearing her robe, and desired her to 
exert all the courage she was mistress of; 


though she was far from being afraid of death, | 
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and desired no other favor than that she might 
die before her children. But when they came 
to the place of execution, the children suffered 
before her eyes, and then Cratesiclea was dis- 
patched, who, in this extreme distress, uttered 
only these words, ‘Oh ! my children !’ whither 
are you gone ?” 

“The wife of Panteus, who was tall and 
strong, girt her robe about her, and, in a silent 
and composed manner, paid the last offices to 
each one that lay dead, winding up the bories 
as well as her present circumstances would 
permit. Last of all she prepared herself for 
the poniard, by letting down her robe about 
her, and adjusted it in such a manner as to 
need no assistance after death; then calling 
the executioner to do his office, and permitting 
no other person to approach her, she fell like 
a heroine. In death she retained all. the 
decorum she had preserved in life, and the 
decency which had been so sacred with this 
excellent woman, still remained about her. 
Thus in this bloody tragedy, wherein the 
women contended to the last for their prize 
of courage with the men, Lacedemon showed 
that it is impossible for fortune to conquer 
virtue.” (Plutarch). * 


* Plutarch tells us that “a few days after, the 
soldiers who watched the body of Cleomenes on the 
cross, saw a great snake winding about his head, 
and covering all his face, so that no bird of prey 
durst touch it. This struck the king with supersti- 
tious terror, and made way for the women to try a 
variety of experiments, for Ptolemy was now per- 
suaded that he had caused the death of a person who 
was a favorite uf heaven, and something more than 
mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the spot, 
and called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the gods.” 
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The Cocoperatibe Atobentent, 


To the Editor of the “Notes.” 
“They wish not to interfere with any ‘honorable’ 
employer.”—CAsTLE ST, CIRCULAR. 


February 28th, 1852. 


Sir,—Much good would accrue to the work- 
ing-classes if they were to read such contro- 
versies as those held at Halifax between 
yourself and L. Jones, and if such discussions 


were to take place in different parts at short | 


intervals they would be the means of confer- 
ring a great benefit. At Halifax, your opponent 
displayed his usual characteristic evasiveness 
—with an attempt to mislead the audience— 
He seeks victory instead of truth; collusion 


instead of honest dealing. He ‘charges you 
with being ‘‘ wrong in your facts and false in 
your logic,” without showing you to be so, 
and then commits the worse error of being 
dishonest in his‘ facts and seductive in his 
logic, In his concluding speech he says 
“ there is a firm in London which pays 1s. 3d. 
for making a coat, and the Castle Street Tailors 
pay 14s.” Now, sir, “no man can class the 
two things together as one and the same 
thing.” He takes the highest in the one, and 
the Jowest in the other instance, as the prices 
paid for making a coat. Why was Mr. L. 
Jones silent about the 7s. coat paid in Castle 
Street? Fair dealing suggests that he should 
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have given proper scales in both instances. 
But, sir, do not these Christian Socialists com 

plain of “ unlimited competition” as being the 
great evil which at present afflicts society, and 
which they by their co-opcration seek to put } 
down? Ifso, how is it Mr. L. Jones tells us 
“it is not Moses & Son, that the co-opcrators | 
compete with, but with other concerns, as 

Myers, Stulz, and the great masters.” 


What | 


does this mean but the “transferring the role 
from one set of actors to another,” leaving 
the mass worse than it found them? Pray 
does Mr. L. Jones forget that Stulz and the 
“ great masters” are already comparatively 
struck down? Stulz with 300 men—paying 
6s. per diem is reduced to 100 men and piece 
work. Nugee with 200 is reduced to SO and 
the same pay. I do not deny that “great 
masters” have realized large fortunes for 
themselves, but thcy have alluwed their jour- 
neymen to live by their labor—which is more 
than Nicoll or any “ slop ” masters have ever 
done. Lloyd Joncs when in business in Oxford 
Street, fostered ‘“‘swcating,” and low wages, 
will he find these evils in the Stulz’s or the 
Nugee’s? Transfer the payment of a certain 
sum of wages-moncy from Clifford Strect, and 
St. James’ Street, to Castle Street, will the | 
number of men be increased or the amount | 


paid them as “ allowances’? be more? NO. 
Wages in Clifford Street, are higher than both 
“ allowances ” and “ profits ” in Castle Street. 
Who then will be the parties benefited by the 
transfer? The aristocracy. The champion 
of wafers and treacle virtually acknowledges 
the inefficiency of co-opcration to dam the 
stream of female and child labor from flowing 
into the reservoir of labor. 

Supplant a Nugee to-morrow, will it put 
down a Hyam the next day? Let Stulz join 
the co-operative movement immediately, will 
it prevent a Moses or a Nicoll opening side 
by side and employing “sweaters” and 
women ? A 

There are one third less tailors now thax ten 


: years ago; with this diminution in their num- 


bers poverty alone has increased among them. 
In London, out of 12,000 journeymen only 
2,060 belong to Society (houses of call): give 
Mr. L. Jones these, will he rescue the 16,000 
from their dens of misery and filth? No! 
Some other power must be brought to the 
rescue. Until then, co-operation will not 
redcem the Tailors, nor any other class. 


A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR. 
Poland Street, Oxford Street. 


Ehe Chartist Atobemeni. 


I—A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 


In ademocratieperiodical after observing that 
itisa pity that those members of the Financial 
Reform Association ‘‘ who are honest, earnest, 
and anxious to bring the question of the suffrage 
to an issue,” [is there one real DEMOCRAT 
among them, if so, which is it ?] “should con- 
tinue to waste themselves in the companion- 
ship of the huxtering and the timid,” the qucs- 
tion is asked, “is there no possibility of form- 
ing a people's party which, while holding fast 
to the great principles of democracy, shall be 
so fraternal in its sympathies, so just in action, 
as to admit of all true-hearted men of progress 
joining its ranks, and rallying to its banner ?” 

« Is there no possibility of forming one?” 
Why, one is formed alrcady—the CHARTIST 
Association,—the time-honored, martyr-hal- 
lowed movement of the People,—that has 
weathered every storm—and now taken a tri- 
umphant stand of public recognition. A 
movement known across the world, and re- 
spected in every civilized country in Europe 
and America. 

What is the meaning of all this? What 
means “so fraternal in its sympathies.” Does 
it mean a compromise—does it mean truckling 


| 


to the capitalist—or the broadcloth of a 
Walmsley, a Neale, or a Goderich? Plainly, 
does it mean to give up a portion of our rights 
and to desert—practically desert, even if we 
theoretically hold, our principles 

If it does not mean this—we are fraternal 
in our sympathies—fraternal with all who 
mean honestly by us, and show it,—but we 
repudiate fraternity with others. 

If those who are calling out for a new party 
would help the old, there would be no room to 
talk about ‘* new moves.” 


—— i 


Il—SOUTH LANCASHIRE DELEGATE 
MEETING. 


On Sunday, March 7th, a meeting of De- 
legates, representing the Chartists of Man- 
chester, — Rochdale, Stockport, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Staleybridge, &c., was held in the large 
anteroom of tle People’s Institute, Man- 
chester. Mr. Lewis in the chair. The Chair- 
man opened the business by a few appropriate 
remarks on the present position of the Chartist 
movement, and the necessity of determined 
and, united exertion on the part of all who re- 
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mained faithful to genuine Chartism, and con- 
cluded by calling on the delegates to produce 
their credentials and give an account of the 
state of their respective localities. That part 
of the business having been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, the Secretary proceeded to read the 
minutes of the last meeting, the whole of which 
were confirmed with the exception of a trifling 
alteration in one of an entirely local nature. 
The levies were then paid, and the following 
resolutions agreed to :— 

1st,—“‘ That Mr. Ernest Jones be requested 
to visit Lancashire for the purpose of lecturing 
in the different Localities.” 

2nd,—‘* That should Mr. Jones’s arrauge- 
ments allow of his doing so within the next 
month, he be requested to insert his answer in 
the forthcoming number of the “ Notes to the 
People,” so that each locality may become ac- 
quainted at one and the same time with his 
determination.” 


3rd,—* That in the event of Mr. Jones’s 
answer being in the affirmative, a Delegate 
Meeting be held at Oldham on Sunday, 28th 
Mareh, the chair to be taken at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon.” 

4th,—‘* That the secretary write to Mr. 
Jones, stating the nature of his engagement 
and the amount of remuneration to be given to 
him for his services.” 


“That we approve of a Convention being 
held as soon as possible, and recommend the 
Manchester Council to call the same imme- 
diately after a majority of the Localities 
throughout the country shall have decided in 
favor thereof, and signified their determina- 
tion to send delegates thereto. (This resolu- 
tion was opposed by the delegate from Ashton, 
who was the only dissentient.) 

« That having seen a letter in the ‘ North- 
ern Star’ newspaper, purporting to emanate 
from the Old Chartists of Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and signed William Aitken, containing some 
severe strictures on the conduct of the Dele- 
gates recently assembled at Rochdale, we un- 
hesitatingly declare such strictures unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable, inasmuch as the 
delegates voted in strict accordance with the 
instructions they received from thcir consti- 
tueuts, and produced credentials properly at- 
tested by the secretaries of their respective 
localities.” 

«That in the event of Mr. Ernest Jones 
not being able to visit Lancashire, the next 
Delegate Meeting be held at Oldham, on Sun- 
day, April llth, the chair to be taken at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon.” 
` «That Mr. Crabtree of Rochdale visit Old- 
ham and Royton to make the necessary 
arrangements and correspoud with the county 
secretary as to the result.” 


4 A vote of thanks was passed to the Chair- 
man, and the meeting then broke up. 

A Committee has becn formed in Man- 
chestcr for the purpose of obtaining subscrip- 
tions for Mr. O’Connor, which has set to its 
work in good earnest. It has already pub- 
lished an address, issued a uumber of col- 
lecting books, got a staff of collectors, and held 
a public meeting which was addressed by Mr. 
Morgan of Ashton, Mr. McCartney of Man- 
chester, and Mr. W. P. Roberts. The meet- 
ing was held on Sunday last, in the People’s 
Institute, Mr. Thomas Fiddes, in the chair. 
A resolution of sympathy for Mr. O’Connor 
was unanimously carried, and a very liberal: 
collection was made in the hall. Mr. Thomas 
Clark, late of London, created some disturb- 
ance by his appearance in the hall and on the 
platform. He, however, received a most se- 
vere castigation from Messrs. Morgan and 
Roberts and retired discomfited. 

W. Grocorr, See. 


II._METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 


Sunday, March 7th, Mr. C. Murray in the 
chair. 

Credentials were handed in and read, from 
the North London Locality (incorporated with 
the Islington Locality) appointing Messrs. F. 
Jones and A. Wood as delegates; and from 
the Victoria Park Locality appointing Mr. 
Snelling and Mr. S. Ferdinando as their re- 
presentatives. Mr. E. Jones then stated that 
he had resigned his position as delegate for 
John Street Locality, as he could uot con- 
sistently support their recommendation to re- 
scind the resolution favoring the proposed 
Convention. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been confirmed, Mr. E. Jones delivered a re- 
port arising out of his duty as secretary to the 
O’Connor Committee. 
` After reading letters from Messrs. Saull 
and Duncombe who decline the posts to which 
the Council nominated them, on the ground of 
ill-health ; the report was received. Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford was nominated as trustee and 
Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds as treasurer, which 
he has since declined on private grounds only. 

Mr. E. Jones was then called upon to re- 
port on behalf of the Observation Committee. 
The report stated that the committee had suc- 
ceeded beyond their expectations, although sub- 
jected to many false imputations at the Con- 
ference at St. Martin’s Hall, on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday the commiittce appointed Messrs. 
Bezer and Shaw to move au amendment em- 
bodying the ‘* Chartcr” at the Reform Meet- 
ing, which amendment they had every reason 
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to believe, was earried, although the ehairman 

decided against them. The report -elicited 

many observations of satisfaction from the | 
Council, Mr. Bezer stating that the “ Uuited 

Service Gazette” asserted that the amendment 

was carried, it was moved by Mr. F. Farrah 

and seconded by Mr. Henderson, “ That the 

report be received, and that this Council highly 

approve of the policy of the Observatiou Com- 

mittee.” Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bligh then moved and Mr. C. F. Ni- 
eholls seconded a motion to the effect that the 
Council call a Public Meeting in one of the 
largest halls in London, to eonsider the late 
Conference of the Parliamentary and Finan- 
eial Reformers. Carried unanimously. 

Messrs. Wood, Nieholls, Bezer, F. Farrah 
and Clarke were appointed as a sub-ecommit- 
tee to earry out the foregoing. Mr. E. Jones 
suggested that Sir J. Wattles and other 
leading members of the P. & F. R. A. be in- 
vited. This suggestion was adopted by the 
Couneil. 

On the motion of Messrs. Knowles and 
Bezer the order of the day was suspended, and 
Mr. Knowles moved the following resolution, 
“ That this Delegate Council haviug eonsi- 
dered the eonduet of G. J. Holyoake, as exhi- 
bited at the late Parliamentary Reform Con- 
ference, towards his brethreu of the Executive 
and the Chartist body generally, cannot ae- | 
knowledge him as au exponent of their prin- 
ciples; or as one of the recognised leaders of 
their movement and respectfully request him 
to retire from his seat on the Chartist Exeeu- 
tive.” Mr. Wood seconded this motion which 
was earried, 15 voting for it, 2 against, aud 1 
neutral. 

J. WASHINGTON, See. 


[Having been instructed to write to Mr. 
Patrick O'Higgins, I did so, asking him whe- 
ther he would act as trustee, and I am happy 
to say I have received the followiug answer.— 
Bo dali 


Dublin, Mareh 9, 1852. 


« Drar Sir,—I have received your note of 
the 8th instant, and have read it with feelings 
of deep and heartfelt pain. The state of my 
friend Feargus O’Connor’s health and eircum- 
stances, prieves me beyond expressiou. His 
cousin, William O’Counor, General Arthur 
O’Connor’s eldest son, spent Sunday evening 
with me. He said that whieh I had ofteu 
heard both him and others say before, that | 
Feargus O’Connor’s nature was so geuerous, 
so free from a love of mouey, so desirous to | 
relieve the wants of others, that he would die | 
a beggar. A tenant of his father’s borrowed 
the tirst £40 ever Feargus was master of, 
under the pretence of buying some heifers in 
spring, which he said he could sell at a great 
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profit in autumn, when he promised faithfully 
and punctually to pay Feargus. ‘ You know, 
Master Feargus,” said he, “ I never broke my 
word with any one,” whereupon Feargus lent 
him the £40, and went about telling every one 
with delight how independent this little sum 
would make the farmer. After the fellow got 
the mouey he returned to Feargus, and said, 
‘* Now, Master Feargus, if I cannot pay the 
money on the very day I promised, sooner than 
break my word I will eome to you the day be- 
fore and tell you, by gorra, that I eannot pay 
it.” From that day to this Feargus never got 
one farthing of the £40. 

“ I was present myself on an oeeasion when 
a debtor asked to speak a few words with Mr. 
O’Connor. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said he, 
“but I want to know my position with you.” 
“Your position,” said Feargus, ‘why, sir, you 
are the best judge of that yourself. What do 
you mean?” “ I owe you, sir, about £115 and 
I eant pay it.” “Then your position is just 
this, you owe me £115, and cannot pay it, 
now that is your position exactly.” Feargus 
related the anecdote with great good humour, 
but never touched a penny of the money. 

« Please to mention to the Committee that I 
shall give them my best aid to promote the 
object they have in view, in any eapaeity in 
which they may deem me most useful. 

“ What has become of Mr. O'Connor? 
Where and how is he? 

“Great and generous man, I am truly sorry 
for him. 

« Faithfally your's, 
“ Patrick O’Hrea@rys.” 
E. Jones, Esq. 


IV.—MANCHESTER. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the Man- 
ehester Couneil, on Monday evening, March 
8th, the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

lst,—“ That the secretary write to as many 
loealities as possible, with a view to ascertain 
their feeliugs in the matter of calling a Con- 
vention to be held in Manchester.” 

2nd,— That this Couneil, while it repu- 
diates the eouduct of Mr. Holyoake at the late 
meetings held in St. Martin's Hall, as un- 
chartist, eannot help expressing their thanks 
to Messrs. Jones, Bezer and Shaw, for their 
manly vindication of geuuine chartist princi- 


ples. 
J. E. Lewis, Sec. 


V.—NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


At a meeting of the Neweastle Branch of 
the National Charter Association, on Sunday, 
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Feb. 22nd, the following members were ap- | 
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then moved, and Mr. Thomas Chandler aoe 


pointed as a Committee to assist Mr. Ernest | conded, “That Mr. Ernest Jones be appointed 


Jones to bring out his paper :-—Josiah Thomas, 
Charles B. night, William Johnson, James 
Cairns, James Watson, bookseller, treasurer, 
John Brown, seeretary, 8, Harrison’s Property, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


It was resolved, “ That eight memorandum | 


books be procured for the use of the members 

of the Committee, to enter subscriptions, each 

pot to be signed by the treasurer and secre- 
ary. 

You will see by this, sir, that we intend to 
commence work earnestly for a “ People’s 
Paper,” for which we see so much need. 

Joun Brown, See. 


VI—PLYMOUTH. 


There is no locality at present in Plymouth 
—not for want of Chartists or of democratic 
spirit, but for want of a good, active council to 
push organisation: but I can inform you that 
nearly every Chartist here is in favor of a 
Convention being called. 

A. BLACKLER. 


VIL—HUDDERSFIELD. 


A report having appeared in Reynolds’ Pa- 
per, that letters had come to hand, that the 
Chartists repndiated the resolution come to by 
their Delegates, at the West Riding Delegate 
Meeting, held at Halifax, I am instructed to 
deny the truth of that statement, no such 
letter having been sent from Huddersfield. 
We passed a vote of thanks to the Delegates 
for their manly conduct at that meeting, and 


our secretary wrote to “ Reynolds’ Newspaper” | 


and tc the “ Northern Star,” giving a report 
to that effect-—bevt both papers refused inser- 
tion. We therefore request your insertion of 
this fact in the ‘* Notes.” 

Tuomas Hirst, See. 


VIIL—NORTH LONDON. 


A special meeting of the members was held 
February 27th, at 13, King’s Row, Penton- 
ville, Edward Harman, in the chair. The 
secretary stated that Mr. Ernest Jones in- 
tended resigning his office of Delegate for the 
John Street Locality, in consequence of a re- 
solution passed by its members calling upon 
him and his brother Delegate to use their 
utmost exertions in getting the resolution re- 
lative to the calling a Convention, passed by 
the Metropolitan Delegate Council, rescinded ; 
and suggested the eligibility of that gentlemau 
as a representative for North London. He 


to represent the North London Locality on the 
M. D.C.; carried. It was then proposed that 
Athol Wood, also represent this locality in 
conjunction with Mr. Ernest Jones; Frederick 
Charlton, seconded the motion.” Carried. 

An adjournment then took place. 

At the adjourned meeting the following re- 
solutions were unanimously carried. Pro- 
posed by Athol Wood, seconded by Frederick 
Charlton, “In consequence of the evidently 
premeditated antagonistic declamation of Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake, at the Financial Reform Con- 
ference, and likewise at the Aggregate Meeting 
held at St. Martin’s Hall, in reference to 
Chartism, we, the Chartists of North London, 
in public meeting assembled, are of opinion 
that he has entirely forfeited the confidence of 
the Chartist body, and hereby call upon him 
to immediately withdraw from the position he 
has held but to betray: we further believe that 
no consisteut or honorable man would have 
acted so unworthily as he has done.” 

“We likewise enter our strongest protest 
against the nefarious manner in which Messrs. 
Thornton Hunt and Robert Leblond have beeu 
smuggled upon the Chartist Executive—as 
their asserted election is illegal, and not in 
accordance with the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, which provides that candidates for the 
Executive shall be put in nomiuation ONE 
MONTH, whereas in their case but one week 
elapsed and no votes were taken—and therefore 
express our conviction that their assumption 
of office is an act of presumptuous usurpation 
which imperatively calls upon us to demand 
that they retire forthwith. 

ATHOL Woon, See. 

A Discussion will take place on Wednesday, 
March 17th, ‘* Chartism versus Financialism, 
which claims the greatest amount of popular 
support ?” 


IX.—BETHNAL GREEN. 


Moved by E. Stoke, and seconded by 8. Ford, 
“that L. H. Pelteret act as Secretary of this 
Locality.” 

Moved by S. Firdenando, seconded by S. 
Staines, “ That E. Stokes act as Treasurer.” 

Moved and seconded, “ That Douglas Snel- 
ling and Samuel Firdenando represent this 
Locality on the Metropolitan Delegate Coun- 
cil.” ý 

Moved by G. Vickers, seconded by S. Firde- 
nando, “ That the members of this Locality, 
approving of the previous general policy of 
G. J. Holyoake, cannot but feel pain at the 
manner in which he acted at the Reform meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening, March 3rd, by op- 
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posing Mr. Bezer’s amendment for the Charter, 
such condnet in our opinion not being worthy 
of a consistent Chartist.” 


X.—CITY LOCALITY. 


We, the undersigned, are instructed to in- 
form yon that the members of the City Loca- 
lity object to the remarkable announcement 
made by the ‘+ Notes to the People,” of 
March 6, that the members of this Locality 
are “under the especial influence of the Exe- 
cutive,” the members of this Locality desire 
it to be known that they are no more under 
the especial influence of the Executive than 
they are under any influence Ernest Jones 
may possess. 

They wish to reserve to themselves the right 
of expressing their opinions on Chartist busi- 
ness generally without being amenable to any 
imputations of interested motives, and consider 
that the assertion was as uncalled-for as it is 
untrue. 

Trusting that you will oblige by the inser- 
tion of this in the ‘+ Notes.” 

We are, on behalf of the City Locality, 

F. Farran, Cor. Secretary. 
J. B. Loomes, Chairman. 


[The members were never acensed in the 
* Notes ” of “interested motives.” What was 
said was simply this, that the John Street 
and City Localities were under the influence of 
the Execntive—for in John Street, Mr. John 
Arnott, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, Mr. H. Holyoake 
(his brother) Mr. Bezer, and Mr. John Milne, 
are members and regular attendants. In the 
City Locality, Messrs. Bezer, Arnott, Wheeler, 
&c., are very frequent in their attendance. 
In the former they could influence by direct 
votes—and then those localities in which they 
are members or personal attendants, are the 
only localities of all in London, that opposed 
the Convention. We trust our friends will 
not be offended at a little plain speaking now 
and then. As an attempt was being made to 
show that London was divided and distracted 
by factions, and as the Executive said and 
published “that the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council did not represent a tithe of the Chart- 
ists of London ”—we were very anxious to do 
away with the wrong impression — and, as 
these localities had differed from the others, it 
became a matter of great importance to show 
to the country that such difference was not a 
type of the general feeling of London Chartists, 
bnt a peculiar exception. We intended, and 
we intend no offence—but in weighing the re- 
lative opinions on either side, surely, as editor 
f a public journal, there was no harm in ad- 
verting to this fact, while explaining the state 
and feelings of metropolitan Chartism. } 


XI._HECKMONDWIKE, NEAR LEEDS 

A public meeting of the friends of Mr 
O’Connor was held in the Working Man’s 
Hall, top of Heckmondwike, on Sunday 7th 
March, at two o’clock p.m. Mr. Lassey in 
the chair, when a committee of nine was 
chosen to aid in getting up snbscriptions for 
the purpose of assisting Mr. O’Connor in his 
present unfortunate circumstances. The sum 
of £1 10s. 2d. was collected, and the following 
resolutions were passed. 

lst—Moved by John Rothery, and secon- 
ded by George Taylor. “That Mr. Duncombe 
and Mr. Wakley (providing they will) be elect- 
ed Trnstees for Mr. O’Connor.” 

2nd.—Moved by James Elam and seconded 
by Mark Stubley. “That Mr. David Saull, 
Mr. E. Jones, Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, Mr. T, 
M. Wheeler, Mr. W. Rider and Mr. Fleming, 
form the acting committee in London.” 

3rd.—* That the committee meet on Sunday 
the 14th, at two o’clock p.m., in the Working 
Man’s Hall, Heckmondwike, to receive sub- 
scriptions and transact other business.” 

4th.—“ That a pnblic meeting be held in the 
Working Man’s Hall, Heckmondwike, on Sun- 
day the 21st, at two o’clock p.m.” 

James ELAM, See. 


XII.—TOTAL ABSTINENCE LOCALITY. 
j March 9th, 1852. 
We, the members of this Locality recom- 
mend that the country do call npon Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake to resign his seat on the 
Executive, for his conduct at the Parliament- 
ary and Financial Reform Conference, and to 
elect another in his place. Moved by James 
Evans, and seconded by James Bligh. 
Joun Stmeson, Sec. 


XUI.—FINSBURY. 


Sunday,’ March 7th, 1852. 

Mr. V. Down in the chair. Messrs. Butler 
and Weedon reported from the Metropolitan 
Delegate Council, E. J. Loomes from the 
Reform Conference. Mr. Butler moved, “ That 
this locality recommend to other localities, to 
elect no one on their Executive or Delegate 
Councils who are members of any other asso- 
ciation, and advocate any less measure of 
Reform than the People’s Charter, considering 
that by electing such men they are stultifying 
themselves, injuring the movement, and play- 
into the hands of their deadliest enemies.” 
Seconded by Mr. Fennel; carried. Mr. 
Wheeler, moved, ‘ That this locality seeing 
from the conduct of the Parliamentary 
Reformers at the late Conference at St. Martin’s 
Hall, that it is utterly useless for the working- 
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classes to expect anything at the hands of the 
Financial Reformers, tender their thanks to 
Messrs. E. Jones, Bezer and others, who so 
nobly stood up for free discussion so shame- 
fully attempted to be burked by the business 
committee ot the conference, and fecl deeply 
aggrieved and surprised at the conduct of 
Mr. Holyoake as one of the Chartist Executive 
at the said Conference, and request him to 
resign his seat as one of the Chartist Exceu- 
tive.” Seconded by E, J. Loomes, and carried 
unanimonsly. 
E. J. Loomus, See. 


oo 


XIV.—POTTERIES. 


The reason why „tle Chartists of this lo- 
cality are not doing anything at the present 
with regard to a Convention, and other mat- 
ters with regard to the Association, is on ac- 
count of the critical position of the People’s 
Hall. 

A number, however, met on Sunday last, 
after the Hall business was dispatched, when 
it was agreed to call a meeting for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, to wind up the affairs of the 
raffle that was to have taken place some time 
ago,for Mr. O’Connor’s benefit, so that you 
May expect an early remittance on his ac- 
count. 


When the arrangements for a Convention 
are finally made, support may be expected 
from the Potteries, in some form. 

J. CopeweE tt, 

March 6, 1852. 


XV.—WESTMINSTER. 


March 8th, 1852. 


At the weekly mecting of this locality, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unauimously adopted ; 
Mr. Robins in the chair. Mr. E. L., Clarke 
reported from the M. D. C. 

Mr. Crump, proposed; Mr. E. L. Clarke, 
seconded ; that in the opinion of this locality, 
the conduct of Mr. G. J. Holyoake, at the 
Reform Conference and Public Meeting, held 
at St. Martin's Hall, ou Wednesday, March 3, 
was such as to deprive lim of the contidence 
of the entire Chartist body, and consider that 
by so doing, he has virtually lost his seat as a 
member of the Execntive Committee. 

Proposed by Mr. Youug; seconded by Mr. 
Carey, that 3s. be scent to the M. D. C. to- 
wards the aggregate meeting. 

Proposed by Mr. Harris; seconded by Mr. 
Henderson ; that the business of this locality 
be transacted between tlic hours of 8 and 10, 

E. L. CLARKE, Sec. 

3, Frederick Street, Viuceut Square. 


We DBrassier ; 
A DEMOCRATIC ROMANCE 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, 


AND 


THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


BOOK THE SECOND.* 


V.—THE ELECTION. 

De Brassier had firmly reseated himself 
on the Democratic throne. His sway was 
undisputed, his rivals were in prison, covered 
with the oblivion or the blame of alinost all 
the democratic party,—blame, attached to 
them for having done the very thing which in 


reality they tried to prevent. De Brassier 
felt that after so violent an excitement, a cor- 
responding reaction always follows. Not at 
onec—an after-wave always swells up, before 
the storm subsides—that after-wave he used 
to lift himself once more into his olden emi- 
uence. This secondary excitement was created 


* The first book of De Brassicr,” concluded in No, 25, p. 286 
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by the trials and treatment of the prisoners, 
and the repressive measures of the govern- 
ment. He knew that it could not last long, 
and that a year or two of comparative apathy 
would ensue. He, therefore, like a good tac- 
tician, just used the effervescence to prepare a 
tenable position for himself during the antici- 
pated time of apathy—and he went to work as 
follows. 

The calming down of popular excitement 
had calmed down the speculations at the Stock 
Exchange. No rapid rise and fall of stock— 
no troubled waters for the dirty fishers to fish 
in to advantage. De Brassier, with Bludore’s 
help, had made large sums—but he had spent 
them as soon, partly by investing them in a 
new venture, partly by lavishing them on the 
democratic movement, in order to kecp the 
excitement up that should make the funds go 
down, for him to buy in. 

But all this was stopped—and, worst of all, 
De Brassier was in debt, deeply, fatally, hope- 
lessly in debt. Take the benefit he could not 
—for all his transactions would come to light, 
and the accompauiments of his democracy be 
revealed to the democrats. Go to prison he 
would uot—for how should he get out, if he 
once got in? Heapplied to Bludore, who had 
escaped from the attack on Dorville’s house, 
he being the party who had been scen in the 
park, and the subsequent confounding of whose 
identity with that of Dorville by the Poacher, 
contributed not a little to save the life of La- 
timer and Adelinc. Buta great chauge had 
come over Bludore—whether he thought De 
Brassier a falling man, who had run out his 
tether,—or that he had other secret reasons, 
which may possibly become apparent hereafter. 
Suffice ıt to say, Bludore lent uo ear to the 
d magogue, but, on the contrary, hurried on 
the expected catastrophe, pushed and sharpened 
the surrounding difficulties, by every means in 
his power. 

De Brassier was in an extremity. He had 
no money for current expenses —he had no 
means to pay his debts—and the ghost-like 
presence of writs and bailiffs began to dive up 
ominously on his path. Like a stag beset on 
all sides, he stood at bay. He saw at once 
the gravity of the war, and life or death its 
issue. He staked that issue on one grand 
throw. His first object was to gaiu time, and 
accordingly, he defended the most pressing 
action. To do this, he used the money raised 
for the defence and maintenance of the pri- 
soners, calculating ou a clever trick, already in 
embryo, whereby to cover the deficiency. 

Meanwhile—having calmly looked over the 
hoard, lie saw one game alone was lcft, and 
that he must get into one of two places : prison 
or Parliament.* referring the latter, he 


+ Members of Parliament in Ve Urassier’s conn- 


set about his work. The last after-wave of the 
latc exeitement, might earry him into the 
House. Luckily, a General Election was at 
hand, this added to the exeitement—and no 
time was to be lost. 

Accordingly, he at once publicly deprecated 
the folly of former conduct—said ‘“this was a 
constitutional country —in which sufficient 
constitutional power was in the people’s hands 
to enable them, by constitutional means, to 
change the constitution—[of course—if the 
Constitutional Government will stick aLso to 
constitutional measures in defending it!], and 
that it was on the hustings, in the polling- 
booth, and in parliament, that the battle had 
tobe fought. He had always deprecated vio- 
lence and folly. He had always respected life 
and property—he had always been for the 
altar, the throne, and the cottage—he had 
always been the best friend of the middle-class, 
—but in the time of excitement the people 
would not hear him,—now they were calm 
enough to do so—and he now stood forward to 
unite the contending middle-class and working- 
class, ou the basis of a eommon interest. It 
was because men like he were not in Parlia- 
ment, that the former were so taxed, and the 
latter so oppressed.” 

His words seemed verificd by his eonduet— 
as already stated. The cruelty of govern- 
ment had caused a revulsion in tbe feelings 
of the middle-classes, and De Brassier had 
apparently aeted so dignified a part during 
the storm—so bold a part during the subse- 
quent prosecutions,—he apparently had op- 
posed the outbreak—he certainly had ‘the 
people with him—-and the middle-classes, who 
hated the government, as they always hate 
everything that takes money out of their 
pockets, and who had eeased to fear the 
people sinee their reeent defeat, began to 
look favorably on De Brassier. They were 
capable of electing him merely out of spite 
against the ruling faetion of aristocrats. De 
Brassier felt and knew tbis, and aceordingly, 
having got up a requisition from the town of 
Spindles, issued his address, and appeared on 
the arcna. 

The grand thing, however, was to keep 
the bum-bailiffs off till the elections were over. 
It was a neck-and-neck raee between St. 
Stephens and_the Beneh. Meanwhile, De 
Brassier held great meetings, such gatherings 
as had becn but rarely seen before—eheer, 
shouts, and homage, garlands, and greys, 
landaulettes and pink jackets, flags and 
bands, bouquets and banners were poured 
forth in his homage. He stood there as the 
champion of Constitutional Demoeracy, the 
try, are privileged during session, and for forty days 
atter, from arrest. A reason why some Parliaments 
are generally prorogued for only forty days. 
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crowned of the people, the accepted of the 
middle-class. Government almost feared. His 
power was certainly far greater, in reality, 
than it had ever been before—and that power 
was more formidable than the late ebullition of 
democracy, because the latter had been disor- 
ganized and divided, the present was the con- 
centrated will of one man, led by the bold un- 
compromising spirit of intensest selfishness. 
Such a man was dangerous—such a man, 
though he would never do anything for the 
people might do much against the Govern- 
ment. 

But the contrasts of life are strange. This 
redoubted, hated, feared, loved, idolized, and 
féted man might be seen hurrying away from 
the national ovation where he had received 
the almost worship of a hundred thousand 
hearts, where even wealth was bowing before 
his power, and at the echoes of whose voice 
government trembled—might be seen, we 
say, hurrying to some obscure house in some 
dusky street, and with almost abject hu- 
mility cringing, bending, pleading before 
some dirty-fingered and dirtier-hearted son 
of mammon, to whom he owed—ah ! perhaps 
merely a few paltry pounds. De Brassier. 
shook government, and stirred a nation ; but 
a haberdasher, or a money-lender, a usurer, 
or a tailor, shook him. After having eaten 
the dust before the man who made his trou- 
sers, hc went to throw the dust in the eyes of 
the people, and hurl in the dust the proud 
opposing faction of the aristocracy. Oh ! 
you should have heard the thunder of the 
platform die into the meek whisper of the 
tradesman’s parlor, and you would have dis- 
believed your own eyes as to the man’s iden- 
tity. Time after time, at many a crowded meet- 
ing, his cyes might have been seen suddenly 
rivetted with intense anxiety, on some sus- 
pected individual, and his white cheek tell of 
his inward terror. But never did the clear 
flow of his thoughts grow troubled—never 
did fhe clear roll of his voice falter for an 
instant. He had resolved on the game—he 
calculated its chances—he knew its dangers— 
and he played it well. 

“Every legal ingenuity had been exhausted 
to throw the last proceedings of the most 
pressing actions over for a few days. But, 
notwithstanding all he could do, final judg- 
ment was had against him in the King’s 
Beuch, and a warrant for his arrest was out 
two days before the polling was to commence. 
The fight now came to close quarters—the 
chanees were growing desperate. : 

De Brassicr was seated in his committee- 
robom in the town of Spindles, his trustiest 
supporters around—a crowd of enthusiastiead- 


mirers was outsidein the square below, when | 
j 


he received a letter from his lawyer, sent by 
special express, that on the following morning 
the warrant would be issued, and in about 
six hours after that the officers might be ex- 
pected to appear in Spindles. 

“Gentlemen!” said De! Brassier to his 
friends—with a calm, joyous smile! ‘the 
enemy are at their tricks. There is a design 
against us—they intend using violence—at- 
tacking the hotel—we must get our forces 
up.” 
“ We'll lick them—let them come!” shouted 
the committee. 

“We must make sure,” observed De 
Brassier, quietly. ‘‘ Therefore, all the men of 
Spindles, who are in our interest—the poor 
you know! the poor !”—said De Brassicr, with 
emphasis—“ my friends, the poor !’—hurrah ! 
shouted the committee: hurrah! shouted the 
crowd outside, beeause they heard somebody 
checring within—* must all turn out at once 
—and remain in the streets until the poll is 
closed—night and day—it is only six-and- 
thirty hours, surely in such a cause, you won't 
mind a little campaigning.” 

“« Six-and-thirty days if you like,” shouted 
the committee. “t Hurrah!” roared the crowd 
outside. 

* But thats not enough,” continued De 
Brassier. “ We must have at least 200,000 
men in the streets. Therefore, we must get 
the lads up from the country.” 

“ They shall be here to-morrow.” 

“ They must be here to-night. Here—di- 
vide the surrounding country into districts. 
Here—Jack Honeyfoot, you take Mudfall, 
Liquorwheels and Deadman’s Hole; you, my 
gallant young soldier, William Dowseend, take 
Cottonwaste, Hearttease, and Childpits: ah! 
my old veteran, Limpsetter !—you take Dusty- 
choke, Liverbog, and Smoketreadles—go quick 
—they’ll just be coming out of the mills by 
when you get there—stop the bands ; tell 
them all to pour over herc; tell them, we're 
sure to conquer if they come; tell them the 
era of liberty is near; tell them the people’s 
reign is come at last; tell them to go from 
mill to mill—from man to man: tell them to 
bring the women too, (they're always the best 
at a row)” he added aside: “and tell them 
not to go to bed till I am member for Spin- 
dles |” 

« Three cheers for the member for Spindles! 
De Brassier, and liberty!” shouted the com- 
mittee, within. f 

« Hurrah!” shouted the crowd without— 
and with the faith and fanaticism of the 
Wahabite apostle, the missionaries of De 
Brassier, without food or drink, fed by their 
magnificent exeitement, believing solemnly 
that the salvation of mankind depended on 
the issue—rushed off on their eager quest. 
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Meanwhile, De Brassier had set the tele- 
graph at work—transmitting words, intelligi- 
ble to him and his lawyer, but not to be under- 
stood by others. 

From hour to hour came the precious mis- 
sives—telling him whether the danger had in- 
creased—and how many hours of liberty still 
fell to his lot. 

Thus the night had passed. It was the day 
of nomination, 

De Brassier sat surrounded by his com- 
mittee ; as message after message was brought 
in. 
« My agents tell me, the government are 
watching us narrowly. I receive reports from 
Downing Street every hour; if we carry the 
election, it is probable the ministry will 
resign !” 

“ Hurrah !” 

Another message, which De Brassier under- 
stood to mean: “The bum-bailiffs, have 
started a quarter of an hour ago—they will 
reach Spindles by noon.” 

« The government have ordered two regi- 
ments down on Spindles. So much for the 
liberty of the subject. Never mind, they can’t 
be here till the election’s over. Well make a 
stand for liberty. We'll beat them. Are our 
men come yet from the country? What’s 
that?” 

A heavy surging sound and a running fire 
of cheers was heard in the distance. 

«« That’s the country-boys!” 

“ Out—we'll meet them!”—and throwing 
himself at the head of his committee, he 
rushed to meet, encourage and inspirit the 
coming reinforcements. 


It was a magnificent sight to see the ap- | 


preaching mass, about 100,000 strong, for the 
various gatherings had met on a given point, 
and came pouring in in one immense pro- 
cession. 

The stationary mass of townsmen, about 
60,000 strong, hailed them with delirious 
shouts, but were swept backward by the 
friendly onset of the streaming myriads. 

« De Brassicr !”—rolled the short, reiterated 
anthem of the hour, and the very glass trem- 
bled in the windows of the city before the 
living artillery of those countless lungs. 

The words of De Brassier were electric in 
their effect—and the vast concourse, for whom, 
indeed, no accommodation within doors could 
possibly have been found, resolved to remain 
in the summer-tented streets and squares, 
till the poll should have closed on the follow- 
ing day. 

“An attack will be attempted on the 
hustings—lI believe my life to be in danger,” 
cried De Brassier. “ Will you stand by me?” 

An inarticulate roar, like tlic throes of a 
volcano, answered annihilation to whoever 
should threaten the favourite of the people. 


of capital! (cheers.) 


“The time is come for the nomination,” 
said De Brassier’s friends. 

“Has the 12 o'clock train from London ar- 
rived yet ?” inquired the candidate. - 

“ It has just come in,” someone replied. 

“ To the hustings,” rejoined De Brassier, 
in a voice of thunder; but his cheek turned 
very pale, and his hand involuntary touched 
his waistcoat pocket. In that pocket he had 
concealed a small vial of prussic acid. 

Nevertheless, showering smiles around him 
—riding, as it were, on the surge of that tre- 
mendous sea, he reached the place of no- 
mination, 

The nomination, as far as the hostile candi- 
dates were concerned, was a mere form—their 
speeches were not heard—their gesticulations 
werc ridiculed—even their persons were 
threatened, but De Brassier, for the interest 
of his election, prevented violence. 

He spoke—and all was silence. His lan- 
guage was magnificent, but his speech was 
characteristic. We give his side remarks, or 
running accompaniment of secret thought, in 
parenthesis, by way of illustration. 

After a splendid exordium, modelled to 
win alike the shop-keeper and the working- 
man—after an exposition of lahor’s misery 
that drew tears, even from the eyes of la- 
bor’s foes—when every cheek was wet and 
flushed, with the mingled dew and fire of 
fecling. 

“Yes, countrymen he continued with 
eloquence on his tougue, resolution in his 
heart, and death in his waistcoat-pocket, “ I 
stand here to battle against the usurer and 
the money-lord (cheers). [By heaven! there 
are those infernal bum-bailiffs—I see them in 
the crowd]. I hurl defiance at the tyranny 
[They are forcing their 
way towards me]. I make a last stand for 
liberty ! [I’m afraid they’ll grab me]. I see 
the satellites of government in the meeting. 
(dreadful groaning). [PII give the scoundrels 
a hint]. I caution them not to attempt their 
dirty work here (loud cheers). I desire 
peace, law, and order; but the people wont 
be trifled with, and I could not answer for 
the safety of any government spies, who 
should try to divide the public by election 
tricks. I should not like to be in their 
skins (tremendous cheering). [Ah ! they 
nnderstood that—they turn pale, but they 
still keep coming this way]. Do you under- 
stand that, you scoundrels? (immense ap- 
plause, and laughter). [Devil take them 
—they are at the foot of the hustings!]. The 
rights of labor shall be vindicated against the 
tyranny of capital. The shop-keepers shall 
not be ruined by taxation. Think of the 
national debt. We wont be saddled with the 
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debt any longer (cheers). [Curse the fel- 
lows, how they grin!]. We’ll wipe it off 
(cheers). [They’re showing me their war- 
rant]. They sha’n’t make us pay it. We 
wont be money-slaves, crushed down by an 
iniquitous debt (cheers). [Thcy’re climbing 
the hustings]. Our usurers and capitalists 
are the only tyrants I fear. [How determined 
they look]. Against them I make this stand 
—now help me in the cause of freedom 
(deafening checrs that seemed as if they 
would never cease. 

“Who are you ?—what are you staring at 
me for, sir ?” said De Brassier, in a look and 
tone that few could meet without quailing, 
to the bum-bailiff, who had just reached his 
side, while the cheering covered the tenor of 
their conversation. “I know you, you dirty 
tool of the government. You had better 
mind what you do.” 

The bailiff, a strong and determined man, 
(for bailiffs, even if they are only four feet 
high, and seventy years old, are wonderfully 
resolute), fired up, and touched De Brassier’s 
shoulder and showed him his warrant. De 
Brassier’s left hand felt for the phial in his 
waistcoat pocket—his right hand descended 
full in the face of the bailiff, and brought 
him bleeding, stunned, and motionless to the 
ground. 


“Do you dare to insult me?” he said, 
calmly. “This scoundrel is a spy of the 
government, and has sought to entrap me.” 

Every effort of De Brassier was needed to 
save the denounced man—but, while screening 
him, he succecded in having him conveyed to 
a room, under pretext of safety, most kindly 
administered cordials to him—and in so doing 
relieved him of the warrant for bis arrest, 
which he coolly transferred to his own pocket 
—observing to the bystanders, 


- “Ab! I thought so! A hired spy. Here 
are his credentials.” 

“ Let us see! Let us see!” 

“No! no! This must not get buzzed 
abroad before its time—I see! Isee! This 


implicates high names. Wait—wait—you'll 
all know everything in- good time!”—and the 
triumphant De Brassier returned to his Com- 
mittee-room. 

The election was over—De Brassier won by 
128 votes—the victorious candidate was chaired 
—his friends rallied around him. 

“ Ah! what are you there, my old friend ?” 
said the victor, as he spied the bruised bum- 
bailiff in the crowd <“‘here—take a glass of 
brandy !—for—you’ll understand me now— 
Labour has been saved from Capital, and the 
National Debi’s wiped off P 


Continental Hotes, 


IJ.—LEGALITY AND DEMAGOGUISM. 


Cuaprrer 1.—Hungarian and French Revo- 
lutions. Their cause and effect. 


CHAPTER 2.—The French Revolution in 
its “real hearings. The groundwork of Ger- 
man Revolutionary movement, historically 
illustrated. 

CHAPTERS 3 and 4.—A complete history of 
the Austrian Revolution, yet unknown to the 
British reader. 


IL.—FRENCH AND GERMAN REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS. 
By. J. G. E. 

The reason why Camphausen preferred to 
issue the new regulations as the work of the 
United Diet, instead of a series of revolu- 
tionary decrees based on the events of the 
18th and 19th of March, became apparent. 
When thé new Assembly met, several mem- 
bers demanded that Camphausen should ac- 


knowledge the revolution, and thereby pro- | 


claim the revolutionary origin of the new 
powers. Camphausen thought different. He 
called the revolution of March a street riot, 
brought about by an unruly mob, and em- 
phatically denied that it had in any way in- 
fluenced the decision of the King, or altered 
the natural course of political affairs. He 
merely admitted that the events of March 
might have hastened the King in the execu- 
tion of his resolution. The programme of 
the new Constitutional Minister was that the 
Crown had called a Constituent Assemhly to 
amalgamate the ‘prerogatives of the Crown 
with the interest of the nation. The ma- 
jority eagerly embraced the proposed princi- 
ple of amalgamation, and thus virtually de- 
livered the national interest bound hand and 
foot to the camarilla. The national interest, 
instead of dictating its own terms to the 


| Crowh, was reduced to a position where it 


was merely permitted to sanction the dic» 
tates of the Crown. Had the Prince of 
Prussia—one of the greatest antagonists of 
constitutional government—himself been 
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prince-minister, and his flnnkeys the ma- 
jority in the Assembly, they could not have 
acted more detrimentally to the establishment 
of Constitutional freedom than the majority 
and their great leader, Camphausen. 

Pusillanimity and cowardice were the chief 
characteristics of tbe Prussian Representa- 
tives. Let us suppose that it was politic to 
deny the political importance of the events of 
March, and that by giving the Assembly an 
appearance of legality excesses could be pre- 
ventcd, was it politic to leave the entire army 
in the hands of absolutism? The Prussian 
army for the last thirty years had served no 
other purpose but that of keeping the popula- 
tionin check. No officer was tolerated who 
entertained liberal opinions—servility was the 
chief stipulation for promotion. The generals, 
without exception, were in favor of abso- 
lutism, and the inferior officers being for the 
most part poor, noblemen, who considered 
the military profession the only one compati- 
ble with their rank for getting a living, knew 
no other duty but to please their generals. 

With such an army the Court could at any 
time frustrate the hopes of the Constitution- 
alists, who felt so secure in their triumph 
that the army was wholly neglected, neither 
Camphausen, nor Hansemann, his successor, 
nor the Assembly, ever attempted to consti- 
tutionalize the army, and insure their sup- 
port. 

After the insurrection of June, the-Cama- 
rilla began to show how they appreciated 
the conduct of the ministers and the As- 
sembly. The editors of democratic jour- 
nals, and presidents of popular clubs, were 
arrested—domiciliary visits were paid by 
the police—papers confiscated—and houses 
searched. The soldiers began openly to 
insult the civilians. In Silesia one regi- 
ment lhad cominitted outrage, and wan- 
tonly killed scveral citizens. This cruel be- 
. haviour roused the deputies in Berlin from 
their slumber—an inquiry was demanded, but 
the officers of the regiment did not choose to 
give evidence hefore a parliamentary com- 
mittee. The conscquencc of this was a reso- 
lution carricd by the Left in the Assembly, 
requesting the Government to issue an order 
to the officers of the army, according to which 
thosc officers who were not in favor of Con- 
stitutional Government should resign. But it 
was too date. The Court and the King had 


long been weary of this constitutional buffoo- | 


nery, and llansemaun, then premicr, aware 
that his time was up, and also to anticipate 
ius royal master, seized this opportunity to 
resign, 

The Ming responded to the resolution of 


the Assembly by calling General Pfuel, the 
butcher of the Poles, to the helm of Govern- 
ment. Pfuel made a declaration in the As- 
sembly which was so unmeaning that no- 
body knew what it meant, but the members, 
perhaps mindful of Paul’s deeds in Poland, 
for the sake of peace, interpreted that it 
meant the execution of their resolution, and 
fell back into their old self-complaisant mode 
of speech-making. 

The Imperial Diet of Austria played a 
similar game. Like our present Parliament, 
the members were making long speeches with 
little substance, as if they had met for an en- 
tertaining chat. What the Hungarian Diet 
had accomplished in a few hours—what the 
peasantry in many places had virtually 
abolished by lighting bonfires with the deeds 
and documents of feudal servitude, the mem- 
bers of the Diet were discussing for months 
without coming to any conclusion. While 
the Court was sending emissaries and money 
to the riotous Croats, while towns were bom- 
barded in Bohemia and Italy, the members 
behaved as if they had nothing in common 
with the people out-of-doors. It was con- 
sidered a particular act of boldness, if now 
and then a worthy member rose and asked 
the minister whether there was any founda- 
tion for such and snch a rumour, and whether 
Government were acquainted with the doings 
of tbe Court, and the most evasive replies 
fully satisfied them. It was when the terms 
of treachery were finally agreed on between 
Charles Albert and the Austrian camarilla, 
when an armistice was concluded in Italy, 
and the Hungarians had defeated the Croats, 
that the Austrian Court threw off the mask. 
October was for the Austrian Court what June 
had been for the French Assembly. The 
first official act of the counter-revolution was 
Hungary declared in a state of siege—martial 
law proclaimed—and Jelachich appointed 
Governor. 

What the Diet had neglected to do, viz., 
to engage the army on the side of political 
progress, some of the soldiers of a regiment 
in Vienna proposed to accomplish by their 
own exertions. Tired of serving the cause of 
absolutism, they called a meeting of soldiers 
on the Sth of October, deliberated on their 
political position as soldiers, and agreed to 
lay their conclusions before the Minister of 
War. Latour (then Minister of War) hearing 
of these proceedings, gave orders to the regi- 
ment immediately to leave for Hungary ; but 
the regiment positively refused to quit, 
| and threatened to shoot any officers who 
should insist on the execution of this order. 
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9 
The People’s Anthem, 
(Arr :-—* God save the Queen.”) 
Tue God of Freedom bless, A few, a very few, 
With strength for self-redress, Still struggle bravely through,— 

The People’s might ; And call for aid! 

The cause of man to save, Confound the opeu foe ; 
Arouse each willing slave! Lay tool and trickster low, 
Unite, the ready brave! Unmask the specious show, 

Unite! Unite! Of knaves by trade. 

Awake, ye slavish things! Unseal the People’s eyes, 
Beneath your Priests and Kings! Teach them to fathom lies, 

Long curbed by lies! And know the true! 

The altar’s but a sod, Give them the sense to care, 
The sceptre but a rod, Give them the strength to bear, 
A People is a god! Give them the soul to dare, 

O God, arise! And hand to do! 

Think ! as your fathers thought : The reign of wrong shall end, 
Teach! as your fathers taught ; When every slave's a friend, 
Fight! as your fathers eer To win the right ; 

When words are vain! One thought in million brains, 
Tear up the rooted wrong! One pulse in million veins, 
Strike down the falsely strong ! Will break the strongest chains, 
Slave-herds, degraded long, Unire! Usrre! 

Be men again! E. J. 


Current Rotes, 


I.—A LITTLE PRACTICAL ADVICE IN 
A TIME OF DOUBT AND DANGER. 

It is time that all Chartists, in all places 
wherever there is Chartism, should meet 
together, and organize themselves. Tf there 
is no local Secretary, let any friend of the 
_ Charter call together those he knows, and, 
when assembled, solicit them to form them- 
selves into a locality. Nowhere will such an 
attempt, we venture to say, be found wholly 
unsuccessful. 

Where a public room to meet in cannot be 
obtained, from local prejudice, or from the 
fact that the members are too poor and too 
few too pay for one, let them meet weekly in 
rotation at one another’s house, but by no 
means go to the public-house. By the time 
a private room grows too small to hold them, 
they will become numerous enough to afford 
a public one. Try and establish reading rooms, 
and children’s schools in conjunction with 
each locality. You can if you try with energy, 
and you will soon find them attract more 


than the pot-houses (all those that are worth 
attracting), and pay better than the pemy- 
dance. 

Let each new member be set the task of 
bringing with him to each successive meeting, 
at least one new friend, and let this be under- 
stood as expected of him. 

Let the members form themselves into a 
locality of the National Charter Association, 
aud not as a separate, local, isolated demo- 
cratic body. This is vitally important in 
respect of united action, organization and the 
prevention of future bickerings and rivalries. 
If it is suggested they cannot recognise the 
present Executive—that is no valid objection, 
for they can belong to the Association, and 
work with others to form a better Executive. 

If any one suggest thetidea of calling the 
locality anything else than a branch of the 
N.C.A., of changing the name Chartist, of 
dropping any one of the details of the Charter, 
or any suggestions of that kind, let them he 
negatived at once. In the same way in 
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which the priest says “ you are not to doubt 
the Bible, not to call your religious faith in 
question ;"—so you should answer, * we must 
not doubt the Charter; we must not call our 
political faith in question.” 

Like the debates on moral and physical force, 
the discussion would tend to do nothing but 
divide the Movement, and create two hostile 
parties. This question has been settled long 
ago. It was mooted in the Calton Hill 
resolutions. Chartists! You know what came 
of that! 

You must take Chartism as an accepted 
fact—you must believe iu it, and act up to it, 
not with “blind,” faith, but with clear open- 
eyed faith—and not let dust be thrown in 
your eyes. 

It is too late in the day to raise the question 
of Chartist principle, details, name and orga- 
nization. You have not to discuss the ques- 
tion now, but to acr upon that which was 
discussed and SETTLED sixteen years ago. 
Scout the suggestion as the emanation of either 
foolishness, sordidness, treachery, or ambition, 
for it is one of the four. 

In forming new localities, or organizing 
and extending new localities, don’t hunt after 
middle-class men or aristocrats. They've 
been the very pest of our Movement. Don’t 


repel them if they come; but take care to 
keep them subordinate in numbers and in- | 
Jluence. The national majority of working- 
men must not have local majorities of mid- | 
_dle-class men on their councils. THis WOULD 
BE FATAL. Keep them in the minority on 
your local councils. This you can do, not by 
rejecting then when they come, but by tak- 
ing good care to put half-a-dozen working 
men on your councils for every middle-class 
man or aristocrat. 

Elect none but working-men as your local 
secretaries and presidents. 

Don’t run after the rich men to be chair- 
men at your meetings. Make a general rule 
of having none but working-men in that posi- 
tion, and point to the fact with pride. You 
don’t show your influence by showing that 
rich men will preside at your meeting, but 
that the rich men will a/tend at the meetings, 
under the presidency of the working-men ; 
and depend upon it, these are not times in 
which the rich will like to stay away from 
the meetings of the people. On the contrary 
both lords and money-mongers will attend, in 
order to deceive you and talk you over, 
Don’t say, “A tradesman’s name in the | 
chair draws the people, or enahles us to get 
a hall that would be otherwise refused.” If! 
the people come for a “ a tradesman’s name” 
only, they’d best stop away; and as to a 
hall, summer is coming—take the open air. 


Don’t seek your leaders among the rich, or 
the House of Commons. In that House you 
have now NOT ONE man worth a button, as 
far as Demoeracy is concerned. I say em- 
phatically NOT ONE. 

You will not succeed if you have others 
but working-men for your leaders—if you 
put your trust in anything but in your own 
order. 

See that your secretaries send weekly re- 
ports to your organ of communication—see to 
it, for nothing sets one part of the country 
going better than to read that other part are 
active. This point is terribly neglected in 
our Movement. 


There, friends! are the humble, but prac- 
tical suggestions we would make to you. 

In conclusion, every one of you answer the 
appeal of the Manchester Council, now for- 
warded to you. Vhether you can senda 
delegate or not, answer them, and give 
them your opinion as to the Conven- 
tion,—a step more necessary than ever, 
since the four *‘ financial” members of the 
Executive refuse to resign; since the Fiuan- 
cial Association seems to have been aimost 
extinguished in St. Martin’s Hall; since they 
are stagnating and withering under the de- 
served scorn of either side of the question, 
since a General Election is by no means a 
certain contingency for the next six months, 
whatever Parliamentary promises may be 
given; and since the glorious, reinvigorated 
risc of Chartism waits but for the uniting 
hand of a Convention to assume a proud, 
powerful, and active agitation, and purge off 
the last disunion which the mock-leadership 
of the rejected of the majority will perpe- 
tnate as long as it is permitted to exist, and 
since, amid the general want of confidence, 
leadership or organization, that body which 
now throws itself actively, prominently, and 
boldly forward, is sure to carry the day. Be 
you that party, working-men. Isolated and 
divided, you can’t do it. A Convention alone 
can speak so that the country will hear. 
Speak, and you will raise a glorious echo. 


Il.—THE IRON TRADES. 


Mr. W. Peel, in his weekly letter, writes as 
follows; “The amalgamated iron-trades, 
though numerically and financially strong, 
cannot, single-handed, cope with the Bucklers.. 
bury despots.” 

Then why did all those gentlemen tell them 
that they could? Ifthey knew their weak- 
ness all the time, why did they delude them 
into a belief of their strength? If they did 
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not know of it, and have only found out so 
transparent a fact now, a fact that any man 
not blinded by self-interest, or enthusiasm, or 
ignorance, could have seen at a glance, —then 
they are very unfit to be the leaders of any 
section of the working-classes. ‘Oh dear! 
I was wrong !’’—is not the way to lead a 
people. 

This is the manner in which the people’s 
cause is trifled with and murdered. Quack 
doctors, utterly ignorant of the science they 
profess‘to follow, go experimentalising on tbe 
patient, till by dint of killing, they hegin to 
find out their errors—a way of studying 
medicine rather inconvenient for the sick 
man. So, the leaders of the iron-trades, after 
telling the men that “ single-handed, if needs 
be, they could beat the masters—nay, one 
branch alone, the moulders, could force them 
into submission when they pleased,”—are now 
reduced to confess that we were right, when 
we told them that “ single-handed tbey could 
not cope with the Bucklersbury despots.” 

“Oh dear! I was wrong”’—if it is a bad 
confession for a leader, is, however, far more 
honorable, than to persist in an error knowing 
it to be wrong; or, at least shows more wis- 
dom than to fly to a fallacy greater still, as a 
remedy for the short-comings of the first plan. 

The leaders of the trades’-union now say, 
that, since it is proven that the iron-trades 
alone cannot stand their ground, it only 
requires a union of all trades to secure victory. 
What an egregious fallacy! The iron-trades 
are the strongest, one of the highest paid, and 
by the nature of their trade, most powerful of 
all the sections of industry. If any had a 
chance to conquer in the struggle with capital, 
these men had that chance—and yet tbey fail! 
Each other trade, singly, has a far poorer 
chance. If each one, singly, must fail against 
its masters singly, all collectively must fail 
against tbeir masters collectively. Inthe words 
of the celebrated counsel who opposed king 
James—“I never heard that one bundred 
black rabbits would make one black horse.” 
All the men of all trades, combined against 
the masters of one trade only, might conquer, 
but all the men against all the masters, leaves 
the case in a weaker position than that which 
tbe iron-trades would hold alone, because the 
other trades are weaker, and the other masters 
stronger in proportion. $ ; i 

-Let~us see, whether, before seeking aid 
from other trades, before expecting others to 
sacrifice their work for them, the iron-trades 
are able to do the same themselves; before 
calling on others to unite with them, whether 
they are able to remain united within their 
own ranks. k 

The last return of the employers shows that, 


up to March 8th, 6,056 men have signed the 
declaration of the masters. Among these, are 
656 moulders. 

Now, the society attempts to reason away 
the powerful lesson read by this fact, by saying 
“that some are not society-men, and that, 
out of the latter, 1,100 men have all along 
remained at work, since all the factories did 
not close on the 10th of January.” Granted. 
What does this prove, if true? that 1,100 men 
remain at work, keeping the masters’ shops 
open, thus enabling the masters to fulfil their 
contracts and set at defiance the men who are 
holding out. It is true those 1,100 by receiving 
wages, may contribute towards the support of 
the turnouts, and thus delay A LITTLE the 
final ruin ; but that is a hopeless game—for 
the masters will get more out of their work, 
than the turnouts can get out of their earnings. 
Any child may see who has the best at that 
game. Ifsome, again, are not society-men, 
what does it prove? That even the close 
borough system of the society has failed to 
protect it—that, though trying to make 
a monopoly of their skill, brain, and sinews, 
their monopoly has been broken through. 

Thus, in the trade itself, the men are seeing 
the hopelessness of the struggle, they are seeing 
the fallacy of the advice that has been given them 
by their leaders—they are seceding from the 
ground of a false resistance, we hope, to take 
that of a true and effective one. The cry 
will naturally be raised of treachery, treason, 
and villany, against the *“ black sheep,” who 
have seceded. And we cordially admit, that 
no working-man ought to sign a declaration 
so humiliating as that proposed by the em- 
ployers. No man ought to bind himself down 
not to do what he likes with his own earnings, 
or to join whatever honorable association he 
thinks proper. But however, they have done 
so—there stands the fact, melancholy as it 
is—and itis these facts that beat trades’-unions 
down, whether directed to abstention from 
work, or to self-work by co-operation. 
‘Blacks ” there are—*“ blacks ” there will be, 
and “blacks ” there must be, in still increasing 
numbers every year. You may revile them: it 
wontturn them white. While there is now much 
disgraceful cowardly truckling to the employer, 
much barefaced treachery to the brother work- 
ing-men,—that treachery, that truckling, will 
ere long change into necessity and self-defence 
—unless a right mode of resistance be adopted. 
Men will be “‘ blacks,” not from sordid choice, 
but from dire compulsion. Men are now 
seduced and tempi d to become ‘blacks,”— 
ere long, they willl e forced to it. Increasing 
poverty, the same as it forces the working- 
man to buy his closhes at the slop-shop or the 
jew-clothesman, will force him to abandon his 
fellow working-mcn, and, against his own 
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will, with bitter, burning and uneasy heart, 
help the inaster on iu his struggle, by working 
for him. You may cry: “all unite!” But 
you can’t all unite. You are too poor to unite. 
You may cry: “be a man” but the pale 
cheek of the wife says: “be a slave!” You 
may cry: “stand firm!” But the faint moan 
of the child says: ‘give way!” 

There will be more “blacks” with every 
year, as capital grows, machinery increases, 
and land-monopoly spreads. 

Why is this? Because the employers thus 
hold the means of work. What can stop this 
wrong? What can alone get the means of 
work out of their hands? (for that is the 
shibboleth of emancipation). Political power. 
But say you, perhaps, ‘if we are so weak, if 
we can’t resist our masters, how on earth shall 
we get political power?” By political combi- 
nation, which is sure of success, at the very 
time when social combination is sure of failure. 
Social combination is useless, because in that, 
you set out with a professed obedience to the 
existing social and political laws. You attempt 
to use those laws, whereas it is the laws that 
use you. 

You say: “ Land shall emacipate us.” But 
land is in the hands of the landlord, and he 
uses it to keep you enslaved. You say, ‘‘ ma- 
chinery shall emancipate us.” But machinery 
is in the hands of the capitalist, and he uses 
it to keep up surplus labor and poverty. 
say ‘trade shall emancipate us.” But trade 
is in the hands of the money-lord, and he uses 
it to beat down your efforts by competition. 
Thus you attempt to fight, while the weapons 
you require are in the hauds of your enemy. 
It is, as though you were to say to your foe, 
“we will fight with the sword,” and there 
was but one sword between you, and that 
sword in the hand of your opponent. _But, in 
political combination, the case is far different. 
Political power is now, it is true, also in the 
hands of our euemies. But what constitutes 
that political power? The apathy and dis- 


union of the people. Numbers are the element: 


of political power. Now, iu the same way in 
which land, machiuery, gold, and trade are in 
the hands of the rich, NUMBERS are in the 
hands of the poor. In the social combination, 
they have all the weapons, and you have noue, 
in the political combination, you have all the 
weapons, and they have none. Do you see the 
difference? In political combination, numbers 
constitute your irresistible strength. In social 
combinations numbers constitute your irreme- 
diable weakness; because, in the latter, they 
constitute the surplus labor which forces men 
to become “blacks.” 


You’ 


as the iron-masters forced their men to sign 
an anti-unionist declaration—and if they re- 
fuse to submit, won't they turn them out of 
work ?” 

Let them try. Why! they would just be- 
come recruiting sergeants of democracy, if they 
did! Regiment after regiment of labor would 
pour iuto the ranks of organisation. 

Once give the right impulse and the right 
direction — let the men see what political 
power would give them—and forthwith poverty 
would be our strength, non-employment prove 
our victory., No! no! the employers know 
better than that. On the contrary, they 
would then, the same as thty have ever done 
in such cases, try to soothe you, to divert you 
from political progress by granting social con- 
cessions. They would try, by the temporary 


‘bribe of greater work and wages, to turn you 


into political “ blacks,” instead of social ones, 
and the only danger then to be incurred, would 
be, to keep you from being bribed and flattered 
into desertion, instead of being forced inte 
it. 


JIl—THE MOULDERS. 


The London moulders have passed a resolu- 
tion “to the. effect that, when the masters 
should have agreed to the terms of the Amal- 
gamated Society, they, (the moulders) would 
not resume work, unless all the moulders, who 
have signed the ‘declaration,’ should first be 
discharged.” 

Can there be folly greater than this? That’s 
just the way to play into the masters’ hands. 
These moulders ought to be conciliated, they 
might, perhaps, be wonto a kindly feeling. In- 
steal of which, deliberate ruin is decreed them 
by their enlightened fellow-workmen. Do you 
think they will forgive it, or forget it? Do 
you not think, they will cling closer to the 
masters for revenge, for bread, for life? Oh! 
that’s what comes of letting passion lead us 
instead of statesmanship. That’s the way 
that labor ever sinks before the calm, united 
strength of fraternizing capital. 


IV.—TRADES CAPITAL. 


The Executive of the Iron-trades are now 
preparing to invest all the capital of the trades 
(£500,000) in a People’s Bank, to be advanced 
by that to start co-operative undertakings— 
and a portiou of the democratic press says that, 
by this, ‘ general employment would be given 
to those now in idleness, and the capitalist 


| might be dispensed with altogether.” 


Just fancy! thousands of millions of capital 


You may say; ‘Won't the masters, if they | keep the people down—and then half of one 
find their men combine politically, force them | million is to raise them up! Half a pound is 
to sign an anti-political declaration, the same | to strike the balance against thousands, This 
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is based on the old fallacy, that the co-opera- | leaders wish to be associated in the Govern- 


tive concerns will re-produce the capital, and 
thus return it to the bank. We have already 
shown (and all our opponents have been re- 
duced to admit this truth by their silence, after 
contesting it in their columns, in these pages, 
and on the platform, for some time) that the 
competition of the cupitalist, to say nothing of 
that. between the co-operators themselves, 
must eat up thosc contemplated profits, and 
gradually undermine the undertaking. 
We caution the trades against letting thei 
money go for such a project. With the most 
complete honesty on the part of all concerned, 
and making allowance for the possibility of a 
momentary success at starting in the first im- 
pulse of some few aiding causes, not a solitary 
fraction of thcir money would they cver see 
again,—because each concern in which it was 
invested would be ruined in quick succession. 
Mr. Newton thought an Act of Parliament 
would be necessary to legalise such a bank. 
Another party says, Parliament would never 
grant the act. 
and accordingly recommends making it a private 


bank, on the principle of Trusteeship. A dan- | 


gerous proposition——since the ‘‘ half-a-million ” 
would be utterly at the mercy of the said 
trustees—-no very enviable position for the 
depositors. 

All these difficulties and chimerical schemes 
originate, when men set up as teachers of the 
people, who, however well-meaning and 
honest, don’t understand the bearings of the 
social question, or the nature of the powers 
with which they have to deal. 


V.—EARL DERBY’S TESTS OF THE 
PEOPLE’S-f1APPINESS. 

“The public mind seems to me peaceable 
and content. Is there a more accurate baro- 
meter of public feeling than the public fuuds ? 
Yet, when were the funds as high ?” 

My Lord—are the worKine-cLasses the 
Fundholders ? 


VI.—“ THE EARL” PROVES THE AD- 
VANTAGE OF OBSTRUCTIVE POLICY. 

“The noble Lord (J. Russell) was called 
on by his supporters and agrecd to amend 
that nugatory and absurd Reform Bill, which 
he had submitted to Parliament; and the 
noble lord had no hesitation in stating that, 
if he were called on to form another Govern- 
ment, it would be very different, and ona 
much wider basis than that with which he 
had been connected (cheers).” 

Just so. 


wide enough, (but, in reality, because their 


The “ Liberals” obstruct Lord | 
John, because, as they say, iis measure is not | 


The latter may be right there, | 


ment), and the result is he'll come out with 
a stronger measure. 

Sə let the Chartists ‘ obstruct” the 
“ Financials,” and they must bow down to 
Chartism. 


VI.—“THE BARL’S” POLICY. 


‘i Will you support a Government which 
would give increased power and strength to 
religious and moral education, and which 
would exert. itself moreover, I- will not hesi- 
tate to say, to offer some barrier against the 
current that is continually encroaching, of 
“democratic influence,” which would throw 
power nominally into the hands of the 
masses, practically into those of the dema- 
gogues who lead them.” 

The expiring glimpses of an aristocratio 
ball-room taper, trying to put down the 
rising sun. 


VUL—EARL GREY AND THE POLITI- 
CAL JANUS. 


“Tf he meant to surrender protection, why 
notssy so? Simply for this reason—that he 
meant to canvass the counties as a rrorsc- 
TIONIST, and the towns as 2 FREE-TRADER.” 
_ Bravo! Unmask each other. Were 
watching you—six of one, and half-a-dozen 
of the other. 

One “ Earl” says this of another ‘ Earl’s” 
platform professions. We tell you, working- 
men, the same“of the platform professions of 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, Cobden, Bright, &c. 


IX.—LORD ABINGER SPEAKS OUT. 


“ Trhe, the laboring-classes had, with the 
exception of those in some agricultural 
districts, benefited by this confiscation (Free 
Trade); but it was not to be supposed that 
the landlords and tenants were to stand by 
and smile, as the crushed nodlesse of France 
did while the nation at large was revelling at 
their expense.’”” 

Oh, no, to be sure not. If the working- 
men speak thus for their political rights it’s 
“sedition” and “ rebellion.” 


X.—THE MARQUIS OF CLANRICARDE’S 
DREAM OF WHERE THE MONEY 
GOES. 

“ £30,000,000 per annum had been lost 
by farmers and landlords by the abolition of 
the corn-laws. Therefore £30,000,000 had 
gone into the pockets of the poople, and 
principally of the lowest class of the people.” 
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XI.—INTERPRETATION OF THE MAR- 
QUIS’S DREAM, BY VILLIERS AND 
LORD DERBY. 


“In answer to a question publicly put to 
him, Earl Derby said that a corn-tax raised 
the price of bread, and cnhanced the cost of 
living, but did not augment the remunera- 
tion of the laborer.” 

Where do the £30,000,000 go to now, 
Marquis ? 


XH.—LORD JOHN RUSSELL DRIVES 
THE WEDGE HOME. 


‘ A fixed duty laid on corn, a tax of which, 
by the researches of all scientific men, five- 
sixths will be PAID OT THE LANDLORDS, and 
only one-sixth to the Exchequer.” 

Just so. What the landlords 
the place-hunters do. 

XJII.—Mr. Vititers, from the evidence 
of the Royal Commission, shows us how 
prosperous the lahorers must be. 

“ It may now be said that machinery has 
given to farming what is most wanted, not 
ahsolute, but comparative certainty. It seems 
proved, that within 10 years old improve- 
ments have been improved, and new ones 
devised, the performances of which stand the 
necessary inquiry, as to the amount of saving 
the produce, seeing that the owner of a stock 
farm is enahled in the preparation of his 
land, by using lighter ploughs, to cast off one 
horse in three, and, by adopting other simple 
tools, to dispense altogether with a great part 
of his ploughing; that in the culture of 
crops hy the various drills, horse-lahor can be 
partly saved, or the use of manures greatly 
economized ; while the horse now replaces 
the hoe, at half the expense. The American 
reaper effects 30 men’s work, while the 
Scotch cart replaces the old English waggon 
with exactly half the number of horses ; that 
in preparing corn for man’s food the steam 
threshing-machine saves two-thirds of our 
former expense, and in preparing food for 
stock, the turnip-cutter, at an outlay of ls. 
a-head, adds 8s. a head in one winter to the 
value of sheep ; lastly, that in the indispen- 
sable but costly operation of drains, the ma- 
terials have heen reduced from 80s. to 15s,— 
to one-fifth nearly of their former cost. It 
seems to he proved that the efforts of agri- 
cultural mechanics have been so far success- 
ful as in all these main branches of farming 
Jabor, taken altogether, to effect a saving or 
outgoing of little less than one-half.” 
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What has become of the displaced la- 
borers? Well may D’Israeli talk of the 
“unparalleled distress they are suffering.” 
But, in his mouth, it is merely clap-trap. 
Protection, as Russell and Villiers show, 
won't benefit the LABORER. [ree-trade, as 
D’Israeli and Derby show, don’t benefit the 
MECHANIC. For, in the first case, the wages 
don’t rise in proportion with the rise of 
prices ; in the last case, they fall out of pro- 
portion with the fall of prices. It is a com- 
mon fallacy to say that the pcople eat more 
hread because the imports of wheat increase. 

Mr. Newdegate says on this head: “ The 
quantity of home-produced corn is 3,000,000 
quarters less than in 1845.” 

The foreign imports have increased, but it 
is a substitute of foreign corn for home. 


XIV.—I, THE PEOPLE’S APATHY.—2 
THEIR POWER.—3, THEIR GULLI- 
BILITY.—4, THEIR INTELLIGENCE. 


1, The people’s apathy. Villiers: “ No 
political irritation exists anywhere.” 

2, The peopie’s power. Sir J. Graham: 
“ If representatives say they will Cisregard the 
opinion of the RABBLE on the question of 
cheap hread, I very much fear the resnlt.” 

[What a pity the “ rahble” don’t speak out 
on more subjects than one !] 

3, The people’s gullibility. Villiers: “I 
helieve that the people are often too con- 
fiding.”’ 

4, The people’s intelligence. Lord John 
Russell: “I am told this (Free-trade) is to 
be referred to the intelligent portion of the 
people of England. Upon this subject ‘the 
whole community is intelligent.’ ” 

Intelligent enough to clamour for the 
money-question of the rich; hut let them 
be intelligent enough to speak for the labor- 
question of the poor, and the Russells and 
Derbys, Cobdens and Walmsleys will at once 
tell us “they are too ignorant to be en- 
trusted with the franchise.” 


XV.—ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


The members of the Financial Reform As- 
sociation, some time back, numbered in 
Greenwich 168. They now number only 13, 
andout of these 9 have determined to leave 
the Society becausc of Sir Joshua Walmsley’s 
conduct in St. Martin’s Hall, and subscribe 
ls. each to the “ Peopl’s Paper.” 
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A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tue Workine-mMAn’s Wire. 


Il.—Tue Youne MILLINER. 


Ill.—Tue TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


IV.—Tue Lapy or TITLE. 


Book IV.—Tur LADY or TITLE. 


In three parts,—Girthood, Marriage, Old Age. 


II.— THE DANCE AND THE THUNDER. 


Blaze Castle was one glory. The Earl and 
Countess of St. Blaze were giving a grand ball. 
The pale moou was climbing over the silent 
harvest-fields. Worn-out, haggard toil had 
slunk to rest in its holes and corners, and the 
light flashing from the lordly windows, the 
music pealing from the stately halls, floating 
unchallenged over the rich, deserted coru-lauds 
—as it broke gleaming and murmuring through 
the full woodlands of the park. 

All day long a hot heavy atmosphere had 
weighed painfully on the throbbing temples of 
labor,—and was reverberated with a pricking 
heat from the palace walls of languid and un- 
caring ease. ‘The cattle had remained stand- 
ing up to their middle in the stilly pools, 
and the sharp stings of the gad-fly and the 
insect world had seemed dipped in double 
venom. The voice of the bird had been silent 
—and a sultry foreboding pause seemed hold- 
ing nature iu some ominous suspense. 

Vith twilight came no freshness, The 
evening was intensely close, and not a breath 
of air entered the magnificently-lighted ball- 
room of the eastle. Yet its spacious windows 
were all opened wide. The distant country, 
caressed by the soft moonlight, framed itsclf 


between their gilded panels and silk-hang- , 


ings, like so many landscapes by some great 
master, hung against the wall, so motionless 
and lifeless seemed everything without. 

The heaviness of the atmosphere appeared 
to have imparted itself to the guests ; for the 
dance languished, the band paused frequently, 
and the fair dancers glided with indolent 
lassitude, or drooped dreainily over the rich 
ottomans, like flowers before a storm. 

The assemblage eoniprised all that the 
eountry afforded of wealth, aristocracy and title 
—measured by the most exclusive standard ; 


the fête was conspicuous in everything that 
could add the climax to spleudor, or the zest 
to enjoyment. 

It was at that hour of the evening, iu which 
the imagination, heated by a thousand volup- 
tuous images, conjured up by the ball, loses 
itself in wild and ardent vision—before fatigue 
tames down its warmer impulses. There 
seemed something dreamily intoxicating in the 
air—the mingled atimosphere of scents and 
flowers, throbbing with the rapid pulse of 
music. A burning dew glistened on the purest, 
fairest brow—and while the gay brilliancy of 
the hot saloon stimulated and excited, the 
quiet, warm gloom of the half-seen country 
wooed to voluptuous and mysterious retire- 
ment. 

In the midst of this scene of enchantment, 
a faint gleam seemed to flicker across the 
chandeliers—faint as it was, throwing them 
into momentary obscurity by the contrast of 
its weird strange light—a deep bass came 
muttering with the light trebles of the spark~ 
ling musie—and a cool breath flowed in soon 
after with startling freshness through the 
open casements. 

Some gentlemen stepped to the windows,— 
but the dance continued. Presently, a deep, 
heavy, though distant, roll was heard—it 
muttered—decpened—swelled ana then roared 
terribly around the towers of the castle. 

In an instant, the merry chaos of the ball- 
room lulled—the women turned pale and 
looked at each other in alarm—the music 
ceased—the voices sunk to a whisper—there 
was silence—and “the thunder !” fellin terror 
from many a faltering lip. 

“ How stupid !” exclaimed the Countess of 
St. Blaze. “It will spoil the ball. How very, 
very stupid !” 

It certainly was very wrong that a thunder~ 
storm should take place when a nobleman 
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was giving a ball. It was some very great 
mismanagement in natures. 

“ Dear me! I'm very sorry,” she continued, 
as though it was all merely an oversight on 
her part that such a thing should have been 
allowed to occur. “Pray do not alarm your- 
selves—it’s nothing at all—merely... Why 
don’t they go on playing—Sir Fiddle My- 
garter—pray tell them! Who forms the 
next contre-danse? It’s nothing at all— 
Men Clyse we 

At that moment, a pale blue light filled the 
whole room, and a simultaneous crash, as 
though a planet had toppled from its equi- 
poise on to the earth, made the whole castle 
rock to its foundation. 

Shrieks and faintings followed the explosion. 
The fair guests fled into the adjoining rooms 
—some hid themselves behind curtains and 
ottomans—sonie fainted, or pretended to faint 
—the oldest, whose nerves were the strongest, 
were the greatest fainters—and the stronger 
sex rau after their fair charges, attracted by 
the charm of soothing and encouraging them 
by divers pleasant means. 

In the general terror, the wreaths fell from 
the silken hair, the scarfs fled from the snowy 
shoulders, the bouquets dropped from the 
loosened girdles. 

The terror seemed to grow the more the 
occasion for it ceased. But it was not a pale 
and haggard terror—it was a pretty, grace- 
ful, loving, confiding fear. Ladies fainted— 
not on sofas, though they might be sitting on 
them—they got up to faint in the arms of 
some young cavalier, who was, perhaps, most 
inconveniently situated for the operation. 
Nay! some were seen to walk across the room 
with the stalwart step of a dragoon, till they 
got near some particularly attractive indi- 
vidual, and then, suddenly giving a faint 
pretty shriek, to drop, likea ripe cherry, iu his 
arms. 

What tender comfort was then whispered ! 
what straying hands! what beating hearts ! 
what gliding forms! and a remarkable featura, 
of the scene was, that the fair nymphs and 
matrous, after recovering without scent, salts, 
or water, remained in the same attitudes into 
which their faintings had surprised them. 

Presently, cavaliers, with their arms around 
the waists of pliant nymphs, were seen to 
raise them up, and half carry them with many 
signs of terror, to the ball-room. The band 
struck up again—the few drops of rain had 
impartcd afresh vigor to the air—the deep de- 
scent of the thunder aud the sharp gleaan of the 
vivid lightning added a magical excitement to 
the scene—louder and wilder played the band 
—deeper and fuller roared the storm—keeuer 
and quicker flashed the clouds. 

“Oh! what a delicious excitement!” whis- 
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pered the Dowager Lady Peppers ; and their 
blunted passions stimulated by the unwonted 
scene, like bounding bacchanals the women 
whirled in the voluptuous dance. 

Locks flew loose, bosoms heaved and glowed, 
cheeks flushed, eyes flashed—closer and closer 
the waltzers embraced—faster and faster 
the waltzers whirled, — and opportunity 
alone was wanting to complete the desired 
sin. 

In the embrasure of one of the windows of 
the ball-room, that opened on the terrace, leant 
a young man, whose severe and pale counten- 
ance bespoke the presence of a noble thought. 
He stood on the threshold of the window— 
if the term may be used—half in the wild 
stormy world of nature, without ; half in the 
artificial glittering world of man, within. Now 
he turned to the magnificent tempest of the 
elements ; now lic gazed on the impure fever 
of the passions. 

“ And, she, too, may become as one of these, 
foul, meretricious, callous, the plague-pest of 
social corruption in her soul—and yet! ‘tis 
sacrilege to think it. But were those not 
pure once? Did they not blush beneath the 
first dawn of innocent love, fragrant and stain- 
less as the dew upon the rose-bud? -And what 
have they become? Foul, pestilent soul-cor- 
ruption, or cold, bitter. acrid, dry-bones of 
humanity—hating, and hated, mischief-imak- 
ing and scheming dowagers of fashion, in- 
heritors and transinitters of tle social curse. 
And what has made them so? The false 
course in which birth aud circumstance has 
launched them. Alas! and why should she 
prove an exemption.” 

While the young man reflected thus, a 
beautiful form—tall, graceful, buoyant as the 
antelope—glided from the hot ball-room to his 
side. Her dark-brown locks waving loosely, 
her flushed cheek, her sparkling eye, spoke of 
the excitement of the scene—and increased her 
elegant and surpassing loveliness. 

* Do not stand there, Mr. Darcy,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Pray close the window! don’t you 
hear the storm ?” 

“ What matters?” he answered. 

“ Good heavens! but don’t you see the 
lightning? you will attract it here.” 

* That would be a pity while those ladies 
are so happy.” 

“ Now, don’t be satirical. Come in—you 
make me tremble,’—she replied, laughing. 

«Tremble! Why should you? Doyou fear 
I should act the part of a conductor? Take 
courage! Nature is a well-mannered kind of 
person; she would never send a thuuder-bolt 
among so distinguished a circle. You know, 
if it were a cottage...” 

Lady Honora St. Blaze looked at him in 
surprise. 
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‘a Besides, you know, it would be a very dis- 
tinguished kind of death! I-should have my 


name in all the papers, and you could tell | 


your friends such a romauce of horrors.” 
“ You are cruel.” 


“No, no! I should be sure my friends | 


would not forget me for nine days. But, by 
the bye! I’m wrong—there’d be such a smell 


of sulphur—you'd have to leave the dance | 


prematurely.” 

The earl’s daughter clasped her hands with 
a melancholy reproachful look. 

“ What can make you speak so?” 

“Me? Nothing. 
Honora! The thunder has marred your plea- 
sure—and you hear it louder at this window. 
Are you not afraid of remaining here ?” 

“No!” she replied, with a sort of childish 
pettishness in her tone—and stepped out on 
the terrace on which Darcy was uow stand- 
ing. 
flash suddenly deluged the whole heaven. 
Lady Honora trembled, but stood firm. 

The thunder that followed was distant aud 
subdued. 


“ The storm is passing away,” said Darcy. | 


“ The wind is getting up. Console yourself, 
the ball will not be spoilt.” 
“« I don’t care for the ball—I hate the ball,” 


and Darcy thought he heard a half-stifled | 


sob—he looked at her intently.—She was 
shedding tears. ; 

«“ Good heaveu! What moves you—Houora 
—Lady Honora ?” 

« How can you be so cruel?” 

« Isit possible that anything that I have 
said should move you to tears? Pardon me! 
you know I am ill at ease in a scene like this. 
I feel asort of anger in seeing you enjoy such 
pleasures as those we are witnessing. It seems 
to me as though it was profanation for you to 
breathe such an atmosphere.” 

« But what have I done to you?” said the 
young lady, with one of those bewitching 
looks, half smiles, half tears, which no lan- 
guage can describe—*“ what have I done to 
-you that you should.... What harm have 
I done?” 

_ * None! oh! you are good and pure as an 

angel! But, do you know, that if the in- 
most thought were written on each brow now 
beaming in tliat room, the whole world would 
turn as from a brandofinfamy. Youstart— 
you think me eccentric—mad—what you will. 
Nomatter! Do you know that those — 
men——are little better than a band of 
‘moral assassins, who lay pitfalls for the lap- 
piness of ever,tone of you? That there are not 
three, perhaps, who would recoil froin the idea 
of making you niserab r 
you as better thau a pastime; or, if more 


But you are pale, Lady | 


_of ambition. And would you have me other- 


i 


wise than sad, when I see you giving your- 
self up to such as those ?” 

“ And do you think I give them other than 
a gloved band—that I look on them as more 
than guiding-machiues for the contre-danse ? 
They are merely the requisite machinery for 
dancing an eveuing out, and I take them out 
of my memory at the same time in which I 
take the flowers from my hair. It is merely 
an occasional amusement,” and the youug 
philosopher laughed in a manner ill according 
with her philosophy. 

“ But do you not see that these ‘occasions’ 
become your whole life—and that your heart 
will take the impress of your actions, if you do 
not make your actions take the impress of your 
heart? Do you not see that this society, 
which you compare to the wreaths in your 
hair, quits you as little as do the latter, and 
becomes thus almost a part of yourself? For- 
give me for speaking so plainly—but I have 
not seen you alone for eight days—and—and 
—a storm ata ball is so unusual,” he added 
with an artificial smile, “that liberties may 
be taken when it happens.” 

“ Do not fall back into that ironical manner 


| or I shall cry again; I feel—I feel you speak 


truly. But what can I do?” 

“ Nothing! continue to harden your soul, 
as those have done—your rank forces you to 
it—forget the obscure and humble friend 
whose eyes will follow you through the bril- 
liant turmoil.” 

“ Oh! do not think I have so soon become 
as heartless as you describe. You wrong me, 
you really wrong me!” 

“ Alas! then try to become so!” Darcy said 
bitterly, “ In your rank you must grow heart- 
less or broken-hearted. And perhaps the first 
is wisest.” 

“ Don’t say so! you are very cruel to me! 
Tell me what I should do, and I will do it. 
But you should not show me my fault, with- 
out teaching me how to mend it.” It is re- 
markable how frivolity, keen sense, and a soft 
loving nature struggled each for the mastery 
in this young girl. ‘* When a lost child 
stretches its hand towards you—you should 
not repel it.” 

And Lady Honora laid her white hand in 
Darcy’s, with a charming, childlike confidence, 
He could not withstand the spell—he pressed 
her fingers to his lips and heart—and she re- 
plied to the pressure. 

“ Do not be angry with me,” he exclaimed, 
in low hurried tones, while the music of the 
ball-room prevented his words from being 
heard within, aud the gloom of the night, the 


le for life—who look on | cxcitemeut of the dauce, prevented notice being 


taken of what passed without, “do not be 


seriously, than a stepping-stone on the ladder | angry with me—you know not all my mad- 
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ness—I dare not tcll it you—but you may 
diviue it! Aud in the presence of that God, 
who is speaking now out of the depths of 
nature, in the thunder of his clouds, and the 
whisper of the leaves—I cannot—caunot re- 
main wholly silent. Tell me, have you learnt 
nothing from my silence? Do you not divine 
why I suffer when I see you receiving the 
homage of others? Why I am less cheerful 
in your company than others are? Behold! 
I—I—a man, am shedding tcars upon this 
hand I hold—and I would not seek to conceal 
them. Oh! when I am by your side, I would 
desire to be good, great, famed, titled—ol:! 
no, no, no! not that—but I would have the 
right to say to you, Angel, all my life is 


colored by your glance—from you it takes its | 


hue of bright or dark—have you—have you 
never dreamed of this ?” 

“ And what tells you I have not 
plied very lowly, with drooping head. 

“ Good heaveus! can it be—what you—can 
it be—angel!” 

“ Hush—hush, for heaven’s sake,” she ex- 
claimed, half in terror, half in anger; then as 


qe 


she re- 


though to expiate the tone and manner, she 
cast her other hand into Darcy's, and let her- 
self glide against his breast. 

« Honora!” he murmured, pressing her 
against his heart. 

c Henry 1!” 

The curtain rustled against the casement. 
The earl’s daughter started rapidly aside. 

« Ali! there you are, child!” said the young 
Duchess of Cartoon, stepping on the thresh- 
hold, ‘¢ I suspected as much, for some time.” 

Then she added with a smile half of mockery 
half of affability, 

“ I hope Mr. Darcy will uow allow you to 
join the dance. The quadrilles are forming.” 

« The quadrilles !” exclaimed Lady Honora, 
with perfect uncoucern and levity, contrasting 
strangely with the previous scene, “* Oh! how 
delightful! I lave engaged myself to your 
cousin Alfred. Where are my gloves?” 

They Jay on the ground— Darcy never 
stooped to pick then up. 

In sweeping from the terrace, Lady Honora 
turned her head towards Darcy. He remained 
with folded arms, looking coldly after her. 


Babors Gricbances, 


1—THE CURRIERS OF ARBROATH. 


Week after week records some fresh struggle 
of capital and labor. And as surely as the 
battle is fought, as surely does it eud in the 
victory of the former, and defeat of the latter. 
The working-classes are slow in recognising 
the remedy—coutinual defeat fails to inculcate 
this lesson—so long as you are deprived of 
political power, so long will you encounter 
defeat; aud all strikes will end to your disad- 
vantage and loss. 

The Journeymen Curriers of Arbroath, dis- 
satisfied with their system of labor—piece- 
work—-made a demand upon their employers 
to change it to week-work. The employers 
refused. The men resorted to the foolish pro- 
ceeding of striking. The mastcrs immediately 
sought for other men. And scarcely has the 
strike becn made known throughout the king- 
dom, until the ** blacks,” eager to thrive at the 
expense of the society-men, with vulture’s 
speed, wing their way to Arbroath, accept 
work on the masters’ terms, and the ‘‘ union- 
ists” are left] to repent of their folly, to tramp 
the couutry in search of fresh employment, 
and in the interim leave their families to exist 
as best they may. Meanwhile the “blacks” 
invite their masters to a festival, ‘To do 
them honour for the kind and liberal treat- 


ment received at thcirjhands, and for the spi- 
rited resistance and triumph over the union- 
ist's society.” They gratefully acknowledge 
the sophistry that falls from the lips of the rich 
man, their master, sing songs and are merry. 
A report of the entertainment is published in 
the * Arbroath Guide,” Feb. 28. With your 
permission I will offer a few remarks on the 
speech delivered by oue of the masters, Mr. J. 
Brown. In speaking of the disruption with 
the society, and having on two occasions sig- 
nally defeated them, he remarks, “ The num- 
bers you now muster prove how easy it was to 
do so, and the wages you have earued prove 
the cause of it.” Certainly the numbers he 
musters prove how easy it was to do so, and 
possibly may be a warning to the uuionists 
not to rashly engage in another strike; but it 
is no proof of the justness of his position, it is 
more a proof of the lack of principle and duty 
in the meu by which he is surrounded: the 
disregard of that bond of brotherhood and 
unity which ought to exist between workmen, 
and incite them to stand firmly by each other 
in all their struggles for emancipation. Nor 
is the higher wages a proof of it. In the 
system of piece-work, a mau by working at an 
unreasonable pace, exerting for a given time 
the whole of his physical strength, may possi- 
bly earn double the wages asked for by the 
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unionists, but it will not be of any duration. | 
Nature outraged will invariably aveuge ler- 
self; the offender will rapidly decline, morally 
and physically, and lastly “win” an carly 
grave. “Had we agreed to week's wages,” 
says Mr. Brown, “few of them would have 
won more than their guinea, and many would 
have earned less; the diligent would have 
wrought for the idle, and we should have been 
the losers. Like the kine in Pharaoh’s dream, 
the lean would eat up the fat.” 

This is the paltry excuse generally put for- 
ward for the change trom a system which at 
least admits of some chance of fair play. On 
week-work the master knows it is unsafe to 
attempt any large reduction in the men’s 
wages, but once on piece-work, he accomplishes 
it by small doses; he begins by reducing the 
wages on the various “lots” and “kinds” of 
goods, so infinitesimally at first that the men 
never think of objecting; thus the master con- 
tinues his reductions until he has completed 
his object, and can reduce no further. The 
inequality which he complains of is untrue, as 
instanee the large establishments in other 
trades, employing nine or ten times the num- 
ber Mr. B. employs, and where no such in- 
equality occurs. Mr. Brown makes an un- 
happy allusion to “ Pharach’s dream.” The 
following quotation will show that he himself 
bears a very strong resemblance to the atte- 
nuated kine referred to. ‘‘ Mr. Brown ridi- 
culed the idea of being bound by an old rag of 
a ‘bill’ made by their grandfathers’ in the 
year 1809; a bill, by the way, which no two 
curriers interpret in the same way. It was 
a slur on their trade to keep them stand- 
ing fifty years back, and not apply the same 
principles of progressive improvement so uni- 
versally applied to all other arts and sciences. 
By the ‘Edinburgh bill’ one man may be 
dressing a horse-hide 3ibs. weight, and an- 
other beside of him one three times the weight 
and both getting the same amount of money ; 
to these absurdities, or the old-fashioned sy- 
stem of week-work, the unionists resolved to 
tie us. Need I refer you to the former similar 
absurdities of ‘ grease and privilege.’ ‘Grease’ 
was a part of the master's property the currier 
claimed, and generally got gloriously drunk 
on the proceeds; privilege was giving 2s. 6d. 
more om every pound than was really earned. 
All must follow in the same wake, as the one 
dieth so dicth the other.” If Mr. Brown’s 
grandfather chose to wear knee-brecches, a 
long-powdered queue, and remunerate his men 
somewhat fairly for their labor, the present 
Mr. Brown is not bound to do likewise. Brown 
the ancient might follow the old-fashioned 
system of week-work; but Brown the modern 
is for. progress, as universally applied to all 


arts and sciences, and the following is a speci- 
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men of the modern Brown’s progress ; by de- 
priving the men—who amount to about fifty— 
of the “ privilege,” averaging their wages at a 
pound per week, Mr. Brown will be the gainer 
to the amount of £325! Thisis applying the 
principles of progressive improvement with a 
vengeance! But it docs not end there—‘ As 
the one dicth so dieth the other.” The “grease” 
amounting per inan, to somewhere about 5 per 
cent. will bring him £180 per annum; this 
with the “ privilege,” amounts to £455 sub- 
tracted from the wages of the men. Truly the 
fat doth eat up the lean. 

* Privilege” is not, as is asserted, the giving 
of money more than is really earned. On the 
construction of a “bill,” the “ privilege,” is 
added by the master, and understood by the 
men as forming part of their wages ; it may 
be considered the same as the per centage al- 
lowed to the commercial traveller—indepen- 
dent of his salary—on the goods he inay dis- 
poseof. Jn some niggardly shops the “grease” 
is withleld from the men, and made to do 
double duty, that is, with a little alteration it 
is used twice over; but in all respectable esta- 
blishinents, the men have it; and consider it 
as part of their wages. The assertion that the 
men ‘generally get drunk on the proceeds,” 
is a piece of gratuitous calumny, without he 
means it to be only applicable to such as sur- 
round him, the “blacks,” even then it is 
scarcely a sufficient apology for depriving them 
of it. On the same principle, our neighbour, 
Mr. Tea-urn, the tec-totaller, might reduce 
his men’s wages 5 per cent. because on one or 
two occasions they chose to get gloriously in- 
toxicated. Mr. Brown does not scem to relish 
the appellation bestowed ou deserters, ‘‘ You 
are known by the name of ‘blacks.’ What 
are you black for ? you act independently, like 
men; therefore, henceforward, you ought to 
be known by the name of INDEPENDENTS.” 
Why are you black? Because you desert the 
union instituted by your brethren for the pro- 
tection of their rights: because you are over 
ready to aid the capitalist in reducing the 
wages of the honest workman below a remu- 
nerative standard. Degraded yourselves, you 
seek to degrade others to your level; and the 
ominous colour is a fit resemblance to your 
darkened understandings and evil tendeneics. 

do Tale 


[Thus it is, that one set of working-men 
enable the employer to crush the other. Our 
correspondent truly sets out with the assump- 
tion, that political power only can save thie 
cause of labor. It might, however, be sup- 
posed by some readers, that, if the “blacks” 
were to unite with the society-men, society- 
men and “blacks” together would by a simple 
union, dictate terms to tle employer. This is 
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impossible—because the employer holds at his 
disposal the means of work. Therefore, so- 
ciety-men will be forced to become “ blacks” 
(witness the Amalgamated Iron-trades) by the 
terrible compulsiou of hunger, or the fear of 
its approach. J¢ is only by getting possession 
of the means of work, that labor can conquer— 
and this it has been shown plainly enough for 
the last 100 years, can be done only by obtain- 
ing political power. Political power can be 
gained easily by political combination, for in 
that you bring your united strength to bear 
by direct means, to alter the laws. But in 
social combination you bow to the laws, try to 
use the laws to right you, and it is just the 
laws that put you in the wroug.—E. J.] 


IL—THE PLYMOUTH TAILORS. 


The influence of women in our trade is fast 
gaining ground. One tradesman keeps no men 
at all, but fourteen women. This man suc- 
cumbs tothe drapers who supply him with 
work, and for whom the work is done for less 


money.* Another man keeps a considerable 
number of women, also four men, to whom he 
pays five shillings for a coat that eight shil- 
liugs ought to be paid for; a dress coat for 
seven shillings, which if ten shillings were paid 
for it, would be but a bare living. Another 
who kecps eight women and four men, pays 
only four shillings and four shillings and six- 
pence for the same article for which the last 
pays five shillings ; articles that averaged nine 
shillings now are paid for with six shillings, it 
is impossible to get more than nine or ten shil- 
lings a week on an average in many shops. 
Some are putting coats in the shops, of the 
4s. 6d. class, and want them made for 2s. 6d. 
and they are done. Instead of the men 
sticking out for price, they took it and made 
contentedly. Such is the decline of our trade 
in Plymouth. I will write again when I have 
more time, saying something about reducing 
the hours of labor and the value of work done 
by tailors. 
A. W. BLACKLER. 


The Chartist Atobentent, 


T—A CAUTION TO ALL WHO LOVE 
THE CHARTER. 

Messrs. Holyoake, Hunt, Le Blond, &c., 
refuse to neien ney OE, “ they represent 
the Chartists !” 

Consequently, the resignation of Messrs. 
Shaw and Bezer holds good. In reference to 
this, the remaining members of the Executive 
(the “ financial reform” members) say : “ it is 
highly necessary that some understanding be 
come to upon the matter ; a Convention wull be 
the proper party to appeal to, and the sponer 
it is called, the better.” 

Now, this sudden change of resolution is 
very omiuous, and, Chartists!—we think it 
right to caution you. 

The Executive now consists of Holyoake, 
Hunt, Le Blond, Linton, Arnott, and Grassby. 

Mr. O'Connor being incapacitated by illness). 

he last one, Grassby, being theonly real con- 
sistent Chartist upon the body—the only man 
in whose hands democracy would be safc, for 
a single moment. Now, why do these men 
suddenly change round, and demand a Con- 
vention? Because tliey see it would be called, 
whether they will or not, and some of them 
wish to have the calling of it, THAT THEY MAY 
TURN If INTO A TRAP FOR CHARTISM,. 

They will endeavour, if this article does not 
prevent them, by unmasking their design !— 
to call it a Chartist conference, but throw it 
“open to all shades of political reformers,” — 
in order that “we may form a real people’s 
party.” The result of which dodge would be 


to swamp it with middle-class representation, 
as Messrs. Holyoake, Hunt and Co. would 
take good care to bring up a preponderance of 
Financial Reform Delegates, of middle-class 
men from their hole-and-corner Financial 
Reform Localities, all spouting Chartism by 
the pailful, but all voting for the measure of 
Sir Joshua Walmsley. Thus, under the name 
of a Chartist Conveution, flingiug the Chartist 
body over, and with them, the working-classes, 
into the hands of their direst foes, the money- 
monger-reformers try to make a cat’s-paw 
of us, for tlie advancement of their selfish 
interests. Chartism being poor and dis- 
organized, we could not reckon on a very 
numerous Conventiou,—but they have money 
—there would be no difficulty about their 
sending delegates—some of the seceders know 
very well where the money comes from—and 
thus we might be thrown into the pitfall, 
before our doubts were even awakened. 

Do you see the trick, Chartists? Fore- 
warned is fore-armed. The Convention must 
bea purely Chartist Couvention. No delegates 
should be elected but such as are bona fide 
Chartists, representing bona fide Chartist 
localities. None others should be allowed to 
vote at the Conference,—even to speak without 
special permission. ‘This ought to be a Chart- 
ist Coufereuce, for Chartist purposes, to 
strengthen our own movewieut—irrespective 
of all others, 

Perhaps Messrs. Hunt, Holyoake aud Co. 
will object, that “we were the very men who 


wanted to vote and speak at the Financial 
Reformers’ Conference—and, therefore, this 
exclusiveness comes with a very bad grace 
from us.” 

Not so! The “Financial Reformers” 
invited the people, preteuded to speak in the 
name of the people, said it was an open Con- 
ference, and then would not allow the people 
to speak, when they found they had not the 
people at their backs. 

We are not so dishonest as those political 
tricksters. We say in the words of Miall, 
(who professed himself a Chartist at Halifax, 
but ate his Chartism by the side of Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, in St. Martins Hall,) “If I 
thought this Conference were summoned, to 
at all call in question or unsettle the pro- 
grammes of the association, I for one, would 
refuse to attend it as a delegate.” Yes! the 
Chartist Convention must be called, not to 
unsettle the principles of Chartism, not to 
call in question its details or its name; we 
have outgrown all that folly, all that was 
settled sixteen years ago—but to sec what is 
to be done with Chartism, as it is: not to 
alter its name, but to make that name wider 
known ; not to vary its details, but to carry 
them out by concentrated action—not to join 
other franchise parties, but to make all other 
parties sink into the shade, before the expres- 
siou of our democratic truth, 

Chartists! you are warned of this cunuing 
trap. 
that it may be never attempted,—and that 
its designing authors may turu round and ‘say 
—“ this man raises bugbears iu order to 
knock them down.” Let them say so—there 
is no harm in it, at all events—and “ preven- 
tiou is better than cure.” 
reasons for what we have written above. 

But now, fellow countrymen! will you turn 
your backs on the Manchester Council, men 
of your own order, stauuch champions of your 
own cause, to wait until a Convention is called 
on their own terms, and at their own time, by 
men like Holyoake, Hunt, and Arnott? i 

Forbid it, common sense and common 
honesty! Why, half the country would not 
attend a Convention so called! Ari will rally 
round that called by the Mauchester Council, 
under the sanction of the vast majority of the 
Chartist body. 

If you want union, rally round the only 
point that offers the means. If you want 
victory, rally around those who avow your 
principles, not around those who try to turn 
you into ridicule, and bring contempt upon 
your efforts. 


‘IL—TO THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE 
DELEGATES. 
Dear friends !—By an oversight in the ar- 
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It is possible, now that it is exposed, | 


We have had good 
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rangement of the copy, my answer to your 
kind invitation was omitted last week. 1 
shall be truly gratified to place myself at your 
disposal at the first convenieut opportunity— 
but I am now engaged in an attempt that 
occupies all my time, and impcratively de- 
mauds my presence in London—that is, the 
endeavour to establish a real “ Prorre's PA- 
PER,” that shall not only represent the People, 
but half the profits of which shall go to the 
national fund of Chartist organisation, A 
lecture is a thing of one night—a paper is a 
conipauion of every week—the lecturer is there 
for the hour—the press is ever present, and 
everywhere present at the same time. It 
appears to me, therefore, that my most urgeut 
and importaut duty is to complete the great 
work I have undertaken—that of giving de- 
mocracy ITS OWN PRESS, as far as it is 
possible to effect it. 

Whceu the paper is started—and if the sup- 
port already given be but followed up a short 
time longer in the same spirit, started it wild 
be—then J am at your service. With a Joint- 
Editor, the presence of one can be alternately 
spared, and the platform and tlic press will 
co-operate to speak the SAME truth,—with a 
unity and harmony of thought and will. Help 
me, therefore, in the great and glorious task. 

I believe you will think me right in consi- 
dering this to be my most immediate and 
urgent duty. Meanwhile, I am not idle here, 
but am contributing my humble quota towards 
metropolitan organisation, and not without 
success, thauks to the resolute and enlightened 
body of colleagues, who are creatiug such a 
Chartist movement, gradually and steadily, 
but surely, as has long been unknown in Lon- 
don. ERNEST JONES, 


es 


TIL—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 
Sunday, March 14th, 1852. 
| Mr, Bligh in the chair. Thirteen delegates 
| present. Minutes of the previous meeting 
having been confirmed—Mr. E. Jones reported 
that he had written to Messrs. Reynolds, 
Duncombe, Sharman Crawford and P. 
O'Higgins. 

Mr. G&G. W. M. Reynolds declined the 
office of Treasurer on private grounds—Mr. 
i Duncombe declined because it would trespass 
too much on his time. Mr. Sharman Craw- 
| 


ford expressed a desire to kuow more, from 
Mr. E. Jones on the subject, before he gave a 
decisive answer. 

Mr. P. O'Higgins iu a letter praisiug Mr. 
O’Connor’s generosity, and deploring his 
present position, stated he would accept and 

| fulfil any office to which the Council might 
, nominate him, and he would do his best to 
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further such a good cause. From Mr. Wakley 
no answer had been received. 

Messrs Farrah and Butler moved the recep- 
tion of the report: carried. In consequence 
of the delay which had unavoidably arisen by 
the postponement of definite answers from the 
parties nominated as Trustees and Treasurers, 
the voting for the same is postponed by the 
Council for a fortnight after the time specified 
—Tuesday March 23rd, consequently all votes 
must be returned by Tucsday, April 6th. No 
other nominations have been sent in to the 
Secretary, Mr. E. Joues. 

Mr. E. Jones then read au address he had 
written to the Conntry. Messrs. Farrah and 
Butler moved that the address be issued by 
the Council: carried unanimously. The address 
is as follows :— 

It will be remembered that the Metropolitan 
Delegate Council were the first in the field to 
take up the case of Mr. F. O'Connor. They 
waited long, but nobody else stepped forward 
in his aid—not even those who had beeu 
loudest in their professions—thereupon indig- 
nant that the worn-out leader of Chartism 
should be allowed to sink without one helping 
hand, without one soothing voice, they consti- 
tuted themselves the Metropolitan Committee 
on his behalf, and appealed for the election of 
general officers and local committees, to the 
country. 

Since then, attempts have been made to 
form another committee under other auspices. 
It is to be regretted that these new friends 
were so late in the field, and did not take the 
question up before it had already been taken 
up by others,—and that, when they did so, 
they did not lend their aid, support and co- 
operation to the committee already in existence. 
But, as they are forming a committee also, we 
trust it will not be looked on, or acted on, in 
the light of a counter-committee. We trust, 
ou so sacred a subject, that all party-fecling 
and rivalry will be sunk to the lowest depths 
of oblivion. We invite the co-operation of all 
in this work of duty. We are ready to co- 
operate with all who mean well ou their part 
also. Should the gentlemen alluded to refuse 
to co-operate with this committee of working- 
men, who now invite then—we wish them 
God speed, nonetheless, and hope that the 
division of funds in two isolated quarters will 
not neutralise the results of the subscriptious. 
The objects of the two committees, we presume 
are the same. Our committee consists of 
working-meu, our appeal is to the horny hands 
but honest hearts of toil, our appeal is to the 
old guards who have so often rallied round 
their leader ; our appeal is to the members of 
the land company, the unsuccessful as well as 
the successful, 1n attempting to save whom 
Mr. O'Connor destroyed himself; our appeal 
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is to all amoug the ranks of labor, who, what- 
ever may be their differeuces of opinion, on 
these or other subjects, have at least the 
honesty to be grateful, and the courage to 
be honest, towards the man who lived but for 
their order. 

Ou such a subject, we implore you all, for the 
honor of democracy, to let us have no bicker- 
ings, no rivalry, no turning the matter into a 
party-handle, or a party-qnestion. Here 
there can be no difference as to expediency or 
policy,—here is a simple duty on which all 
are agreed. With singleness of heart and 
determinatiou of purpose we have set ourselves 
to the task—great will be the guilt of those 
who divide the Chartist strength in such a 
matter—unite—nnite—all of you unite—iu 
this great dnty—and let us see what is the 
gratitude of the working-classes. 

Mr. Evans moved, Mr. Washington seconded, 
“that Mr. P. O'Higgins be Trustee: ” carried. 
Mr. Farrah moved, Mr. Ellis seconded, * that 
Mr. Joues wait on Mr. Wakley and likewise 
on Mr. Sharman Crawford. Mr. C. Lush- 
ington was then nominated to fill the office 
of Treasurer, in the event of the other gentle- 
meu decliniug. Mr. Bezer then reported on 
behalf of the sub-committee. The committee 
had taken the Druids’ Hall, Farringdon Street. 
Mr. Bezer had written to Messrs. G. Thomp- 
son, Hume, Walmsley, Le Blond, Holyoake, 
Hunt and Hubbersty, and read answers from 
Messrs. G. Thompson, Hume, Walmsley, 
Le Blondand Huut ; the three former decliniug 
to attend. Mr Holyoake haviug sent no 
answer, Messrs. Le Blond and Hunt accepted 
the invitation to discuss the question with 
them at their meeting as proposed. Mr. 
Farrah moved the adoption of Mr. Bezer’s 
report, which being seconded, was carried. 
Mr. Leno and W. H. Cottle (being out of the 
Council) were;appointed to audit;the balance- 
sheet aud accouuts, to be produced by the 
Secretary on Sunday, 2lst inst., when the 
functions of the present delegates will expire, 
the first quarter concluding ou that day. The 
Council wish to notify that each delegate will 
have to bring fresh credentials, who attends 
the next quarter commencing Sunday 28th 
March. Messrs. Farrah and Knowles moved. 
“ That the resolution relating to a Convention 
passed by the Conucil on February 15th, be 
rescinded ; after much discussion the motion for 
rescinding the resolution was lost, and the fora 
mer vote of the Council confirmed.” 

J. WASHINGTON, Secretary. 


IV.—DUDLEY. 


We have not any organised political party 
or society in Dudley at present, but now we 
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See you are doing something in London, we 
intend to try to organise. We meet next 
Sunday afternoon to make a start. 

Jonn WAaDELEY. 


V.—NEWTOWN. 
March 16, 1852. 


At a special meeting of the members of this 
locality, held on Monday, March 15th, T. Lemm 
in the chair. The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed. 

1.—* That we the members of this locality, 
are of opinion that the first and most indis- 
pensable requisite for conducting a good healthy 
agitation, is an organ that will represent the 
wants and wishes of the people, combine their 
scattered energies and direct them into a pro~- 
per channel for obtaining their political and 
social emancipation. Therefore we pledge our- 
selves to use our most strenuous exertions for 
the purpose of assisting Mr. Ernest Jones in 
establishing the * People’s Paper.’ ” 

2.—“ That while agreeing with the Manches- 
ter Council and others as to the necessity of a 
Convention, we nevertheless urge upon them 
the necessity of postponing it until the requi- 
site funds have been supplied to the above 
paper, for the following reasons Istly,—Be- 
cause by dividing the people’s attention, and 
placing too much pecuniary weight upon their 
shoulders at once, it will materially cripple the 
subscriptions on behalf of the paper. 2ndly, 
Being very poor, our means of support are ne- 
cessarily limited to a very small amount, which 
if devoted to one national object may tell with 
considerable effect, but if divided and frittered 
away in small amount will result in miserable 
failures. 3rdly, That lacking a united and 
powerful support from the entire Chartist 
body, the Convention will be a waste of time 
and money—will end in useless talk, and mar 
the success of both projects.” 

3.—“ That when the subscriptions and loans 
shall have been paid up on the above paper, 
we pledge ourselves to render all the assistance 
in our power towards enabling a convention to 
organise an efficient agitation in favor of the 
people's charter whole and entire.” 

Joun RICKARDS, Sub. Sec. 


VI.—VICTORIA PARK. 


Moved by W. Vickers, seconded by S. Ford, 
« That minutes of last meeting be confirmed.” 


Carricd. 

Moved by W. Vickers, seconded by S. Ford, 
« That the report of delegates of Metropolitan 
Delegate Council be received.” Carried. 
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| Moved by S. Firdcnando, seconded by L, H- 
Pelteret, ‘That this locality agree with the 
| address of the Manchester Council, and will 

render its aid to carry out the same.” Carried. 

Moved by W. Vickers, seconded by S. Firde- 
nando, ‘That a committee of five members 
be formed for three months, including treasurer 
and secretary. That an address be issued in 
the neighbourhood from this locality.” Carried. 

The following persons were duly elected, D. 
Snelling, W. Vickers, S. Firdenando; E. Stokes, 
Treasurer. 

N.B.—The members of this locality meet 
on Sunday morning at half-past ten o'clock, 
for general business and invite members. 

L. H. PELTERET, Sec. 
No. 4, Type St., Green-st., Bethnal Green. 


VIL—“ THE SHIP,” LONDON. 


March 17, 1852. 
The following resolution was carried unani- 
mously, “ That in the opinion of this locality 
the extraordinary ability displayed ‘by Mr. 
William Newton, on every occasion, in the 
cause of our oppressed fellow-men, but more 
especially the dignified manner in which he 
has recently advocated the rights of men against 
the tyranny of those called masters, cannot be 
too highly appreciated by the industrious 
classes of this country ; believing Mr. Newton 
is pre-eminently entitled to a nation’s grati- 
tude, we hereby recommend to our brother 
electors and non-electors, that gentleman as a 
fit and proper person to represent the borough 
of the Tower Hamlets in the next Parliament.” 

GEORGE SMITH, Sec. 


VIII—DUNDEE, 
9th March, 1852. 


**Ata meeting of the friends and well-wishers 
of Mr. John M‘Rae, held in his school-room, 
on the afternoon of Monday the 8th of March, 
it was unanimously agreed to,—* That seeing 
Mr. M‘Rae has spent his health, strength, 
and the best ycars of his life in promoting the 
cause of Civil and Religious Liberty—by lec- 
tures, teaching, and preaching—and has never 
failed to espouse the cause of suffering hu- 
manity, through good and through bad report, 
and that having worn out his bodily powers 
in endeavours to elevate and inform his fellow- 
men, he is now left, when the winter of life is 
approaching, to suffer—what his fellow-patriots 
and philanthropists have suffered in all ages— 
the neglect of the very classes for whom he 
has toiled and exhausted himself. We, there- 
fore, his friends and well-wishers, resolve to 
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exert oursclves, collectively and individually, 
to endeavour to raise a small fund, by sub- 
scription, to place Mr. M‘Rae in some suitable 
business where he can live without the mental 
and bodily exertion of school-teaching, which 
his medical adviser declares he is now totally 
unfit for, and can only resume at the risk of 
his life,—that subseription books be sent to all 
friends, properly signed by the Chairman, to 
collect subscriptions,—also, to eommunicate 
with his friends in different towns, and urge 
upon them the duty and necessity of following 
our example,—that we may avoid the reproach 
and also the crime of allowing a good man, 
and a friend, to perish in our midst without 
stretching out the right-hand of fellowship 
for his rescue. Friends, the case is urgent ; 
promptitude of action is therefore needed.” 
We, in the name of the Committee, beg leave 
to commend the case to your humane aud be- 
nevolent consideration. 
We are, gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servants, 

Tuomas WHITTON, Chairman. 

Robert Kipp, Flesher, Castle-st., See. 

MATTHEW Morrison, Flesher, Treas. 

Hawkhill. 


IX.—RATCLIFF AND LIMEHOUSE. 
Moved by Mr. Whitfield, seconded by Mr. 
Barlow. 


“That we the members of the Limehouse 
and Ratcliff locality, having considered the 


conduct of Mr. G. J. Holyoake ‘at the late | 


Parliamentary Reform Conference—cannot 
recognise him as a leader of our movement, 
and we advisc him to resign, thinking there 
will be less oecasion to ‘mourn over Chartism’ 
when we are represented by real Chiartists.” 
Tnos, SHEPPARD, Sec. 


X.—BRIGHTON. 


National Land Company, March 16. 

A special meeting of the above was held, 
Mi. G, Giles in the chair, and the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

“That a committee be appointed from this 
meeting for the purpose of raising a subscrip- 
tion for employing an aecountant to arrange 
the accounts of the Company on behalf of 
Mr. F. O'Connor.” 

A subscription was entered into, and ten 
shillings collected. The following persons 
were appointed a committee to carry out the 
above, Messrs. White, Moon, Halkham, Sin- 
nock, Williams, and Slaughter; Henry Tulett, 
Treasurer. 


GEORGE SINNOCK, See, 
No. 16, Castle Street. 


XI,—FINSBURY. 
Sunday, March 14. 


Mr. J. C. Jones in the chair. Messrs. 
Butler and Weedon reported from the Metro- 
politan Delegate Council. 

Messrs. Butler and Dowu were elected to 
represent the Finsbury locality upon the De- 
legate Council for the ensuing quarter. 

Mr. Weedon moved “That the Secretary 
write to the friends residing in this district, 
for contributions for Mr. Jones’s newspaper.” 
Carried. 

A general meeting to take place on Sunday 
next at six o'clock, to elect officers for the en- 
suing quarters. 

| E. J. LoomEs, Sec. 


Continental Potes, 


{.—LETTER OF OUR FOREIGN COR- 
RESPONDENT. 

Although at a first glance it might appear 
that in the present moment Louis Napolcon, 
in Trance, sways with undisturbed omnipo- 
tence, and that, perhaps, the only power 
besides his own, is that of courtly intrigues 
that beset him on all sides, and plot against 
each other for the purpose of obtaining solc 
favor with, and influence over, the French 
autocrat; yet, in reality, thitigs are quite 
different. ‘The whole secret of Louis Napo- 
leon’s sucecss is this, that by the traditions of 
his naine he has been placed in a position to 
hold, for a moment, the balance of the con- 


tending classes of Freneh society. For it is & 
fact that under the eloak of the state of 
siége by military despotism whieh now veils 
France, the struggle of the different elasses of 
society is going on as fiercely as ever. That 
struggle, having been carried on for the, last 
four years with powder and shot has only 
now taken a different form. In the same 
way as any protracted war will exhaust and 
| fatigue the most powerful nation, so has the 
open, bloody war of the last year fatigued 
and momentarily exhausted the .military 
Strength of vhe different classes. But elass- 
war is independent of actual warfare, and 
| not always needs barricades and bayonets to 
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be carried bn with ; elass-war is inextin- 
guishable as long „as the various classes with 
their opposed and conflieting interests and 
soeial positions are in existence; and we 
have not yet heard that sinee the blessed ad- 
vent of the moek-Napoleon, France had 
ceased to count arhong her inhabitants large 
landed proprietors, and agrieultural labcirers, 
or nettayers, large money-leuders, and sinall 
mortgaged freeholders, capitatists, and work- 
ing-inen, 

The position of the different elasses in 
Franee is just this: the revolution of Feb- 
ruary had for ever-upset the power of the 
large bankers aud stoek-jobhers ; after their 
downfal every. other elass of the populations 
of the towns had had their day. First, the 
working-men, during the days of the first 
revolutionary exeitement,—then the petty re- 
publitan shop-keepers under Ledru Rollin,— 
then the republiean fraction of the hourgeoisie 
under Cavaignae,—lastly, the united royalist 
middle-elasses, under the late National As- 
sembly. None of these elasses had been able 
to hold fast the power they for a moment 
possessed; and latterly, among tle cver reap- 
pearing divisions of the legitimist royalists, or 
the landed intergst, and the Orleans royalists, 
.or the moneyed interest, it appeared inevitable 
that power would again slip from their hands, 
and return to those of the working-class, who 
themselves might he expeeted to have be- 
come filter to turn it to aceount. But then 
there was another mighty class in Frauee, 
mighty, not by the large individual properties 
of its members, but by its numbers and 
its very wants. That class—the small, 
mortgaged freeholders, making up at 
least three-fifths of the Freneh nation, was 
slow to act, and slow to be aeted upon, 
as allirural populations ; it stuck to its old 
traditions, distrusted the wisdom of the 
apostles of all parties from the towns, and 
remembering that it had becn happy, free 
from debt, and eomparatively rieh in the 
time of the Emperor, laid by the means of 
universal suffrage, the Executive power in 
the hands of his nephew. ‘The active 
agitation of the democratic soeialist party, 
and more still the disappointmeut whieh 
Louis Napoleon’s measures soon prepared for 
them, led part of this peasant-elass into the 
ranks of the Red party; but the mass of 
them stuek to their traditions, and said that 
if Louis Napoleon had not yet proved the 
Messiah he was expeeted to be, it was the 
fault of the National Assembly that gagged 
him, Besides the mass of the peasantry, 
Lonis Napoleon, himself a speeies of lofty 
swell-incb’s-man, and surrounded by the 
élite of the fashionable swell mob, found sup- 
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port in the most degraded and dissolute por- 
tion of the population of the towns. This 
element of strength he united into a paid 
body called the “ Society of the 10th of De- 
cember.” Thus, relying upon the peasantry 
for the vote; upon the mob for noisy demon- 


| strations, upon the army, ever ready to upset 


a government of parliamentary talkers, pre- 
tending 1o speak the voiec of the working- 
classes, he could quietly wait for the 
moment when the squabbles of the middle- 
class parliament would allow him to step in 
and assume a more or less: absolute sway over 
those classes, nonc of whieh, after a four 
years’ bloody struggle, had proved strong 
enough to seize upen a lasting supremaey. 
Ang this he did on the 2nd of Deeember 
last. 

Thns the reign of Louis Napoleon is not 
superseding the elass-war. It merely sus- 
pends for a while the bloody outbreaks whieh 
mark from time to time the efforts of this or 
that elass to gain or maintain political power. 
None of these classes were strong enough to 
venture at a new battle, with any ehanee of 
suceess. The very division of elasses favored, 
for the time being, Napoleon’s projeets. He 
upset the middle-class parliament, and de- 
stroyed the political power of the middle- 
class ; might not the proletarians rejoice at 
this ? And certainly,. the proletarians could 
not be expeeted to fight for an assembly that 
had been their most deadly enemy! + But at 
the same time Louis Napoleon’s usurpation 
menaced the common fighting-ground of all 
classes, aud the last vantage-grounds of the 
working-class—the Repuhlie ; why, as soon 
as the working-men stood up for the defenee 
of the Republic, the middle-class joined the 
very man that had just ousted them in order, 
to defeat, in the working-class, the conmon 
enemy of socicty. Thus it was in Paris— 
thus in the provinees,—and the army won an 
easy vietory over the eontending and op- 
posing elasses; and .after the vietory, the 
millions of the imperialist peasantry stepped in 
with their vote, and with the help of official 
falsifieatious, established the government of 
Louis Napoleon as that of the representative 
of almost unanimous Franee. 

But even now, elass struggles and elass 
interests are at the bottom of every impor- 
tant act of Louis Napoleon’s, as we shall 
see in our next, 


Il.—LEGALITY AND DEMAGOGUISM. 


Cuarrer l.—Hungarian and Freneh Revo- 
lutions. Their eause and effect. 

CHAPTER 2.—The French Revolution in 
its real bearings. The groundwork of Ger- 
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man Revolutionary movement, 
illustrated, 

CHAPTERS 3 and 4.—A complcte history of 
the Austrian Revolution, yet unknown to the 
British reader. 


historically 


On the morning of the 6th, however, an at- 
tempt was made to remove the discon- 
tented sdldiers by force, and convey them by 
railway to Hungary. This treatment roused 
the indignation of the Viennese, and a fierce 
battle, in which the people were victorious, 
was the result. Before there was the least 
sign how the conflict would end, the Diet had 
sent a deputation to the Emperor praying 
him to nominate a popular ministry to recall 
the Hungarian manifesto, and grant an am- 
nesty. 

The Emperor promised that he would ap- 
point popular Ministers with whom he would 
consult on the interests of the empire. Vague 
and evasive as this reply was, the democratic 
members of the Diet were pleased with it, 
but the tone of the Court soon altered when 
it became known that Latour had been 
hanged on a lamp-post. On the 7th, at 
noon, Krauss, the Minister of France, en- 
tered the Diet, and produced a manifesto 
which the Emperor had sent to him to coun- 
tersign. According to this document the 
Emperor was going to depart, in order to 
find means for a speedy delivery of Vienna 
from a band of rogues, and to revenge the 
death of Latour. It was provided that if 
Krauss should refuse his signature, Count 
Auersperg, the military commander of Vienna, 
who had thought proper to evacuate the 
town should be charged with the mission. 

The mutiny of the soldiers, the consequent 
insurrection, and the victory of the revolting 
populace, struck the members of the Diet 
like a thunderbolt. Tothem the whole revo- 
lution of ’48 resolved itself into whether the 
phrasemongers of the Left, or surly leaders of 
the Right, should be ministers. When the 
issue of the latter became obvious, the gentle- 
men of the Right fled, or concealed them- 
selves, and those of the Left liad it all to 
themselves. How did they use their powers ? 
It was clear that without the assistance of 
could have Krauss neither the Court nor 
Latour bought arms for the Croats, or sup- 
ported them with money. Krauss, therefore, 
was as great a traitor as Latour, yet on the 
7th, when the fighting had scarcely ceased, 
when the people were once more triumphant— 
when Krauss refused what would have been 
madness to do, to countersign the Emperor’s 
manifesto, the Left unanimously accepted him 
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as if everything were peace and harmony. The 
work of treachery began as soon as fighting 
was suspended. About 10 o’clock, a.m., the 
arsenal had been taken by assault—500,000 
fire-arms in good condition were found and 
distributed among the people. This terrified 
the assembly so much that about 2 o’clock, 
p-m., measures were taken to stop the 
working-men, who hastened to the relief of 
their brethren from the surrounding districts. 
At 4 o’clock, the walls of Vienna were 
covered with proclamations, issued by the 
Diet. The National Guards (the middle- 
class) were charged with keeping peace and 
order. Not one single word was said to 
encourage the people—not a sign of acknow- 
ledgment for what they had done. Auers- 
perg, a faithful servant of the Camarilla, having 
collected the troops, encamped under the 
walls of Vienna. The victorious people were 
burning to attack him in this position. It 
was well known that very little reliance 
could be placed in the soldiers ; a bold at- 
tack might have brought the majority over to 
the popular cause, but the Diet prevented it. 
Instead of organizing the popular force, and 
thereby giving confidence to the vacillating 
regiments to go with the people, the Diet 
entreated Auersperg to leave his position lest 
they should not be able to restrain the 
people from attacking him. Instead of in- 
viting the support of the army, and dis- 
missing the reactionary and refractory 
General, they—when Auersberg told the 
parliamentary deputation that he obeyed no- 
body but the Emperor, assured him that his 
Majesty would not be pleased with his con- 
duct. Poor simpletons! Auersperg knew the 
will of the Court, and acted accordingly. 

Jellachich, the chief of the wild hordes 
of Croatia, having been defeated by the Mag- 
yars had fled into Anstria Proper, and was 
rapidly approaching Vienna. His movements 
were the more rapid, as 50,000 Magyars were 
closely pursuing him. When this was re- 
ported in the Diet, a deputation was sent to 
explain to him that his presence in Austria 
was unconstitutional, and that he had better 
alter his direction. But the Ban was not 
so easily persuaded. He maintained that he 
was in the service of the Emperor, an Austrian 
general, and that his mission was to defend 
the Constitution, to preserve peace, law, and 
order, and to protect life, property, and the 
Crown. 

Not heeding the asseverations of the par- 
liamentary heroes, he and his bandits arrived 
unmolested in the neighbourhood of Vienna 
on the llth. On the morning of the 12th, 
Auersperg and his troops were gone. About 


as a popular Minister, and voted the supplies, | 4 o’clock, a.m., he had abandoned his threat- 
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ening position, and a rumour circulated that 
he had resigned. Bad luck !—instead of 
resigning, he achieved his purpose. He had 
taken up a position at some distance from 
the town in the night of the 6th, to deprive 
the soldiers of the chance of going with the 
people, Finding the Diet irresolute, he kept 
his position for five days and six nights to 
draw the attention of the Viennese, and await 
the arrival of the Ban. No sooner had Jella- 
chich come within reach, than Auersperg 
hastily left his encampment to join his col- 
league. The tools of despotism conscien- 
tiously served their cause, the representatives 
of the people’s interests shamefully and in a 
dastardly manner betrayed their mission. 
Vienna had, after the storming of the ar- 
senal, from 80,000 to 100,000 men under 
arms ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
country’s good. Auersperg’s forces were not 
only much inferior in point of numbers they 
were dispirited, weakened by fatigue and 
discontented with their lot, and above all 
they had the knowledge that within the space 
of seven months the Viennese had twice de- 
feated the army. The people, on the other 


hand, were highly pervaded by revolutionary | 


enthusiasm. The consciousness of two for- 
mer victories gave them courage. They were 
backed by a city strongly barricaded, a safe 
means of a last refuge and desperate defence, 
and in the provinces workmen, citizens, and 
peasants vied to support the great cause. The 
people had every chance of success. Had 
the Diet proceeded with energy, a few hours 
might have sufficed to dislodge Auersperg’s 
troops, and disperse the instruments of abso- 
lutism ; 100,000 revolutionary Austrians in 
front, and 50,000 Magyars in the rear, could 
annihilate Jellachich with his 36,000 ruffians. 
But no! the simpletons in the Diet opposed 
the bayonets of despotism with phrases. But 
they did worse than that. On the evening of 
the 12th, Krauss was empowered to draw 
immediately 8,000,000f. in silver from the 
Bank, of which he could dispose at 
pleasure,—no specific injunctions being made 
as to its use. This money went to support 
the troops who were collecting to execute 
the manifesto of the Emperor. The com- 
mittee of public welfare probably found this 
too glaring, for the next day they advised to 
distribute 200,000f. of it among the armed 
in Vienna as a sign of acknowledgment for 
their services 

On the 13th, Prince Windischgrätz arrived 
in Olmiitz, a few leagues from Vienna, fol- 
lowed by some veteran regiments by whose 
aid he had four months previously, bom- 
barded and ransacked Prague, the capital of 
Bohemia. 


While all these military movements were 
going on in favor of divine right and abso- 
lutism—besides ihe foolish proceedings to- 
wards Auerpserg and Jellachich, above men- 
tioned—there were parliamentary deputations 
continually on foot to catch the itinerant Em- 
peror, for the purpose of giving him—the 
idiot—a true picture of the state of Vienna, 
and to convince him by argument that peace 
and order had only for a moment been en- 
dangered ; that now nothing was wanted to 
complete the happiness of the Austrians but 
the presence of the Court in Vienna, the es- 
tablishment of a popular Cabinet, and a few 
orders to stop the movements of the troops 
towards the capital. But, poor fellows! no 
interview was granted—they had to go as 
they came. The Court had no inclination 
to hear their “true statement.” They knew 
enough. But the parliamentary mediators’ 
never for a moment considered that constitu- 
tional government, however moderate, is no- 
thing better than “ demagoguism,’’ and ever 
a thoru in the eyes of the advocates of divine 
right. They had forgotten that no absolutist 
surrenders his power; that two powerful 
nations have been compelled to kick off the 
throne, and exile their. legitimate Kings, and 
establish constitutional monarchy, by calling 
a relative to the throne who had no other 
elaim but the sanction of a parliament. 

The Diet, in their whole proceedings 
played the part of the supplicant instead of 
the commandér. Instead of making them- 
selves masters of the situation—instead of de- 
fending their acquisitions, and making the 
Court feel that the existence of the Crown 
depended on the Diet, they apologized for the 
revolution, and prayed for mercy,—instead of 
dictating their own terms, and compelling the 
Crown to embrace them as a last resource, 
they petitioned an idiot to do what they had 
not the courage to do themselves ; and by 
invoking the Crown virtually to resign its 
prerogatives—to decree its own defeat—they 
made Constitutionalism dependent on the 
whim of its most inveterate foe—the Crown 
of “ God’s grace.” 

Unfortunately, the advocates of royal au- 
thority and divine right were better tacticians 
than the promulgators of civil freedom. On 
the 19th of October the Emperor published 
another manifesto with the same contents as 
that of the 7th, countersigned by Wessenberg 
as minister—a man who for some forty years 
had served in tbe Court. In this manifesto 
the Emperor pleaded the necessity of taking 
military measures to restore peace in his capi- 
tal, at the same time he declared that those 
liberties which he had already sanctioned 
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should remain untouched*, ‘fhe next day, 
however, came the real thing. The following 
manifesto was published on tbe 20th, and 
became known in Vienna on the 22nd :— 
“TO THE INHABITANTS OF VIENNA! 

“Commissioned by his Majesty the Em- 
neror. and furnished with the necessary au- 
thority, without loss of time to put a stop to 
the now prevailing lawless state of things in 
Vienna, I reckon on the most sincere and 
vigorous assistance of all well-disposed in- 
habitants. 

‘“‘ Inhabitants of Vienna! your town has been 
polluted.by cruelties which fill the breast of 
every honorable man with terror. It is 
still at this moment in the power of a small 
but daring faction, who do not hesitate to 
commit any hideous crime. Your lives, your 
properties, are at the mercy of a handful of 
criminals. Arouse! follow the cause of reason 
and duty! You will find in me the will and 
power to liberate you, and restore peace and 
order. 

“ To achieve this purpose, I hereby declare 
the town, the suburbs, and their environs, in 
a state of siege, place the civil magistrates 
nader military authority, and proclaim mar- 
tial law against the transgressors of my or- 
dinances. 

“ All the well-disposed may feel secure. 
defend the safety of person and property will 
be my especial caret}. But on the contrary 
the obstinate will be subjected to the full ! 
rigor of martial law. 

“ PRINCE oF WINDISUGRATZ, 
“ Field Marshal. 

“ Lundenburg, October 20th, 1848.” 


This manifesto, an abridged edition of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s to the French in ’92— 
was received with hisses. The Diet, with 
three dissentient voices, declared it to be ille- 
gal, not as a diabolical document of the cama- 
rilla, but because it was unconstitutional in 
form and substance, and all the means for an 
amicable arrangement had not yet been ex- 
hausted ; as if Windishgratz’s manifesto it- 
self had not been the end of all amicable ar- 
rangements, had the court previcusly intended 
to come to any. Windishgratz neither cared 


* This promise was afterwards solved by the 
vindication ofthe old, and the snecession ofthe 
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for the servples of the Diet, nor could he be 
daunted by tbeir declaration. While the 
members of the Diet had busied themselves 
with addresses, deputations, and proclamations, 
the camarilla had secured all the important 
posts for operation, and Windishgratz, the 
executor of their design, had such powerful 
and striking arguinents that he could dispense 
with all constitutional niceties and pretexts. 

The preliminary arrangements for the siege 
of the capital being completed, Windishgratz, 
on the 23d, issued a proclamation containing, 
besides the usual provisions of a modern state 
of siege, a demand to give up the superinten- 
dents of the Academic Legion and twelve stu- 
dents. ĝ3 said, “several individuals to be 
appointed by me have to be given up.” To 
comply with Windishgratz’s requests, forty- 
eight hours were granted, at the expiration of 
which, in case of refusal, the fearful tragedy 
should begin. 

The bourgeoisie of Vienna, in conjunction 
with the Diet, still trusted to mediation, and 
induced Windishgratz to postpone the combat, 
but his stipulations were irrevocable.Zand the 
constitution-mongers were unable to comply. 

Probably the bourgeoisie would have sur- 
rendered when it was found that the resistance 
of the Court was serious, but the conquest of 
the arsenal deprived them of thechance. The 
will of the armed people had compelled the 
inediators to put Vienna in a state of defence ; 
opposition against the popular power would 
have been worse than useless. On the 27th 
the deputation of divers corporations of Vienna 
declared that they were utterly unable to dis- 
arm the workingmen and the academic legion, 
but they would voluntarily open the gates of 
the town if Windishgratz should be willing to 
enter with his troops to perform the hazardous 
task. But he had no inclination for a street 
battle. 

For some days engagements had taken place 
without serious results on either side. But 
on the morning of the 28th, the grand bom- 
bardment was opened. The people fought 
with great bravery from beginning to end, but 
they were betrayed from within and over- 
powered from without. On the 31st, at 6 p.m., 
Vienna was taken, and the acquisitions of six 
months’ revolutionary movement eradicated 
Had Metternich himself picked out the men 
to inaugurate the counter-revolution, he could 


boy (present), Emperor, who could be reminded of | not have made a better selection for the pur- 


no promise whatever. 
$ The Croats know best ahount that. 


|-pose, than the liberals and radicals in the 
| Diet. 
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The Song of the Low. 


We're low, we're low—mere rabble, we know, 
(To a Popular Melody.) | But at our plastic power, 


WERE low—we're lov—we're very very low, 
As low as low can be; 
The rich are high—for we make them so— 
And a miserable lot are we ! 
And a miserable lot are we! are we! 
A miserable lot are we! 


We plough and sow—we're so very very low, 
That we delve in the dirty clay, 
Till we bless the plain with the golden grain, 
And the vale with the fragrant hay. 
Our place we know—we're so very low, 
*Tis down at the laudlords’ feet : 
We're not too low—the bread to grow, 
But too low the bread to eat, 
We're low, we're low, ete. 


Down, down we go—we're so very very low, 
To the hell of the deep sunk mincs. 

But we gather the proudest gems that glow, 
When the crown of a despot shines ; 

And whenever he lacks—upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay, 

We're far too low to vote the tax. 
But not too low to pay. 

We're low, we're low, etc. 


i The mould at the lordling’s feet will grow 


Into palace and church and tower— 


| Then prostrate fall—in the rich man’s hall, 


And cringe at the rich man’s door, 
We're not too low to build the wall, 
But too low to tread the floor. 
We're low, we're low, ete. 


| We're low, we're low—-we're very very low, 


Yet from our fingers glide 
The silken flow—and the robes that glow, 
Round the limbs of the sons of pride. 
And what we get—and what we give, 
We know—and we know our sliare, 
We're not too low the cloth to weave— 
But too low the cloth to wear. 
We're low, we're low, etc. 


We're low, we're low—we're very very low, 
And yet when the trumpets ring, 
The thrust of a poor man’s arm will go 
Through the heart of the proudest king! 
We're low, we're low—our place we know, 
We're only the rank and file, 
We're not too low—to kill the foe, 
But too low to toueh the spoil. 
We're low, we're low, etc. 
ERNEST JONES, 


Current, Rotes, 


I.—THE QUESTION OF THE DAY, AND 
THE DECISION FOR THE FUTURE. 
The great question to be now solved is:— 
shall the coming franchise-movement be a 
middle-class movement for the benefit of the 
` middle-class, or a working-class movement 
for the benefit of ALL? 


For this purpose, it is absolutely necessary | 


to bring all true reformers together, to hold a 
review of their numbers, strength and temper, 
and to take the opinion of their collective 
masses. 

One would suppose that every one might 
see, at a glance, that this can be effected only 
by’calling public mectings on the subject. The 
people require to hear the opinions of the se- 
veral Reform Councils—the Reform Councils 
require to learn the opinion of the people. 
Without this, the latter cannot be formed, the 
former cannot know how to act. Again, this 
result could not be achieved hy little hole-and- 


corner democracy, and pot-house politics, or 
by obscure committee-meetings. As we are 
to commence the struggle for the franchise in 
good earnest, we must organise and array our 
forces for the battle—and give courage and 
confidence to democracy, by allowing it to see 
its own numbers. The democratic mind is 
there—it wants more courage, confidence and 
union—to ‘‘unite” means to bring together, 
and then to make of ‘one mind those that are 
brought together. The meeting brings them 
together—and a fair, calm exposition of princi- 
ples on the platform, a fair discussion with those 
of different principles, is the mode for making 
those brought together be of one mind. 

Jt is therefore desirable, that all other fran- 


_chise reform parties should be invited to such 


meetings for the purposes of discussion,—in 
order that all ground for heart-burnings may 
be obviated, that none may say a principle 
was thrust forward in a hele-and-corner or a 
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one-sided way—in order that the public may 
not be decetved, but CONVINCED. 

THE METROPOLITAN DELEGATE CoUNCIL, a 
body whose statesmanlike and untiring labors 
in Chartism have been unsurpassed, perhaps 
unequalled, of late years, fully appreciated 
this, and after having, by its bold and manly 
policy, forced the Financial Reformers to throw 
off the mask; after having rescued and raised 
the cause of Chartism in London (and, indeed, 
the good effects of its policy are apparent 
throughout the country) determined on calling 
the first of a series of meetings in the Druids’ 
Hall, Farringdon Street, for the purpose of 
combining, steadying and directing that vast 
amount of democratic mind and power, some 
of which mustered in St. Martin's Hall, and 
which needs but gathering together and orga- 
nising, to make Chartism the ONLY reform 
movement in England, that shall fully occupy 
the area of politics and challenge the attention 
of the world. The material for this is there— 
it needs but the men and the will to direct it. 

Perfectly understanding the nature of the 
great issue to be tried, the Lonpon Cotnciz 
did not let themselves be led astray, as shallow 
politicians would have done, by the struggle 
between parties in parliament; they did not 
waste their time and energy in discussing the 
« Militia Bill,” “ Volunteer Corps,” or ‘* Mi- 
litary Training.” They did not let themselves 
be seduced into any arguments about Protec- 
tion or Free-trade. They did not enter into 
the squabble between a Derby or a Russell. 
liey looked beyond all these little questions, 
which would naturally have attracted the im- 

ulsive and the superficial politician. These 
bubbles stirred in the great pool of corruption 
by the struggle of those bloated monopolies 
that have squatted and fattened in its waters, 
will burst and melt into thin air—and beyond} 
above them all, remains, unaffected by their 
issue, this great, portentous question: for 
whose benefit is the next great movement of 
the masses to be made? For the benefit of 
the middle-class, or for the benefit of all? 
And WHOSE IS THE. MOVEMENT TO 
BE? for on that depends the issue. 

That issue is to be tried pow, before the 
jury of public meetings. 4 

And mark! if we don’t call public meetings, 
the middle-class will. If we go there to dis- 
cuss, they won’t give us a hearing, and we, 
get abused as “mischief-makers”’ and “ ob- 
structives*,” though our conduct at their 
meetings proves the very reverse.—If we call 
no meetings—we abdicate Chartism, and de- 
pose the working-class movement. Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, Hume and others, moreover threw 


7 * See in the next articles Glasgow Sentinel, f" 
and “ State Adviser.” 


out the pointed challenge—“ if the working- 
classes are not with us, with whom are they ? 
Where are they 2” 

We show them where they are. We began 
| to show them in St. Martin’s Hall, and in the 
Druids’ Hall—we’ll show them more pre- 
sently. 

Such being the objects of the first series of 
meetings called by the London Council on the 
subject, it is gratifying to notice how steadily, 
consistently and successfully that object was 
kept in view, and carried out. The meeting 
was, as usual, large and attentive. The Finan- 
cial Reformers were invited: Walmsley, 
Thompson, &c., declined coming—Nicholls, 
Thornton Hunt and Le Blond attended, and 
respectively moved, seconded and supported 
an amendment. The first, basing his argu- 
ments tn our not including women and minors; 
the second, advising a recourse fo arms as the 
only means by which the people could obtain 
their rights. The meeting at once scouted the 
advice, which, if coming from any one eise 
at a time like the present, after Earl Derby’s 
declareddetermination to put down democracy, 
one would have construed into tbe old trick, 
to give government a handle against us in 
public estimation. 

A letter was read from Mr. Julian Harney, 
accompanied by a note, specially requesting 
that it might be rcad to the meeting. Mr. 
Harney stated in reply to the invitation sent 
him by the hands of the Secretary, Mr. Bezer, 

“T received your invitation to attend the 
meeting called for this evening, for which, 
I presume, I am indebted to your individual 
kindness and courtesy, as I understand my 
name was not included in the list of persons 
invited to that meeting by the managing 
committeet. 

Mr. Harney gives his reasons for declining 
to be present at the meeting as follows: 
| “Firstly, because I cannot see that good 
can possibly be accomplished by tonight’s 
meeting. 

“ I look upon such a meeting as a mere waste 
of time, talk, and means, which in the present 
state of political parties might be infinitely 
better employed.—If, instead of frittering away 
the last energies of Chartism in fruitless 
discussion and personal denunciation,. those 
who assume to be only pure and able guides 
and teachers of the people were to earnestly 


bait Mr. Bezer, the Secretary to the committee, 
informed the meeting, that Mr, Harney had been 
invited by the committee, among the very first. The 
committee as elected by the London Council on 
March 7th, (see “ Notes, No. 47, 924), consisted of 
Messrs. Wood, Nicholls, Bezer, F. Farrah, and 
Clarke. ; 
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devote themselves to the great work placed 
ready to their hands, in consequence of the 
death-struggle between landlords and usurers, 
—not merely approaching, but already raging, 
—then indeed public meetings convened in 
the name of Chartism, might be held with 
advantage to the general weal, and with 
credit to their promoters.” 

After disclaiming any intention to let the 
Movement be played over into the hands of 
the middle-class, Mr. Harney concludes thus: 

“I consider that I can be better engaged 
in defending and winning converts to true 
principles, than employing my pen and tongue 
in dennunciatory vituperation and personal 
antagonism.” 

I am happy to state that not the slightest 
sign of either denunciatory vituperation or 
personal antagonism was evinced at the 
meeting, which was eminently successful. The 
vote was almost unanimous—only 4 voting in 
favor of Messrs. Nicholl’s and Thornton 
Hunt’s amendment for ‘Financial Reform.” 
A large collection was made, leaving a hand- 
some surplus after clearing expenscs, and 
another meeting was announced to be held at 
the South London Hall on the ensuing 
Wednesday. 

A fresh locality of the N.C.A. has beeu 
formed at Bermondsey. [ts place of meeting 
is in a commodious Hall, formerly called the 
Paragon Chapel. The pot-house is rapidly 
falling in London. Another locality is in 
course of formation jn a crowded part of town. 
Thus gallantly Chartism is progressing in the 
metropolis. E. J. 


a 


II.—TO KNOW OUR ENEMIES IS THE 
FIRST STEP TOWARDS BEATING 
THEM. 

The Glasgow Sentinel of March 13th, con- 
tains the following Editorial article, signed, 
“‘Cromwe.u.” After describing the “ Finan- 
cial Reform Conference ” in St. Martin’s Hall, 
London, the writer proceeds : 

“The Chartists, as they call themselves, 
were the most miscbief-loving group in the 
place, and Mr, Ernest Jones -was decidedly 
the man of his party fittest to take the lead 
in the intended mischief. This man has 
gained an unenviable notoriety for himself, 
in more ways than one; and it is full time that 
his right to disturb public meetings, by his 
noisy vanity, should be called in question ; 
and the men fittest to undertake this task, are 
the sober and sensible men who abide by the 
Charter, because they believe it to be a docu- 
ment founded in justice, and who believe, at 
the same time, that a just cause must always 
suffer injury when advocated by mendacious 


and intemperate men. The first consideration 
with such men as Mr. Ernest Jones, is noto- 
riety; they want to be seen on the platform, 
in the press, anywhere, everywhere; they 
whistle, or sing, or dance, or shout*, or go to 
jail, or do anything else under heaven, If people 
would but come to look at or listen to them ; 
they do nothing quietly ; they must have fuss, 
noise, and riot; they scoff at and refuse that 
which is immediately practicable, that they 
inay harangue about that which is barely 
possible; they divide and dishearten true 
Reformers, disgust the general public, and, 
toa great extent, justify the reproaches of 
anti-reformers. They are, in fact,a common 
and most dangerous nuisance, and men wbo 
mean to work must use them as the late 
Anti-Corn-Law League used them; that is, 
they must TAKE THEM BY THE SHOULDERS, 
AND TURN THEM OUT OF ALL MEETINGS 
where they come to obstruct by their dis- 
turbances.”’ 

“ Cromwell” ig Mr. Luoyp Jones. 

Excellent advice for the defeated of Padi- 
ham and Halifax to give: when you can’t re- 
fute the truths of your opponent by argument, 
use physical force, resort to brute violence, 
don’t answer him, because you can’t—but 
“turn him out.” 

Perhaps Mr. Lloyd Jones, who in his letter 
stigmatizes the real reformers, the men who 
are not violent, but are too sensible to be duped 
by him, as “ the most ignorant,”—thinks the 
mode he recommends as the one most fitted to 
show the enlightenment of his friends; or, 
perhaps he goes by the disgraceful precedent of 

| violence and fighting exhibited at ‘*‘ Harmony,” 
| the failure of which is to be attributed to the 
| part taken in it by him, and such as he. 

| It is a significant fact, that in the leader, by 
| the side of the article above referred to, the 
| Glasgow Sentinel, alluding to the meeting of a 
body entitled “ The Glasgow Reform Com- 
mittee” congratulates its readers that a majority 
of the committee on a division decided on sup- 
porting Sir Joshua Walmsley’s deceptive andre- 
| actionary measures, “instead” says the Glasgow 
i Sentinel, “of starting a new scheme, or attempt- 
ing the revival of the old Chartist agitation.” 

It is also significant that Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
in his article, sounds the praise of the Man- 
chester Anti-Corn-Law League. 

The Stoke Adviser, a Chartist Paper, mark 
you! conducted by professing Chartists, has 
the following, in its principal Leader. 

“ The foremost partisans‘ (of Chartism) have 
on several occasions thought fit to pursue 
a course of conduct discreditable to themselves 
as politicians and as men.” 

* Rather odd, then, that they don't whistle the 
trades'-union jig, or sing the co-operative lullaby. 

Editor of the Notes. . 
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“ The hostility manifested by a few of these | 


misguided men to the members of the Na- 
tional Reform Association at the late con- 
ference of that body held in London was truly 
deplorable and disheartening. Instead of dis- 
cussing the questions brought forward like 
sensible beings—instead of striving to prove to 
the world that they were capable of using the 
weapons of argument*—instead of seeking to 
form an effective union with Reformers of all 
shades in order to aid the car of progress a 
little up the steep ascent—instead of doing 
this, they chose to play into the hands of 
tories and despots by creating the direst dis- 
cord where harmonious action should have 
predominated.—Certain it is that the focs of 
Chartism to be most dreaded are those of its 
own household. That the principles of Char- 
tism continue to spread, we believe, but little 
thanks are due to an Ernest Jones anda 
Feargus O'Connor for it.” 

Shame to you! About Ernest Jones you 
have a right to say what you please, he is both 
willing and able to answer you,—But shame 
to you! little scribe! for abusing and attack- 
ing a man, who, you know, is ruined in the 
cause, and whose mental misfortune, as you 
too well know, prevents the possibility of his 
defending himself. 

The object of this onslaught, as of the pre- 
ceding one, as also of those of Mr. G. J. Holy- 
oake, is revealed in the next paragraph of the 
Stoke Adviser's Leader. 

« That the Charter and something more will 
reign in England’s future, we have not a sha- 
dow of doubt, but the consummation will be 
brought about rather by the quiet, moderate 
and SUBTLE tactics of such leaders as Hume, 
Cobden, and Walmsley, than by the vitupera- 
tions, and irrational obstinacy of many we 
could name.™ 

Curious enough, that we are abused so 
bitterly by all those men, who are trying to 
play the movement over into the hands of the 
Middle-class Financial Reformers. 

Chartists! know your enemies. 
first step towards beating them. 


TIL—TRADES-UNIONS. 


Mr. Ludlow says in his recent lectures :— 
“Twenty men working at £1 per week 
may be quite resolute today in refusing a 
reduction to 18s.—but tomorrow ?—and the 


* That's just what they would not Jet us do—the 
quarrel was, because they would noé allow us to 
“ discuss,” and “use the weapons of argument,” at 
their conferenee,—but forbad2 all those to speak, 
who would not speak in their favor —aud at their 
public meeting, when Sir Joshua Walmsley had told 
a barefaced falsehood, wonld not allow anybody to 


get up and answer him. 
PIJ: 


It is the 
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next day? if the master holds out and keeps 
' the door shut....... The young, the strong, 
the childless man, the bachelor, above all the 
provident man, who has a nest-egg at home, 
may persist; but what of the old, the weak, 
the husband, the father, the improvident ? 
What was resolution yesterday, becomes 
heroisin today, desperation tonorrow,—sheer 
madness the next day, for these; the uhem. 
ployed from outside begin to clamour for the 
work at any price,—hlialf a loaf is better than 
no bread,—the neediest go in, the barrier is 
broken, and a permanent reduction is 
effected.” 

Truc words! Would it be believed that 
the man who could write that, should be so 
blinded, as to assert that a trades’-union is 
the remedy for this? 

A few words must, we should really suppose, 
—must, to cvery unprejudiced mind and clear 
head,—refute this fallacy : 

In the above, Mr. Ludlow admits that 
poverty and surplus-labor drive the men to 
submission. THE POVERTY AND THE 
SURPLUS-LABOR ARE IN EXISTENCE. 
Then the certain means for defeating the men 
are in existence, too. It is not as though the 
question was, ‘ are poverty and surplus-labor 
there or not ?” or “ shall we remove them, or 
not?” No! there they are—it is they that 
force you to submit, after a more or less pro- 
tracted resistance,—and, unless you remove 
them, you can effect nothing. 

Mr. Ludlow says, trades’-unions are to do 
this very thing, because those in work will 
support those out of work, and thus enable 
them to stand out against the master. What 
fallacy! Inthe first place: there is another 
agency to be considered, besides those in 
work, and those on strike—there is the gene- 
ral surplus-labor of all other trades, already in 
existence, which starvation, by Mr. Ludlow’s 
own {testimony, will force to supplant their 
brethren ; and there is the increased surplus 
coustantly being created by the land monopoly, 
machine power, and combination of the rich. 
On these the employers fall back—talk of 
gathering ¢hem into your union too !—the 
very poverty you have spoken of will counter-. 
act your efforts. So that all that-your proceed- 
ings would have achieved would be, if anything, 
to have added to the surplus, or to have made 
a portion of your own trade a surplus, 
and to have allowed it to be supplanted by a 
portion of the external body, which was a 
surplus before. 

In the second place, suppose you did em- 
brace this competitive labor also, in your 
union—the qüestion presents itself, can the 
working-labor of the country support itself and 
| the surplus-labor likewise ?—especially when 


the employers increase that surplus to the 
utmost possible extent, for the purpose of 
breaking down your resources. 

Thirdly, how long ean you doso?—Can you 
withhold your work longer than the employers 
ean do without it? Who has the largest 
savings to fall back upon? Who have the 
markets and the raw material of the world, 
(not of England alone), open to their gold ? 

Fourthly, how long will they ALLOW you 
to do so? Suppose they orbid those in work 
to subseribe for the support of those out of 
work; what will you do then? They have 
already done so with the iron-trades. Tell 
me, what will you do then? Resist: they 
turn you adrift. Obey: and your union is 
destroyed. Look beyond: and say, who has 
the legislative power, the executive power, and 
the military power?—And, onee more, tell 
me what will you do? 

Mr. Ludlow, you have learning, talent, and, 
I doubt not, honesty of intention—is it not 
astonishing that youshould be so short-sighted? 
you can aeeurately see and describe the evil 
as affecting twenty men, or a few thousand 
men; but vou eannot embrace a larger field 
of vision. Open your eyes wider. LEmbraee 
the area of the millions—and see the whole- 
sale evil perpetrate the wholesale wrong, in 
the same way, only on a more gigantie seale, 
in which it is perpetrated in the narrow eircle 
on whieh alone you gaze: 

Answer this question. Why are you all 
silent? You.do not attempttto say that you 
have refuted the arguments advanced against 
you. Your best supporters, even, do not say that 
—where are your leeturers? your debaters ? 
and your writers? Where? but there are 
some vho whisper “ no more controversics |” 
“ No more diseussion !” ‘No more letters!” 
“ Hush it up! bush ic up! and work on in the 
dark !’’—Now, if you have nothing to say in 
your defenee—give up the fallacy, and you shall 
find a warm, eager, untiring, co-operator for 
the truth. But if you still have arguments 

_ to advance—out with them, in the name of 
honesty and common sense. 


I1V.—OUR GOVERNMENT, DESCRIBED 
BY THE TORIES. 

D'Israevi :—' The noble lord (John Rns- 
sell), desirous to reeover offiee, would turn 
his oligarchical goverument into a more broad- 
bottomed one.” 

The Whigs are au oligarchy. What are 
the Tories? “ An organized hypoerisy.” 


V.—OUR GOVERNMENT DESCRIBED 
BY THE WHIGS. 
BernaL Osgzorne:— An amalgamated 
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soeiety of chairmen of quarter sessions. .... 
A bakers’ dozen leagucd together, to raise the 
priee of bread.” 

Mr. Baicut:— The proteetionists had 
boasted of having broken up an organized 
hypocrisy. The free-traders would try their 
strength in breaking up a CONFEDERATE 
IMPOSTURE.” 

§ Well doue! be it among you! 


VI—THE GOVERNMENT THAT'S 
BREWING, 

Russell bid for otfiee in his celebrated letter 
on free-trade, overbidding Sir Robert Peel ;— 
he tried to keep office by bringing forward a 
Reform Bill. So far, he could outbid his 
speedy rivals—the “ country party.” So far, 
it was a struggle merely between two family 
seetions of the aristocraey for plaec, money 
and power—the Stanley family, and their con- 
nexions; and the Russell family, and their 
connexions. 

But a third party becaine sufficiently strong 
to bid for power also; that was a body of large 
mannfacturers, repiesented by Cobden and 
Bright. These men are determined, that No 
ministry shall exist, of which they do not form 
apart. The time for their advent to power 
is eome—and they ousted Russell. As a 
necessary consequence, no other party sufti- 
ciently organized being in the field, the 
Stanleys stalked into offiec, merely to keep 
the seats warm until some arrangement was 
made which would admit of Cobden ou the 
Treasury beneh. 

All this Russell well understood. Ae- 
eordingly, he organizes a new party in 
Chesham Plaee,—aud feeling that the time of 
the manufaeturers 1s at hand—knowing that 
his only chance of a return to offiee, is to 
return with them, he forms an allianee with 
his old enemies, Bright and Cobden—and the 
united phalanx of Russell, Cobden and Co., 
is marching onward to the struggle. 

On the other hand, to get office and power 
for their class, the manufaeturers have thrown 
overboard the question of the franchise. 

It was in order to render a union possible, 
that Cobden diselaimed, in reviving the League, 
all admixture of politieal questions,—but, to 
intimidate Russell, threw out a hint, that they 
might perhaps, ultimately, raise the question 
of the people’s politieal rights. 

The plan has suceeeded—the union is 


effeeted—aud Russell, to eover the move in 


the eyes of the eountry, is to eome forward 
with “a more liberal franchise measure ”— 
whieh the silly and yet erafty Tories choose 
to eall  demoeraey-” 

Meanwhile, there is augther party bidding 
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for power—a very weak one—that party of 
Whigs which wishes to keep things just as 
they are. These look up to, and are led by, 
Sir James Graham—and when Derby falls, he 
will probably advise the queen to send for 


Graham, and a short Graham administratio™ 
is within the scope of possibilities. 

Such appears to us on very authentic data, 
the outline of “ the coming moves.” 


He Brasgster ; 


A DEMOCRAT 


IC ROMANCE 


COMPILED FROM 


THE JOURNAL OF A DEMOCRAT, 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DEMAGOGUE, 


AND 


THE MINUTES OF A SPY. 


BOOK THE SECOND.* 


VI.—THE FOUR L’S OF DE BRASSIER. 
Love, Law, Leisure and Letters. 


De Brassier suddenly disappeared from the 
scene. His mighty spirit, strong as it was, 
had been overwrought, and he determined on 
some relaxation. Indced, he needed it, and 
he now had the means. 

Bludore, astonished at his success, quite de- 
ceived in his calculations, found that De Bras- 
sier Was still a rising man, and though his 
personal security had grown weaker by his 
parliamentary elevation, he saw that a fund 
pressing quality was still available in the 
triumphant demagogue, aud. he thought it 
advisable to conciliate him. 

Accordingly he waited on his former client. 

‘Ts there anything I can do for you, my 
dear friend ?” 

“ Do you mean is there anything I can do 
for you? What do you wish to do for me 2” 

“Wish—no! I don’t wish ! I merely 
came to wish you joy.” 

“ Pooh! you want something, or you would 
uot come to me.” 

“Youve grown a very great man, now 
you're a member of parliament,” said the 
usurer, half deferentially, half ironically. 

“ Great enough to be out of the clutches of 
scoundrels like you.” 

“ He, he, he! oh dear! well!” 


| to spare. 


“ Now, how much are you going to lend 
me?” 

“Well! I’m very tight! he, he! I've none 
I heard you--I thought you could 
pay me something.” 

* You villain !* Come, I must have money, 
and if you won't give it me, I'll go to—” 

“* My dear sir! well! but you're in the House 
now—and who would think of trusting a mem- 
ber of parliament ?” 

‘Except the people!” said De Brassier 
coldly. 

“ He, he, he! good, very good! well, well!’ 

“ Come, I want £100—yes or no? I’m busy. 
What must I do for it?” 

**Well, to be frank, he, he, he! there’s a 
motion in the House coming on, on the * West 
London Puddle-collecting Fever Company.” 
I hold considerable stock in it. They talk of 
abolishing the Company. It won’t stand. I 
want to sell out. When the bill for dissolving 
it comes on, do you oppose it, and get up a 
great procession, meeting and petition, on the 
ground of its being an invasion of the health 
of the poor by parliament. The shares will 
go up, and I shall save my money.” 

“ Very well; £100 of the savings.” 

* When the bill comes on.” 

“ Today, or I get up an insurrection against 
the bill.” 

“ He, he! you are so wicked; I can’t today 


| —in a week.” 


® The first book of “ De Brassier,”, concluded in Now 25, p. 286 
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“In five minutes. You treated me rascally 
over the election—I want something to restore 
confidence. Hallo, John,” and he rang the 
bell. “Call a cab—I’m off to Skinner Street.” 

A rival of Bludore’s lived there. 

“ Here's the money! Here’s the money! 
I shall have to borrow to make up for it. 
Never mind! my old friendship and admira- 
tion ” 

« Go to the devil. 
John, the cab, I say.” 

« Oh, you're a wonderful man! a wonderful 
man !” 

But De Brassier was already at the street 
door, with £100 in his pocket, and ordering 
the cabman “to drive like fury !” 

**So, you scoundrel! not a sixpence of this 
shall you see again—merely to punish you, 
you villain! and as to ‘ West London Puddle,’ 
you vagabond! I'll have ten meetings to 
smash it up, you rascal! And if I come to 
power, you ruffian, I'll have you transported, 
you bloodsucker, for usury, you living ghost! 
for your whole life, you anatomy of devilry! 
Not a sixpence of it, but shall go for pleasure, 
you imp, wine and women, old leather-skin! 
you have sweated over it, you money grubber ! 
It has cost you agony, you miserable miser! 
and I'll throw it away like dross, you libel on 
human nature! There’s some pleasure in 
that! Hallo, you sir, where are you driving 
to? Stop, stop! that’s the house!” And the 
cab drew up at a dingy-looking, amazingly 
respectable house, in a steady street, very dig- 
nified, before a dark green door, on which was 
a very small, modest-looking, but highly po- 
lished brass plate, whereon was engraven in 
little letters, * SQUEEZE, SQUEEZE & Co., So- 
licitors.” 

“ Well Squeeze! you and I know each other 
of old. You fought off the writs at the elec- 
tion-time, well. Had it been longer than the 
thirty-six hours, I should have been floored. 
Well! one good turn deserves another—and 
now J’ll throw a mint of business in your way. 
But, remember! you must make the enemy 
pay you—and we share profits in every- 
thing.” 

“« Understand, sir !’’—said the staid, grave, 
respectable, religious-looking Mr. Squeeze. 

“ Well, Squeeze ! I want money.” 

“ Of course, sir!” 

“We must make some.” 

«“ That’s reasonable, sir.” 

“I got £100 from that rascal Bludore, 
this morning. I kuow you hate him—he 
trounced you once.” 

“« Hem! that’s poor human nature, sir 

` & T mean to spend that in amusing myself.” 

“ That’s laudable, sir.” -- 

“ He shall never get a sixpénce back.” 

“ That’s right, sir,” And the lawyer seemed 


Here’s my note of hand. 
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almost to smile with pleasure. Then he so 
far forgot his reserve, as to ask “ why did he 
lend it you, sir ?” 

“ He thinks I’m going to get up more rows 
for him, and smash the funds. But there’s 
an end of that game now. I’m in the House, 
I’ve a position. That makes you constitu- 
tional, you know.” 

“ To be sure, sir.” 

“ Therefore, we must proceed by constitu- 
tional means, Squeeze.” 

“ Exactly, sir !”’ 

“ Well, that’s by legal means.” 

“ Precisely so, sir!” 

“ And you're the man that must help me.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir!’’ 

“Well then, the first thing is this. I'm 
going to Italy, or the Rhine, or somewhere, 
fora couple of months. While I’m gone, 
while my back’s turned, that’ll look well you 
know, get my election disputed by some- 
body in Spindles. I know two hot-l:eaded 
Tory rascals—Backsnapper and Toescrape ; 
you go tothem—say you’re my enemy—you’re 
an agent of the central ‘Toady Association 
of legitimate backsliders,’ commissioned, if 
possible, to unseat democratic represpntatives. 
Get them to employ you. They’ve got some 
money. Tell them it shall cost them nothing. 
You'll bear the responsibility. But dout 
give it them in writing.” 

“ Of course, wouldn’t think of giving it in 
writing: never do give auything in writing, 
except a writ or demand for money.” 

“ Let them think you, or your association 
will bear the expense—let the investigation 
begin—let expenses be run up (you know I 
pay you nothing)” 

“ Who would expect it?” Squeeze’s mouth 
seemed almost to skim into a smile. 

“ Then, having collected all the evidence, 
and run up a heavy bill,—withdraw the evi- 
dence as insufficient—quash the proceedings 
—my seat will be safer than ever—then 
demand payment— we 

“ Payment ” 
rather excited. 

“ They’ll say, you were to run the risk— 
you'll say they were—bring an action— 
make thein pay—they can—and ruin them— 
so you'll make a nice sum of money—I shall 
be revenged on two active rascals who nearly 
lost me the election—and ”— 

“ Capital—bravo !—masterly ! a noble con- 
ception”—said Squeeze, jumping up and 
suddenly throwing off all his reserve and 
gravity.] 

“ And what do you get,-what are you to 
get by it?” 

“JT go snacks with you ”—said De Bras- 
sier. 


—said Squeeze, growing 
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“And so you shall—to be sure—and so 
you ought. Small’s the hau! you shall have, 
my boy !”’—added the lawyer aside. 

“ Not that I trust much to that,’ said De 
Brassier to himself— but that’s not half the 
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plan, you fool! PIL make twice as much 
moncy by it as you.—Is it a bargain ?’’—he 
continued aloud. 

‘A bargain !”—rejoined Squeeze. “Truly, 


you’re worthy to be a leader of the people !’”’ 


Bessons From Wistorp. 


IV.—THE GLADIATORS OF ROME, 

Ìt is a painful but instructive spectacle 
to see how accumulating wealth is accompa- 
nied by increasing vice. It is said, and truly, 
that poverty is the mother of crime; then 
riches are its graudmother, wheu, as iu ancient 
Rome and modern England, those riches are 
amassed by a few at the expense of the many. 

Beneath this spreading plague-spot—the 
growth of wealth in a few hands—virtue, honor 
aud liberty have perished iu the noblest re- 
publics of all ages. The blame has been at- 
tached to the republicau institution, but most 
incorrectly. The fault has been that the po- 
litical power of republican institutions has not 
beeu brought to bear sufficieutly ou the social 
inequalities which they were allowed to foster | 
iustead of being directed to counteract. 

The social ignorance of the many, allowed , 
the few to grow disproportionately rich, by | 
trade, usury or land-monopoly—a result easy 
of attainment in military nations holding con- 
quered provinces, and farming out to its sub- 
jects the revenues of subjugated kingdoms. 
The riches thus obtained, euabled the posses- 
sors to take handfuls of starving men out of 
the masses at their feet, and set them up as 
hired soldiers to defend the spoil gathered by 
their employers. The iguorance engendered 
by poverty, enabled them to keep those meu 
true to the interests of their masters, by keep- 
ing them blind to thcir owu. And the con- 
stantly increasing distance between wealth | 
aud poverty has constantly increased the power 
of the rich and the impotence of the poor. 

At length the latter are driven to despera- 
tion, A gleam of the truth begins to flash 
across their minds—and they try to right 
themselves by the sword. It is too late. The 
sword, thrice-sharpened, and thrice-tempered, 
is in the hands of the oppressor. The people 
have let the time go by. While they were 
being disarmed by law, emaciated by hunger, 
and disorganiscd by ignorance—their rulers 
had armed, drilled and disciplined a living 
machinery that should apply with mechanical 
haud the deadliest discoveries of science in 
defence of those whom science scrves alone— 
the men who can pay for her. 

t Sometimes, indeed, the mad outbreak of 
brute rage is victorious throngh its fury and 


its numbers. But the triumph rarely lasts— 
because the revolution being a ehild of passion, 
goes the way of all the passions: it either ex- 
hausts itself, and the old wrong quietly marches 
over the field again; or it breaks into hostile 
impulses, it quarrels with itself, and the ever 
watchful foe, never disorganised, and never 
apathetic, falls in detail on its scattered forces. 
Such has, too geuerally, beeu the result of 
insurrections, uuless they spring more from in- 
telligence, than from passion—more from a 
sense of right than from a pang of hunger. 
And yet it is magnificent to behold the wild 
indignant outburst of trampled humanity rise 
like a thunder-storm over the suumer-plains 
of easy and luxurious wealth. It is maguifi- 
eeut to mark it flash aud roar, and note the 


| terrible majesty with which it vindicates the 


laws of outraged nature. 

Sueh a spectacle we are about to contem- 
plate in the following pages. 

The stern old virtues of republican Rome 
had sunk into a chaos of vice and sin that has 
few parallels. The nearer it verges to the 
gulf of imperialism, the more rotteu, corrupt 
and base it grows in all its brauches, till, over- 
stepping that boundary, the spectacle almost 
surpasses belief. 

We will present the reader with a pieture of 
the wealth aud luxury of Rome—and then with 
the profligacy and vices of its aristocracy. 

‘The town-mausions of the latter were equal 
to the imperial palaces of nations—their 
country-seats resembled little towns—their 
marine villas were like splendid seaports, 
enlivencd with fleets of fairy yachts. The 
latter were inlaid with precious metals—their 
sails were of purple and gold, their masts were 
gilt, their oars were frequently of silver ; vast 
moles stretched out into the sea, before their 
terraces; while, far inland, canals were dug and 
lakes formed, containing sea-water, that the 
Rowan noble might have the sea-fish swim- 
ining in his inland park! As a Roman au- 
thor says, ‘‘ They turned the sea into land 
and the laud into sea!” 

Weread of galleys haviug their sterns covered 
with gold, in plates, their oars of solid silver, 
their sails of purple, the inceuse from their 
deck perfuming all the shores ; beautiful boys, 
painted as Cupids, fauning the luxurious 
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owner, exquisite women dressed as Nereids 
and Oceanides, and a golden canopy covering 
the lascivious orgy. 

The vast domains of these favored sons of 
fortune stretched for miles and miles along 
the magnificent highways formed by Roman 
art as military roads for further victory and 
rapine. The estates of private individuals 
were as large as the provinces of a kingdom— 
and after travelling for days through these 
magnificent approaches, when the mansion 
itself burst on the sight, all that fairy-land 
could promise, seemed realised in the palatial 
pile, all that art, science and industry could 
achieve, was congregated within its snow- 
white marble walls. 

Some notion may be formed of their size 
and splendor by that of the celebrated “ Golden 
House” of Nero, on finishing a part of which 
only, Otho spent £403,605 16s. 8d. The en- 
trances had three porticos each a mile long! 
The grounds contained a pond like a sea—and 
a statue of Nero 126 feet high. 

Countless slaves ministered to the luxury of 
the great aristocracy. An African widow of 
moderate rank, gave her son 400 slaves, and 
reserved a much larger number for herself. 

In a later age, Athenzeus says very many 
nobles kept 10,000, aye! and 20,000 slaves 
for ostentation! These slaves were the pri- 
soners taken in the lawless and unceasing 
wars of the Romans: they displaced Roman 
labor and were a fruitful and unending 
source of misery and ruin to the people. 
Their value was often nominal. In the camp 
of Lucullus an ox sold for one drachma, a slave 
for only four, or about threeshillings. When, 
‘however, highly educated, they would fetch 
several hundred pounds, and some Roman 
noblemen, like the celebrated Crassus, made 
immense fortunes by training slaves and then 
selling them. 

- So little value was set by their lives, that 
they were frequently immolated like sacrificial 
beasts, by hundreds. Four hundred were 
killed on a birthday, as an offering to a de- 
ceased parent. Some were chained, like 
house-dogs, during all their lives, at the doors 
of their masters’ house—in the capacity of 
hall-porters—others were tortured, lashed, 
and martyred for the amusement of the noble 
and his guests. Ifa slave made a mistake in 
his office, if he spilt a dish at table, or com- 
mitted any other offence equally trivial, in- 
stant death was frequently the penalty. La- 
dies had slaves flogged if they disposed a curl 
wrong. All this is independent of the gladia- 
torial system, to which we shall presently 
advert. It was once proposed, in the haughty 
arrogance of the senate, to give the slaves a 
distinctive dress. ‘‘ Whatshould we do if the 
slaves were to learn their strength, by seeing 


how many they are?” said a senator, and th? 
motion was lost. The monied wealth and th® 
reckless extravagance of the nobility of that 
age are commensurate with the extent o 
lands, palaces, and households above described- 
Crassus, who possessed £1,644,583 worth of 
land, possessed twice that sum in money, 
slaves aud furniture. Seneca’s property was 
£2,421,875. C. Cacilius Claudius Isidorus, 
left by will, though ruined in the civil wars, 
4116 slaves, 3600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 other 
cattle, and £484,375. Tiberius left £21,796,875 
which Caligula spent in less than one year on 
personal extravagance! Augustus received in 
legacies alone the sum of £32,291,666. The 
panders to the great grew wealthy in propor- 
tion. Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, 
amassed £2,421,875. Cleauder, freedman of 
Commodus, far more. 

The rise of property was as sudden as it 
was enormous. Marius’s house was béught 
by Cornelia for £2,421 17s. 6d. Soon after 
Lucullus bought it for £16,182 5s. 10d. At 
the beginning of the republic dowries were 
small. The senate gave Scipio's daughter a 
dowry of £35 10s. 5d.; anda certain Megul- 
lia was named Dotata, because she had £161 
7s. 6d. At a later period the usual dowry of 
a seuatorial lady was £8072 18s. 1d.—and 
afterwards rose to £161,458 6s. 8d. 

The enormous wealth above described was 
squandered with commensurate recklessness. 
Domitius’s house cost £48,487 10s. Clodius’s 
£119,479. C. Herius’s fishpond sold for 
£32,291 13s. 4d.—and the fish of Lucullus for 
the same sum. M. Scaurus’s villa cost 
£807,291 13s. 4d. Jt was burnt by his slaves. 
Cesar gave Servilia (Cato’s sister) one pearl 
worth £48,417. Pliny tells us Lollia Paulina 
wore jewels worth £322,916. The ‘moral 
aud abstemious” Cicero paid £9,000 for 
single table of citron-wood, and bought th 
house of Crassus for £28,740 13s. 4d. Horse 
and mules were shod with gold and silver. 

The grossest and most inordiuate glutton 
wasted these enormous treasures. 

The ordinary expeuse of a supper for Lu- 
cullus in his “ Hall of Apollo,” was £1614.* 
A single dish at Æsops table cost £850. 
Heliogabalus spent £24,218 on a supper. 
Caligula, £80,729. Apicius eat and drank 


* A friend of Lucullus, wanting to see how Lu- 
eullus lived when he had no company, invited him- 
self one day, when he met hiin in the street, to 
supper for the same evening, and would not allow 


| Lucullis to go home—lest he should prepare more 


than his usual fare. “At least let me tell my slave 
in what room we will sup.” The friend could not 
objeet to this. “In the hall of Apollo,” said Lu- 
eullus. Each room had a fixed rate of expense— 
and by hearing the name ef the room, the slave 
knew the price of the supper. 
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484,375 pounds worth of property, and poi- 
soned himself when he had only £80,729 left. 
A physician of Amphissa saw Anthony’s cook 
one evening roastiug eight boars. ‘* Your 
master must have a large company tonight.” 
“ Oh no! he’s quite alone—but, as he likes 
one particular cut, and that done to a turn, 
and as it is uncertain how loug he will sit 
talking and drinking, I am obliged to put one 
after another, that there may be sure to be 
one right when he calls for it.” Vitellius used 
to breakfast, sup, and dine, with differcut 
friends on the same day. Each meal never 
cost less than £3,229 3s. 4d. In less than 
one year (being an emperor) he eat £7,265,625 
of public money. 

This waste and extravagauce reached a sort 
of frenzy. One nobleman watered his trees 
with costly wince. It became customary to 
dissolve pearls and precious stenes in drink. 
Clodius, sop’s son, melted a pearl worth 
£8072 in a cup of wince. Cleopatra, feasting 
with Antony, drank a pearl dissolved in vine- 
gar, worth £80,729. Neros wife, Poppa, 
bathed in asses’ milk, aud had 500 asses milked 
daily for the purpose. 

As might be expected — even the colossal 
fortunes of such people were inadequate to 
their expenditure. They got recklessly into 
debt. The rich Milo’s debts were £565,104. 
Cesar, before hie held any office, owed £251,975. 
After his prætorship, when setting out for 
Spain, he owed £2,018,229 more than his 


property, The provinces were to pay all this! 


Verres was convicted of plundering Sicily of 
£807,291 13s. 4d. Pompey carried all the 
coru out of Africa and Sicily, so that the in- 
habitants had to send to Rome to buy it back! 
On the ides of March, when Ceasar fell, An- 
tony owed £322,915, which he paid betore the 
ealends of April, out of public plunder, and 
soon squaudered £3,651,000 of the latter on 
personal extravagance. He gave his cook the 
immense estate of a Magnesian citizen for 
dressing one supper to his taste, and doubled 
the imposts to satisfy the cravings of his buf- 
foons. 

What political morality was, under sueh a 
state of society, may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing. At the begiuning of the civil war, 
Cesar bribed Curio with £484,375; and 
Lucius Paullus, the consul, with €279,500. 
Lentulus, accused of embezzlement, was 
acquitted by a majority of two, having bribed 
the judges—and openly regretted the money 
it had cost him. Lucius Opimius the consul 
took a bribe of Jugurtha; as did also Bestia 
Capuruias and M. Scaurus. Metellus Scipio, 
Pompey’s second father-in-law, was guilty of 
corruption, and prosecuted; hut the prosecu- 
tion was dropped, when 360 judges were 
found to have been bribed. Cato embczzled 
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money in Cyprus. The corruptions of the 
cousul Silanus were notorious. Naieca was 
convicted of taking bribes from the enemies 
of Rome. The consul Paulus received 
£310,625 for changing sides. 

Even Lutatius Catulus, the vaunted model 
of virtue, defeuded a noted ease of forgery 
which was hushed up by a trick. Pompey 
bribed Veetins to accuse Lucullus of an attempt 
at assassinating him, and puddicly paid the 
electors, in his gardens, for voting for his 
nominee. Voting-tables were openly paraded, 
at which votes were sold to the highest bidder. 
These arc the most illustrious and celebrated 
names of Rome—when such was the conduct 
of its most vaunted sages and models,—the 
reader may iniagine what that of the general 
mass of the wealthy was! 

We now glance with a shudder, at the 
private morality of Roman aristocracy. 

The effeminacy of the men was such, that 
they wore lighter rings for summer, than for 
winter,—and painted. 

Cato committed inecst (if Cesar is to be 
believed), with his own sister Servilia—the 
wife of Lucullus. He divorced his own wife, 
though pregnant, that the orator Hortensius 
might marry her, and afterwards re-married 
her, when Hortensius had left her all his 
pioperty. Cæsar was convicted of adultery 
with the same Servilia. The wife of, the 
great Lepidus was convicted of adultery. 
wife Marcia, sister to Metellus 
Celer and Metellus Nepos, committed adultery 
with Cesar, yet Pompey afterwards married 
Ceesar’sdaughter, Julia. Lucullus’s father was 
found guilty of emhezzling the public money, 
and his mother Ceeilia of adultery. Clodia, 
the first wife of Lucullus, committed incest 
with doth her brothers. lHedivorced her, and 
married the equally infamous sister of Cato. 
Sallust was convicted of an infamous intrigue 
with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla and wife of 
Milo, and publiely flogged. Prostitutes were 
the rulers of the people’s destinies. Preecia, 
a courtezan, kept by Cethegus, was paid infa- 
mous court to by Lucullus, that the latter 
might he appointed a governor of Cilicia. 
Cato’s wife, Attila, was known as a common 
adultress. Here again, we have a list of the 
most ‘illustrious’? and *“ noble” names of 
Rome—the names of those that are handed 
down in history as great and inimitable 
characters. 

This pile of corruption was surrounded by 
a sea of blood. The provinces were let to the 
highest bidder—and moncy raised from usurers 
to bribe consuls and senators for appointments, 
the security being the projected rapine of the 
province. In Gaul, Casar alone killed one 
million people. Te fell on the Germans at a 
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time of peace, and massacred 300,000 in eold 
blood. The letter of the king Mithridates, 
and the petition of Catiline’s insurgents eom- 
plcte the revolting pieture, and points the 
terrible inoral. 

But not alone externally did the garments 
of Rome drip blood. In her own breast she 
raged with as sanguinary fiereeness. 

The pampered and yct blunted passions that 
exhausted themselves in the maddest Inxury 
or sunk into the most wretched effeminacy, or 
dived into the most frantic and unnatural lust 
—cominitting crimes that these pages can- 
not name—and so excessive, that the most 
unnatural debauchee would be at a loss to 
eonceive what the historical annals of aristo- 
cratie Rome present to our view,—these pas- 
sions at last—for, strange to say—effeminacy 
is often twin-brother to ferocity—demanded 
the more horrible stimulants of sanguinary 
and atrocious spectacles. Tosatisty the strange, 
fiendish, unnatural lust, men and wild beasts 
were set to fight each other in vast theatres— 
and, rising from banquets where slaves carved 
the viands to soft mnsic, where beautiful girls 
half-naked, fanned the flies from their reclin- 
ing masters, where soft showers of scented dew 
cooled the luxurious atmosphere, the nobles 
of Rome, and imitating them, the people they 
had depraved,—hurried to the ghastly sights, 
of the arena. The gladiators (sworders), were 
captives taken in war, or volunteers, and were 
specially trained to fight each other, or with 
wild beasts in the arena. 

There a very brave gladiator was sometimes 
spared tor another fight by the audience, whose 
raiscd or lowered thumbs decreed his life or 
death. In order to supply Rome with wild 
beasts, the poor peasants of Africa were pro- 
hibited, under extreme penalties, from killing 
savage aniinals, lest the supply for the arena 
and circus should fall short in Rome.*—a 


* This law was not modified till Honorius, nor 


repealed till Justinian. 


prototype of the modern game-law, forbidding 
the farmer to kill the hare or fox. 

Enormous theatres were built for the horrid 
exhibition, frequently but temporary. M. 
Amilius Scaurus, when Ædile, built a circus 
of incredible magnificence, that wonld contain 
80,000 persons. Curio made two of wood, that 
turned on hinges, standing back to back in the 
forenoon, for plays—then swinging round in 
the afternoon into a circus tor gladiatorial 
shows. 

The extent of the hideous massacres is al- 
most incredible. Pompey, when consul, pro- 
duced 500 lions and 18 elephants, which were 
all killed in five days—although the latter 
were only borrowed, and he had pledged his 
word for their safety. The gladiatorial games 
once lasted 123 days, and in five days of the 
time, 10,000 men and 11,000 beasts were 
killed ! 

The wounded, both men and beasts, were 
dragged out of the arena with hooks, and east, 
like offal, into an offal-house to die promis- 
cuously. The effeminate Instlings, men and 
women, whetted their blunted appetites by the 
unnatural sight. 

Such was ancient Rome, after it had de- 
generated from a democracy to an aristo- 
cracy. 

The proletarian reader has now before him, 
for the frst time, an adequate pictnre of the 
gigantic corruption. 

Tt is terrible, and yet refreshing to witness 
the sudden explosion of the human volcano, 
under this mass of moral putricity. 

From the apparently most inadequate cause, 
from the merest and seemingly most trivial 
accident, arose a movement, that threatencd 
in its extraordinary course, to utterly anni- 
hilate the Roman tyranny. Turn we now to 
the contemplation of this strange and event- 
ful narrative. 


(To be continued.) 


Labors Grichauces, 


NEW DURHAM COLLIERY. 


Among the nnder-agents at New Durham 
Colliery there is an individual whose duty it 
is to keep the pit time; that is, to see that 
the work is commenced at the proper timc, 
and. ceases at the end of twelve hours; but he 
generally neglects the latter part of his duty by 
allowing the pit to go above twelve honrs, thus 


keeping the poor boys in some instances fifteen 
hours from home, having about two miles to 
travel to their work: by this the public may 
see what time there is for education, recrea- 
tion and natural rest. Hoping you will tind 
space for this I beg to subscribe myself, yours 
fraternally. 
A SUFFERER. 
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I.—LEGALITY [AND DEMAGOGUISM. 


IlI].—THE MOVEMENT IN PRUSSIA. 


The very hour of Windishgratz’s eutry into 
the conquered capital of Austria, was the com- 
mencement of a conflict between the Amalga- 
mators and the Crown in Prussia. The news of 
the bombardment of Vienna had roused the 
more democratic members of the Assembly 
from their slumbers. Conceiving the possibi- 
lity of a similar fate at the hands of Frederick 
William, they bestirred themselves to ward off 
the blow by rendering assistance to Vienna. 
On the 31st of Octobcr, at 6 p.m., Waldeck 
(leader of the extreme Left) submitted the 
following proposition to the Assembly : “ That 
the Goverument should be requested speedily 
to summon up all the means at the disposal of 
the State for protecting the endangered liberty 
of the people of Vicnna.” In the course of 
that memorable day several public meetings 
had been held in Berlin for the purpose of 
drawing up petitions to the Assembly in favor 
of the proposition. The whole people of Berlin 
were in a state of feverish excitement with 
regard tothe issue of their endeavours, and 
whien the mcetiugs separated, the workiug-men 
went en masse to the doors of the Assembly to 
await the decision. After three hours’ deli- 
beration the names of the members were called 
over; 113 were for, 230 against. The Left 
and the Centre were for requesting His Ma- 
jesty’s government to enjoin the Central Exe- 
cutive (whose chief was an Austrian prince) 


to protect civil freedom and restore peace in | 


Vienna. 

When this decision became known outside, 
the people began to murmur and assume a 
threatening attitude. Rimpler, the com- 
mander of the National Guards, called out his 
forces, and gave orders to clear the place. The 
engineers, occupying as it were an interme- 
diate position between citizens and working- 
men, interposed to prevent hostilities. The 
National Guards ill-treated them for their 
good intentions: one was killed on tlhe spot, 
and nine were severely wounded. Iu the 
niorning of the 2nd of Novembcr, the streets 
of Berlin were decorated with placards, one of 
which was a lament of Rimpler regarding the 
treatment of the engineers, the other was 
issued by one‘of the ministers, telling the men 
that the government would have to call in the 
assistance of military force if the National 
Guards were insufficient to protect the capital. 
The same morning General Pfuel sent a mes- 
sage to the Assembly to announce his resig- 


nation as premier, and at the same time, Ge- 
neral Count Brandenburg (a bastard brother 
of the king,) by another message, informed 
the President of the Assembly that he was 
commissioned to form a new cabinet. The 
Amalgamators were now fully convinced of 
what the courtintended. Inthe afternoon, an 
address to the king, or rather a remonstrance 
against Brandenburg’s commission, was almost 
unanimously carried, and a deputation ap- 
pointed to present it at court. The sitting 
was declared permanent until the deputation 
should return from the king. On no former 
occasion had Frederick William been so tho- 
roughly constitutional as he was when the 
arrival of the parliamentary deputation was 
announced. His tender and constitutional 
conscience would not permit him even to en- 
tertain the idea of receiving the deputation 
withont the presence of some responsible 
minister. But the deputation could not be 
prevailed upon to return without fulfilling 
their mission. The king’s abode being then 
in Potsdam, some miles trom the capital, made 
it necessary to put the telegraph in motion in 
order to obtain advice from the ministers who 
were in Berlin. The ministers informed the 
king that he might receive the deputation, and 
that they would appear at Potsdain the follow- 
ing morning to consult with him. The king 
accordingly, but with a very ill-grace, per- 
mitted the deputation to appear before him, 
but no sooner was the address read and deli- 
vered to him than he crumpled the important 
document between his fingers and silently 
withdrew. The deputies were soon after in- 
formed that his majesty could not reply with- 
out the presence of the ministers. 

On the 3rd of November, the king sent a 
message to the Assembly by which he informed 
the Amalgamators that he had the greatest 
confidence in Brandenhurg, and that none 
but men like hiin could be entrusted with the 
helm of tlie state. The Assembly, irresolute 
what course to adopt, wasted five days with 
idle talk. Brandenburg succeeded in consti- 
tuting a new cabinet, and appeared in the As- 
sembly on the 9th. Ile commenced his mi- 
nisterial career by adjourning the Assembly 
till the 27th of Novembcr, when the members 
should re-assemble for the completion of their 
work in a smal! provincial town called Bran- 
denburg, the inhabitants of which ere cele- 
brated for their reactionary principles. The 
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royal message ordering the adjournment aud 
removal of the Assembly being read, the pre- 
sident of the Assembly declared that such an 
order did not authorise him to close the sitting 
without a consenting resolution of the mem- 
bers. Brandenburg rose and declared all 
further deliberation illegal, protested in the 
name of the crown, aud left the Assembly, 
followed by his colleagues and about seventy 
members. The president then took the sense 
of the represehtatives. The continuance of 
the session was carried by a large majority 
(252 for, 30 against.) 

Another resolution was passed declaring 
that the Assembly found no reason for chang- 


ing its place of deliberation, that the crown 


had no right to remove it against the will of 
the members, and that those who had advised 
such a step were guilty of a grave violation of 
their duty towards the Assembly, the country, 
and the crown. 

When the new cabinet perceived that the 
majority of the representatives were deter- 
mined to proceed without interruptiou, they 
sent an order to the commander-in-chief of 
the National Guards to preveut the meeting 
of the Assembly by force. Rimpler, however, 
had different notions of thè duties of National 
Guards. He refused to obey the order of the 
minister, and informed the president of the 
Assembly of the intentions of the court. He 
also advised him to call the members together 
without delay in order to facilitate their pro- 
tection. On Nov. 9th, at 4 o’clocka.m., the 
National Guards were called to arms, and an 
hour later an extraordinary sitting of the 
Assemhly commenced under the immediate 
protection of the armed citizens. The delibe- 
ration was chiefly pro forma, and had only 
reference to current events. 

It is necessary here to mention that, in 
in Marchi, the military force had virtually been 
expelled from the capital, and the National 
Guards were entrusted with the safety of the 
town. The civil magistrates, howcver, were 
empowered to request military aid whenever 
they should find the National Guards insuffi- 
cient to preserve peace and order. The king 
had consented that no regiment shonld enter 
Berlin except upon the requisition of the ma- 
gistrate. The National Guards therefore were 
called to arms, not to oppose the soldiers who 
were in town, but those who were expected. 
It was no secret that for some time troops had 
been collecting as close around the town as 
decency would permit. The ordinance of 
Nov. 8 revealed the purpose. On the 10th of 
Nov., at 3 p.m., the news arrived in the As- 
sembly that soldiers were marching into the 
town; 30,000 men and 200 cannons took pos- 
session of Berlin. The result of this i 


Assembly was a very tame proclamation to the 
Prussians. i 

The commander-in-chief of the army, Wran- 
gel, placed his troops opposite the National 
Guards, and declared that he would not leave 
the place till the representatives had left the 
building, and he would take care that none 
should re-enter. About 5 p.m. the represen- 
tatives left in a body, proceeding to their re- 
spective party clubs: the National Guards and 
the soldiers left likewise. The farce of the 
10th was over. 

The following morning, between 3 and 4 
o’clock, the soldiers took possession of the 
building which the Assembly had occupied 
since its first meeting. The parliamentary 
reports, drafts of bills, and other documents, 
were used by the gallant sons of Prussia as 
waste paper. At 9 o'clock the representatives 
marched in procession to their place of meet- 
ing. The president, in front, finding that the 
door was locked, demanded admission, and 
was informed through the key-hole, of what 
had happened. He protested and led his flock 
to the Hotelde Prussie, where a regular sitting 
was held. At six o’clock p.m., Rimpler re- 
ceived an order to deliver up all the arms of 
the National Guards. The Assembly on the 
other hand resolved, 1, That General Branden- 
burg was guilty of high treason; 2, That the 
National Guards should keep their arms, and 
in case of need repel force by force; 3, That 
every officer who should command the troops 
to fire on the citizens, should be prosecuted 
for treason to his country. But Rimpler was 
no Lafayette; le resigned his command ; the 
citizens however showed no inelination to give 
up their arms. The court, as well as the As- 
sembly, were proceeding step by step, the 
former in repressive, the latter in revolutionary 
measures. On the afternoon of the 12th, the 
state of siege for Berlin was declared amid the 
beating of the drums. The Assembly replied 
by ordering the prosecution of the ministers. 
On the 14th, Wrangel proclaimed martial law. 
Onthe 15th, the Assembly unanimously decreed’ 
the non-payment of taxes. 

During this crisis addresses of adliesion 
were pouring in upon the Assembly from all 
parts of the country. Even the progressionists 
of the ill-famed little town of Brandenburg, 
publicly declared their approval. Everywhere 
the people were alive, everywhere the able- 
bodied prepared for the struggle. While they 
approved of the fconduct of those representa- 
tives who remained at their post, they at the 
same time urged the Assembly on, to proceed 
without hesitation, and promised armed sup- 
port against the court if required. The Land- 
wehr—that portion of citizens who have com- 


in the | pleted their time of serving in the regular 
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army—the brothers and relatives of those in 
actual service—nearly in all parts of Prussia 
refused to obey the summons of the Branden- 
burg ministry, declaring that they would will- 
ingly march into the battle-field, if the As- 
sembly should call for their assistance. The 
resolution of the 15th was the ultimatum 
of passive resistance. If the king did not 
revoke his measures, the Assembly, to continue 
the struggle, had no alternative, no other 
means of resistance but to summon the people, 
organise a parliamentary army, and try their 
fortune on the field of war. But the great 
constitution-mongers had no warlike disposi- 
tion. Having neglected to secure the service 
of the army for the new state of things, when 
they were able to do it, they now were too 
cowardly to oppose it, when it was turned 
against them. When they saw that the court 
heeded their resolution of the 15th as little 
as all the former, when they perceived that 
the troops were proceeding from street to 
street, searching every house for the weapons 
which the inhabitants refused to deliver, they, 
the trustees, the guardians of the public wel- 
fare, took to their heels, they absconded, every 
one, the best way he could. 

With the fall of Berlin the revolution of 
1848 was defeated in the main. The parti- 
sans of the revolution in France proscribed, 
butchered and transported, under the direction 
of the Constituent Assembly, the national in- 
terest treated like a metaphysical question in 
the closet by the German parliament, the re- 
volutionary element perverted and mutilated 
by the Austrian Diet, and shamefully ne- 
glected and abandoned by the Prussian Assem- 
bly, the movement anathematized by almost all 
the constituted powers of Europe, new and old, 
could it be expected that Old Nick, the arch- 
foe of all political agitations, would look quietly 
on while his next-door neighbour, the Habs- 
burg dynasty, was in trouble? Did not the 
Hungarian struggle, by its proximity to Poland, 
jeopardise his possession of that province? 
Was it not understood by the Polish legions 
that, in case the war in Hungary should be 
successful for the Hungarians, Poland should 
be invaded? And had not the French Assem- 
bly on the 15th of May, and subsequently the 
different assemblies in Germany, virtually 
guaranteed the possession of Poland to her 
usurpers? The fate of European liberty did 
not depend on the success of the Hungarians ; 
on the contrary, the success of the Hungarian 
war depended on the fate of European liberty ; 
it depended on the success of the revolutionary 
party in Paris, Vienna and Berlin. The em- 
peror of Russia and the House of Habsburg 
were not the aggressors; Lamartine, that 
highly applauded phrase-monger, committed 
the first acts of aggression upon European 
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liberty by his doings in the Hotel de Ville, 
and, subsequently, 
European despots, 
Belgian expedition. ( 
his path when, on the 15th of May, by its 
acts it revealed to the world that it would 
sanction but one kind of war—that against 
the proletarians at home, which broke out in 
June. The Hungarian struggle in 1849 in- 
stead of being the main-spring of a European 


by his circular to the 
and the betrayal of the 
The Assembly followed 


combat was, as it were, that convulsive strife 
of the limbs which precedes the expiration of 
the body, when the circulation of the heart 
ceases. The Russian invasion in Hungary 
was no more and no less than the final execu- 
tion of that sentence which the European par- 
liaments and bourgeoisie had pronounced upon 
the revolution. The emperor of Russia must 
be registered in history as the executioner, the 
deputy-hangman of the western bourgeoisie. 
Not to his acts must the historian attribute 
the failure of the Hungarian and the conti- 
nental revolution! of ’48. The faint-hearted- 
ness and incapacity, the wanton treachery 
and cruelty, of the parliamentary heroes, the 
imbecility and indecision of popular leaders, 
the milk-and-water, the go-between politicians 
produced the failure—on their heads must re- 
coil all the innocent and useless blood which 
has been spilt. 

Had the parliamentary heroes of “48, párti- 
cularly in Germany and Naples, possessed 
more of thespirit of Demagoguism than Legality, 
Gladstone would have had no chance of lament- 
ing the fate of Poerio and his fellow-prisoners 
in Naples, he would not now recommend king 
‘‘ Bomba” to study the history of Charles 1. 
his writings would probably have quite a dif- 
ferent tendency. We, too, recommend, not to 
the king of Naples, but to the working-classes 
of Europe, to study the history of modern re- 
volutions and political movements; and to 
learn how bourgeocise-politicians have invariably 
betrayed them whenever they confided in their 
promises. 


ae oe 


IL—FOREIGN POLICE IN ENGLAND. 


The Prussian government has sent the Po- 
lice Commissioner Greiff to London, to form a 
regular Prussian Police Office for the obser- 
vation and control of the refugees. The cele- 
brated spy, Ohm, from Berlin, and the Police 
Assessor Stieber, have received appointments 
in the London establishment. 

Englishmen, what say you to this? The 
oligarchy raised an outcry and stirred the 
country from one end to the other, because the 
pope gave ‘‘ territorial titles” in England. 
Here a foreign, perjured despot has established 
a regular police government in the heart of 
our metropolis, ill you tolerate this ? 
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Wromaws Wrongs, 
A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tue Worxkina-mMan’s WIFE. 
Il.—Tue Young MILLINER. 
lll—Tue TrapesmMAn’s DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tsr LADY or TITLE. 


Boox IV.—THE LADY or TITLE. 


In three parts,—Girlhood, Marriage, Old Age. 


11l.—THE KEY TO THE FUTURE. 

The Duchess of Cartoon was on a visit to 
the Countess of St. Blaze, with her brother- 
in-law, Lord Parciment Cartoon. 

This couple were seated in confidential con- 
verse together. Lord Parciment was a man 
of forty, cold-looking and passé, although 
handsome. He had been a distinguished 
roué, had shone on the turf in his early days, 
and run through a great part of his property. 
He had then made a wealthy match, which 
had re-erected his shattered fortuue, and trans- 
ferred his’ gambling propeusities from the 
race-course to the senate. The latter was 
more exciting and more profitable. Lord 
Parciment was a liberal member—a distin- 
guished liberal. 
whig. The liberal lord was seeking to rat— 
aud to rat for something worth ratting for— 
and it was of the greatest consequence to him 
to strengthen his interest by an alliance with 
the powerful family of St. Blaze. 

The earl, likewise, the influence of whose 
party was beginning to totter, sought to 
strengthen himself by the secret support of 
the popular leader of a powerful section of the 
liberal interest. Thus, selfish motives on both 
sides drew the two noblemen towards each 
other. 

e She’s brain-sick about that ‘young fool, 
Darcy,” said Lord Parciment. 

« Nonsense! mere nonsense! I know she is. 
So I was for you—” 

“ Heart—heart-sick, you meatt—sister !” 

‘ No! mere fancy, I assure—my venerable 
brother. You know I’m buta giddy girl.” 

‘Hem !”—~Lord Parciment did not like to 
be thought old. <‘ But you say, you sur- 
prised them making tender confession on the 
terrace.” 3 

“ And what of that ?—I have made a hun- 
dred in a season.” 


Lord St. Blaze was a high | 
vulgar. 


“ Pretty well—pretty well! But I tell you 
Adela, dear! she’s rather an esprit fort, and 
also a ewur tendre—and they're the deuce— 
you can’t eradicate a folly out of such people 
very easily.” 

«“ Well—we must try. Above all, don’t 
thwart her. Remember, she is not far from 
being of age—and she has an independent 
fortune of her own i 

‘A large one!” interposed Lord Parciment, 
with evident and reverential unction. 

‘«* And she might, if her auger were roused,” 
continued the duchess, ‘feel her power, and 
grow obstinate. Above all—no coercion—no 
paterual,influence—no display of authority.” 

Paternal infiuence and filial duty, in those 
circles, are prejudices left for the low and 
The high world is too enlightened for 


them. 

“ Right—right—but now, duchess, you 
must help me.” 

«I will—and what will you do for me in 
turn ?” i 

“ Ah! you trafficker.” 

“ Why, you know it’s the seventh match 
I’ve made, since I’ve married.” 

“ I know you're a skilled hand—” 

“ Well, you know,” laughingly said the 
Duchess, ‘‘ I must have-my reward.” 

“ The consciousness of liaving done a good 
action. Ha! ha! ha!” 

** We leave that for the herd.” 

“Well! TIl bet you a suite of diamonds 
that I win the lady.” 

“TIl bet you a brace of pistols that you 
don’t.” 

“Done!” and the graceful bargain was 
struck between the confederated schemers. 

It was agreed that the duchess should enter 
into the feelings of Lady Honora as her friend 
and confidant, and prepare the way for Lord 
Parciment, by giving him an exact account of 
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her sentiments ; and in return, impress and 
persuade the wayward young girl with the 
excellence of the pretender, the faults of her 
lover, and the follies of her passion. 

« One thing is against you—my dear Perci- 
meut—your age.” The duchess liked to vex 
him. 

“Stuff! nonsense!” 

« And then, they say, you killed your late 
wife.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense ! 
she’d have killed me.” 

«You naughty man! you were such a bad 
husband.” 

“« Why the deuce was she so fond uf me, 
then? It was quite a bore !—always jealous 


If I had’nt killed her, 


and prying into all one’s little amusements—” | 


“Ha! ha! you Juan! But then, you’ve 
got a great girl——let me sce—how old is 
she——? Ten, or twelve ?” 

* Bah! Kight—duchess! cight !” 

“ Well, eight. Beautiful young lheiresses 
don’t like to jump at once into step-mothers.” 


“Yes! that’s true—it’s a difficult game!” 
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‘you deplore her folly. IN speak with St. 
Blaze—you're right, noharshness! We must 
throw difficulties in the way—” 

“« Ah! make him appear a villain, and un- 

ateful.” 

` «i Folly !—women like villains—and love a 
man the more—the inore ungrateful he is.” 

“« Ah! you know woman's nature,” said the 
duchess, with a tinge of melancholy in her 
toné. f 

« No! no! surfeit-her with love—and then 
sharpen the;stiug of ridicule around her—set 
the public tongue at work—show the misery 
of happiness, ha! ha!—and then—then—” 

“What then ?” 

“Leave that to me—I’ve got my plan. 
Now do you begin your task—I'll bet you a 
suite of diamonds—ha! ha! ha!” 

The duchess flirted out of the room to direct 
the first attack upon their mutual victim. 
Lord Parciment remained to consolidate his 
plans—it remains to be seen how long—how 


| far—how bravely—the better impulses of a 


warped, but not yet polluted nature, originally 


There was a long and thoughtful pause. “I’ve | bright, pure, and noble, would struggle in the 
got it,” he cried—as with a sudden impulse— ! breast of the carl’s daughter. 


‘I’ve got it! Humour her feelings—while 


Che Chartist Atobemtent. 


I.—THE METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 


This body met as usual, in the Finsbury 
Literary Institution, on Sunday, March 21st, 
1852. Nineteen delegates present. Mr Far- 
rah in the cnair. Messrs. Snuggs and Heather 
took their scats for the Bermondsey locality, 
which has been reconstituted. After the minutes 
were confirmed, Ernest Jones reported as 
Secretary to the O’Connor Committec, and 
read letters from Mr. Lushington (declining 
to act), and from Mr. Sharman Crawford— 
whose hearty co-operation was assured, could 
the Trusteeship be so managed, that his resi- 
dence in town would be unnecessary.—Mr. 
Crawford had been applied to by parties 
forming a similar committee, but had declined 
to enter into any engagements with them. 
Mr. Jones then suggested, that an acting 
trustee, resident in London, should be nomi- 
nated, whose duty it should be to see tlic 
moneys duly paid into the bank, aud produce 
the vouchers for the same at each. weekly 
meeting of the committee, for the satisfaction 
of the latter and of his co-trustees. The 
report was received, and on Mr. Jones’s motion 


seconded by Mr. Knowles, Mr. W. Newton o 
the iron-trades was nominated residen 
Trustec. 

Ernest Jones then moved, and Charles 
Furneanx seconded : 

“That, with a view of deriving a practical 
result from the meetings about to be held in 
London, and for the purpose of consolidating 
the movement in the metropolis, 

Ist. — “The Secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan Delegate Council, or one or more of the 
delegates in his place, attend cvery Chartist 
meeting held in the metropolis, for the pur- 
pose of cnrolling members, and that due 
announcement thereof be made at the begin- 
ning and close of each meeting.” 

2nd.—“ That one or more members of the 
committée appointed for the formation of new 
localities also attend in furtherance of the 
object for which they were appointed.” 

3rd.—‘ That the chairman at cach such 
meeting, announce, at the beginning of the 
meeting and again at its close, that such 
committee is in attendance, and invite those 

| who are willing to assist in forming new locali- 
ties in their respective districts, to notify the 
| Same to the committee-members present, that 
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they may receive the requisite information! The mover moreover drew attention to the 
and assistance.” fact, that the cards were to be signed by the 

4th.— That, with a view to carrying out | secretary of the Delegate Council, as Metropo- 
the above plan, the Council issue cards of | litan Secretary—that the members were to be 
inembership of the N.C.A. for the metropolis, | enrolled as members of the National Associa- 


worded as follows: | tion—thus obviating the possibility of any 
usurpation whatever. The object of the Exe- 
Tue Propry’s CHARTER. | cutive, and of many others, was to let Chartism 


: | die owt. Many had not the courage openly to 
h x nieces male adele ewitene Voce W || demine N i the Executive i donee ae 
sor Omen yeaa ications tor men: | long as it did exist, many, for very shame, 
ae of raua o of inembers OF ail may go over to the enemy—but they 
arliament. Equal Electoral Districts. An- | would do nothing to save it—they would be 


nual Parliaments. glad to see it die, for then they would be re- 
lieved of their scruple of honor, and be free to 
CARD OF MEMBERSHIP | play the traitor with impunity. 
FOR ONF YEAR, The motion was carried by a majority of 12 
OF THE Mas 
i Mr. Jones then moved a motion to the 


NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION. | effect that the Committee have immediate 
orders to carry out theintentions of the above. 
Mr. Farrah moved, Mr. Washington seconded, 
an amendment, “That no further steps be 
taken till the delegates had conferred with 
their localities.” After some discussion, Mr. 
Jones withdrew his motion on the under- 


— Locaniry. 
Place of meeting, 
Time of meeting, 
This is to certify that 
was duly enrolled a member of the N.C.A. 


e above locality, this arar standing that the delegases would take the 

: opinion of their localities, and that the motion 

; JIE MEE SESE | should stand first on the list for the next 

Card of memhership, 2d. | meeting. The amendment was also with- 
Weekly levy, payable to drawn. 

the local Secretary, ld. The secretary produced the balance-sheet 


for the first quarter, duly signed and audited. 

On the back of the card the following Up to Sunday, March 21st, the income had 
recommendation to he printed: been £4 5s, ld., andthe expenditure £4 3s. 24d., 

“ You are requested to assist in forming | leaving in the treasurer's hands ls. 103d. 
new localities of the N.C.A.in your ueighbour- | Other moneys had come; in that day, which 
hood, and in disseminating democratic tracts. | would be accounted for in the next quarter's 
Any information or assistance you may require | balance-sheet, as would the accounts of the 
in so doing will be rendered you, by the | last public meeting. The reception of the 
Metropolitan Delegate Council, which mects | balance-sheet was carried unanimously. 
every Suuday afternoon at three o’clock, at Joun WASHINGTON, Sec. 
the Literary Institution, Leicester Place, Ray 
Street, Clerkenwell. 


Mr. Farrah moved, and Mr. Knowles If.— HALIFAX. 
seconded an amendment negativing the propo- 
sition. March 23, 1852. 


The Committee for the ‘* People’s Paper,” 
met on Monday the 22na, at Nicholls’ Tem- 
perance Hotel, when the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to. 

lst, “ That the following persons take out 
books to receive subscriptions for the ‘ Pca- 
ple’s Paper;’ Benjamin Wilson, Joseph Cock- 


A very animated discussion ensued—it being 
urged that this was usurping the functions of 
the Executive, and that if cards were needed, 
each locality could issue them for their use. 

On the other hand it was replied that the 
Executive had refused to issue cards, when 
applied to—that the movement was being pEr 
allowed to languish in London, for the want | Toft, William Cockroft, Reuben Gough, Jo- 
of means of enrolment of membcrs—that the | seph Binns, Peter Taylor, Isaac Clissett, James 
remaining members of the Executive had Hartley.” 
shown themselves hostile to everything that | 2nd, “ That when the treasurer shall have 
could tend to rouse or re-organise Chartism ; received the amount of £5, he shall deposit it 
and that, because they would do nothing, was | in the Savings’ Bank.” 
no reason why those who had the cause at| 3rd, “That a list of the names who have 
heart should not do something. taken up the additional loans, be sent to the 
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‘Notes’ forinsertion, Thomas Wemersley, 10s., 
William Flinn, 5s., Uriah Hinchcliffe, 10%., 
George Burrows, 10s., Edward Crossland, 10s., 
Thomas Smith, 5s., Reuben Greenwood, 5s., 
John Hanson, 10s., John Stocks, 5s., Isaac 
Abbott, 10s., Dennis Howarth, 5s., Joseph 
Longbottom, 5s.” 

The committee meet at Nicholls’ Tempe- 
rance Hotel every Monday evening at 8 o’clock, 
to receive loans aud donations. 

JoserH Binns, Assistant-Sec. 


I1I],—MERTHYR TYDVIL. 


March 22, 1852. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the Chartists 
of Merthyr, held March 22, at the “ Carpen- 
ters’ Arms,” the following resolution was una- 
nimously passed. 

“That we highly approve of the resolution 
of the Manchester Council in calling a Con- 
vention as soon as possible, to meet in Man- 
chester. We very sincerely regret that we are 
at present unable to send a delegate to the 
Convention, but will support it by every means 
in our power.” 

JoHN OWEN, Sec. 


IV.—LLANIDLOES. 


The Chartists of Llanidloes have forwarded 
a resolution to the Manchester Council, in 
favor of the Convention to be held in that 
town, at the earliest opportunity. 


Joun Lewis. 


V.—EDINBURGH. 


A correspondent from Edinburgh writes : 
“ we are of opinion that a Convention would 
be of the utmost importance, as we think it 
might be the means of getting those who 
stand in the road of progress set aside,” 


VI.—TORQUAY. 


This locality have resolved, conjointly with 
Bridgewater and Exeter, on sending a delegate 
to the Convention about to be holden at Man- 
chester. 


eee 


VII.—POTTERIES. 


Six pounds have been received on account 
of the projected raffle for Mr. O’Connor, whicb, 
after deducting for printing, &c., leaves a 
balance of £5 5s., which will be remitted very 
shortly, and other arrangements will be made 
for continuing a subscription in his behalf. 

JAMES CAPEWELL, 


VIIIL—ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


48, Old Street, March 22, 1852. 
The plan respecting the “ People’s Paper,” 
at two-pence, was laid before the council, who 
much approved of it, because any newspaper 
which represents Chartism, must be a cheap 
one to be useful, or it will fail to obtain the 
requisite support for its success. The Council 
beg to inform you, however, that they find it 
impossible to raise the required amount, 
namely £1. Weare at present struggling to 
free ourselves from local debt, which hears us 
down. We have likewise a subscription on for 
Mr. O’Connor, Several of our members have 
promised to contribute as soon as they have 
recovered a little. We likewise promise to 
form an active committee to obtain a circula- 
tion for the same if the paper is started. I 

remain, yours in the cause. 
Joun TAYLOR, Sec. 


IX.—FINSBURY. 


Sunday, March 22, 1852. 

Mr. French in the chair. Messrs. Butler 
and Weedon reported from the Metropolitan 
Delegate Council. Mr. Livesay moved, “ That- 
this locality highly approve of the issue of 
cards of membership as proposed by the De- 
legate Council,” seconded by Mr. Down. 

Mr. Weedon{moved, “This locality seeing 
the propriety of the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council electing a really useful secretary, they 
recommend to their notice Mr. T. M. Wheeler, 
as that gentleman has been connected with 
the movement many years.” Seconded by 
Mr. Grant. 

The following persons were elected officers 
for the next quarter : Secretary, E. J. Loomes; 
Treasurer, Mr. Weedon ; Council, Messrs. Live- 
say, Grant, Down, Butler, Jones, and Fennel, 
together with the treasurer and secretary. 

E. J. Loomss, Sec. 


X.—GORGIE MILLS. 


i March 22, 1852, 
At a meeting of land-members and Chartists 
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held here, Mr. Peter M‘Neil in the chair, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

“That this meeting sympathise with the 
unfortunate position of our much esteemed 
patriotic friend, Mr. O’Connor, aud being sa- 
tisfied with the plan set forth in the address 
to the country by the select committee, to 
raise pecuniary means to alleviate the condi. 
tion of that gentleman, that an immediate 
subscription be got up to assist them in car- 
rying out the desirable object.” 

“ That, having no confidence in the present 
Executive for efficiently conducting the Chart- 
ist movement, we deem it imperatively neces- 
sary that a Chartist Convention should be 
summoned at as early a day as possible, in 
‘London, to reorganise the Chartist move- 
ment, to support which we pledge ourselves to 
use all the means at our disposal. 

Wikram MECHAN, See. 


SSP 


XI.—NORTH LONDON. 


The usual weekly meeting was held, 
March 17th, butin consequence of few persons 
being in attendance the discussion was post- 
poned till the 24th, and an adjournment then 
took place till Friday 19th. 

At the adjourned meeting the minutes were 
confirmed, the delegate then reported from 
the Delegate Council, and stated that 2s. had 
been sent from this locality for the aggregate 
meeting. Mr. Charlton, who had subscribed 
6d. of that sum, expressed his regret that the 
lowness of the funds prevented a greater 
amount being voted. Messrs. Ernest Jones and | 
Athol Wood, were then elected to represent 
this locality upon the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council for the ensuing three months. Mr. 
Tuckley was called to the chair. 

Mr. J. Parker moved, Mr. Thomas Chandler 
seconded, the following resolution: “That 
we concur with the address of the Manchester 
Council, and that, although unable to send a 
delegate thereto we will aid as far as 
possible in furthering the objects of the forth- 
coming Convention. Mr. Athol Wood pro- 
posed, Mr. F. Charlton seconded: “That the 
North London Chartists utterly repudiate the 
physical force language used by Mr. Thornton 
Hunt at the Druids’ Hall, believing it to be 
another trick of the Financialists to bring dis- 
credit upon Chartism by inducing the meeting 
to. commit themselves to his words, and 
thereby give the government, and our oppo- 
nents, an opportunity for raising the cry of 
anarchists against us on the strength of such 
a speech coming from one of the Executive ; 


notwithstanding that that gentleman has 
not been elected as such. We likewise 
admire the conduct of the meeting in refusing 
to listen to such language.” 

Mr. Charlton then moved, Mr. Chandler 
seconded: “That we approve of the policy 
adopted by our delegate, Ernest Jones, in 
proposing, and Mr. Athol Wood, in supporting 
a motion to the effect that cards of the move- 
ment for the metropolis be issued hy the 
Metropolitan Delegate Council, as the Execu- 
tive have expressed their determination not 
to do so until the debt is paid, which is evi- 
dently a specious scheme of the Financials 
thereon to prevent the organization of Chart- 
ism. Moreover, that as Messrs. Bezer and 
Shaw have virtually resigned, we think the 
most consistent course for Mr. Grassby, would 
be to follow their example, as such an honest 
uncompromising democrat as we know him 
to be, ought not to sit upon a Council with 
men whom the majority of the Chartist body 
have expressed their want of confidence in, 
and to whom we henceforth deny our right to 
give any further allegiance. ls. was next 
voted for the Delegate Council, and Messrs. 
Tuckley and Harman requested to audit the 
balance-sheet of {the Islington locality, now 
incorporated with that of North London. 

The Secretary having been requested to 
propose an address for North London, expressed 
his willingness to do so. 

A balance-sheet of the Islington locality 
from May 14th, to February 25th, was next 
produced, audited and signed by the auditors, 
wherein the sums received from members 
were shown to be £1 7s. Od., and the expen- 
diture £1 6s. 2d., of which sum 12s. 3d. had 
been paid to the Executive, 3s. 6d. to the 
Delegate Council—printing 7s, and the re- 
mainder to local expenses. 

Mr. Harman proposed, Mr. Athol Wood 
seconded: “That the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council be earnestly entreated to exhort the 
Manchester Council to their work by issuing 
the necessary directions for such purpose, 
“seeing that delay will be tantamount to 
signing the death-warrant.of Chartism.” 
` The whole of the above resolutions were 
carried unanimously, 

Atyoy Woop, See, 


XII.—PUBLIC DINNER AND SOIREE. 


A numerously attended dinner and soiree 
was held on Tuesday, March 23rd, at the 
Literary Institution, Leicester Place, Finsbury. 
Ernest Jones presided. The entertainment 
was given in honor of this successful and 
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excellent Institution. The Hall, which has 
been recently re-decorated, was enlivened by 
a number of splendid banners. A band played 
during dinner, and during the evening. A 
number of appropriate toasts were given, and 
responded to by James Finlen, Bronterre 
O’Brien, T. M. Wheeler, and I. Bezer. 

This Institution shows what may be achieved 
by those who will, It is in a most flourishing 
condition, has a reading-room well supplied 
with papers and periodicals, it is forming a 
library, and is well attended—proving that 
the people need only to have a wholesome 
counter-attraction, speedily to Icave the pot- 
house and its degrading associations. 

May such places prosper, and may they 
multiply. 


XIIL—THE LATE “NORTHERN STAR.” 


The “ Northern Star” has been changed to 
the “Star.” The reason assigned in its lead- 
ing article is: “ The ‘ Northern Star’ has been 
identified with a class, and confined to a class.” 
To further their “ principles,’’ the new pro- 
prietors say “ we alter the title, so that that 
which has hitherto been only a class-news- 
paper may be accepted by all parties.” 
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The ‘‘ Northern Star,” has been identified 
with a class—the working-class. It shall be 
“ identified” no longer. It has been the 
organ of Chartism. It shall be a class-news- 
paper no longer. Here is an official “repeal 
of the union.” Surely—those will “ spread 
the principle,” who tremble to avow it, and 
fear to “identify” themselves with those 
who own it. 


XIV.--THE GREAT WINDMILL 
STREET COMMITTEE. 


The funds proposed tobe raised by this com- 
mittee, are to be placed in the bank IN THE 
JOINT NAMES OF Messrs. MacGowan, FLEMING 
and Joun SHAW. 

The Great Windmill Street Committee con- 
sists of Messrs. MacGowan, Fleming, Danford, 
Mathias, Milne, Shaw, Dicks, and John 
Arnott. Mr. Bezer says, his name was inserted 
without his previous sanction. 

The funds proposed to be raised by the Me- 
tropolitan Delegate Council, in conjunction 
with local committees throughout the united 
kingdom, are to be invested in the bank, under 
the trusteeship of Sharman Crawford, M.P., 
ees Wakley, M.P., Patrick O'Higgins, 

| and 


PUibtug Poets of America, 


EDGAR ALLAN LOE. 
SCIENCE. 


“ Science, true daughter of Old Time thou art : 
Who alterest all things with the piercing eyes, 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 
Vulture, whose wings are dull realities ? 

How should he love thee ? or how deem thee wise 
Who would’st not leave him in his wandering 

To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 

Albcit he soared with an undaunted wing ? 

Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car, 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood, 

To seek a shelter in some happier state ? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her fiood, 

The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 

The summer drcam beneath the tamarind tree ?” 
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Democratic Songs 


TO POPULAR AIRS. 


- 


JII.—THE SONG OF THE POOR. 
(Air: “A Life on the Ocean Wave I’) 


A vote iu the Laws they make! 
A home in the land 1 till! 
Where the hearts of the many break, 
The cup of the few to fill. 
By the right of their laws I pine : 
But what are theirlaws to me? 
For I live by right divine, 
And that’s the right to be free. 
A home in my native isle! , 
A share in the wealth I heap ! 
Where the rieh in their revels smile, 
And the poor iu their anger weep. 
We weep, we weep, we weep, in want and 
. thrall! 
They laugh, they laugh, they laugh, in tower 
and hali! ` 


The strength that in numbers lies, 
Each hour is making known ! 
Pioneers of the truth! arise! 
And you shall not be left alone! 
We'll scatter their knavish rule 
Like a prisoned storm set free, 


Till tyrant, and tyrant’s tool, 
Have vanished trom sea to sea‘ 
A home in my native isle ! 
A share in the wealth I heap! 
Where the rich in their revels smile, 
And the poor in their anger weep ! 
We know, we kuow, we know, the time has 
eome ! 
They fear—they fear—they fear—approach- 
ing doom! 


At the word of the cruel few, 
The clouds of the battle frown. 
But, long as the many are true, 
We'll say let the storm come down ! 
And on as the masses sweep, 
Our ery shall meet them still : 
“ A share in the wealth we heap! 
A home in the land we till !” 
A home in my native isle, 
A share in the wealth I heap, 
Then the rich, if they like, may smile, 
But the poor shall eease to weep. 
Awake! awake! awake! each slumbering 
slave ! 
Unite: unite! unite! ye ready brave, 


Letter to the Chartists. 


BrotHer Cuantists,—The principles and 
party of Chartism have been making way 
steadily for many years, under adverse and 
under favorable circumstances alike ; in storm 
and calm, under apparent defeat and apathy, 
and iu times of popular excitement and of 
danger. 

Convention after Convention las met—and 
each has ehronicled one step of progress for 
the eause. At, times some, shortsightedly, 
have been at a loss to conceive what good a 
Convention eould effect—‘ because,” say they, 
“ there is no excitemant to work upou, only a 
few localities that still are living,” and therc- 
fore “the Convention must be powerless for 

ood.” 

It is just then that the wily foe takes the 
field, and tries to destroy the movemient, by 


preventing it from re-uniting its broken links 
—and by taking away its heart and courage, 
through saying: ‘*Chartism is dead—it is a 
mere old drybones,—it is of no use to attempt 
to regenerate it—let the dead bury their dead 
—vwe must have something new.” 

It is just then that a Convention becomes 
the salvation of the movement, tor it keeps 
the few loealities, which still hold together, 
being split asunder by such trickery, aud 
saves the nucleus of a great movement from 
being destroyed in detail for want of a closer 
union and a mutual encouragement. If the 
greatest enemy devised a means for paralysing 
a movement, the very step he would take 
would be the using language, and giving 
advice such as I have quoted. Destroy a 
movement's confidence iu itself — and its 
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chance is over. Such language is the lan- 
guage of an cnemy, secret or open, no matter 
from whose tongue it comes — or however 
honest the speaker may be. 

But, while these dispiritiug assertions fall 
from the lips of some, who dnce spoke in very 
different straiu, we appeal to facts to prove 
that Chartism is steadily gaining strength 
with encouraging rapidity. Look through the 
reports in these ‘‘ Notes,” and ask the metro- 
polis whether Chartism is dead or not. A 
little while ago those sidling friends who come 
on us with genteel new faces, wantéd us to 
drop the name, and give up the organisation. 
Now they are constrained to admit that, for 


the first time, the Charter is being welcomed,” 


under its own right name too, in Ireland,— 
one of the greatest victories its truth has yet 
achieved. 

We are told “ the Chartist movement must 
be dead—because members of parliament don’t 
talk of it in the House of Commons.” A pre- 
cious reason, forsooth. If these gentlemen, 
become: genteel suddenly, would look a little 
less at M.P.’s, and literary flunkeyism, and 
mix a little moré “among the meetings of the 
people, they would understand that the silence 
of oligarchy is no proof of the death of demo- 
cracy, If it was dead they’d abuse it; it is 
strong and living, and they try, but vainly, 
to hush it up. But, if the writer thihks it 
ominous that M.P.’s don’t talk’ of Chartism 
in St. Sora what does he say to M.P.’s 
talking of it in St. Martin’s Hall, and profess- 
ing themselves Chartists, too, and being beaten 
by the Chartists notwithstanding, who refused 
to be humbugged by their broad-cloth rhetoric? 

Good heavens! at such a time it would be 
the duty of a real friend to encourage, to sti- 
mulate to renewed exertion—not to tell us, we 
are powerless, dying, dead, dry bones, that are 
useless and worn-out. : T 

Chartists! I have never shunned speaking 
the truth, I joined the movement at a time 
when it was at its very lowest ebb, I have 
weathered some storms in it, and I hdve. re- 
mained true to my colors—I mention this to 
show that I must have some little expéricnce 
in the movement, and I tell you, at the risk 
of being accused of “ vaunting, raving, threat- 
ering, and assuming ridiculous airs of dicta- 
torship,” that never were the elements of its 
regeneration more plentiful, never waS a more 
favoring conjunction of circumstances: at 
hand, ‘than is; with every moral certainty, 
dpproaching now—and all that is needed, is 
for * the few localities which stillhold together,” 

o hold together more closely than ever; until 
the remainder have recovered their senses, 
faith, and energy, and until the shams, turn- 
coats, and new “respectables” have been 


exposed. 


© 
ter Fe ‘ 


I feel it my duty to offer you, brother 
Chartists, while on this point, a few obser- 
vations for your consideration. A pertinacious 
attempt is being made (and in some quarters 
where I really would not have expected it!) 
fo’ prevent the reconstruction of the Chartist 
movemeut, and to raise instead some shoyhoy 
nondescript omnium gatherum * democratic ” 
thing. 

A little time ago I unveiled the intention 
of certain parties, to call an OPEN Chartist 
conference, and swamp it with financial re- 
formers, and thus hand over the Chartist 
movement in the name, and with the seeming 
sanction of the Chartists, to the énemies of 
the Charter. 

I exposed the trick. Befote I did ŝo, the 
“ Executive” were beginning to -talk of the 
speedy assembly of a Conventioti.. The trick 
exposed, its chance of success was gone, and 
now there is, accordingly, no more talk of a 
Convention in that quarter. 

But, all of a sudden, another ‘scheme is put 
forth, very grand and plausible ‘in appearance, 
but, however well-meaning’ {ts proposer niay 
be, it is a scheme which, if carried dut, would 
be equally fatal to the Chartist movement ; 
namely, that in democratic constituencies, 
democratic candidates should be put forward 
at the next general election, elected by show 
of hands, and that these should then consti- 
tute the delegates to the proposed Convention, * 

I warn the Chartist body against ‘any such 
proceeding. Who would be the “ democratic 
candidates?” You'd have d swarm of Finan- 
cial Reformers all come spouting Chartism by 
the ell, all elected by show of hands, and INVE- 
TERATE ENEMIES OF CHARTISM, 
going to legislate over the life or death of the 
Chartist body in a pretended Chartist Convention, 

Chartists! Do-you-see through that? I 


| don’t tåre how honest or dishonest the writer 


of a thing may be—I merely look to the work- 
ing of the plan he proposes—I ask you to look 
to it also,—and to scout it as it. deserves, 
That a Convention is needed, those who 
have been averse to it, now see. Bezer and 
Shaw, who opposed it, now at last see the 
necessity for it—all who wish for the regene- 
ration of Chartism admit it—and but three 
localities in Great Britain, have spoken against 
it, and that but conditionally. That Conven- 
tion should not be made dependent on a 


* This is intermixed with half a column about a 
“ magnificent act,” of the people electing their can. 
didates by universal suffrage, polling their own 
votes, and going to claim their seats to the House 
of Commons, where the writer tells us, they would 
be sent to Newgate at the point of the bayonet: 
The writer concludes by telling us this “ magnifi- 
cent act” is impossible.—E. J, 
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general eleetion—but the doings at the gene- 
ral election should be organized first at a 
Convention, First lay down your plan—form 
your arrangements—and then, what a glorious 
arena the excitement of the election affords 
for developing your organization! It brings 
the masses together, and makes them attentive 
to and intercsted in, political matters. If you 
have arranged your plan of action beforehand 
you ean make that election tell to your advan- 
tage. Ifyou go unprepared into the turmoil, 
if you begin a mere desultory action, you will 
only waste your time and lose your trouble. 
And how ean you lay down a preconcerted 
plan of action, well reflected, reasoned and 
matured, unless you have first deliberated over 
it, and adopted it in a Convention ? And how 
can you get the Chartist body uniformly to 
adopt it, in a time, too, when opinions are 
so divided, and such treachery and vacillation 
exist in the movement, unless it emanates 
from some paramount authority, like that of 
a Convention ? 

To hold a Convention then, without loss of 
time, is the first, best, nearest duty of the 
Chartist body. 

One word more. I have ventured to warn 
you (a warning I am convineed the good sense 
of the majority would render unnecessary), 
against raising any cry, such as that for 
“volunteer corps,” and “universal military 
training.” And when Mr. Thornton Hunt 
at the meeting in the Druids’ Hall, advised 
“ the working-classes to take their rights by 
physical force, by fighting for them "—(these 
were his very words),—I repudiated the 
sentiment. And why? Because itis language 
sueh as this which would just give the oligar- 
chieal government the handle they require, 
and damage the Chartist movement in the 
publie eye. 

I am but an humble individual, but I, for 
one, as far as in me lies, won’t let the ‘ move- 
ment be misrepresented by mouthing, rant, 
inflation and exaggeration,” (which is most 
inapplicably applied by the writer). I for 
one won’t let physieal foree language, and 
talk of war and battle, damage our cause. 
Why, it is this very talk, in 4 time of apathy 
and quiet, which would do more than anything 
to prevent the very demonstrations it pretends 
to advocate. There is a time for all things— 
and without at present giving a further opi- 


| 
| 
| 
f 
i 


niononthe subjeet than this, that in some eases | 


a people is foolish and criminal if it does not 
resort to arms, and that iu others it is foolish, 
to say the least of it, if it does—and that it is 
both foolish and criminal if it ¢adks of them 
without being prepared to use them—without 
I say, further entering into those questions, 
which ought never to be discussed, I will say 
this, that every true Chartist is bound to pre- 
vent the movement and himself from being 
injured, by adding points about “ arming and 
training," to the Charter, or sanctioning 
military language by most unmilitary gentle- 
men in their public meetings. 

I have never shrunk from any principles I 
once avowed, or from auy act I have ever 
done in my political eareer. No man can 
trace during the seven years I have been in 
the movement, varying or swerving of one 
hairs-breadth in my conduct, words or writings 
—and I do say that the paragraph applied to 
me, (for To mu it is applied, not that the cap 
fits, but that the hand holding it is revealed), 
is as unealled-for as it is untrue. “Of all 
exhibitions of CANT and IMPOSTURE, the 
denunciation of physical foree, by some men 
[the Italics are the writer’s], is the ehoicest, 
rather let me say the saddest sight under the 
sun.” I beg to add, I neither denounce 
physical force nor recommend it—(although 
I did not fear to practise it in prison, when 
their satellites insulted me, but I did and do, 
and shall denounce the talk of it. And let 
me also add that the words come badly from 
“some men,” who skulked out at a back door 
in 1848, when the Convention was closed, 
when the danger had began, and when the 
Assembly was to faee the storm. 

I have watehed with mingled sorrow and 
surprise, the course pursued during the last 
few months by the writer of the article above 
quoted, an artiele to which I have been com- 
pelled thus to allude in self-defenee—I have 
not mentioned the name of the. writer, from 
the hope that these remarks may tend to 
reeali him to that policy from which he has 
of late so widely swerved. But I beg to assure 
him, in all sincerity, that no feeling of private 
regard shall prevent me from exposing all 
waverers, or from warning my brother Chart- 
ists against all propositions which I eonsider 
ruinous tó the best interests of democracy, 
from whatever quarter they may eome, or 
whatever motives may dietate them. 

Ernest Jones. 
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Current Potes. 


I.—THE IRON-TRADES. 
Day by day this unfortunate union is draw- 


| 


system of our uation. It will drive home the 
wedge we inserted long ago, driveu farther in 


ing nearer to its ruin, owiug to the reckless | by Mr. Duncombe, whose resignation was just 


obstinacy and short-sightedness of its leaders 


in time to save him from the political disre- 


—and the prejudice of the men that would not | pute of being at the head of a falling eause. 


grant a partial and patient hearing to those 
who were prepared in a friendly spirit to sub- 
mit to then the arguments in favor of a dif- 
ferent line of policy. 

By the last return, signed by the very Sid- 
ney Smith who, we were told, had beeu dis- 
inissed from Bucklersbury as a peace-offering of 
the intimidated masters, we are informed that 


up to the 22nd ult., 10,217 men had signed thie | 


masters’ declaration and gone to work. The 
last previous return was 9,034,—so that the 
increase sinee the 15th ult., was 1,183. 

Mr. Newton tries to reason away the figures, 
or to diminish their importance—but the fact 
is proven by the open shops and unabated 
contidence of the employers. 

And supposing that some,—ay! supposing 
that many of the men, comprised in the above 
numbers, are not society-men, so much the 
worse for the Society—tor it proves that the 
masters can find men sufficiently skilled, in- 
dependent of the society,—and that the work- 
ing monopoly of the “society” is at an end. 

The monopolies of these ‘* soeietics,” and 
t unions,” with their dictatorial trade-regula- 
tions towards their poorer tellow-workmen, 
have been some of the most oppressive, uujust, 
aud tyrannical on record. ‘They have es- 
tranged the feelings of the many, who were 
unable, or not permitted, to enter their privi- 
leged and aristoeratic circle; they have been 
the fruitful seminary of that worst of all aris- 
tocracies, the aristocraey of labor, they were 
hated by those beyond their pale—and it is 
owing to this, as well as to the fearful labor- 
surplus, that the master-class find plenty of 
men eager and willing to supersede those 
haughty “brothers,” who looked down on 
them so imperiously, as parials beneath a 
privileged easte. These are hard words—but 
they are true. And why do we urge them 
now? Are not the irou-trades falling fast 
enough, without our helping them? We regret 
their fall, we deplore the fallacies of their 
leaders, we deplore the fact that so many 
should have suceumbed—but, we say, bitter as 
is the experience, good will, we trust, accrue 
out of the evil. It will teach other trades iu 
future, how foolish and how vain are all 
unionistic attempts—how useless are co-ope- 


We should have preferred Mr. Duneombe’s 
having obtained this late wisdom, before his 
association was at the point of expiring. 

We urge this subject now, because we are 
desirous of bringing the lesson home to the 
heart of every working-man. It is not always 
that people glean wisdom from experience. 
They too often shut their eyes to the lesson. 
They too often fall again into the same mis- 
take. Wo wish to prevent this; beeause we 
see 2 grand movement and a great future be- 
fore the working-classes of this eountry—and 
because we desire to see their prospects NoT 
marred. 2 

We therefore say at this, the eritieal time: 

All trades’-unions are lamentable fallacies, 
whether they embrace 1000 men, or 1,000,006. 

All eo-operative efforts are waste, misdirec- 
tion of time, means, and energy, under our 
present governmeutal system. Even when 
they flourish locally, it is only for a time, and 
to supplant old evils by new ones.: 

We therefore say : look at the irou-trades— 
one of the richest, greatest, strongest, and 
best organised. There they lie—prostrate. 
Their aristoeracy is broken—their power is 
gone—their strength is ruined—their mono- 
poly being ended, labor-surplus ereated in 
their trade,—there is an end of their high 
wages! Shilling by shilling they will be 
brought down. 

And all because they adopted the wrong 
means to the end. All because they refused 
to listen to their friends—and let themselves 
be led away by elap-trap, prejudice, and 
thoughtless or interested leaders. 

Take waruing, working-imen! The great 
inovement of the age is about to go on afresh. 
Let yourselves not be led astray from it onee 
more. The Gospel shall be preached. May 
the congregation gather — listen—and then 
follow. 


Ii.—HOUSE-RENTS. 


While the profits aud extortions of eoal- 
kings, faetory-lords and acre-lords—are mueh 
and justly dwelt on, those of house-proprietors 
and sub-proprietors are greatly overlooked— 


rative efforts—under the present governmental | yet they are among the most extortionate. 
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The sums paid by the poor for rent, would, | occupy 1,400 “dwellings.” They comprise a 
well-applicd, under government support, go | population of 12,000 souls—and the houses 
far towards surrouuding them with com- | cover an area of only 400 yards square! 

fort. We direct attention to the following The aggregate of ground-rent and house- 
facts. rent from this small spot is enormous. 

In the parishes of St. John and St. Margaret, Is it not time that something were done to 
Westminster, 5,366 families of the working- | break throngh this reckless extortion from the 
classes are resident in 5,294 ‘ dwellings.” | poor, for permission to enjoy the right of 
(See the Journal of the Statistical Society.) | shelter from the inclemencies of wind and 
26,830 individuals—man, woman, and child, | weather? 
huddled together, without regard to sex or 
age. These families pay an annual rent -| 

1 


£40,000. i 
In St. George’s, Hanover Square, the strong- 
hold of the aristocracy, the same authority 
tells us, that 1,465 families of the working- 
classes reside, numbering above 6,000 persons 
—and that more than two-thirds of the num- ' who would define the art of government to be, 
ber have only one room for each family. i the enabling a class to live at the expense of 
Near Drury Lane, Charles, King, and | its neighbours, doing as little as possible for 
Parker Streets, are distinguished for their dirty | itself.” —Times, Leader, March 29. 
unhealthy dilapidation. The rents here arc; Just so. The “Times” applies this, on 
comparatively enormous. Two cellars, 3s., a į behalf of the Anti-Corn-Law League, to the 
parlor, 4s., a first-floor over, 4s. 6d., a second | Protectionists. 
pair, 4s., a garret, 3s., per week. So that; Itapplies to them, aud to the Anti-Corn- 
the inhabitauts of Charles Street alone pay ' Law Leaguers too—and to all who live at the 
£2,000 per annum in rent! ; expense of the working-classes, doing as little 
In a part of Bethnal Green, 2,795 fainilies, ‘as possible for themselves. 


IJI.—THE “TIMES” ON CLASS- 
GOVERNMENT. 


“ The propositions of Mr. Slaney have met 
with little favor from that class of politicians 


Continental Rotes, 


I.—OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT’S | have regainedstrength and self-reliauce enough 
LETTER. to come out and openly claim, each for them- 

We repeat: Louis Napoleon came to powcr | selves, the dictatorship of France, of course 
because the open war carried on during the | nobody can tell; but at the rate events are 
last four years between the different classes of | going now-a-days, either of these classes will 
French society have worn them out, had shat- | most likely be brought into the field unexpec- 
tered their respective fighting armies, and | tedly, and thus the fight of class against class 
because under such cireumstances, for a time | in the streets may be renewed long before, 
at least, the struggle of these classes can only ! from the relative or absolute strength of the 
be carried on in a peaccful and legal way, by | parties, such an occurrence might seem proba. 
competition, by trades’ organizations, aud by | ble. For, if the French revolutionary, that is 
all the different means of pacific struggle by | the working-class party, have to wait till 
which the opposition of class against class has > it is again in the same conditions of strength 
now been carried on in England for above a ' asin February 1848, it might resigu itself to 
century. Under these circumstances it is in | submissive passivuess of some ten years, which 
a manner of speaking in the interest of all | it certainly will not do; and at the same time, 
contending classes that a so-called strong | a government like that of Louis Napoleon is 
government should exist which might repress ; placed in the necessity, as we shall see by-and 
and kecp down all those minor, local and | by, to entangle itself and France into such 
scattered outbreaks of open hostility, which | difficulties as ultimately must be solved by a 
without leading to any result, trouble the | great revolutionary blow. We will not speak 
development of the struggie in its new shape | of the chances of war, nor of other occurrences 
by retarding the recovery of strength for a | which may, or may not come to pass; we will 
new pitched battle. This circumstance may | only mention one cvent which is as sure to 
in some way explain the undeniable general | come as the sun is sure to rise to-morrow 
acquiescence of the French in the present | morning, and that is a general commercial and 
government. How long it may be ere both | industrial revulsion. The bad trade and bad 
the working and the capitalist-classes may harvests of 1846 and 1847, made the revolu- 
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tiou of 1848 ; aud there are ten chances to one, 
that in 1853 trade, all over the world, will be 
far deepcr uprooted and far more lastingly 
upset than ever it was before. And who is 
there who thinks the ship Louis Napoleon 
sails in, sea-worthy enough to stand the gales 
that then must of necessity spring up? 

But let us look at the position in which the 
bastard-eagle found himself on the evening of 
his victory. He had for supporters the army, 
the clergy, and the peasantry, He had been 
opposed in his attempt by the middle-class 
(comprising the large landed proprietors), and 
the Socialists or revolutionary working-men. 
Once at the head of the government, he had 
uot ouly to retain those parties that brought 
him there, but also to gain over, or at least to 
conciliate to the new state of things, as many 
as possible of those that had opposed him 
hitherto. As to the army, the clergy, the 
government officials and the members of that 
conspiracy of place-hunters by which he had 
long since surrgunded himself, direct bribes, 
ready moneyygopen plunder of the public 
resources, was the only thing required; and 
we have seen how quick Louis Napoleon has 
been at coming down with the cash, or at 
finding out berths for-his friends which gave 
them glorious opportunities for enriching 
themselves at once. Look at DeMorny. who 
went into office a beggar, crushed by a load of 
debts, and who, four weeks afterwards, walk- 
ed out again with debts paid and what cven in 
the neighbourhood of Belgrave Square would 
be called a handsome independence besides ! 
But to deal with the peasantry, with the large 
landed proprietors, with the funds, monied, 
manufacturing, shipping, trading and shop- 
keeping interests, and lastly with that most 
formidable question ofthe century, the labor- 
question—that was quite another thing. For 
all the silencing measures of the government 
ment notwithstanding, the interests of these 
different classes remained as opposed as ever, 
although there was no longer a press, a par- 
liament, a meeting-platform to proclaim this 
unpicasant fact; and thus, whatever ‘the 
government might try to do for one class, was 
sure to hurt the intcrest of another. What- 
ever Louis Napoleon might attempt, he was to 
be met everywhere by the question, “ who pays 
the piper ?”’—a question which has upset more 
governments than all other questions, Militia 
questions, Reform qnestions, &c., together. 
And although Lonis Napoleon has already 
made his predecessor Louis Philippe contribute 
a good share to pay the piper, yet the piper 
requires a good deal more. 

We shall begin, in our next, to trace the 
position of the different classes of society in 
France, and to inquire how far there were 


any meaus at the disposal of the present 
government to improve that position. We 
shall at the same timc review what that 
government has attempted and will most likely 
attempt later on for this purpose, and thus we 
shall collect materials from which to draw a 
correct conclusion as to the position and 
futuce chances of the man who is now doing 
his best to bring into disrepute the name of 
Napoleon. 


m mna 


Ii.—-FREILIGRATH’S NEW POEM. 


The poem, of which tlie following is a trans 
lation, is addressed by the great exiled poet of 
Germany, to M. Weydemeyer, the editor of 
“The Revolution,” a New York newspaper. 

The allusions will be patent, even to the 
English reader. 

As English democracy, so German demo= 
cracy, is pestered with a set of literary, middle- 
class, shuffling politicians, phrase-democrats, 
who destroy the movement on which they live. 

Some of these men are now ‘‘cadging” in 
America, in the name of “ The German Re- 
public,” and getting large sums of money— 
under pretence of buying arms for the “ Ger- 
man Revolution.” They have raised as much 
as 37,000 dollars! The reader may guess the 
rest. Poor Jonathan wont have helped “ the 
German Revolution.” Such men disgrace the 
cause of freedom by degrading her, in appear- 
ance, to a sort of begging impostor. Nobly 
has the great democratic poet denounced the 
humbug. These men do not scruple to beg of 
the negro slaves, and then in other places up- 
hold negro-slavery. 

It is interesting and encouraging to find 
how, everywhere, the false gods are being ex- 
posed, and falling. The Kossuth mania is at 
an end, and brother Jouathan is rapidly ke- 
ginning to see through the whole scheme. 

And at last, even Louis Blanc and his col- 
leagues, have been obliged, in their recent 
manifestoes and proclamations, openly to de- 
nounce and attack the middle-class politician, 
Mazzini. 


You say, the muse must spur for rapid flights, 
Her Pegasus—nor longer tarry idling, 

Till, at your door the winged steed alights, 
The truant, as I own, has long stood sidling. 
Alas! ‘ Dear friend and editor!” as writes 
Ruge to Heinz, for saddling and for bridling ! 
Altho’ unconquered yet the way-worn horse is, 
Sad times these latter are for gallant courses. 


9 


Plainly to speak—the deeds have reached your 
ears, 


| When nightmare-Bonaparte on Paris pressed, 
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The worthy now counts emperors his peers ; 
And the messiah of the waiting west, 
The crimson May, his mercenary spears 
Have murdered in its mother’s panting breast. 
Expect no song from me at such a time— 
Deeds, and not words, avenge unpunished 

crime, 

3. 


At least, no soug of bold prophetic strain, 
Such as I raised, foreboding forty-eight, 

Ay! een in forty-six—ere once again 
Red-handed war plucked down despotic state. 
Nor such as I commenced with warning vain, 
When conquering peoples stood with joy elate, 
Timing their march to epic cold and stern, 
Foretelling the reaction’s sure return. 


4, 


Albeit, as then, so now, before my eyes, 

When seated silent in my study late, 

Full many visions of the future rise 

As the dull smoke mounts circling from the 
grate, 

The household sprite peers thro’ with curious 
eyes, 

And whispers fitful words of coming fate. 

But think not that on these my lines shall halt, 

In times so strange e’en bards may be at fault. 


5. 


And, I confess it, therein I am vain, 

I should not like to prophecy awrong, 

Or strip the prophet’s laurcl-crown of pain 
From off my brows, by erring in my song. 
I’m not like those, who cross the western main, 
With sword, and begging-box, and parley long, 
E’en at the negroes’ huts their cents to win, 
And say, “ tomorrow, brothers, we begin. 


6. 

« We will—we can—ay! February's dawn, 
Why wait till May ?) may see our host appear, 
nce more renewing that immortal morn, 
Of France, in this commemorative year. 
But——the war’s sinews are as yet unborn. 
Yes, citizens, friends, brothers, one thing’s 

clear: 
Dollars alone the revolution makc ! 
How many German notes d’ye please to take? 


7. 
s Well guaranteed—tho’ by no publie powers 
Our nation gave us right these loans to raise, 
sir, 
But the good soul must needs, In coming 
hours, 
Accede to all we do, without dclays, sir ! 
For our’s will be the revolution—our’s! 
Made for our special benefit and praise, sir! 
Because; you know, as nobody denies, 
We led the last so boldly, and so wise! 


8. 
“ Each post, and placc, and pension is allotted, 
Fratcrnally, among us. Take our word! 
Nought lacks, except for you to opc you r 
pocket, 
The man who gives his dollar, draws his sword, 
It’s just as good as if a legion stirred, 
It makes us feel like warriors when we've got 
Wp 
The giver too becomes a saint and hero, 
And cven his old sins shall sink to zero.” 


p. 
Oh! Tetzel, Tetzel*! think not to upset 
The foes of freedom with your paper flags. 
No throne by begging has been shattered yet, 
No revolution dressed in money-bags. 
Proud freedom scorns the mean rapacious set 
Who'd clothe her in the leman’s venal rags, 
From door to door you'd make her walk and 
wait, 
Still in her hand the accustomed begging 
plate! 
10. 
Such is the goddess not, whom we adore: 
She lies, bound victim! in the blood-stained 
dust ; 
She writhes upon the galley’s rotting floor ; 
She guaws, from cankering chains, corroding 
rust; 
Upon her limbs she bears the galling sore ; 
Upon her breast the gash, and stab and thrust; 
And she can tell you—calmly too, believe! 
How burns thy sun, Cayenne and Nukahiver! 


file 

She roams an exile—wrathful, mutc, and lorn; 
Nor praise she panders to, nor censure fears ; 
And from her brow she takes not thorn by 

thorn, i 
To coin them into dollars, cents and cheers. 
Her griefs are not a streamlet, meadow-born, 
By which she stands Narcissus-liké and peers, 
Her toilet varying, as the case requires, 
To suit peers, peasants, shopkeepers or squires. 


12. 
You never hear her, with melodious whine, 
Wail over the “ republic’s” mossy urn; 
But quietly she waits the fated time, 
Then lion-like she rises, dread and stern, 
And dashing through the tyrant’s chartered 
crime, i 
That, which he took from her, rotakęs in turn, 
And on she speeds, with wounded, bleeding 
feet, 
Nor strong through flattery, nor for dollars 
fleet. 


* ‘ihe famous traficker in indulgences, in the time 
of Luther. Indulgences were tittle hits of paper which 
the pope's emissary sold for the remission of sius. St. 
Peter's was built out of the proceeds. 

+ The two principal penal settlements to which tho 
French democracy has been transported by the As- 
sembly, and by Lonis Napoleon 
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I¥.—THE GLADIATORS OF ROM. 
(Continued from No. 50, p. 960.) 


In the city of Capua, in southern Italy, | 
celebrated for its riches, magnificence, and / 
luxury, second only to Rome itself, a city that 
had enervated the warlike legions of Hannibal, | 
and conquered those by pleasure whom the 
capital could not conquer by arms, one Len- 
tulus Batiatus kept a large number of gladia- 
tors for the shows and combats ofthe cireus. It 
was customary for men to traffic in gladiators, 
to train them, sell them, or make fortunes out 
of the exhibition of their prowess and their 
brutality. 

This Batiatus was cclebrated for the num- 
ber and the courage of the gladiators he pos- 
sessed. The victims he thus predestined to be 
slaughtered for the amusement of the Romans, 
were mostly Gauls and Thracians,—men who 
had been reduced to this fatal employment, 
not for any crimes, but by the cruelty and 
injustice of their mastcrs, whose slaves they 
became when scized in the Roman campaigns, 
and who thought thus to make a more profit- 
able speculation out of them, than by training 
them as mere household servants. The de- 
scription given in the preceding chapter shows 
how rife was the example and how plentiful 
the supply. The desire seized about 200 out 
of their number of trying to etfect their escape, 
and they conspired for the purpose. Their 
desigu was discovered, and so far frustrated, 
that only seventy-eight out of the number 
succeeded in escaping. They rushed into the 
streets of the city—unarmed and almost naked 
as they were—and undecided what to do, ex- 


cept to. fight for their liberty and their lives, 
unknowing where to go to save either, or how 
to defend them, thcir cycs fell on a cook’s- 
shop, which supplied in its spits and knives 
the first and readiest weapons to their hands. 
Seizing these, they rushed onward through the 
streets, and clear of tlie city before they could be 
opposed, so rapid was their flight, and so un- 
expected their outbreak by the authoritics of 
the town. 

They breathed freer as the rich country 
opened around them, and the glittering palaces 
ot Capua sunk down behind. They sat down, 
worn, weary, panting, and hungry, by the 
road-side, beneath the burning sun, to rest. 
No dust or sound from the rear told of any 
pursuit from the city,—all was still¥amid 
the burning sumimer’s heat. 

But there they were—alone and defenceless 
in the very heart of*Italy—seventy-eight men 
in arms against an empire that had then al- 


ready conquered with its invineible legions al- 
wost the whole of the civilized world. 

While they were pondering their desperate 
fortunes, they saw a waggon coming up the 
road, from the direction opposite to Capua. 
It was heavily laden, and would probably, 
at least, contain something which would either 
feed, clothe, or arm their scanty number. It 
proved to be conveying a mass of gladiators’ 
arms—a weleome booty. ‘These they seized, 
and cast aside the degrading substitutes 
they had. Then. at the bidding of one of 
their number, they retired to a strong-hold, 
and chose the principle planners of their 
escapc, and directors of their movements, 
SPARTACUS, Crrsaus, aud Ginomaus, as their 
leaders. This occurred 71 before Christ—680 
after the building of Rome. 

Spartacus was a Thracian—he had been 
seized and brought to Rome with his wife— 
and the legend rnns—that, when first brouglit 
to the imperial city, a serpent twined round 
his face as he slept—an omen which his wife 
construed into a sign of future greatness and 
happiness. 

The precaution of the leaders in taking a 
defensible position was soon proven of advan- 
tage—for an armed party was sent after them 
from Padua, Had it followed sooner, probably 
all the terrible disasters that ensued would 
have been prevented—but delay had allowed 
them to seize the gladiatorial arms, which, 
inferior as they were, cnabled them, to some 
extent, to cope with the Roman soldicrs, and 
to attain a strong position, which somewhat 
atoned for the great inferiority of their num- 
bers. 

It was probably owing to these facts that 
they defeated and slaughtered the pursuing 
force; whereon, joyfully throwing their gladia- 
tors’ arms away, they assumed those of the 
soldiers they had slain. 

Rome, with her vast mass of discontented 
and servile population, was particularly vigi- 
lant—crushing the first germs of insurrection, 
before they could gain head. She always 
rather over-rated than under-valucd the dar- 
ger, and therefore, ignoraut of what accession 
of force the little band of gladiators might be 
receiving from hour to hour, sent the prætor, 
Clodins’ Glaber, with 8000 men to assail them. 
He found the gladiators posted on a rock, in- 
accessible on all parts but one, where a nar- 
row, dangerous path led zigzag up the wall 
uf precipice. 

This point the prætor guarded—knowing 
that a position, such as the one chosen by the 
gladiators, could be successtully defended by a 
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handful of men against an army. He, there- 
fore, determined to starve them into submis- 
sion—and the fate of the gladiators appeared 
sealed—since it was equally impossible for 
them, few as they were, to force their way 
down the craggy eminence through the strougly 
posted cohorts of the Romans. 

Time passed—famiue set in—despair was in 
every heart—when Spartacus, pointing to the | 
fact that the precipices were overgrown from 
top to bottom with wild vines, directed his 
companions to tear off the boughs, tie them 
into ladders, and, in the dead of night desceud 
the side of the rock opposite to the Roman en- 
trencliment, By these ladders, and the para- 
sitic vines clinging to the surface, they de- 
scended in silence and darkuess, all but one 
man, who remained to let down their arms 
after them, and then descended iu turn. ‘The 
precipice was so high aud so ovcrhanging, that 
the prætor never for a moment imagined the 
practicability of a descent being thus ef- 
fected. 

After all had reached the bottom, Spartacus 
desired the little troop to resume their arms, 
—and dividing them iuto three detachments, 
directed them with all possible secrecy and 
silence to fetch the compass of the rock, and 
fall, unawares aud simultaneously, on the 
Roman force. 
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These, sunk in security and slumber, ex- 
pecting nothing less than an attack, were as- 
sailed before they could stand to their arms, 
or form their ranks. Terror and confusion 
prevailed. They imagined that some new 
force had fallen on their rear, fear magnified 
the number of their foes, panic paralysed their 
powcr of resistance, and a headlong flight and 
wholesale massacre assured the safety and 
liberty of Spartacus and his little band of 
heroes. 

This secund victory sounded the note of 
insurrection throughout the district. Then it 
was seen what a fearful mass of discontcnt 
brooded under the glittering crust of Roman 
wealth and splendor, and that the despotism 
of its imperial oligarchy rested on the allegi- 
ance of its soldiers aud the fortunes of its 
generals. The working-classes of the neigh- 
bourhood began to flock to the banner of Spar- 
tacus, who clad some of them in heavy armour 
aud trained others as light-armed infantry. 
It needed but the signal of one success, to stir 
the whole stagnant mass of misery.—Num- 
bers now rallied around valor, and from far 
and near the gladiators hastened to the aid of 
their brethren: the plaything of Romean 
cruelty was turning agaiust the hand that 
tortured it—and the tremendous, eventful 
drama began. 


ines 
By DAVID GARDINER, DUNDEE. 


O Scotland thou home of my fathers, 
How bright are thy hills and thy vales ! 


| Mid the black air of mills they are hourly ex 


piring, 


How enchantiug in youth, in thy green woods | They pine, in the coldness of heartsick despair, 


to wander, 
Or bask in thy sun-gladdened gales‘ 


Yet, thou land of my fathers! though sweet 
be thy smile, 

Though towering thy mountains and verdant 
thy fields, 


For them the gay smile of thy summer can 
thaw not 
Keen poverty’s frosts, or the law’s icy snare. 


But, sons of our mountain land! brothers, the 
season, 
By nature’s own order, is nearing us fast, 


The sons of thy bosom in blindness are spin- | When error’s sere serfdom shall fall before 


ning, 


reasoll, 


The keen lash of torture, which tyranny wields. ! And truth dispel folly’s dark clouds at a blast. 


a ae 


Pabhorys Grichances, 


KETTERING. 


Messrs. Walters, of Wood Strect, London, 
have offered their silk-weavers in Kettering, 
a reduction of 2s. 6d. in the pound. ‘The 
weavers have struck against the reduction. 
There is no cause to urge the reduction. It 


is not six months since there was a reductivs | 


; throughout the trade of 12 por veut., without 
j the slightest opposition. 

Tf you don’t resist, it spurs the employers 
ou to additional encroacluinents. If you do 
resist, it urges thein to a greater concentra- 
tiou of their power, development of machinery 
and forcing of surplus labor. There is no help 
or refuge, except in subverting the whole sys- 
tem of capital and labor. 
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A NOVEL.—IN FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tur Worxine-man’s WIFE. 
Il.—Tur Youxe MILLINER. 


IH.—Tar TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
IV.—Tur Lapy or TITLE. 


eem 


Boox IV,—Tu Lapy oF TITLEF. 


In three parts, — Girlhood, Marriage, Old Age. 


IV.—THE STEPS OF TRIAL. 


1.—The Women. 


Before proeeeding to the great and lament- 
able seenes arising out of the conflict between 
heartlessness ei heart, we must unveil the 
machinery by which these events were wrought, 
—and, we preinise, the ehapter now presented 
to the reader is a sketch from life, 

Lady Honora was at her toilet, or rather, 
she was reelining in the midst of the unta- 
tiguing labor. She lay at full length on a lux- 
urious sofa in her dressing-room, enveloped in 
a peignoir of whitecachemiere. Her long ring- 
lets strayed carelessly over the silken pillow— 
her hand unconsciously deflowered the precious 
bloom of an orange tree, 
blossom, out of an alabaster vase—and one of 
her feet, naked and white as snow, played 
mechanieally with the Persian eat that gam- 
bolled at her feet. She looked eminently 
beautiful—but there was a eareless, reckless, 
dreamy lassitude in her manner. It was the 
morning after the ball—she was evidently 
lying in a half-forced obliviousness of some 
exciting theme, that had exhausted for the 
time her mental energies. 

“Ha! ha!” said the Duchess of Cartoon, 
who had suddenly, but silently, entered the 
room. ‘A most recherché sort of idling this— 
quite a step from our schooldays, ha! ha! 
ha!” 


but you were my senior by five 
years.” 


The duehess showed consummate taet in 
opening the conversation by reminding her 
intended vietim of their disparity in years— 
thus surrounding her coming admonitions with 
the weight and sanction of experience and 
comparative age. 

“ And married too! Honora ! 


But you are | 
really a shocking stay-a-bed.” 


that grew in full | 


“ The ball of last night has tired me.” 

“ Nevertheless, you conversed more than you 
daneed.” 

Lady Honora cast her eyes down and 
blushed. : 

‘ Never mind, ehild! I don’t say it by way 
of reproach. Indeed, your cavalier of last 
night was not so much amiss.” ee 

“Oh: you speak of Mr. Darcy!” said the 
young lady, with an affeetation of noneha- 
lance. 

‘© To be sure I do! 
know nothing of him.” l 

“ I don't say anything of the kind, he’s a 
noble-minded, high-spirited young man,” said 
Honora, with an attempt at boldness aud de- 
cision. ; 

“And most entertaining, too!” chimed in 
the duchess. 

“ Isn't he?” 

“ Only a little eecentrie.” 

* Ah! he has been so unfortunate.” 

“Oh, yes! Iknow! They're allso. All 
handsome young men without fortune are 
always broken-hearted, victims of tremendous 
miserics. To hear them, one would suppose 
the world a pesthouse, every man a malefactor 
harboring a terrible design against us, and 
their own hearts a sareopha gus, where they 
have buried all the joys and hopes of life.” 

The duehess was displaying wonderful tact. 
She was turning the high qualities of Darcy, 
the very points that ehiefly enlisted the affec- 
tions of Honora, into ridicule. 

“ You jest! Athalia! But he speaks truly 
—I assure you.” 

“ No doulbt—for you must know.” There 
was an almost imperceptible irony in the tone. 
“And, without joking, Darey is a nice look- 
ing man. But, dear! let me give you a piece 
of advice: you let him take too great liberties. 
One is obliged to be prudent you know, in 
your situation. After marriage, you know, 


Now just pretend you 
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you can do as you like. One is above all those 
trifles then. But, as it is, people will begin 
to remark the attentions of Mr. Darcy. They 
were even talking about it yesterday evening. 
it might aet very prejudicially with regard to 
your marriage.” 

“ But, love! I've no idea of being married.” 

“ Even so—but still precautions are neces- 
sary. An advantageous offer might be on its 
way.” 

‘* My greatest happiness will be if no one 
thinks of me!” 

“ And why so, my dear friend?” asked the 
duchess, fixing a serious look on Honora. 

“ Why?” murmured the latter, turning her 
head aside, with a sense of—almost shame! 
because I hate theidea 


coe eee 


of marriage.” 


“So you really think seriously of Mr. ; 


Darcy ?” 

The young girl made no answer, but her 
distress and her blushes spoke for her. 

The duchess gave way to a loud, long fit of 
laughter. 

“ What are you laughing at ?” asked Lady 
Honora, well-nigh offended. 

“ Now don’t be angry,—but really I ean’t 
help—ha! ha! ha! Now give me your hand, 
and let us be friends. Dear Honora! 
whence could the child have got so funny a 
notion? What! you marry your father’s 
secretary 7” 

“I never said so. But, suppose it was so 
—what is there so funny in that? Is it be- 
cause he is not nobly born ?” ; 

* That would be something, dear. But I 
have none of those prejudices,” said the crafty 
duchess, knowing that love laughs at rank, 
and that the best way to eonfirm one of nature's 
passions, is to place convention’s tyranny in 
its path. ‘I could forgive his being the son 
of a country elergyman—but he has no posi- 
tion in society. ‘Think of that, dear !” 

* But he is a man—what would you more?” 

Lady Honora was democratie without know- 
ing it. The duchess laughed again. 

“And a man is so attractive, is he not ?” 


she observed, putting a wrong interpretation | 
« Besides, dear! he has no 


on the words. 
fortune.” 

« I have more than enough.” 

Ay! there was the rub! Lady Honora 
would have been a miserable slave, if she had 
not possessed a fortune in her own right. Then 
they would have coereed her—now they were. 
obliged to cajole. 

« You have, dear Honora! But that, added 

_to your rank, is just the reason why you should 
make a doubly great match. Besides—do you 
suppose your father would ever eonsent ? No! 
my love! I a as your friend— don’t 
think of it! We 


But | 


all have these little passions l 


i 
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One breaks one’s 
heart two or three times—I cried for three 
days and three nights till I looked a perfect 
fright—but, Renee one soon gets over it. 
I plunged into a lot of balls with a mad des- 
peration—I was ready to die—but it all went, 
dear! you don’t know how—but, after all, its 
the nicest excitement in the world. Oh! I 
know it! I know it! You'll cry your eyes 
out, dear!— but you'll soon get over it. 
No! don’t marry him! Discard him—forget 
him—!” 

“Icant! I ean’t! I can’t. I confess it! 
I love him!” sobbed Lady Honora, throwing 
herself on the duehess’s breast, and bursting 
into a flood of tears. 

The duchess let her cry her fill—then, when 
she had expended the fulness of her grief, 
when she began to lull and subside—the wily 
diplomatist knew the time had come for the 
next stage in her taeties. 

“Tell me, dear! Darcy is a elever, roman- 
tic young man—is he not? Yes! I know it! 
Alas! I know it to my cost! I once loved 
such a one too! As I was observing, I thought 
him all fervor, eandor, and disinterested love. 
But I did not know the world. The needy 
schemer was trying to entrap the heart of the 
peer’s daughter, and make his fortune. And 
he did it so well! He affected such a reserve 
and pride. You would really have thought 
he was doing me some vast honor, and that 
his feelings were so sensitive, that, knowing the 
inferiority of his station, he surrounded him- 
self with a double hedge of pride aud coldness. 
I was perfeetly enchanted! I did so admir 
his manly independenee and noble spirit! So 
well did he aet his part, that, for fear of 
wounding his exalted feel I actually de- 
meaned myself before him! My blood boils 
when I think of it, that the plebcian schemer 
should so completely dupe and play with a 
St. Blaze !——” 

* Duchess! you don’t apply that to Mr. 
Darcy!” said Honora, with a flushed brow. 

«No, no, no! not in the least; but I merely, 
as a friend, in performanee of a solemn duty, 
without easting any aspersion on him, feel 
bound to warn you, that such things are. 
Think of it! Be cantious. He is the penni- 
less and low-born. You are the rich heiress— 

‘and the earl’s daughter! Of course he would 
play the proud, touchy, ingenuous and high- 
spirited. I don’t say he does—I merely say 
-—be cautious. I should be indignant to let 
auy needy adventurer play and trifle with ny 
woman's heart, and boast how he had made a 
good speculation of the earl’s poor, weak, pliant 
daughter. Forgive me, dear Honora! I don’t 
apply this to you—I know you. have too mueh 
sense to permit if; but I was thinking of my 
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own case—and I could not control the bitter 
reeollection.” 

Lady Honora wassilent, audin deep thought. 
The poison was engrafted. 

After having given it time to work, the 
duchess resumed : 

“If I were you—I would observe him and 
watch him narrowly. Be more reserved for a 
time—see how he acts—put his love to the 
test—Ill give you opportunities.” 

« And if it stands the test—as I know it 
will ?” 

“ Then love him.” 

“ Why, you just told me it would be impos- 
sible for me to marry him—not that I ever 
thought of it.” A great change had been 
wrought. Lady Honora had grown half a- 
shamed of what she had, before, chivalrously 
avowed! 

“Of course not; ha, ha, ha! But, you 
know, you can flirt with him—and if you 
marry, a proper match, I mean, then you may 
find him a delightful companion, he, he!” 

Lady Honora felt shoeked—but she said no- 
thing—it was the philosophy of her class to 
which she listened. The duchess rose to go. 

“ By-the-bye! ma chere, it will be neeessary 
that you allow of no intimacy this evening. 
People were speaking of it last night—I forgot 
to mention it to you—and, if it was to beeome 
the talk, your father would be placed in a very 
disagreeable position, so nicely as political par- 
ties are balanced now—Lord Blare and lus 
tail would use it as a means of humiliating 
him and easting ridicule on him! You his 
only child, too! Eor heaven’s sake be cau- 
tious! you must really not allow him to come 
near you tonight. It will be talked of. You 
promise.” 

«Yes, yes! I do!” murmured Lady Honora, 
half frightened. 

“Tve done wonders, Pareinent!” said the 
duchess, as she re-entered her room. I've 
made her pride take the alarm. Ive made 
her consent to try his sincerity, and promise 
to avoid him tonight,” 

“Duchess Machiavel !” 

“ Ah! you may well say so! I know his 
nature so well—he is as sincere as truth itself. 
the fool!—that his pride will take fire, and 
the gaine is in our hands. Meantime, be you 
of the party tonight, he hates you instinctively 
—I’ll take care she is all smiles to you—but, 
l tell you, Parciment, it is a real passion 
which the silly thing has conceived.” 

“Hem!” said Parciment, * that’s non- 
sense. Why not send Darcy away ?” 

“The worst thing in the world! 
would lvok like persecution. 
love eternal. 
cord.” 


That 
Youd make her 
Nol make him go uf his own uc- 


And so paltry chicanery and intrigue were 
paving the way to great and terrible events. 


9—The Men. 


Lord Patciment Cartoon and the Earl of 
St. Blaze were the leaders of two opposite po- 
litical factions. Lord Pareiment being the 
“ Liberal,” Lord St. Blaze the *“ Conserva- 
tive.” 

The former was bargaining with govern- 
ment to lead his party over into the ministe- 
rial eamp. The reward was to be eommensu- 
rate; and, as abond of union, the rieh daughter 
of the earl was to give her wealth in exchange 
for the political power of a bastard liberalism, 
which was to bolster up a falling and fated 
eabinet. Lord Parciment was then to be 
made a peer, and a financial transaction was 
to complete the mutual benefit. 

The first public aet of their new union was 
to be thus cautiously introduced, as taken from 
a conversation with an intimate friend: 

«I shall support the ministerial measure 
when it comes forward—that will be a gua- 
rantee of my loyalty to the cabinet.” 

The deuec you will, Pareiment! You were 
engaged to have spoken against it. What will 
the public say ?” 

“ Bah! my dear friend! My liberalism is 
suffieiently established, to permit of my making 
an escapade like that now and then. Indeed, 
it makes me look honest, impartial and inde- 
pendent. And then, you know, on the next 
question I'll speak against it, very violently 
indeed, aud be aceidentally out of the House 
with all my friends, when the division-bell 
rings.” 

“Capital. But will your party follow 
you?” 

“ My dear Eusnake! 
me?” 

There is nothing more truculent than your 
“independent” member. Professing to belong 
to no party, he claims the privilege of betray- 
ing them all. As nature abhors « vacuum, so 
does morality ubhor a neuter. 

The earl had completely fathomed the plan 
of the House of Cartoou—and Lord Pareiment 
knew it. The duke was the intermediary with 
the earl. They acted with diplomatic tact 
towards each other, but concealment was nei- 
ther necessary nor attempted. Each was per- 
fectly aware that neither would consent to any 
measure that was not for his owu individual 
intcrest. ‘These two men of the world, in the 
fullest sense of the term—had tested each 
other's powers. and they had resolved on act- 
ing frankly towards each other, from the mu- 
tually recognised impossibility of practising 
deceit successfully. 


Are they not all like 


The first fruit of Lord Parciment’s parlia- 
mentary conduct was now to be gathered. 

Lord Parciment contracted for the purehase 
of some extensive iron-stone mines. The iron- 
trade was very dull at the time. Shortly 
after, a letter appeared in the “ Times,” from 
a high military authority, calling for a com- 
plete remodelling of the bayonets of the troops. 
A subordinate member of the Honse bronght 
in a bill on the subject—government supported 
it—the bill was carried—and a contract was 
entered into for the supply of the metal from 
the foundries of Lord Parciment! Shortly 
after, two more measures, hostile to public 
liberty, passed the Commons, through the neu- 
trality of the same Lord Parciment, who 
commanded the balance of power. 

If any one had accused the leader of the 
liberals of taking a bribe, he would have been 
laughed at. It was all a fair commercial 
transaction—nothing more! 

The marriage of Lady Honora was fully 
decided on trom that hour. 


3.— Relations. 

Mcanwhile, the young duchess hardly ever 
left the side of Honora, and drew her from 
one round of gaiety into another—surrounding 
her with the most voluptuous images, and the 
most sinister temptations. well knowing, as 
she said, that ‘ as the senses are inflamed, the 
feelings cool.” 

Such is social cducation in the world of 
fashion ! 

Lady Honora had acted up to the advice of 
the duchess—she had treated Darcy with a 
rather haughty reserve—and did not allow 
him to approaeh her in socicty, The young 
man was indignant. Whenever, which was 
rare, they were more alone—and the lady 
tried to atone by her manner for her previous 
coldness, the pride of the young man induced 
him to retaliate, for he, too, on his side, scorned 
to be made, as he thought, the plaything of 
one who was too proud to acknowledge his 
socicty in public. 

The duehess, too, played Lord Parciment 
aeross her path, and had the tact to make it 
appear as though her fair young relative was 
aecepting, or at least favoring, his addresscs. 
All the while, too, she humoured Honora’s 
passion—affccted to sympathise with her— 
but treated of her union with the young secre- 
tary as an utter and well understood impossi- 
bility. 

The heart soon weans itself from the hope 
of a happiness, as soon as it has fully recog- 
nized that it can never be attained. 

‘ Then I will never marry !’—said Honora. 

The.duchess smiled slightly, and shook her 
head. 
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During these trials, a bitter struggle had 
becn fought in the heart of Darcy. Many 
times he was on the point of throwing up bis 
situation, but the trnthfulness of his affection 
baffled the calculations of the duchess. If he 
went, who then could recall Honora from the 
course of misery and ruin on which she was 
being hurried? He resolved on resting by 
her side. Thus the duchess and Darcy, like 
the evil angel and the guardian genius, battled 
for the heart and soul of that young girl. But 
alas! the former had all the power and advan- 
tage; the latter, nothing but good intention 
and perseverance. 

Sceing that they could not remove Darcy 
by other means, the duchess advised Lord St. 
Blaze to send hini on ‘ secret and important” 
political missions to London. Darcy was driven 
to despair by the news. He saw throngh the 
whole plot. But what could he do? If he 
refused, his connexion with the Marl wonld be 
at an cnd, and, with it his chance of being 
near Honora. He was obliged to obey, but, 
before leaving, wrote a long, earnest, impas- 
sioned letter of warning and advice to the 
youthful heiress. 

A round of gaiety followed, and, in the 
„midst of it—just as Honora seemed taking 
some renewed interest in the amusements of 
the season, Lord St. Blaze entered her room, 
one morning, and announeed to her the fact 
that her marriage with Lord Parciment had 
been deeided on. 

As the duchess told him, “all must now be 
carried by sudden strokes, she must be stunued 
into acquiescence, sinee she can be neither 
persuaded nor eoaxed into it.” 

Honora tottered beneath the words, and 
sunk into a chair. 

“« What ails you, child—are you not well?” 
—said the earl. 

“My father! My father......” sobbed 
the young girl. ler hands were folded ana 
raised in supplication, her entire body trem- 
bled—her grief ehoked utteranee..... she 

| was speechless. 

The earl pretended not to nnderstand or 
know the reason of her emotion. 

“ Compose yourself, my child! It is quite 

| natural you should be unnerved. It’s an ex- 
eellent match, and may lead to the very 
highest position.” 

At thismoment, and before she could answer, 
Lord Parciment entered, according to a pre- 
vious arrangement. 

“ Come, my dear friend,” said the eari—“ I 
have told Honora—shie consents to be yours.” 

Lord Parciment advanced with a chivalrie 
grace—took her hand, and pressed it to lis 
lips. Honora was powerless from astonish- 
ment. 


” 
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“And may I indeed dream that my ardent 
hopes are not doomed to disappointment ?”— 
he murmured. 

“Who could doubt it ?’—interposed the 
carl, before his daughter could spcak—‘ you 
are so suited to each other !” 

Lord Pareiment had too mueh tact to wait 
for more. 

“ Come,” —said the earl, “ we’ll leave her 
now,—she needs some time to calm herself. 
We have cxcited her.” 

And the twain left their victim alone. 

The poor girl burst into a flood of tears 
—her father, when they met, affected not to 


notice the paleness of her countenance, or the 


redness of her eyes. One day, however, 
Honora resolved on confessing all to her father, 
and rejecting the proffered suit. She threw 
herself sobbing into his arms. He repulsed 
her gently—unwound her embrace and, before 
she could fully explain, kissing her on the 
forehead, said: 

“ Compose yourself, ehild!—you are infa- 
tuated, dear! just now ”’—and left the room. 

A month passed thus. Jonora felt it was 
necessary to come at length, to a decision. 
She therefore mustered all her courage, and 
resolved on making one last, great effort—and 
in a quarter wholly unexpeeted by all. 


The Chartist Atobement. 


1.—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 

This body met as usual in the Hall of the 
Finsbury Literary Institution on Sunday 28th 
March, 1852. Nineteen delcgates present, 
Mr. Suelling in the chair. The following 
delegates presented eredentials and took their 
seats: Messrs. E. L. Clarke and Harris for 
Westminster, Athol Wood, and Ernest Jones, 
for North London, T. M. Wheeler and Stratton 
for the Ship, Whitechapel, Butler and Down 
for Finsbury, R. Mills, and J. Tilling for 
Chelsea, F. Farrah and J. Washington from 
the City, and G. Farrah from Hoxton. Mr. 
E. Jones then moved, aud Mr. E. L. Clarke 
seconded, that Mr. F. Farrah be Treasurer for 
the ensuing quarter. Carried unanimously. 
Mr. Athol Wood moved, and Mr. Washington 
seconded, ‘ That Mr. E. L, Clarke be Secre- 
tary for the next quarter. Carried unanimously 
Mr. E. Jones, the secretary of the O’Connor 
committee, then reported on behalf of the 
above committee, and then read letters from 
Mr. William Newton, in whieh he declined to 
aet, and the following from Mr. Sharman 
Crawford : 

London, March 23rd, 1852. 

Sir,—-I have received your letter. I have seen 
Mr. Duncombe sinee I last met you :—He 
has, as you told me, connected himself with 
the other subscription :— 

Those two projects going on at the sane 
time, are likely to dcfeat each other. Under 
these circumstances 1 must decline, at present, 
connecting myself with either parties. I shall 
aid the object by a subscription for Mr. 
O’Connor, when 1 know whieh of the two 
parties are to go on—(for I consider the two 
eannot go on)—at tlic sainc time 1 feel that 
1 could not undertake the duty of a trustee, 


for either parties: I eould not (residing in 
Ireland) give the necessary attention, and it 
has always been my opinion that no man 
ought to give his name to discharge any duty 
which he does not efficiently perform. 
Yours obediently, 

W. Sharman Crawford. 
Mr. Ernest Jones. 

He had also had an interview with Mr. 
Wakley, who promised to support the commit- 
tee, but was still undecided about aeting as 
trustee, 

Mr. Jones stated he had received several 
letters promising large sums of money as 
soon as the committee had completed its 
arrangements, 

The report was then received : 

Messrs. Drake, Bird, and Ruffy Ridley, were 
then nominated as Treasurers and Trustees; 
A report from the Observation Committee was 
then received, after which Mr. Bezer reported 
on behalf of the Publie Meeting Committee, 
announeing a eonsiderable surplus. Report 
received. Mr. Wheeler moved, Mr. F. Farrah 
seconded: “ That the Observation Committee 
consist of seven members, and they meet onee 
a week for the dispateh of business. Carried 
unanimously. Messrs. Ernest Jones, J. Bezer, 
T. M. Wheeler, Athol Wood, Bligh, Harris 
and Stratton where then elected. Mr. E. 
Jones then moved, and Mr. Athol Wood 
seconded: ‘ That the motion moved by, and 
seconded by them relative to the printing of 
cards of membership for the N.C.A. be taken 
into consideration.” Mr. F. Farrah moved, and 
Mr. Stratton seconded, as an amendment: 
‘That this Council shall not issue cards of 
membership.” A spirited discussion then took 
place in which Messrs, E. Jones, A. Wood, 
Bexer, Wheeler, Clarke and Snaggs, supported 
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the original motion, and Messrs. F. Farrah and 
Stratton supported the amendment. The 
motion was carried, fourteen for the motion, 
and four for the amendment. It was then 
resolved, “ That five hundred cards of mem- 
bership be printed *.” 

On the motion of Mr. Bezer, it was agreed 
that five shillings be expended in advertising 
the aggregate meeting of the Chartists to take 
place at the Finsbury Institution on Sunday, 
April 4th, 1852. The Council then adjourned. 


Epmunp L, CLARKE, See. 
* Slight alterations were made in the wording of 


the card, a fac-simile of which will be given in the 
© Notes,” next week., Ep. Notes. 


Ti._WEST RIDING DELEGATE 
MEETING. 


A West Riding Delegate Meeting was held 
at Bradford ou Sunday the 28th. Delegates 
were present from Huddersfield, Bradford and 
Halifax. After a long discussion, the follow- 
ing resolutions were agreed to :— 

1,—That immediate steps be taken to raise 
a general subscription through tke Riding, for 
the purposeof meeting thecase of Mr. O'Connor, 
and that the committee, for that object, act in 
conjunction with the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council. 

2.—That the committee consist of seven 
persons, three from Halifax and three from 
Bradford, atid one from Queen’shead. 

3.—That C. Shackleton be Secretary, and 
John Moore, of Bradford be Treasurer. 

4,—That the Manchester Council be re- 


quested to call a Convention as soon as a | 
majority of the organised localities are in) 


favor of such a step. 

5.—That the localities in the West Riding 
be requested to use their utmost endeavours to 
liquidate the debt of the Executive Committee. 

6.—That we unite with South Lancashire 
in engaging Mr. Ernest Jones, to lecture in 
the two counties for a short time, and that, in 
order to nieet the expense, 4 a of sixpeuce 
per member be laid, on those ocalities who 
require his services. 

—That iu the fortlicoming electioti the 
Chartist body make the Suffrage their rallying 
cry—it being the opinions of the delegates pre- 
sent, that any measure of reform short of the 
People’s Charter, will fail to politically eman- 
cipate the people of this conntry. 

The accounts having been audited and found 
correct, Christopher Shackleton was agai 
elected W. R. Secretary for twelve months, 

C. SHACKLETON, 
W. R. Secretary. 
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II.—HALIFAX. 


Locarity REPORT.—The weekly meeting 
of the Chartists of this locality was held on 
Sunday the 21st, in the Chartist Room, adjoin- 
ing Nicholl’s Hotel, wheu the following per- 
sous were elected as a Council for the next 
three months ; John Watson ; Isaac Crowther ; 
Isaac Clissett; William Cockroft; David 
Rawcliffe, President; Harrison Holt, Trea- 
surer ; Thomas Wood, Secretary. 

William Cockroft and Isaac Clissett were 
elected delegates to the West Riding Meeting, 
to be held at Bradford on Sunday next. 

Tuomas Woop, Secretary. 
March 24th, 1852. 


THE PEOPLE'S PAPER. 


The committee for the “ People’s Paper,” 
meet every Monday night, at eight o'clock, at 
Nicholl’s Hotel, Broad Street, to receive loans 
and donations and transact other necessary 
business, and earnestly call for the assistance 
and co-operation of all true democrats, to help 
them in establishing an organ that shall be 
a just reflex of the democratic mind of this 
country. Since their last report they have 
received an addition of £6. At their last 
meetiug a resolutiou was passed to deposit the 
mouey in the saving’s bank until such time 
as there is a sufficient sum to carry out the 
project. They earuestly desire other localities 
to use their utmost endeavours to assist iu the 
good work, if it is a little, it strengthens and 
gives confidence. 

Joszrn Bryws, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


IV.—POTTERIES. 


The Chartists of the Potteries have for- 
| warded an answer of approval and support to 

the Manchester Council, relative to the cou- 
ference to be called by that body. 


V.—SOUTH LONDON HALL. 


The sceoud of the public meetings con- 
vened by the Metropolitan Delegate Council 
was held at the above hall, to review the 
policy adopted by the Financial and Parlia- 
mentary Reformers at their late conference, 
aud to reorganise Chartism in London; Mr. 
Blygh, delegate from Greenwich; in the chair. 

The secretary having read letters of apology 
from Sir William Molesworth, Alderman 
Humphery, C. T. D’Eyneourt, W. Williams, 
| M.P's for the boroughs of Lambeth and 
Southwark ; Messrs. Le Bloud aud Nicholls, 

J. M. Bryson moved the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That the individuals composing this 
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meeting, pledge themsclves to use their ut- 
most endeavours to expose the unjust, false, 
and dangerous doctrines put forth by the Par- 
liamentary and Financial Reformers, who, 
under the pretext of advocating for the political 
rights’ and social interests of the people, are 
merely soliciting their aid, to enable the 
manufacturing and profit-mongering interests 
still further to absorb a portion of the wealth 
and influeuce remaining in the hands of the 
landed proprietors ; whereby they will possess 
additional facilities for robbing industry of her 
due reward and with greater security grind 
down the workiug-classes of this country. It 


is therefore the duty of all honest reformers, | 


to obtain for the people, as speedily as possible, 
the ful! political power appertaining to Uni- 
versal Sufirage, Vote by Ballot, Annual Par- 
liaments, No Property Qualification, Payment 
of Members, and Equal Electoral Districts, as 
the surest bulwark for the production of the 
‘rights of labor’ against the invasion of 
capital.” 

Mr. Henry Nicholls moved the following 


amendment: “That this meeting, while it | 
adheres to the principles of the Charter, con- | 


sider that it is the duty of every man to aid 
allpersons in advocating an extension of the 
suffrage.” 

The resolution was carried, with only eight 
dissentients. 

A vote of thanks to the chalrman, and the 
meeting adjourned at a few minutes after 
eleven o'clock. 

J. M. Bryson. 


{This Report did not coine to hand till Friday 
—and contained the speeches made on the 
occasion, which were truly excellent and 
argumentative. It was stated, when the Notes 
were first opened to Chartist Reports, that all 
communications for insertion in the current 
number must come to hand by Thursday 
morning at latest, and the want of space 
would preclude the insertion of specches. ] 
Editor of Notes. 


VI.—GREENWICH AND DEPTFORD. 
March 29, 1852. 

The members of the above locality met on 
Sunday evening, at the Walter's Arms, Church 
Street, Deptford when it was agreed that our 
futuro meetings be held at the house of Mr. 
Floyd, Baker, Church Street, Deptford, every 
Thursday evening: we regret that onr present 
organisation aud finaneial position will not 
admit sending a delegate to the conference, 
but we will do all in vur power to assist the 
said convention about to be held in Man- 
chester. 


Joseru Morgas. | 


| VII-TOWER HAMLETS TOTAL ABSTI- 


NENCE LOCALITY. 
March 29, 1852. 
| The members highly agree with the pro- 
| position passed by the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council, on Sunday March 28th, 1852, for 
the issuing of cards. Mr. Bligh moved, and 
Mr. John Miller seconded, that a public meet- 
| ing be held in the Temperance Hall, 86, Royal 
Mint Street, Tower Hill, on Wednesday, April 
7th, at eight o'clock. 
| Joux Srncpson, 
Secretary. 
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VIJI.—PUDSEY. 


The Chartists of Pudscy have taken up the 
cause of Mr. O’Counor, in good earnest, and 
we have had a good many meetings since I 
received your letter. 

W. MITCHELL, 


IX.——VICTORIA PARK. 
Sunday, March 28, 1852. 


S. Ford in the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and comfirmed : moved 
by L. H. Pelteret : seconded by S. Firdenando. 
‘That W. Vickers be empowered to get the 
address printed, at 8s. per thousand.” Car- 
ried. 

S. Ford brought forward an adjourned mo- 
tion, relative to the Engineers’ strike: moved 
as an amendment by R. Stokes: seconded by 
E. Stokes, *‘ That their locality will guarantee 
the use of the Institution to the Engineers for 
a public meeting.” Carried. 

Moved by R. Stokes: seconded by E. Stokes, 
“ That the rcport of the delegates of the Me- 
tropolitan Delegate Council be received.” 
Carried. 

Moved by E. Stokes: seconded by L...H. 
Pelteret, ‘That it is the opinion of this lo- 
cality that the Metropolitan Delegate Coun- 
cil do issue out Cards of Membersbip, and that 
the profits for the same be given to pay the 
debts of the Chartist Executive.” Carried. 

Moved by E. Stokes: seconded by L. H. 
Pelteret, ‘* That it is the opinion of this lo- 
eality, that all ‘persons taking ont Cards of 
Membership should sit on the Mctropolitan 
Delegate Council, if duly elected.” Carried. 

L. H. PELTERET, See. 
4, Type Street, Green Strect, Bethnal Green. 


P.S.—A members’ meeting takes place every 
Sunday morning at half-past ten o'clock, 
and every Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock. Attend! attend! 
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X.—STALEYBRIDGE. 
March 30, 1852. 
A Tea Party and Ball were held, in the 


Chartist Meeting-room, last Saturday evening. | 


The room was well filled, and the amusements 
of the eveniug were carried ou until a late 
hour, when the party broke up highly de- 
lighted with the evening's amusement. 

On Sunday evening, March 28th,.a public 
meeting was held in the same room, (an- 
nounced by placard), for the purpose of con- 
sidering the position of Mr. O'Connor; Mr. 
S. Hodson presided; the meeting was ad- 
dressed by, Mr. Hjll aud Mr. J. McCartney, 
of Manchester. the close of the meeting 
a subscription was entered into, and persons 
appointed to canvass the town for that pur- 
pose. 
W. Hit, Sec. 
8, Winterbottom’s-houses, 

Crossleech Street, Staleybridge. 


XIL—FINSBURY. 
Mr. Clevedon in the chair. Messrs. Butler 
and Down reported from the Metropolitan 
Delegate Council. 


Mr. Down moved, “ That five hundred tracts 
be purchased for distribution among the 
working-classes,” seconded by Mr. E. Jones. 
Mr. Fenuel moved, “ Thata festival be held 
in the large Hall of the Finsbury Literary 
Institution om Easter Sunday, in commemora- 
tion of the birthday of incorruptible, Maximi- 
lian Robespierre,” seconded by Mr. Butler. 
Mr. Butler moved, “ That the tea take place 
at four o’clock, and the tickets be sixpence 
each,” seconded by Mr. Grant. 

The locality now meet at six, instead of 
nine as formerly. 
E. J. Loomrs. 

Secretary. 


XIL—NEW RADFORD. 


At a meeting of Chartists and non-members 
Mr. Floyd moved, Mr. Foster seconded, ‘ That 
we consider the recent conduct of Mr. J. J. 
Holyoake at the late Reform Conference to be 
detrimental to the best interests of Chartism, 
which was carried with one dissentient. 

S. SAUNDERS, 
Secretary. 


Mivabeau. 


. The early life of Mirabeau pointed him out 
as a person likely to become a singular, if not 
a great character. At the period of his com- 
ing into the world, the immense size of the 
child's head placed the mother in extreme 
danger. He was born with one foot twisted, 
andhis tonguc tied down by the frenum or cord. 
His size and strength were extraordinary, 
and already were two teeth formed in his jaw. 
Shortly after, his father says of him: * I have 
nothing to say about my enormous son, only 
that he beats his nurse, who does not fail to 
return it, and they try which shall strike the 
hardest. They are good heads together.” 
When three years old, he had the conflueut 
small-pox, of a very malignant type. This 
disease, from gross ill-treatment, left hideous 
sears upon his face. The father, writing of 
him to the uncle, afterwards, said: “ Your 
nephew is as ugly as the nephew of Satan.” 
The extraordinary mental faculties of the 
child were soon apparent. He was curious, 
inquisitive, and extraordinarily fond of read- 
ing—and this as early as four years old. His 
father, the marquis, speaks of him, at this 
age, as one who would “make that race of 
pigmies ‘tremble before him, who play the 
great men at court.” The child became au 
indefatigable scribbler, and wrote many things 
greatly beyond his years. At the age of 


seven, he was coufirmed at Brignon, by a car- 
dinal. At the grand supper which followed 
the ceremony, it was explained to the child 
that God could not make contradictions, as, for 
instance, a stick that had but one end. ‘Is 
not a miracle a stick which has but one end ?” 
asked the young sceptic: About this time 
his father writes: “My son, whose body 
grows, whose talkativeness iucreases, and 
whose countenance becomes wonderfully ugly, 
is also as ugly in his inquiries and predilec- 
tions, and a troublesome talker to boot.” His 
mother once reproached him with talking too 
much, and seeking to be thought clever. 
“Mamma!” said he, ‘I think the mind is 
like the hand; be it handsome or ugly, it is 
niade for use, and not for show.” When the 
boy was eleven years old, he gained a prize of 
a hat at running;,when, turning to an old 
man who wore a cap, and putting upon the 
old man’s head his own hat which was still 
good,—‘* Here,” said he, ‘take this ; I have 
not two heads.” At twelve years, his father, 
says of him: “ He has an elevated mind uuder 
the frock of a babe. He is an embryo of a 
bloated bully, who will eat every man alive, 
before he is twelve years old.” Again, he says: 
“ He is a type decply stamped in meanness, 
and absolute baseness, and of that Tough and 
dirty quality of the caterpillar, which cinnot 
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be rubbed off.” “ He is a nothing set off with 
trifles, which will excite the admiration of 
silly gossips, bnt will never be anything bnt 
the fonrth part of a man, if perchance he 
becomes anything.” That a father should 
thus talk of his own child of twelve years of 
age, is exceedingly gross and barbarous, to say 
the least of it. 

His father, after this period, began to treat 
the boy‘ with great harshness and crnelty ; 
notwithstanding which he grew rapidly in 
knowledge, spirit, and strength. He placed 
him under a new master, whom he selected 
for his sternness, and the severity, of his 
punishments, of which the marquis told him 
“not to be sparing.” He was also entered 
to his new master under a naine not his own, 
which the boy felt as a hnmiliation and dis- 
grace. Yet the boy stndied on at a great 
rate—mastering the dead langnages, together 
with English, German, Spanish, and Italian. 
He applied himself passionately to mathe- 
matics, drawing, mnsic, dancing, and all 
yonthful exercises, in which he greatly ex- 
celled. 

The hatred of the father towards the boy 
nevertheless went on steadily increasing, until 
at length he seemed to hate him with a per- 
fect hatred. The fearlessness of the boy’s 
nature nevertheless manifested itself on every 
occasion. Once, it is said, the Prince of Conti, 
surprised at the bold expression of the child’s 
countenonce, said to him—“ What would you 
do if I were to box your ears?” when Mira- 
beau is reported to have answered—“ The qnes- 
tion would have pnzzled me before the invention 
of double-barrelled pistols!” At sixteen, he was 
sent into the army by his father, under a com- 
manding officer celebrated for his harsh and 
cruel discipline. The father wanted to break 
the young man’s spirit. On every slight 
occasion, his father acted the part of the 
tyrant towards him. He got him cast 
into prison, because of his having fallen in 
love with a girl and promised marriage to her, 
The father calls him a “ wretch,” and proposes 
to transport him to the Dutch colonies. He 
is denounced as a “rascal who possesses Satan’s 
power of intrigue, and has the wit of a 
demon ;” again—‘ The wretch wonld foil the 


devil, and has a scoré in his body.” At length | 


the yoting man was liberated from jail, and 
served for a short time with the army in the 
isle of Corsica. When he returned, at the 
age of twenty-one, he commenced to write 
a history of that country, which his cruel 
father even characterises as a “bold and 
Spirited work.” About this time he called 


upon his uncle, who says—‘‘ Though ugly, I | 


found he had not a bad countenance; for 
behind the ravagés made by the smali-pox, hè 
has something intellectual, graceful, and noble. 
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Tf he be not worse than Nero, he is sure to bè 
bettter than Marcus Aurelius.” The father 
in corresponding with the uncle, calls him 
“that back-bone of a wolf:’” the uncle re- 
sponding, addresses him as ‘Count Whirl- 
wind !” 

At twenty-two, he was introduced at the 
French Court. The Princess Elizabeth in- 
quired of him “if he had been inoculated ? 
The court laughed. No! he had not been 
inoculated! he carried within him a virus 
which somewhat later inoculated a whole 
people. 

At twenty-three Mirabeau got married; but 
soon after his father commerced the same 
cruel system of treatment with him as before. 
He got him thrown into a dungeon in the 
castle of If. Here he fell in love with the 
wife of the Marquis de Mounier, and, after 
long stiugglings, and the neglect of His own 
wife, he eloped with her. The fugitives were 
pursued throngh Switzerlaud, Savoy, and 
afterwards reached Holland, where Mirabeau 
supported himself by literary labor. At length 
their retreat was discovered by the inexorable 
Marquis ; and by means of 4 lettre de cachet, 
Mirabeau was arrested and carried back to a 
dungeon in France—the doujon of Vicennes. 
There he lay for a long while; and during 
that time the correspondence occured, with 
which we introduced the subject of this 
paper. 

“ At the age of three years,” says Mirabeau 
himself, “ I preached ; at six, I was a prodigy ; 
at twelve, an object of great hope; at twenty, 
a fireship ; at thirty, 4 political theorist; and 
at forty, I am no more than a good man.” At 
forty, Mirabeau was a gréat man. He was the 
leading man of the Revolution. It was he 
who, silent till then, cried aloud on the 23rd 
of June, 1789, to M. de Breze—“ Go tell your 


| master ’’—' your thaster!” It was the King 


of France who was thus déclared a stranger in 
his own kingdom !. Here was the line drawn 
between the throne and the people. It was 
Revolution which spoke in this cry. No one 
dared to have done it save Mirabeau. It 
belongs only to great men to utter decisive 
words at great crises, 

Mirabeau lived in an epoch of gieat events 
—when society wis heaving with the thtoes 
of the coming earthquake. He was himself a 
type of tle time in which he lived—physically 
ugly and deformed—with great mental powers 
strung into’ activity by reproach, contumely, 
and oppression,—such was Mirabeau, and 
such was the nation of which he was the idel 
and the deity, in 1791. 

During his entire life, no man was more 
completely disowned and rejected of men than 
this same Mirabeau. When he arrived in 
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Paris as a deputy from Aix, to the States- 
General, he excited no oue’s jealousy. Obscure 
and of bad chdracter, men of honor end repu- 
tation took no notice of him: ugly and ill- 
formed, géntlemen of good exterior and 
respectable mien pitied the poor wretch.” His 
nobility, was hid under his black garb ; his 
countenance was concealed by the ugly blurs 
and pits of the small pox. Who would ever 
have dreamt of being jealous of this low 
adventurer, this loosed jail-bird, deformed in 
person and countenance, besides being utterly 
exhausted in resources—whom the little peo- 
ple of Aix had send as their deputy to the 


States-General in a moment of entbusiasm, | 


and of course without at all knowing why? 

Tbis rhan, in truth, was reckoned as nothing. 
He was indeed a cypher who was taken into 
no one’s calculations. 

_ By degrees, however, as the twilight of all 
old things came on, and tbe shadows began 
to darken around the monarch and the con- 
stitution of France, the great men of the 
Revolution became visible to the eye, and 
Mirabeau soon shone out as one of the most 
couspicuous and brilliant among them. 

_ But envy at once set to work to obscure 
the rising star of Mirabeau. Mirabeau spoke, 
and.the world applauded, and ealled him an 
orator. “ An orator indeed !” exclaimed the 
envious around him. ‘An orator must be 
irreproachable in character—M. Miraheau’s 
whole character is a blot! An orator must be 
good-looking —M. Mirabeau is as ugly as sin! 
An orator must have an agreeable voice—M. 
Mirabeau has a harsh, dry,i screeching voice, 
speaking a great deal and saying nothing! An 
must bave the good-will of his audience—M. 
Mirabeau is hated by the whole Assembly!” 
And so, a crowd of little people, greatly con- 
tented with themselves, comfortably concluded 
“« M. Mirabeau is certainly no orator !”” 

And truly enougb, he was “no orator’’ 
according to ordinary rules; he did not follow 
the eustoms of tbe schools, or the examples of 
the formalists. But he was an orator for all 
that—aye, and a great orator too. He was 
an orator by nature and organization, and he 
was made sò by the events of his soul-harrow- 
ing life. He was an orator because he was 
hated, as Cicero had been because he was 
loved. He was an orator because he was 
ugly, as Hortensius because he was beautiful. 
He was an orator because he had suffered— 
because he had failed—because, at the age 
when the heart expands and seeks sympathy 
and intercourse with others, he had been 
repulsed, mocked, humiliated, despised, de- 
famed, hunted, plundered, outlawed, exiled, 
imprisoned, corndemned—because, like the 


people of 1789, of whom he was a type and | assassin.” 


syinbol, he had been held in minority and tu- 
telage long beyond the age of manhood— 
because paternity had been as cruel to him 
as royal fatherhood had been to the people— 
because, like that people, he had been ill 
brought up—beeause, like that people, a bad 
education had caused a vice to grow up from 
the root of every virtue. He was an orator, 
because be was enabled to pour out upon 
society the boiling thoughts and feelings which 
had so long been pent up within his own 
seething brain, or expended on the members 
of his own family, who had given to them a 
being and an impulse. 

Mirabcau was no chamber orator—he was 
not a man to please courts—silken phrases 
were not for him. He had a coarse, harsh, 
indignant voice: but the times of mild speak- 
ing had passed. He almost shrieked; so did 
the people of France. He was the embddi- 
ment of indignant passion, vituperation, and 
reproach—a feelitig alike common to himself 
and the multitude without. Before and after 
and during his speeches in the Assembly, the 
loud applause was mixed up and confused 
with hootings, and laughter, and groanings. 

He was always met by a tempest. He had to 
struggle against the foaming surges that he 
raised. Mirabeau had no rule in his speech: 
he was a man of sudden impulse, of sudden 
illumination, of bold propositions, of original 
and new forms of thonght and expression. 
Fiery, impetuous, and hasty, his whole nature 
seemed in tumultuous conflict while he spoke. 
He tore along, overthrowing, wounding, slay- 
ing, and destroying, ill beard by the Assembly 
he addressed, but spurred on by the gratifi- 
‘cation of his own passions, and the applause 
of tbe people who crowded thetribunes. The 
Assembly might hiss and whistle; but they 
might as well have whistled to the winds— 
Mirabeau still thundered on: and that his 
blows at length told, the prcofs are to be 
found in the monarchy which fell, and the 
republic which subsequently arose upon its 
ruins ! 

During the whole time that Mirabeau 
appeared before the public, was he reviled, in- 
sulted, and abused.. Just asin his youth his 
father had reproached him, as one who. “ pre- 
suming on his own resources, had no more 
nerve than a slug, and no more energy of 

| mind than a bill-sticker;” so did almost all 
the public men of tbe time of Mirabeau com- 
bine to set him down as only a vulgar-minded 
spouter, wuworthy of being listened to by 
| learned and polite men. They compared him 
with Barnave, to his infinite detraction. Once, 
while Mirabeau was speaking, M. de Guillermy 
called out-—“M, Mirabeau is a villain—an 
Another time, a member cricd 
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“This Mirabeau is only a big beggarman !” 


(An old word revived now-adays, it would 
scem!) And when hate conld say no more, 
spite spoke—* Little Mirabeau,” cried a meni- 
ber fromm the right. “Extravagaut” ejacu- 
lated M. Lapoule from thie left. * Worthless 
thing,” muttered Rosbespierre from between 
his teeth. 

The press also attempted to tear him to 
pieces with a strange kiud of fury. A whole 
whirlwind of pamphlets was directed against 
the man. ‘The extreme of both parties in the 
state put him in the same pillory. ‘One writer 
said, * This Mirabeau has got the small-pox 
in his soul.” M. de Lambese proposed to send 
him to the galleys. Marat wrote thus: ‘“ Erect 
eight hundred gallows: hang thereon all trai- 
tors, and at their head the infamous Riquetti 
de Mirabeau!” Mirabeau said of this: “ It 
is only the paragraph of a drunken ian!” 
And yet, this same Mirabeau, who was cha- 
racteriscd as a “ big beggarman,” a “ villain,” 
an ‘assassin ;” who was hooted, groaned, and 
laughed at ; who was deemed fit only for the 
galleys and the scaffold, was shortly after- 
wards deemed the greatest man in his coun- 
try; his. death was looked upon as a great 
national calamity, and the Pantheon was 
founded for the iuterment of his ashes ! 

The result of all which is, that Mirabeau, 
when he spoke, did not speak to the Chamber 
of Deputies, but to the people. His was their 
voice—their echo. Mirabeau was the mirror 
in which the people saw themselves ; he re- 
flected and gave back the thoughts aud feel- 
iugs which agitated society fromm its surface to 
its centre. A people, even though it do uct 
think, has always powerful instincts. It is 
quick to perceive the character of a man. In 
this respect, its visual ray is always straight. | 
It was only because of Mirabeau’s influence 
among the pecple, that he possessed auy intlu- 
ence whatever over the Assembly. His words 
were taken up, and echoed withont, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. What 
mattered to him the laughter and whistling 
and interruption of the “illustrious” men 
around hin? ‘ Wheu this sovereign orator,” 
says Victor Hugo, ‘seized by a sudden | 
thought, mounted the tribune—when this 
man found himself face to face with his people 


—when he was there standing and marching | 
over the envious assembly like the man-God 


; upon the sea, without being swallowed up by 


it—whcn his beaming yet sardonic gaze was 
fixed from the snmmit of the tribune upon the 
mien and the ideas of his time, he had the air 
of a mau measuring the littleness of others by 
the greatness of his own ideas; then there 
was neither calumuy, nor hooting, nor abuse ; 
no matter what his enemies had said or doue 
or laid to his charge, the first breath from his 
mouth hushed the elements beneath hin ; his 
figure became as if inspired, and everything 
else seemed to disappear before the splendor of 
his genius.” 

Mirabeau was a man full of power and 
energy. On the tribune he seemed to have 
quite a colossal appearance. His voice, even 
when he uttered a word from his seat, had a 
formidable sound in it, which echoed through 
the Assembly like the roaring of the lion in a 
menagerie. His hair, when he bent his head, 
was like a horse’s mane. His hands some- 
times seemed as if to knead the marble of the 
tribune. His visage, his attitude, his whole 
person became inflated, and he then seemed 
the very impersonation of nobility and gran- 
deur. 

But Mirabeau was not only great in the 
tribune ; he was also preat upon his own bench. 
The interrupter equalled the orator. He 
often expressed a whole question in a word as 
in a discourse. ‘“ Lafayette has an army,” 
said ho once to M. de Suleau, ‘but I have 
my head.” He once interrupted Robespierre 
with the remark: ‘* This man will go far, for 
he believes all he says.” At auother time he 
said, ‘“ The Court starves the people. Trea- 
son! The people will sell it, the constitution, 
for bread!” Dreadful revolution lies in the 
words. He once defined the Abbé Sieyes as 
“ A metaphysician travelling over a map of 
the world!” On one occasion, the National 
Assembly wished to commence an address to 
the king by this phrase. “The Assembly: 
carries to the feet of your majesty an offer- 
ing,” &e. “ Majesty has no feet,” coldly an- 
swered Mirabeau. At another time the As- 
sembly went a little farther, and said, in an 
address, “‘ That. it was intoxicated with the 
glory of their sovereign.” “ Think you,” asked 


| Mirabeau, “ that the men who make the laws 


are intoxicated ?” 
(To be continued.) 
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Wemocrattc Songs 


TO POPULAR AIRS. 


IV.—THE SONG OF THE FUTURE. 
(dir: “ The Four-leaved Shamrock.”)* 


ie 
The land it is the landlords’; 
The traders’ is the sea; 
The ore the usurer’s coffer fills, 
But what remains for me? 
The engine whirls for masters’ craft, 
The steel shines to defend, 
Withjlabor’s arms, what labor raised, 
For labors’ foe to spend. 
The camp, the pulpit, and the law 
For rich men’s sons are free; 
Their’s, their’s is learning, art and arms; 
But what remains for me? 
The coming hope, the future day, 
When wrong to right shall bow, 
And but a little courage, man! 
To make that future—now! 


The coming hope, the future day, 
When wrong to right shall bow. 
And but a little courage, man! 
To make that fature—now ! 


3. 

They render back, those rich men, 
A pauper’s niggard fee, 

Mayhap a prison, then a grave, 
And think they’re quits with me. 

But not a fend wife’s hcart that breaks, 
A poor man’s child that dies; 

We score not on our hollow cheeks, 
And in our sunken eyes. 

We read it there, whene’er we meet, 
And, as the sum we see, 

Each asks: “the rich have got the earth, 
And what remains for me 2” 

The coming hope, the future day, 
When wrong to right shall bow, 

And but a little courage, man! 

9 To make that future—now ! 


I pay for all their learning, | 4 
I toil for all their ease; 3 

They render back in coin for coin, 
Want, ignorance, discase. 

Toil—toil—and then a checrless home, 
Where hungry passions cross. 

Eternal gain to them that give 
To me eternal loss ! 

The hour of leisure happiness 
The rich alone may see; 

The playful child, the smiling wife— 
But what remains for me? 


We bear the wrong in silence, 
We store it in our brain; 

They think us dull—they think us dead: 
But we shall rise again: 

A trumpet thro’ the lands will ring ; 
A heaving thro’ the mass ; 

A trampling thro’ their palaces, 
Until they break like glass. 

We’ll cease to weep by cherished graves, 
From lonely homes will flee, 

And still as rolls our million-march 
Its watchword brave shall be: 

The coming hope—the future day, 
When wrong to right shall bow, 


* In the “ Four-leaved Shamrock” there are 
three verses in each stanza. I have written four— 
the third being a repetition of the melody of the 


second. Of course, this can occasion no difficulty And but a little courage, inan! 
in the singing. EJ} To make that future—now ! 
— 


Che People’s Paper. 


RESPECTED FRIENDS! They are all gentlemen of considerable pro- 

I am happy to inform you that on Saturday, | perty—so that I can anticipate no difficulty 

the 3rd instant, I entered the names of the | relative to their being accepted—and I am in 

four sureties and cight referecs required when | hopes of being able to issue the first number 

a newspaper is to be started, at Somerset | of “Tue Propre’s Parer,” early in the 
House. ~ month of May. 
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You will see that the subscriptions have 
already exceeded the sum of £59, a noble and 
encouraging response to those who say that 
Chartism is dead, or that calumny sliall beat 
down honesty of purpose. I thank you in the 
name of the great cause dear to us all, and in 
my own. 

At the same time let me point your atten- 
tion to the fact that at least £15 are deficient 
on the Preliminary Fund, without which it is 
really impossible tostart the paper—and, even 
if permitted to devote the £9 surplus to preli- 
minary expenditure, a considerable deficiency 
would still remain—and less than the £50 
will not enable me to meet the exigencies of 
giving the paper its first start. 

Moreover, let me beg of you to continue 
your loans and subscriptions, since your noble 
response to my appeal proves to mc that you 
honor me with a confidence unshaken by the 
calumnies, of not mY foes merely, but the Fors 
OF THE CHARTER, and the tools of the middle- 
class ; and since it is according to the amount 
of money inhand to start that with, the size 
advantages offered you by the paper will be 
regulated, as also its prospect of success. 

‘Above all, I must have money for the Pre- 
liminary Expenditure. If I am to issue the 
paper early in May, I must announce it by 
posters, placards, advertisements, hand-bills, 


&c. The very least that I can do this for, is 
£20. I have but received five, of which up- 
wards of four are already expended in circulars, 
collecting-sheets, prospectuses, and postage, 
as my vouchers will show. To issue the paper 
without due announcement and publicity, 
would be suicidal,—to use part of the £50 
for it, would leave me with not enough to 
start the paper—therefore, with you it rests 
to ensure success by one more spirited effort. 
I may here add, that it has been stated as 
an impossibility that I could start a stamped 
Newspaper for Two PENCE, at the size pro- 
posed, and make it pay. In answer to this, 
I beg to state—that my contract with the 
printer is made, the same with the machinist, 
the same with the paper-merchant, and that 
without even reckoning advertisements or di- 
rect sale, a circulation of nine thousand will 
cover the outlay. And I do say, it is not too 
much, in exciting times like those approaching, 
to expect a sale of 9000 for a newspaper of fair 
size, at so unprecedentedly low price as Two- 
pence! The probability is, the circulation 
would, ere long, attain twice that amount, 
which, with the addition of advertisements, 
(certain with such a circulation), would leave 
a large surplus to be divided as proposed. 
ERNEST JONES. 


Letter to the Chartists, 


Democrats! CHartists ! 

I beg of every man among you, who has 
forethought in his brain, and honesty in his 
heart—to take these lines and read them to 
his brethren. Í 

Week by week! day by day! hour by hour ! 
we are forced to face a new danger. From 
within and from without, it assails us—but 
with God’s help and their own, the people 
shall pilot themselves through all the craft and 
force and temptations of their foes. 

As one engaged in this holy work, I ask you, 
I implore you, read these lines everywhere, 
whenever and wherever you behold the danger 
a gainst which I warn you. 

In the same way in which the middle-class 
have been putting Mr. Thompson forward as 
their battle-horse, whenever they were in a diffi- 
cult situation, making a cat’s-paw of his popu- 
larity, so now, finding themselves foiled there, 
they are making use of Mr. Duncombe. He 
is a complete God-send to them, 

Without saying a word in disparagement of 
Mr. Duncomhe, or in the least underrating 
his past services, I do say this, that it is not 


by Mr. Duncombe, nor by men of his class, 
antecedents, or views, that the tocsin of our 
emancipation is to be sounded, and I warn you 
that the proposition he has just put forth is 
alike one of the most absurd, and one of the 
most injurious to the cause of progress. 

Let me remind you, before enlarging on the 
reasons for this, that when Mr. O’Connor, 
misled by dupes, owing to his mental health 
giving way, was tendering advice to the work- 
ing-classes, such as he formerly would not 
have given, nor would again, were his mental 
vigor restored,—it became the duty of all to 
oppose the policy he advocated when so afflict- 
ed, and before his affliction had become 
apparent to the public;—but few had the 
courage to do so—few had the honesty to 
stand forward to avert the mischief, Some 
who did so, attacked him, instead of trying to 
convince him and the public, that he had made 
a mistake, as the best and greatest may do. 
So I now tell you, that, weakened and worn 
out with failing health, no matter how honest 
his intentions or sincere his belief, Mr. Dun- 
combe is merely a plaything in the hands of 
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others, who use him to do that for the destruc- 
tion of real democracy, which they have 
neither the influence nor the ahility to do 
themselves. 

Let us not forget the services Mr. Duncombe 
has rendered—let us not offend him, or insult 
him—but for God’s sake! let us not permit 
@ man to make fools of us, to drive us 
about like a flock of sheep, to hurry us to 
ruin, merely because he once has done some- 
thing for us, and may mean honestly hy us 
still. 

I tell you, neither he nor any of his school 
of politicians are fit for one moment to be the 
leaders of the people in the great coming time. 
They have no more notion of what is needed 
for such a party, than the child unborn. 

Instead of going onward—instead of having 
learned something, age and infirmity, faintness 
of spirit and subsiding of intellect, ake them 
unlearn much of the little they once had im- 
bibed in the school of democracy. 

Instead of going onward from the rude 
outlines of political organisation to the rich 
fields of social right, these politicians of the 
past century, these ushers in the school heyond 
whose forms the working-classes have long 
grown, actually dwindle down to something 
smaller, and dare to put forth their puny feel- 
ers into the great future, thinking that they 
can grasp a people’s party fit for the ripe 
seasons of 1852 to 1860. 

These constructors of a new “ people’s party,” 
actually offer to construct something less than 
is constructed already—and call that “ going 
onward!” When we are expecting them to 
go beyond the Charter, to point the goal to 
which the Charter is but the starting post, 
they actually propose something less than the 
Charter itself ! 

Working-men! Democrats! Men who 
would build a Fururz on the PRESENT, not a 
Past upon the Future, to you I appeal, not to 
be led aside by this new attempt, and to pre- 
yent others from being ensnared around you! 

Į for one, mean a social as well as a politi- 
cal revolution, however ‘ peaceful” or “ con- 
stitutional ” it may be. I, for one, mean the 
victory of the working-chasses at last—the 
triumph of labor over wealth, of the EMPLOYED 
over the EMPLOYER !—the possession of the 
earth hy the earth’s great primogeniture of all 
mankind, and not a miserahle polity of class- 
government hy an untenahle compromise, that 
no man with*two grains of common-sense or 
common-honesty ought to countenance for a 
single moment. h l 
` Class-government is on the point of falling 
to pieces—and these new moves and compro- 
mise-theories, instead of heing an advance 


towards liberty, are merely a patching up of the | to retire every year. 


old house, enabling it to keep together for a 
few generations longer, and that’s the only 
reason why they are offered for your acceptance 

I am sorry for Mr. Duncomhe, I really erry 
him,—that a man who has done much, and 
who has such a glorious opportunity now, 
should tbrow it all away, and fall back to the 
reaction and the rear ! 

But I believe it is his misfortune, not his 
fault. Men get worn out at last—and heaven 
knows! it’s no wonder. They are unable any 
longer to grapple with the great question, and 
willing still to work and die in harness, they. 
try to drag down the movement—the com- 
panion of their early strength,—to the stan- 
dard of their later weakness ! 

But, however honest or deserving they may 
be, a people’s cause is not to be dwarfed down 
because a leader who once strode erect, after- 
wards politically stoops with age. 

Now friends! what are you asked to adopt 
hy Mr. Duncomhe? A hybrid sort of suffrage, 
with a one year’s residence—The Charter says 
three months. Now the one year’s residence 
will disfranchise the whole floating population 
~——the whole surplus labor—that monopoly 
increases every year, and hurtles to and fro 
from mill to mill, from parish to parish, pre- 
venting it from having the residential right of 
voting. Now, the object of the residential 
test is merely this—to prevent the same man 
voting at two different elections, which may 
take place for neighhoring boroughs in the 
same week, and perhaps on the same day. 
Beyond this there can be no object in the 
residential test, for the wandering worker 
will do more for society than the stationary 
idler, and then three months’ test is sufficient 
to exclude the willing idler among the ranks 
of lahor, or the voluntary beggar. 

Universal suffrage may in itself he a mere 
sham—lI have repeatedly shown that universal 
suffrage don’t necessarily imply the sovereignty 
of the people. Look at France. Without the 
requisite details, as embodied in the Charter, 
universal suffrage may still he the class- 
government of the rich—and here is a man, 
setting up as a leader of the people, who, not 
content with stripping universal suffrage of 
all those adjuncts which can alone make it 
popular sovereignty, actually tells us to go for 
something less than universal suffrage itself! 
and this from him! 

Oh shame! where is thy blush? 

Again—the middle-class find triennial par- 
liaments scouted hy the people—and have 
concocted with Mr. Duncomhe, (whom I am 
willing to believe they: dupe), a plan to thrust 
triennial parliaments down our throats by 
means of a juggle. One third of the house is 
And to smooth the 
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proposition down, the old stale humbng of 
“members not being able to gct into the busi- 
ness habits of the house in one year,” is para- 
ded before us. The qualification for members 
is honesty and cominon-sense—if they pos- 
sess that, they possess everything nceded—if 
they don’t possess it, the sooncr, not one third, 
but ¢hree thirds are turned out of the house, 
the better. 

No! no! sir, that old stale piece of twaddle, 
taken from the euemy’s camp, won’t catch us 
at this time of the day. 

Bot, his third and last proposition is the 
choicest of all: the ballot is nor to be estab- 
lished, but, in individual instances, when de- 
manded, it may be granted. In those cases, 
in which a inan fears persecution, he may de- 
mand to vote secretly—but, where he is bold, 
or where he is Nor threatened with persccutiou 
——he shall vote openly. 

Mr. Duncombe’s intellect must be far gone 
indeed, to put forward such a proposition. As 
though any man would proclaim himself a 
coward. As though any man, who was under 
the lash of persecution, would say in presence 
of the master whose persecution he feared—''] 
wan’t to vote secretly—for I’m afraid vou’ll 
persecute me for my vote, if I don’t.” 

It would just be telling the master, “I 
mean to vote against you,” for, if the man did 
not, why should he fear persecution, or need 
the ballot ? 

Did you ever hear or read a more childish 
proposition than that put forward for your 
acceptance by Mr. Duncombe! Let us respect 
the man for whatever he has done—but let 
him also respect himself Dy not revealing to 
the world in such puerile programmes the 
prostration of his intellect, and the extinction 
of his principles. 

Ask yourselves, brother Chartists! would 
his measure send in the House any others than 
those who fatten on the energies of the work- 
ing-classes? A restricted franchise—triennial 
Parliaments — open voting —no payment of 
members—no really and plainly defined equa- 
lity of constitution—no ballot—(for the sham | 
proposed is much worse than its utter absence) 
—you would have the same set of men—the 
same crushing tyrants, tle same destroyers of 
labor reseated to destroy you. 

Do you think, in such a House you would | 
hear a single whisper of your social rights? 
No! you’d have galvanised a political Dry- 
BONFS to play the hangman to your social | 
happiness. 

Ask yourselves this question also: Would 
not the organisation, time, and money néeded 
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to carry the middle-class abortion which Mr. 
Duncombe has been cajoled into fathering, 
would it not, I say, carry the full-grown char- 
ter into life? The same power would do 
either, for mark! it must be the working- 
classes who do it, and if they can do one 
thing, they can do the other. 

l am happy to inforin vou, that yesterday, 
at an aggregate meeting of Chartists in the 
Chartist Literary Institution in Finsbury, a 
resolution utterly repudiating the proposition 
fathered by Mr. Duncombe, was unanimously 
passed, and Mr. Chinuock, au elector, stated 
that he, and many other electors would with- 
hold all support from a man who allowed him- 
self thus to be led into a treason against the 
cause of democracy and truth. 

Such, we believe, is the unanimous feeling of 
the working-classes — notwithstanding the 
attempt of a miserable paper to hack up this 
act of tergiversation, and to cover the clumsily 
constructed trap. That paper has seized every- 
thing in turn that it thought would help its 
circulation : Financial Reform, till it found the 
people were against it; co-operation, till it 
found the co-operators did not buy a single 
copy; trades-union, till it found the trades- 
union did not raise its sale; then it came back 
to Chartism, but Chartism refused to trust the 
fourfold renegade. Now it tries a last effort 
to crush the Charter and increase its profits, 
by climbing on the shoulders of a once popular 


| man, the last card our enemies are playing oft 


agaiust us. But they will fail again. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that Mr. 
Duncombe should thus at last have clouded 
all his past career. I would not have ex- 
pected it at his liands—but after the attacks 
made on the Charter, the dastardly stabs, the 
backsliding conduct of some of the professedly 
best democrats in our ranks, within the last 
few months, one need not be surprised at 
anything. 

How difficult it is to beat down trickery !— 
destroy it in one shape—it sturts up in another. 
But there is something talismanic in truth, in 
honestly standing hy a real principle: you can 
look down on all the snake-like turns and 
twistings of the parasitic hypocrites that hang 
upon democracy— and see them curl and 
writhe theniselves into nothingness. 

Brothers ! we shall defeat them all; stand 
together yet a little while longer—the times 
are ripening fast—our day is approaching by 
as certain, as sure a conjunction of events, as 
ever an unerring political mathematician was 
privileged to calculate. 

Ernest Jones. 
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I.—THE IRON-TRADES AND THE 
CHARTER. 

The fall of this unfortunate body is pro- 
ceeding with greater speedevery week. What 
a great pity—what a very great pity, that all 
this energy, and time, and money should be 
wasted—utterly wasted, through the folly of 


listening to leaders, who, though possessed of | 


a certain amount of speaking and writing 
talent, are utterly ignorant of the social eco- 
nomy they have to deal with—utterly iucapa- 
ble of doing auything more than get up an 
excitement, and talk about a grcat question, 
without pee how it can be guided to a 
successful issue! without being competent to 
Suggest or take one solitary step that would 
assure a prosperous end; and at whose doors 
lies the grave charge of refusing to hear ad- 
vice when offered to them, at the first starting 
of their ruinous and mistaken movement! 
That refusal was the work of the leaders, not 
of the men, the latter ouly acting to the signals 
given them. 

We were told, when we tried to forewarn 
these deluded and sacrificed men, “ Why don’t 
you wait till they fiud out their mistake?” 
A pretty physician that, who lets the patient 
be ill past remedy, before he tells him what 
medicine he ought to take! But there is one 
other irreparable injury inflicted by letting 
those quack doctors deceive and destroy bodies 
of the working-classes. It is this, that, having 
been deceived by the false physician, they lose 
confidence in the true. Having tasted the 
poisonous medicine, they become prejudiced 
agaiust all mediciues, and refuse to take the 
real restorative. 

But a last effort must now be made to ga- 
ther up and reanimate these distracted and 
scattered elements of proletarian resistance 
and reconstruct them ou a sound and healthy 
basis. 

The iron-trades have sounded one more 
note of distress—they have offercd terms to 
their employers—terms which, indeed, com- 
prise a cession of the whole matter disputed, 
piece-work and over-time—and the haughty 
aristocracy of gold have contemptuously and 
imperiously refused all terms, save and except, 
utter, complete, prostrate, helpless submission, 
and the entire struggle with all its waste, 
agony, loss, and wreck, will result] only in an 
attempt to scat onc mistaken leader, the main- 
spring of their ruin, in the Housc of Com- 
mons. 

This must be prevented—but there is ouly 


; one way: rally the defeated masses in a poli- 
tical organisation—bring them to bear on the 
electoral struggle, not by tagging them to 
the opinions of one man, but by ranging them 

; under the banner of a great cause. Have we 

yet to learn that the battle is not to be fought 

by using the present constituency, by attempt- 
iug here and there to scat a democrat in the 

House—but by creating a new constituency 

altogether, which cannot be done by votes IN 

the House, but by opinion OUTSIDE of it? 

Reform is to be carricd by the non-electors, 

for the electors never will. Have we yet to 

learn that this is not to be achicved by making 
new votes under the existing system of repre- 
sentation, for we can uo more make new votes 
under that and the present social system, 
than we can keep up wages by strikes, or beat 
down imillocrats by co-operation. Here and 
there, perhaps, through some lucky contin- 
gencies, a stray democrat may be seated in 
the Honse—but for one advantage so gained, 

a hundred counter-advantages will be wrested 

from us by the privileged classes. If we gain 

a member one year, we lose two the next. 

Talk of getting the Charter by such means! 

Why, not even Household Suffrage or the 

Ballot alone can be achieved in that way. 

Look at the division list on both—where the 

amount of support grows SMALLER every par- 

liament! rising a little when the parliament 
draws near a close, to fall back, lower than 
ever, when the new one has assembled. 

Talk of taking things by instalments! let 
them show us the instalment we can get! It 
is evident it takes just as much power to carry 
Household Suffrage, or the Ballot, as to get 
| the Charter itself ! 

Not one of them will be got, until the 
people have learned this lesson :—- 

TO LOOK LESS TO PARLIAMENT AND 

MORE TO THEMSELVES. 

It is, certainly, useful, to seat a Chartist in 
the House, wheuevcr and wherever it can be 
done—because it gives a certain amount of 
influence, prestige and power—and it com- 
mands to some extent the publicity of the 
press for our principles—té is an opportunity 
that should never be lost, but to think by such 
means only to gct the Charter, is one of the 
i greatest political absurditics that can be com- 
mitted. 

We must, therefore, look to the great masses 
| for the motive power. What the people want 
done, they must do themselves. A great por- 
tion of the working-classes are Chartists— 
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(will again show themselves as such too, as 
soon as the temporary apathy is past, as soon 
as shamming and trickery are fully exposed) 
—what we now need is to complete the circle 
of Chartism through the various links of the 
industrial body. The agricultural laborer and 
the trades still fail. Unite them to the mass 
already enlightened—and organise them all 
when united—and THEN WE GET THE 
CHARTER. 

The motive for that union is now no longer 
wanting, especially as regards the trades. 
The failure of the engineers must have taught 
them a lesson. The contemptuous treatment 
of Mr. Slaney’s measure in the House of Com- 
mons must have shown them that a NEW 
HOUSE is absolutely requisite for labor's 
rights—and the experience of the past 
fifty years, down to the hour in which we 
write, must convince them that our working- 
class organisation can alone lead to any tangi- 
ble result for good. 

The political element, therefore, is getting 
into the mind of the trades. Chartists! we 
must make use of the opportunity. 

Everywhere—wherever there is an excite- 
ment, any stir of the trades, relative to the 
recent and still pending struggle, call meetings 
—advance the argument we have so often 
urged—add those which your superior judg- 
ment or experience may suggest—head your 
bills with such an appeal as shall attract the 
trades,—bring forward in the heading the 
salient points of their grievances and hopes— 
explain your views to them from the plat- 
form, in a calm, dispassionate and conciliating 
spirit—and, depend upon it, the great union 
of labor’s isolated children will be effected. 

But a few men can not do everything. 

It is not enough to talk of this or write of 
this—wHo witt DO ir? 

Whocver has the heart, the energy, the 
spirit, hasten to the duty. Subscribe for meet- 
ings—summon them—hold them—and leave 
the rest to that invincible guarantee of victory: 
seizing the right idea at the right moment. 


I].—THE “STAR” CONVICTED BY 
ITSELF. 


The Ist leader of the Star, of the 3rd inst. 
has the following :— 

“The Whigs are Whigs, nothing more—— 
If the liberal party are really liberal, they will 
effeet no compromise with them, either at the 
hustings or in parliament. Lel every tub stand 
on its own bottom! and as they can lope for 
no real, substantial help from the Whiys to 
carry a genuine incasure of Reform, let, all 
honest parliamentary reformers abstain from 
assisting the Whigs in any way.” 


Now, if this holds good with regard to 
“« Whigs” and ‘Parliamentary Reformers,” 
it holds just exactly as good with Democrats 
and Middle-class Reformers. We need only 
alter the names in the above paragraph. Thus 
the Middle-class Reformers are Middle- 
elass Reformers and nothing more.—If the 
Chartists are really}Chartists, they will effect 
no compromise with them. Let every tub 
stand on its own bottom. And as they can 
hope for no realfsubstantial help from the mid- 
dle-classes to carry a genuine measure of 
reform, let all honest Parliamentary Reformers 
abstain from assisting the middle-classes in 
any way. 


IlI].—THE CO-OPERATIVE PRESS. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, at Halifax, while discuss- 
ing co-operation, taunted the Chartists with 
having no organ, and not supporting a press. 
The organ of the co-operative movement, the 
“ Christian Socialist,” is long since dead, and 
now its successor, ‘“‘ The Journal of Associa- 
tion ” has announced its death in two weeks. 


IV.—THE TENDER ARISTOCRACY. 

In the windows of the most fashionable 
music-sellers in Regent Street, Bond Street, 
&c., figures a new song, set to music, and 
adorned with an illuminated title-page re- 
presenting a battle between the French and 
English fleets, in the channel, before Dover. 

The chief feature in the picture, is the blow- 
ing upa French man-of-war in the foreground 
and the greater part of the large page is 
covered by the most ghastly representation 
of heads, legs, arms, trunks, and scattered 
fragments of human bodies, in French uni- 
forms, with every contortion of grotesque 
agony in their mangled faces. 

A nice little picture to put before the tender 
daughters of our “old nobility.” A type of 
the class. The descendants of those who de- 
lighted in inflicting every torture and corporel 
anguish on the victim in their feudal donjons, 
still like to look on the picture of what they 
dare not do. 

V.—THE EXECUTIVE. 

It will be seen, as we predicted, that al- 
though the Executive debt is now reduced 
below ten pounds, therejis no talk of a Con- 
vention to which the ‘‘ Executive” at one 
time pledged themselves, as soon as “ the debt 
was paid.” 

The reason is obvious: since the exposure 
in the ‘* Notes” of the trick of “an OPEN 
Convention,” they have no motive for calling 
one—on the contrary, tlicir object is to “let 
the movement die out of itself.” 

But they mistake. They will die out of the 
movement. 
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The Exccutive now in reality consists of 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, Mr. John Arnott, and 
the honest John Grassby. Mr. Linton, being 
in Cumberland, and Hunt seeing, apparently, 
that his policy stauds a bad chance. 

Mr. Le Blond has never taken any part in 
the present Executive—at the Reform Con- 
ference he never said anything slighting of the 
Charter or the Chartists, and has voluntarily 
made a gift of the sum of five pounds, due to 
him for an advance made by him in the capa- 
city of Treasurer. 

We mentiou this, and record onr belief, 
that there is not a more honest or well-mean- 
ing politicianin the whole ranks of the monied- 
classes than Mr. Le Blond, indeed, that it 
would be well if, in those ranks there were 
some others like him, because,while repudiat- 
ing his policy, and disagreeing with his re- 
commendations, we feel bound to render even 
the greatest opponent justice and fair play— 
and because in a recent paragraph in the 
“ Notes” we brought a pointed and deserved 
inculpation against the Paie from which 
we excepted Mr. Grassby—and making that 


exception in favor of the working-man, it 
would be unjust’ not to make it also in favor 
of the middle-class-man where it is so fully 
deserved. 

There is also another reason which prompt 
us to this explanation : it is said “ Mr. Le 
Blond is honest, sincere, and talented. There- 
fore we ought not to repudiate his advice.” 

We fully admit that Mr. Le Blond is all 
that you say—but that is no reason why we 
should let him lead us over a precipice. A 
man may be ruined by a well-meaning and 
ill-judging friend, as completely as by the 
most inveterate foe. If I am to be ruined, 
it makes small odds to me whether I am 
ruined by the mistaken friend, or the craft of 
a foe. Indeed, the friend is most dangerous— 
for, the more honest he is, and the more con- 
fidence you therefore have in him, the more 
prone you are to give way to his councils, and 
the more likely to be undone. ; 

We have to resist the honest but mistaken 
friend as stoutly as the crafty and invcterate 
foe—and the former is by far the harder 
struggle. 


Pabors Griehances, 


I.—KETTERING. 

The principal means of employment in this 
town and neighbourhood are shoe-making and 
silk plush weaving; ‘but as I am not a son of 
Crispin, and consequently not so able as they 
are to dilate upon the wrongs and insults they 
endure, I will confine myself to an exposure 
of the conduct practised by the masters towards 
the men engaged in the latter branch of in- 
dustry, and I commence with stating that 
there are employed in Kettering, Rothwell and 
Desboro’, by the firms of Riley, Walters and 
Thipley about 350 weavers, besides winders, 
warpers, dressers and pickers, and I also as- 
sert, without fear of contradiction, that their 
average earnings do not exceed ten shillngs 
per week, including shop expenses which be- 
side finding our own tools, amounts to wind- 
ing, per week, 6d., shop rent, ditto, 4d., can- 
dies and fire in winter only, 4d. Now, sir, it 
is notorious that since 1842 the wages of these 
poor men have sunk one-third, and the work 
is made far superior for this paltry pittance 
éven than formerly. Nor does the purchaser 
receive the benefit, or have the least idea of the 
system of plunder which exists in the manu- 
facture of the silk hat; but this may not be 
the case any longer, for the columns of the 
press being open to us, we shall embrace the 
opportunity and publish to the world at large 
all further innovations upon our rights as 
workmen, thus adding one more to the çata- 


logue of trades that have protested against thé 
tyranny to which they appear compelled to 
yield under the present system of political in- 
equality. 

It is less than nine months since we had a 
reductiou of two shillings in the pound; but 
it appears some are not yet satisfied, for Mr. 
Walters of Wilson Street, Finsbury, came out 
boldly on the 18th of March, with a declara- 
tion that he should,fin future, pay for colored 
plushes, 19s. instead of £1 1s. 6d., the other 
masters protesting that it was quite low 
enough already. Hence, the present dispute. 
And it was not until he had lost four good 
hands, and found that the men were united 
and determined to resist that Mr. Walters 
came to Kettering, and sent for a deputation 
from the men, assuring them that he was in 
error, and that he wonld pay the same as other 
masters. Thus far this affair is settled, and 
we are not to be further robbed at present. 
Why, sir, the history of this firm for the last, 
twelve years has been a tontinued system of 
reduction, and this sometimes even when trade 
was good. Nor could we ever get a single 
shilling advance from them. All kinds of 
have means been used to bring us down to 
where we are; which cvery one at all ac- 
quainted with the trade would pronounco to 
be (with a few exceptions) a miserable exist- 
ence rather than a living. Itis acknowledged 
that the men are eminently skilful and gene- 
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rally industrious ; it is also past a doubt that 
they are most shamefully requited for their 
toil. Your political eeonomists assert that 
wages rise when there is a demand for labor; 
but here has often been a demand, and none 
of the employers have done so generally; but 
we have lately had one shilling on a particular 
sort of work. The masters have been knowu 
to counsel poor men to be frugal and provident 
to provide for themselves when the season of 
sickness comes by paying into elubs, they are 
also expeeted to appear respectable on a Sun- 
day, and to educate their children. Now, all 
these good things cost money, and without 
wages they cannot do so however willing they 
may be, and there is no help but in yourself, 
working-man, for if you go the magistrate he 
says it would be extremely improper for the 
bench to interfere between the employcrs and 
the employed—their business is to preserve the 
peace, and the parson says, be eontent, for the 
more you suffer here the greater your bliss 
hereafter; and the middle-class says they 
cannot help you, lest they should lose the 
custom of the rich. 

A MIDLANDER. 


PUDSEY—THE WEAVERS. 


Sir,—Every day’s experience proves that the 
employed are at the merey of the empoyers—a 
class whieli cares not if poor lrumanity suffers, 
if they but attain the great objeet of their 
lives—wealth: and who sees but this single 
object before them in their march through life, 
and tread down, without remorse, whatever 
comes between them and that objeet ; whose 
humanity is selfishness, and whose religion is 
the worship of gold: the whole philosophy of 
this school is eoutained in the reply of an em- 
ployer on his being expostulated with, by one 
of his men, on his attempt to reduce their 
wages, “ But, sir,” said the man, “we cannot 
live at the wages we get, let alone the redue- 


tion,” and the cold-blooded reply was, ‘It. 


don’t matter to me if I ean get it done.” 

It has often been said that ‘* The interests 
of the employed and employer are one,” but 
surely with the lights of eommon sense and 
experience burning in their eyes, the working 
classes will see that the reverse is really the 
ease: experience teaches us that the aim of 
the employer is to amass a fortune as quiek as 
possible, no matter if in achieving this, they 
crush the employed out of existence ; but they 
are only the instruments upon whieh the 
“ system” of society plays tlie tune of selfish- 
ness. 

I will attempt to show a little of the work- 
ings of the present system, by what is passing 
around me. 


Pudsey is a large rambling place, with be- 
tween twelve and fourteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. The business, chiefly carried on is the 
making of woollen-eloths, the spinners and 
weavers of which have, to an extensive degree, 
to take their wages in the shape of eoals and 
groceries for their family use, and cloth of 
whieh they have to dispose again to a great 
disadvantage to themselves; the practice is so 
eominon, that it is looked upon as a matter of 
course. 

Within its boundaries there are likewise 
three large worsted-manufactories (Hough- 
side, Bank-house and Staningley and which 
of late have reduced the work-people more 
than onee, especially the last, which reduced 
them fonr several times very lately, the last 
time was last weck, as follows :—weavers four 
pence per piece, combers a farthing per pound, 
and the dressers a farthing per cwt.). Pudsey 
also contributes pretty largely with hands for 
the mills at Laisterdyke, a place about three 
miles off, and here we have had a strike of 
weavers aud wool-combers, of the whole place: 
three weeks before they had reduced the wages 
of weavers, spinners and eombers, and nothing 
was done in the shape of resistanee, although 
this was not the first time of late, but when 
they redueed again, the resistance became ge- 
neral: Lupton’s firm commenced by reducing 
the weayers—when they struck work: a week 
passcd, when the rest of the firms redueed 
likewise. A General Meeting took plaee, when 
the three firms amalgamated, and operations 
were eommeneed in earnest to earry on the 
strike: an appeal was made to the public, and 
the public responded to the appeal. Thus, for 
three weeks were they supported, when ‘blacks’ 
began to ereep in, but mostly from other places; 
great numbers of people assembled to hoot 
these ‘ blacks’ when closing-time of an evening 
eame, a body of poliee was brought to guard 
them from personal injury. Friday evening, 
the 19th of March came, the populace had met, 
as usual, to hoot the ‘blacks,’ when by some 
means or other a row ensued, stones were 
thrown, stieks were used, and the police had 
to seek safety in flight: in the brawl a few 
heads and windows were broken; but this was 
all on the side of the masters’ interest: four 
persons were brought before the magistrates, 
as being most conspicuous in the riot; but the 
magistrates were masters too; aud they knew 
perfectly well how to deal with the prisoners, 
£5 eaeh, or two months to Wakefield Gaol, 
was a trifling matter for them to inflict, but 
at all events this was the penalty; but I must 
get on: Tuesday the 23rd eame, and Lupton’s 
hands eame to a settlement for a part only to 
be reduced; Kershaw and weavers eame to a 
settlement, for half to be reduced instead of all, 
but he, like a brave honorable gentleman and 
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a 
minister as he is, gave it only to a few, and | trade is in a wretched bad condition. 


paid the rest at the reduction when the pay 
day came. 

The other would promise nothing and there- 
fore gave nothing, and this is the fruits of our 
misspent energies, with between twenty or 
thirty victims of the masters, sacrificed at the 
shrine of Mammon, to the rage of their em- 
ployers, cast abroad without work while the 


W. MITCHELL. 
[There we have the old game; the surplus 
beating down the turn-outs—and still more 
linked to the masters by the ill-judged animo-= 
sity fomented between the two bodies of work- 
ing-men. When will working-men see the 
true means to their social emancipation ?] 


Pessons Trom Pistory, 


IV.—TAE GLADIATORS OF ROME, 
(Concluded from No.50, p. 981.) 


Rome was astonished at the defeat—and 
sent Publius Varenus with au imposing force 
against the insurgents. Spartacus, who had 
now, by common consent, the chief command, 
beheld the Roman army advancing in isolated 
detachments. He suddenly, by a forced march, 
fell on one of those under Varenus’ lieutenant, 
Furius, and utterly routed it. Hearing of the 
disaster, Varenus sent another general, Cossi- 
nius, to the support of the fugitives—but 
Spartacus, with the astonishing celerity for 
which he was noted in all his operations, hur- 
ried to engage him while unprepared. He 
nearly caught Cossinius while in the baths, at 
Salene, seized his baggage, stormed his camp, 
and killed his troops, the general himself fall- 
ing in the engagement. He then fell on Va- 
renus and the main army, beat it in several 
battles, and captured the lictors and the very 
horse of the general. 

Spartacus now marched his army towards 
the Alps, his design being to lead them back 
to Thrace, and restore them there to their 
native land and their original liberty. A wise 
and a noble resolve, for he well knew that in 
the long run, his gladiators and insurgent 
peasants could not successfully resist the power 
of the Roman empire, as soon as it began to 
concentrate. His resolve was equally mag- 
nanimous and wise—for among the free bar- 
barians, he would be but a simple citizen, no 
greater than the rest. In Italy he might rise’ 
to the power of a prince. 

But this did not suit the views of the other 
leaders. They represented to the elated gla- 
diators that they might conquer Rome, and 
avenge in her streets the wrongs she had in- 
flicted upon Thrace and Gaul. They proba- 
bly thought in their short-sighted exultation, 
that, as they had conquered great armies, so 
they might continue to conquer, and, ignorant 
as they were, might not be able to appreciate 
the vast resources of the Roman empire. 

Moreover, they were jealous of Spartacus’ 


popularity and power—if they thwarted his 
plans, they would obtain the leadership—they 
preferred the luxury of Italy to the cold seve- 
rity of Thrace, and a selfish culpable ambition 
caused them to oppose the plan of their great 
leader. They had the passions of the army 
with them. They flattered its prejudices, they 
represented that it was cowardly to fly from 
the battle in the moment of victory, that Rome 
was at their feet—that the vengeance of cen- 
turies was ready for their grasp—and they 
hinted, not obscurely, that Spartacus had been 
bribed by Roman gold to conduct the storm 
harmlessly past the walls of the great and 
helpless metropolis of the world. 

Vast numbers rallied around the seditious 
leaders—but a portion remained true to Spar- 
tacus—and with these he still held onward 
towards the Alps—whose glassy pinnacles rosé 
far north, portals of liberty and home. Ashe 
drew nearer towards the long desired goal, 
Spartacus was known to pace the camp of 
evenings, seeing the rosy sunlight tinge the 
distant glaciers, and breathing with wild de- 
light the pure air of Germany coming down 
from those glittering crystals through the hot 
atmosphere that brooded over the wide plains 
of tyrant-trodden Italy. But the numbers of 
Spartacus grew more few, the further north 
he reached—as the thousand allurements on 
the road, and the persuasions of the false ad- 
visers, kept thinning his ranks. Meanwhile 
the seceders, who now formed the large ma~ 
jority, threatened the imperial city, laid waste 
the country, and spread dismay and desolation 
on all hands. 


ts Rome now fought for life! Enormous as 
were her armies, invincible as were her legions, 
her very existence seemed in danger from a 
war, commenced by seventy-five unarmed men 
in the very stronghold of her wealth and splen- 
dour. Enormous forces and great generals 
she possessed—but Pompey was in Spain with 
his legions, Lucullus was in ‘Thrace. AH the 
villas and palaces of her nobles throughout 
Italy were at the mercy of a remorseless 
avenger—all her provincial cities in the penin- 
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sula, might he laid in ashes—wealth tremhled 
for the spoil of centuries, and though the capi- 
tal would stand a siege—though ere the walls 
could be stormed, Pompey and Lucullus might 
appear before them with their recalled armies, 
the enervated nohles trembled at what the 
chances of war might subject them to, and at 
what the astonishing valor of the insurgents 
might,achieve if once brought before the walls 
of the metropolis, and within sight of the 
grandest prize that ever yet had wooed a con- 
queror, 

The Senate, therefore, thought the danger 
great enough to send forth a consular army, 
and accordingly, a vast force, under the con- 
suls Gellius and Lentulus in person, were 
launched against the gladiators. 

In vain Spartacus warned his rivals of the 
impending danger—in vain he implored a 
union of all their forces, the headstrong party 
of Germans who had separated, seconded the 
ambition of their leader, who aspired to beat 
the consuls without having to share the laurels 
with another. The consequence was that they 
were attacked and utterly destroyed by Gellius. 
This was a heavy blow to the insurgents ; the 
first defeat took from them moral courage, and 
the loss in numbers was crippling to their en- 
terprise. 

The other consul, Lentulus, now swept down 
with enormous forces, and tried to envelope 
Spartacus ; but he was completely beaten by 
the heroic Thracian, and escaped with diffi- 
culty. 

This defeat hy Gellius had brought the sur- 
vivors to reason—this victory over Lentulus 
renewed their confidence in Spartacus, and 
they consented to accompany the latter to- 
wards the Alps. On his way he was inter- 
cepted by Cassius, who commanded on the Po 
with 10,000 men. But Cassius was completely 
touted, and, himself, escaped with difficulty. 

The Senate now superseded the consuls, 
and gave the command to the celebrated Cras- 
sus, the rictest man in Rome. The majority 
of the nobility flocked to his camp, to fight 
under his hanner. It had become a war be- 
tween the rich and poor. 

Crassus took post in the Picene to intercept 
Spartacus, and sent his lieutenant, Mummins, 
to harass the gladiator’s march, but on no ac- 
count to risk a pitched battle. The object of 
Spartacus was to lure Mummius into action. 
He, therefore, presented an apparently care- 
less flank to the view of the Roman general, 
who fell into the snare, and ranged his troops 
for battle. 

The fate of the insurgents depended, for the 
time, on the result. A terrible engagement 
ensucd—but Mummius was so completcly 
beaten, that his troops threw down their arms, 
after an immense slaughter, and fled for life. 
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The indignant Crassus decimated the fugitiv® 
soldiers, and bore down to meet the gladia” 
tors. 

The loss of the latter had been so great in 
the action, the power of Crassus was so large, 
and the armies-of Lucullus were on their way 
into northern Italy from France, those of 
Pompey from Spain, that Spartacus at once 
felt convinced the plan of petetrating to the 
Alps had passed. The delay occasioned by 
the secession of the other leaders with their 
bands, had given Rome the time to concen- 
trate her force. Spartacus, therefore, turned 
back through Lucania towards the sea—having 
conceived another plan, so masterly, that, had 
he becn enahled to carry out his intentions, he 
might have changed the face of the ancient 
world. 

The slaves in Sicily had revolted under one 
of their order, Eunus, and the servile war thus 
kindled had been smothered only nineteen 
years before. Spartacus thought, if he could 
reach the island with the 2,000 men, the only 
remnants of his gallant host that war, victory, 
and desertion, had left around his banner, he 
might relight the smouldering embers of the 
struggle, and, probably, among the mountain- 
holds of the volcanic island, make such a 
stand, as would sound the tocsin of liberation 
to the world that Rome had enslaved, and 
shake the imperial despotism to its hase. 

The immediate execution of his plan seemed 
the more feasihle, hecause there were great 
numbers of Cilician pirate vessels at that time 
in the harbour. With these he contracted to 
take him and his companions into Sicily, pay- 
ing them a large sum of money for the pur- 
pose. But, no sooner had the pirates received 
the stipulated price, than they sailed away, 
leaving the deceived insurgents disappointed 
and indignant on the beach. 

The gladiators now kept retiring southward 
fighting their way through the straggling par- 
tics of the enemy, and avoiding an engage- 
ment with the vast pursuing masses under the 
command of Crassus. His object still was to 
get as near to Sicily as possible, trusting to 
some means arising for conveyance to the 
neighbouring island. 

ln this way he reached Rhegium, one of the 
southernmost peninsulas of Italy. Here he 
entrenched himself, determined to resist to the 
last. Soon he beheld the imposing masses of 
Crassus coming on from the north, and deploy- 
ing like a living barrier across the isthmus 
from shore to shore. To make the fatc of the 
little hand more sure, the Roman nohle, not 
content with his enormous preponderance of 
power, dug a ditch across the peninsula, 300 
furlongs in extent, 15 feet wide, and 15 deep, 
and above it, from sea to sea, a wall very 
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strong and high, garnished by his chosen | 


soldiery. 

The food in the little peninsula of Rhegium 
was soon exhausted—scarce a boat was in 
possession of the gladiators—not a friendly 
ship was seen upon the ocean. 

The isthmus was a prison, barricaded by 
stone, and steel, and fire, and imperial Rome 
camé rolling against the gate. Crassus could 
not conceal his exultation. The gladiators 
were reduced to almost the last extremity of 
starvation. Their numbers had been largely 
recruited on their southward march, but that 
very fact served to increase their weakness, for 
it accelerated the ravages and hopelessness of 
hunger. 

Despair was in every heart. None spoke 
of suhmission, for all knew no mercy was to 
be expected at the hands of Rome, sure of 
their destruction without compromise or 
treason. 

The genius of Spartacus now hewed out the 
pathway of deliverance. 

It was a snowy and stormy night of winter 
(unusually inclement and severe for southern 
Italy,) the waves rolled in hoarse thunder 
against the promontories, and the wind 
whistled over the rocks, drowning the sounds 
of either camp, while intense darkness brooded 
over the scene. Spartacus suddenly called his 
men silently and secretly to arms, told the 
front ranks to load themselves with wood and 
earth, and to march against the trench. They 
came umperceived—in a short space of time 
a part of the trench was filled, and, unper- 
ceived, Spartacus had actually threaded the 
Roman lines and gained the open country, 
before Crassus had the slightest intimation of 
his movement. 

Crassus was panic-stricken. Despite his 
immense numerical superiority and his skil- 
fully constructed lines, the road to Rome lay 
open! And Rome was almost utterly defence- 
less—for all her disposable force was either in 
the provinces, or had been hurled under Cras- 
sus against Rhegium. Pompey and Lucullus 
were on their way—but ere they could reach 
the capital, Spartacus might be camping in its 
centre; Crassus might follow, but before he 
could overtake the light-armed gladiators, the 
Capitol tnight be in ashes, and the conqueror, 
with the archives, the treasures, and the Se- 
nate as his spoil and his prisoners, might dic- 
tate honorable terms to the surrounding 
forces. That Rome might this time fall sud- 
denly, was feasible to suppose, because an 
enemy’s presence before it was utterly unex- 
pected, and it would probably be surprised 
before placed in a position’of defence. 

Spartacus, therefore, urged forced marches 
upon Rome. But once more dissension arose 


among the gladiators. They desired to com- 
pensate themselves in the rich country for 
their privations in the peninsula—they shunned 
the long march, they looked on the attempt 
as hopeless—as too bold, (though in its bold- 
ness rested its only chance of success),—and 
preferred a desultory warfare in the south, 
with a fresh attempt to raise the plundered 
peasantry. A large body accordingly once 
more seceded from Spartacus, and encamped 
on the Lucanian lake. Crassus exulted. He 
saw at a glance that the gladiators had lost 
their opportunity, fell on the seceders with 
all his force, and would have destroyed them, 
had not Spartacus with noble-minded, self- 
sacrificing generosity, turned back and came 
up to their rescue. Crassus was driven off, 
despite his numbers. 

The force of Spartacus kept once more 
rapidly increasing—and again he strove to 
hurl it asrapidly on Rome. But Crassus, who 
had received tidings that the advent of Pom- 
pey and Lucullus was to be expected soon, 
jealous of these generals, resolved on finishing 
the war before they could come to share in 
the glory. He therefore detcrmined to attack 
the fool-hardy band who had revolted first, 
under their two leaders Castus and Cannicus. 
He sent 6000 men to seize a hill secretly, 
that commanded their position. They marched 
in the night, and covered their helmets and 
arms with dark cloth, to prevent their glim- 
mering in the moonlight. But two women 
were sacrificing hefore the tent of Spartacus, 
who kept with the force that had remained 
true to him at no great distance in order to 
save the mutineers, if possible, from the effects 
of their own folly. These women, whose 
senses were sharpened by anxiety, discovered 
the approach of the enemy and gave the alarm. 
The troops of Spartacus were soon under arms, 
and not one of the assailants would have 
escaped alive, had not Crassus come up with 
his entire army. A terrible battle ensued— 
the insurgents were defeated—12,300 of them 
were killed, and only two were wounded in 
the back! The folly of the revolters had 
forced Spartacus into this action and defeat. 

Spartacus now retired to the mountain of 
Petelia, to rest his shattered force. Quintus, 
Crassus’s officer, and Scropha, the questor, 
pursued him. Spartacus suddenly faced about, 
and routed the Romans, who fled in a dastardly 
manner, being scarcely able to carry off their 
questor, who was wounded. 

This success ruined Spartacus; for again 
his troops were so elated, that they would no 
longer obey the wisdom of their leader, but 
surrounded him sword in hand, and forced 
him to lead them back into Lucania to face 
Crassus. This was just what the latter 
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wanted, for Pompey, was coming up fast to 
rob him of his laurels. 

The sole effort of Spartacus was now to 
avoid a general action, which, with troops as 
irregular, intemperate and undisciplined as 
his present levies, would, he was aware, prove 
fatal. His intention was to prolong the war, 
and thus spread the insurrection, trusting to 
the inspirations of his genius to surmount the 
difficulties of his situation. 

But one day Crassus had ordered his soldiers 
to dig a trench. A party of gladiators attacked 
them contrary to orders, whileat work. In vain 
Spartacus tried to stop them. Numbers kept 


coming up continually from both sides—auntil | 


Spartacus, seeing no way of longer avoiding 
the battle, brought out his whole army. 

When his friends brought him his favorite 
horse, he drew his sword and killed it, saying 
“If I prove victorious this day, I shall have 
horses at command. If I am defeated, I 
shall have no need of this.” 

His aim throughout the fight was to find 
Crassus, and he forced his way through show- 
ers of darts and heaps of the slain in search 
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of his great enemy. But the rich slave- 
trainer*, was too well guarded by his satellites. 
Spartacus, with his own hand killed two 
centurions who ventured to engage him, but 
he could not reach his object. 

At last, looking back—he found himself 
alone. All those that seconded him, had fled. 
But, alone, he still stood his ground, and died 
like a hero, fighting to the last. 

Crassus, also, exposed his person bravely— 
and Pompey, coming up with his army, just 
as the battle was closing, killed all the fugi- 
tives, and won the laurels of the victory, to 


| the great disgust and anger of his rival. 


Thus ended the gladiators’ war—in which 
seventy-five men, led by one master-mind, 
set a power in motion that nearly subverted 
Rome, and might have done so, had not mean, 
small, jealous hearts crippled the energies, 
and frustrated the genius of the great pre- 
siding spirit,—a lesson for the people. 


* Crassus had made his fortune by training slaves 
and selling them. 


Ativabeau, 


If we would summarily sketch the character 
of Mirabeau, we would say that he was a pure 
revolutionist, —a man expressly formed for 
revolutionary times. He was adapted to take 
the lead in the great social outbreak of his 
day; he was just such a man as was fitted 
for the state of France at the end of the last 
century. He would have been of little use 
before his time; he would have been of none 
after it. His fathcr, who never could com- 
prehend him, though he gave him birth; ‘once 
said of him, ‘‘ This man is neither the end nor 
the beginning of a man.” And for a good 
reason: “this man” was the end of one era 
of society and the commencement of another. 
He was no builder, no reformer; but purely 
a destroyer. His ain was at the entire struc- 
ture of society: it was not to found a republic, 
but to effect a revolution. He consummated 
the work which Voltaire and others had com- 
menced. The labors of thesc men were di- 
rected to the same end—to destroy old things 
and prepare the way for new. The one la- 
bored for nearly half a century; the other 
appeared on the scene only for a few years. 
Voltaire wrote almost during as many years as 
Mirabeau spoke days. Yet Mirabeau was no 
less effective as a destroyer than Voltaire. 
Each attacked society after his own manner. 
Voltaire decomposed; Mirabeau crushed. After 
Voltaire, society seemed in a state of solution ; 
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after Mirabeau, ground to powder. Voltaire 
oo ar like an acid; Mirabeau like a giant’s 
club. 

Yet it is not improbable that Mirabeau was 
in a great measure ignorant of the revolution 
which he was unchaining, and of the powers, 
for good or for evil, which he was letting 
loose. Nay, it is even said that Mirabean was 
prepared to sell the people over to the crown, 
and that documents wcre found in his house, 
after his death, to this effect. It matters not 
whether that be true or not. Certain it is 
that he did more to raise the storm, at the 
same time that he held it in check, than any 
other man of the time. He held compressed 
under his own feet all the diverging (forces 
which he had reserved to work out the ruin 
he had commenced. No sooner was he dead, 
than all the pent-up powers of anarchy broke 
loose. But even had he lived, sooner or later 
the revolutionary explosion would have taken 
place, and cast afar off even Mirabeau himself, 
giant though he was. 

It is observed by Victor Hugo, in the course 
of his splendid “Essay on the Character of 
Mirabcau,” that “the party of the future 
may always be divided into two classes: the 
men of revolution andthe men of progress. 
They arc the men of revolution who tear up 
the old political soil, dig the furrows and sow 
the seed; but their time is short. To the 
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men of progress belongs the slow and labo- ! 
rious cultivation of principles, the study of 
the seasons propitious for engrafting such 
and such ideas, the patient labor from day to 
day, the rearing of the young plant, the 
manure of the soil, the harvest for all. These 
must labor alike under sunshine and under 
rain, in the public field, clearing away the 
rubbish from the ruinous places, digging up 
the stumps of former growth, and uprooting 
the dead fibres of the old regimes, weeding out 
abuses, those vile herbs which so readily and 
so quickly project themselves into all the cre- 
vices of the soil. Theirs must be the sharp 
eye, the sure foot, and tbe steady hand.” We 
now need the aid of the men of progress. | 
Mirabeau was a great man of revolution: we | 
must have another as great or greater than he, 
in the new field opening up before us. We 
shall soon see whether he appear or not. 
Surely, Providence will not refuse to us the | 


great man of moral and socii! progress just as 
it has not refused the great mau of revolution. 
The French Revolution begun in 1793 is still 
proceeding. It has opened up to all social 
reforms an immense book, a kind of great 
testament. Many have been the hands that 
have held the pen and inscribed their names 
therein. It is still open, and the writing is 
going ou at this moment. Napoleon, Charles 
the Tenth, Louis Philippe, have attempted to 
graft monarchy in some of its shapes ou the 
vigorous trunk of the Revolution, and have 
each signally failed. At the present moment 
a dictatorship rules in Paris with trembling 
heart, but outward boldness, the momentarily 
defeated but not conquered myriads who hold 
fast the faith in a better political and social 
future. The consummation may be distant, 
but it is not doubtful. What the uncle could 
not do, the nephew will fail to accomplish. 
France is governed not by men but ideas. 


Che Chartist Atobement. 


I.—NOTTINGHAM. 

Our readers will recollect that some time 
since the wretched state of democracy in 
Nottingham was alluded to in the “ Notes.” 

The condition of this town deserves special 


but a nominal existence, with secretaries who 
do not write, aud members who neither pay 
nor meet. 

But Chartism has been snperseded by 
religion, and the working-classes are engrossed 


mention as a warning to others, and as an |in disputes on theological matters!- Was 


illustration of what the running after ra 
measures and middle-class reform reduces z 


place to. 

When the Financial Reformers were in | 
Nottingham, so complete was the dis-organi- | 
sation and apathy caused by tbe advice of 
“taking instalments,” “steps in the right 
direction,” &c., that when Mr. James Sweet, 
the gallant and well-known leader of many a 
brave campaign in Nottingham in the “good 
oldtimes,” moved an amendment in favor ofthe 
Charter, not one of the professing Chartists of | 
this corrupt and fallen place would second it. 

Many of the Nottingham ‘‘ Chartists,” 
(what an abuse of the name!) have at least 
been consistent enough since, to praise, vindi- 
cate, and applaud Lord Jolin Russell’s measure 
as “a step in the right direction.” Of course 
they would! Those who support Walmsley 
as a stepper in the rigbt direction, to be con- 
sistent must support Lord John Russell, too. 
And those who support Russell and Walmsley, 
to be consistent, must support Walpole with 
his militia suffrage too! That’s what expe- 
diency and swerving from principle leads to. 

The result of this dereliction of common 
sense and political honesty is apparentfin these 
localities, which hardly ever meet—and have 


there ever a more pitiable spectacle, than to 
find working-men, starving and suffering as 
these are, wasting the time and energy they 
might employ in raising themselves and glad- 
dening their families, in abstruse theories 
about spiritualism and materialism. Why, one 
grain of Chartism would do them more good 
than all the “spiritualism” and ‘ materialism ” 
of all tbe schools the world has ever seen. 

But worse than this is at work in Notting- 
ham. There is a system of profit-mongering 
raging among the men, which is as bad, if not 
worse, than all the legalised robberies imagi- 
nable. Money-clubs are held at ale-houses in 
all quarters. Thus, a thirty-shilling club is 
started by thirty members. They ‘sell out” 
—the highest bidder being the purchaser, per- 
haps for thirty-shillings. The man has to pay 
five shillings, besides “fines” for neglect of 
payment, and three pence every club-(week)-= 
night for all. Here again, we see the poorest, 
the most needy, charged by a lot of money- 
grubbers for his poverty. 

Such is the state to which Nottingham has 
fallen. “ Theology,” gambling and pot-houses ! 
It has seldom been our task to record a more 
degrading instance of a fall for a once high 
and spirited democratic town. 
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There are still, doubtlessly, many good and 
true men in Nottingham. May these remarks 
spur them on to take the cause in their hands, 
and save the honor of the town. Will not 
James Sweet take the field once more ? 


Il-—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 


The Council met as usual at the Finsbury 
Institution , Ray Street, Clerkenwell, on Sun- 
day, April 4th 1852. Mr. Farrah in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting having 
heen confirmed, Mr. E. Jones reported on be- 
half of the O’Connor committee, he had seen 
Mr. Ruffey who refused to accept any office; 
he then read letters from Messrs. Drake and 
Sewell expressing their willingness to accept 
the offices of Trustee and Treasurer; likewise 
he recommended, as one Trustee was resident 
in Dublin, that Mr. Stright be added to the 
number, and stated that Mr. Stright, on his 
personal application, had consented. On the 
motion of Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Stright was 
nominated as an additional Trustee, and Mr. 
E. Jones then moved the following as the 
Address and Financial rules for the committee : 

Fellow Countrymen!—We are happy to 
inform you that the following gentlemen, 
nominated by the unanimous vote of this 
Council, have consented to act as Trustees, 
‘Treausurer, and general Secretary. 

TrusTEEs :—Patrick O’Higgins, Dublin, 
Simon Stright, 20, Lisson Street, New Road, 
London ; William Drake, 257, Whitechapel 
Road, London. 

TREASURER:—John Sewell, 9, Penton 
Place, Surrey Zoological Gardens, London. 

Gen. SEcRETARY:—T. M. Wheeler, 4, 
West Street, Soho. 

The only nominations made by the country, 
were the same as those originally made by 
this Council, Messrs. Patrick O’Higgins, Dun- 
combe and Wakley. As the two latter have 
declined acting, their nomination falls to the 


ground—and Messrs. O'Higgins, Stright and | 


Drake as Trustees, Mr. John Sewell as Trea- 
surer, and Mr. T. M. Wheeler as general 
Secretary, are submitted for your approval. 
As one of the Trustees is resident in Dublin, 
it has been deemed advisable to increase the 
number of these officers to three as above. 

All the gentlemen named are long and well 
known in the democratic cause, and the 
Trustees and Treasurer are all men of large 
property, from which they have not scrupled 
to devote a considerable share in furthcrance 
of democracy and truth. 

All those who are really friends of Mr. 
O'Connor, are now requested to forward their 


subscriptions without loss of time to the gene- 
ral Secretary, Mr. Wheeler, if in Post Office 
orders, payable to Mr. Sewell, at the chief 
office, London. 

As soon as sufficient funds are in hand, 
collecting-sheets and programmes will be 
issued to all who may express a desire to aid 
in this good cause, by communicating with 
the general Secretary, Mr. Wheeler. A com- 
mittee so constituted, and Treasurers and 
Trustees, consisting of such men, cannot we 
fee] convinced, fail in enlisting the full confi- 
dence and support of the public. 

FINANCIAL RULES oF THE COMMITTEE. 

1.—Monies to be sent to the general Secre- 
tary, if in Post Office Orders, payable at the 
Chief Office, London, to the Treasurer, Mr. 
John Sewell. The General Secretary, to pay 
weekly the money’s received by him, to the 
General Treasurer, whose receipt he;shall 
take and produce to the committee. 

3.—The Secretary to retain one pound in 
hand for current expenses. 

4,.—The General Treasurer to pay all money’s 
over £20, (which he is authorised to retain in 
hand), to the Trustees, and not to pay away 
any money, unless the order be signed by at 
least two of the Tiustees, and countersigned 
by the General Secretary. 

5:—The Trustees to pay all monies (as 
soon as the sum in. hand shall reach £50), 
into a bank to be selected by them, in trust 
for the purposes named in the original pro- 
gramme of this committee. 

6.—No money’s to be taken out of the 
Bank, unless the order be signed by all three 
of the Trustees, and countersigned by the 
Treasurer. 

The address and rules were unanimously 
adopted. 

The Council then adjourned to attend the 
monthly aggregate meeting of the Chartists of 
London. Mr. Farrah was called to the chair. 
After a few preliminary observations from the 
chairman, Mr. Athol Wood moved the follow- 
ing resolution. “That in order to realise 
such an influential movement of the industrial 
classes of this country as shall enforce upon 
the government the necessity for recognising 
and acceding to their just claims, it is first 
necessary to create a truly democratic mind, 
and thereby an'efficiently organized democratic 
party, towards which the N.C.A. formed for 
the purpose of insuring the legitimate enact- 
ment of the document entitled the People’s 
Charter—offers every facility ; we hereby 
solemnly pledge ourselves to uphold that 
association in name and detail, and use our 
utmost exertions to realise the objects for 
which it was foriginated.” Messr E. Jones, 
Finlen and geveral other speakers most enera 
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getieally supported the motion which was 
was carried unanimously. 
Epmunp L., CLARKE, Sec. 


TIL—LONDON. 


At an aggregate meeting of the London 
Chartists, held at the Finsbury Institution, on 
Sunday, March 4th. Mr. Farrah in the chair. 
The following resolution was unanimously 
carried : 

“This meeting, having seen the proposition 
for a People’s Party put forward by Mr. T. S. 
Duncombe, to the Bristol Chartista, believes 
that there exists no necessity for creating such 
a party, one being already in existence, the 
National Charter Association, which has been 
established sixteen years. This meeting can 
trace no fault either in the principle or details 
of the Charter, and believes the present plan 
of Chartist organization one of the most 
effective that ean be adopted for carrying ont 
the principles it advocates. This meeting is 
further of opinion that the duty of every real 
demoerat is, not to weaken the popular party 
by trying to create a new movement, but to 
strengthen it by lending his best aid to the 
old. It would therefore sineerely advise Mr. 
Duncombe not to injure the reputation he has 
won by seceding from the straight path of 
principle in the eleventh hour, and solemnly 
warn all true democrats, not to be eaught in 
the new pitfall prepared to cateh the re- 
awakening strength of democracy.’ 


IV.—PLYMOUTH. 
Mareh 1852. 


At a meeting of as many of the democrats 
as we could get together ou Sunday evening 
last, it was resolved: ‘‘ That under our 
embarassed eircumstanees we could not re- 
commend the holding of a Conference, but 
would rather see the debts paid off and for 
that purpose we send five shillings, and five 
shillings for Mr. O’Connor. 

J. Rocers, See. 


V.— BERMONDSEY. 


On Monday evening the 5th instant, Ernest 
Jones commenced the first of another course 
of lectures in the Paragon Chapel. Twenty 
three members were enrolled at the elose of 
the leeture, the eards used being those issued 
by the Metropolitan Deiegate Council. 
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VI.—HUDDERSFIELD. 


The Chartists of Huddersfield have respon- 
ded to the calling of the Manchester Council, 
for a Convention and pledged themselves to 
send a delegate. 


VIL—CITY LOCALITY. 


At a meeting of the locality on Mareh 25th, 
and April 3rd, 1852. Mr. Leno in the ehair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and eohfirmed. The report from the 
Metropolitan Delegate Couneil was received, 
and the auditors that were elected, stated 
that they had examined the books and that 
they were correct, the sum of 6s. 8d. was in 
the hands of the Treasurer. The report was 
theu received and the officers time of serving: 
having expired the following were elected as 
officers for the ensuing quarter: Mr. Hampden 
as Treasurer, Mr. F. Farrah as corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. Moring as finaneial Secretary. 
Messrs. F. Farrah and Washington were elected 
as delegates to the Metropolitan Delegate 
Council. Moved and carried: ‘‘That 4s. be 
sent from the funds of this locality to the 
Executive.” Several persons having subscribed 
the further sum of 3s. 9d. it was moved: 
“That that be sent up along with the 4s.” 
so that it made a total of 7s. 9d. It was 
moved, seconded and carried. “That this 
locality take two dozen cards of the Metro- 
politan Delegate Council.” 

E. FARRAH, Cor. Sec. 

The loeality meets every Saturday evening 
at the above house. 


VIII.—VICTORIA PARK. 


R. Stokes in the chair. Minutes of las} 
meeting read and confirmed. Moved by W. 
Viekers Seckby and Staines that the report of 
delegates of the Metropolitan Delegate Council 
be received,” carried. Moved by W. Vickers, 
seconded by S. Ferdinando: “That this 
locality form themselves into a local com- 
mittee to aid the central committee to secure 
the return of F. Newton at the next election 
to seat in the Common’s House of Parlia- 
ment,” carried. Moved by D. Snelling, 
seconded by E. Stokes: ‘‘ That two delegates 
be appointed to attend the central committce 
to receive instructions,” earried. Moved and 
seconded: “That W. Vickers and L, H, 
Pelteret, do attend to the same.” 

Rules for the guidance of this loeality were 
discussed and passed. Moved by L. H. Pelte- 
ret, seconded by D. Snelling: “That the 
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the rule be read every quarterly meeting, and 
that a copy of the same do lay on the table 
for the use of members, carried. 

This locality meets every Sunday morning 
at half-past ten o’clock, and on Wednesday 
evening. 

L. H. PELTERET Sec. 


4, Type Street, Green Street, Bethual Green. 


i 


IX.—WEST RIDING. 


The Committee for the relief of Mr, 
O’Connor met at Balinsforth’s Coffee House. 
Queenshead on Sunday last, April 4th, for 
the purpose of carrying out the resolutions of 
the West Riding delegates. The following 
resolutions were agreeed to: 

lst.—" That an appeal be issued from this 
committee to the Chartists of the West Riding 
calling on them to asslst them in this ob- 
ject.” 

2nd—* That copies of such appeal be sent | 
to “ Reynold’s Newspaper,” the “ Star,” the 
“ Notes,” and the “ Friend of the People.” 

3rd.— That this meeting stand adjourned 
to the first Sunday in May, at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon.” 

Brother Chartists ! we deem it our duty to 
appeal to you on the preseut occasion, on be- 
half of that suffering and ruined patriot Mr. 
O'Connor. According to the statement put 
forth by his nephew, Mr. Roger O’Counor, he 
is now in a state of destination. Such as 
ever heen the lot of thosc who have marched 
in the vanguard of progress. But seeing that 
his talents, his time, and his means, lave been 
used by the people as public property, we deem 
it the duty of that people to usc its utmost 
endeavours to assist in relcasing him from 
from want, and placing him in comfortable 
circnmstanecs during the remainder of his 
life. He may, and no doubt has had his 
faults, who amongst us is without ? 

But it must be admitted that he has been 
the means of rousing the people to a sense of 
their social and political degradation, and 
awakening in them a feeling of liberty, which 
will never be quenched. We therefore con- 
sider that in responding to this appeal, the 
people will only be paying a small instalment 
towards a large debt of pnblic gratitude. 

We carnestly request that all parties who 
intend assisting us in this work will get out 
collecting books and with that speed and 
cnergy, which the importance of the case de- 
mands. All moneys mnst besent to Mr. John 
Moore, of Bowling, near Bradford, all corres- 
pondence must be addressed to Christopher 
Shackleton, Qucenshead, near halifax. 


Signed by the members present : 
Thomas Wilcock, Richard Gill, Thomas 
Cameron, Harrison Holt, Benjamin Wilson. 
C. SHACKLETON. 
West Riding Secretary 


X.—ASHTON-UNDER-LYNN. 


At the Council meeting of Wednesday, 
March 13, Daniel Morgan was elected Secre- 
tary for this locality. All correspondence to 
be addressed to him, at No. 2, Wych’s Court, 
Old-street, Ashton-under-Lynn. 

DANIEL MORGAN, 
Secretary. 
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XI.—ROYAL MINT STREET, TOWER 
HAMLETS. 


A public meeting was held in the Tempe- 
rance Hall in the above locality on Wednesday 
evening last, Mr. Bligh in the chair. Messrs. 
James Finlen and Ernest Jones addressed the 
meeting, and the following resolution was 
unanimosuly carried ;— f 

“This meeting, believing Whigs and Tories 
to be equally bad, and having no faith in the 
Parliamentary Reformers led by Sir J. 
Walmsley, believing further that the know- 
ledge and spirit of Democracy are more widely 
spread than ever, and seeing only one thing 
wantiug to ensure its triumph—organisation 
and union, pledges itself to support the Na- 
tional Charter Association to its utmost, by 
taking out cards of inembership, by subscrip- 
tions, and the distribution of democratic 
tracts.” 


XIT.—NORTH LONDON. 


The usual weekly meeting of this locality 
was held at the York Coffee House, St. Pan- 


‘cras Road, Wednesday evening, April 7. Mr. 


J. Brown, chairman, called upon the secretary 
to read the minutes, which being confirmed, 
Athol Wood reported from the Delegate Coun- 
cil, and stated that a public meeting of the 
metropolitan Chartists had taken place at the 
Literary Institution, Ray-street, Clerkenwell, 
on the previous Saturday, where he had the 
pleasure of enrolling a member for this dis- 
trict ; report received. 

Mr. Edwin Hannan proposed, and Mr. 
Frederick Charlton seconded, the subjoined 
resolution, 

“That, ‘deeply deploring the unaccountable 
antagonism exhibited by Mr. G. Julian Har- 
ney—still a member of the National Charter 
Asgsociation—tuwards Chartism and those who 
are endeavouring to rc-organise the moverent, 
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we respectfully suggest to that gentleman the 
propriety of aiding them in their efforts, by 
which he would give a practical proof of that 
fraternity which he so ably teaches, and show 
himself a true ‘ Friend of the People.’ We 
likewise request him to name the demagogue 
to whom he alludes in the ‘ Friend,’ and that 
a copy be sent to G. J. H.;” carried unani- 
mously. 

Athol Wood here observed that he had beeu 
elected by the Delegate Council one of an 
Observation Committee of seven, that they 
had met the previous evening, aud decided 
upon submitting for the consideration of the 
Council an address to the Chartists, upou the 
new move of Mr. Thomas S. Duncombe, and 
begged leave to move as follows :— 

esolved, ‘‘ That iu our position the scheme 
proposed by Mr. T. S. Duncombe, M.P., to 
base the franchise upon a twelvemonth’s resi- 
dential qualification, will actually disfranchise 
more than 1,280,000 of the male adult por- 
tion of the working-classcs who are, from the 
fluctuations of trade and other causes, rendered 
migratory, they often being, in consequence of 
the necessity for residing near to their work, 
compelled to remove several times during that 
period; while in the rural and manufacturing 
districts, the employers could, whenever it 
suited their purpose, disfranchise their work- 
men by discharging them from their employ- 
meant and compelling them to seek work at 
such a distance as would force them to change 
their residences. Moreover that the denial of 
the vote to paupers is an ungenerous and dis- 
graceful insult to the poor, punishing poverty 
as a crime, and degrading the unfortunate to 
the level of the criminal. That the working 
of the ballot, as he proposes, would be a mere 
mockery. That without payment of members 
the monied classes would still possess all the 
political influence of the country, as uone but 
the rich could afford to expend their time 
without a remuneration. And lastly, that it 
is but another scheme of the Financial Re- 
formers to entrap the people by making them 
a catspaw of the above-named gentleman. 
Therefore, it is the duty of the Chartist body 
to express their disapprobation, and expose 
the fallaciousness and injustice of his mea- 
sure,” seconded by Mr. Frederick Charlton ; 
carried. 

Mr. Harman wished to know whether the 
Manchester Council had expressed its inten- 
tions relative to the Convention? upon which 
the delegate was unable to give a positive 
answer. It was likewise mentioned that, as 
soon as possible, it would be expedient to form 
a committee in behalf of the ‘* People’s News- 
paper.” 

The Secretary gave notice that on their 
next meeting he should have a list prepared 


to enter subscriptions for the Convention Fund. 
Meeting adjourned. 
ATHOL Woop, Secretary. 


XIN.— HALIFAX. 


A district delegate meeting was held on 
Sunday April 4th, 1852, in the Chartist room, 
Halifax, to consider the necessary steps to be 
taken to meet Mr. O’Connor’s case, and the 
better organisation of the district ; after agree- 
ing upon steps of action, the meeting was ad- 
journed to Sunday 18th of April, to be held 
in the Chartist room, Mixenden Stones. 

A public meeting was held in the afternoon 
to sympathise with Mr. O’Connor, when the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
passed :— 

lst.—“ That this meeting deeply sympa- 
thises with Mr. O’Connor in his present diti- 
culties believes it to be its duty to render every 
assistance to that gentleman by raising funds 
for the purpose of a further audit of the 
accounts of the Land Company, and affording 
medical assistance and maintenance, and if 
such duty he neglected it will be a disgrace to 
the democracy of this country jfor which he 
has been so ardent an advocate, and for which 
he has so greatly suffered.” 

2.—*That a committee be appoituted to 
consist of one person from each locality in the 
district to carry out the above resolution. 

3.—“ That all contributions raised in the 
Halifax district, be handed over to [the West 
Riding Committee Treasurer, at every West 
Riding Committce meeting to be forwarded 
by him to the General Treasurer as appointed 
by the Metropolitan Delegate Couucil to be 
invested by him under the Trusteeship of 
Sharman Crawford M.P. Tnomas Wakley M.P. 
and Patrick O'Higgins.” 

Tuomas Woop. 
District Secretary. 


XIV.—WESMINSTER. 


At the weekly meeting of this locality, the 
following resolutions were passed unanimously, 
Mr. Young in the chair. Messrs. Clarke and 
Harris reported from the M. D. C. Mr. 
E. L. Clarke, moved, Mr. Harris seconded. 

“That we, the members of this locality, 
urge upon our brother Chartists not to coun- 
tenance or support any of the different politi- 
cal movements that are being brought before 
the notice of the people of this country. That 
anything short of the People’s Charter is a 
retrograde movement, and would be the means 
of preventing the people from gaining real 
political power.” 
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Mr. E. L. Clarke then moved, Mr. Wright 
seconded, 

« That we, the members of the Westminster 
locality, consider it of the greatest importance 
in order to be able to propagate the glorious 
truths of democracy, that we should have 
suitable premises or place of meeting, over 


which we should have the whole aud sole con-- 


trol; to accomplish this we find first, that the 
first thing needful is the requisite capital; 
we therefore resolve, lst, To raise the neces- 
sary capital we form a fund to which all mem- 
bers willing shall subscribe the sum of six- 
pence per week ; 2, That all moneys subscribed 
for this purpose shall be deposited in the Sa- 


ving’s Banks in the names of three trustees t° 
be appointed for that purpose, and that all 
subscribed shall not be withdrawn or expended 
for any other purpose on any account what- 
ever; 3, That should any member not be able 
to pay sixpence per week, he can pay what he 
pleases, but should any member neglect to 
subscribe for the space of one month, he shall 
forfeit the right of any share lie may be ene 
titled to, illness or misfortune excepted ; 4, 
That when the necessary sum shall have been 
subscribed, it shall be expended for the above 
purpose, according as the majority of, the 
members shall think fit.” 
E, L, CLARKE, Sec. 


Wtomaws Wrongs, 


A NOVEL.—IN 


FOUR BOOKS. 


1.—Tuer WORKING-MAN’S WIFE. 
I].—Tux Youne MILLINER. 


Til.—Tae Trapesman’s DAUGHTER, 
IV.—Tue Lapy or ȚITLE. 


Boox [V.—Tue Lanpy or TITLE. 


In three parts, — Girlhood, Marriage, Old Age. 


V.—THE LAST EFFORT. 

Twilight had fallen. Yet, to increase the 
deepening gloom, the blinds were lowered in 
the room occupied by Lady Honora, in the 
earl’s house in Grosvenor Square. Nothing 
could be seen in the chamber; but the large 
gilt frames of the costly paintings, that shim- 
mered through the shade—and the glistening 
face of the crystal drops that drooped in 
clusters from the graceful chandelier. The 
doors were carefully closed, and a subdued and 
dusky fire smouldered in the grate. All was 
mysterious and silent—one would have said 
the spot had been prepared for some secret 
ritual of voluptuous pleasure. 

A young girl reclined on an ottoman in the 
remotest corner of the apartment. Her face 
was so pale, that it showed through the twi- 
light with a startling whiteness, like the out- 
line of a marble bust. 

A man was seated opposite, and near to her. 
He sat in expectant silence. The two thus 
brought in presence of each other, were Lady 
Honora and Lord Parciment Cartoon. 

Lady Honora had decided on this desperate 
alternative, after many nights and days of 
anguish and uncertainty. The letter sent by 


Darcy, at his departure, had. been sq frank, so 
noble, so manly a confession of love, and so 
urgent and solemn a warning, that it had 
strangely moved her. She had of late been 
giving way, more and more, tg the seductiye 
persuasions of the duchess, and the attractions 
of unceasing gaiety. But love haunted her 
in the midst of merriment with a yojce of pe- 
proachful sorrow—and to stifle that voice sha 
had raised a superstructure of philosophic 
sophistry, and, trye to the weakness of thg 
reason, when combating an instinct of nature, 
had set one duty to fight another duty—her 
duty to her father to combat her duty to her 
lover—for to him she had contracted a solemn 
duty also—she had encouraged his love !—and 
her duty to her own heart also, for we DQ owe 
something to ourselves, to gur affections, to 
our happiness, to our innocent pleasures ; we 
are not machines, we are made with a thirst 
for joy, and as long as we ean slake it at the 
founts of virtue, it is sacrilege to violate and 
crush the natural longing of our being. 

But Darcy’s letter bad once destroyed all 
the outward scaffolding of prejudice, cant, and 
conventionality with which she had tried to 
hide the edifice of truth. The fact was, the 
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impulsiveand yet energetic heart of Honora, 
was growing fickle and inconstant towards 
Darcy—“ Out of sight, out of mind,” was be- 
ginning to be exemplified. Desperately and 
Seriously in love with the young man, her 
passion was too sudden and too impulsive to 


last—and now it began to ebb and flow; but’ 


each returning tide coming less far than that 
preceding. 

The duchess had admirably calculated the 
strength of her victim’s endurance, and as 
will be seen, Lord Parciment had perfectly 
measured the standard of her nature—of no 
staid and settled disposition, no firm character 
well-founded by a wise education, with gene- 
rous impulse, good intention, and ardent feel- 
ings, she, like so many more of the children 
of rank and wealth, were thwarted and per- 
verted from the cradle, to be bandied to and 
fro, like waifs, amid the shallows of society. 

All her old love had, however, kindled up 
with fresh force aud vigor, on receipt of 
Darcy's letter. She wept, she tore her hair, 
till her lady’s-maid reminded her it would 
spoil her appearance ; she reproached herself 
as a “horrible, fickle, cruel, inconstant 
wretch,” she contemplated running away, and 
then she did not know where—no arrange- 
ments had been made, no suite of apartments 
taken anywhere, no carriages ordered, no re- 
lays prepared—and then she sat down and 
sobbed, looking on herself as the most illused, 
miserable victim in the world. All that was 
generous still lurking in the recesses of her 
heart had been roused into reproachful action 
by the mournful, brokenhearted appeal of 
Darcy—and she tried to stifle her remorse 
beneath the exaggeration of her grief. She 
refused even to see the duchess—she shut 
herself up in her room—the conspirators were 
alarmed as to the success of their plot, when 
to their surprise, Lord Parciment received a 
letter from Honora, appointing a secret inter- 
view. À 
m- Honora had fixed on a last effort, decisive 
of her future. She resolved on confessing all 
to Lord Parciment, and on an appeal to his 
generosity. 

But, ah! on the point of realising her pro- 
jects, all her courage forsook her. In pre- 
sence of Lord Parciment, her determined con- 
fidence gave place to embarrassment and 
timidity. 

She had summoned him—and he was in 
her presence—but she knew not how to begin 
her explanations. They had been seated op- 
posite to each other for several minutes, and 
yet she had not spoken a word. 

Lord Parciment observed her still increas- 
ing trouble, but made no attempt to relieve 
it. A watchful caution was apparent in his 
manner, as though he felt the necessity of re- 


serve, in order the better to circumvent his 
companion. 

At last, Honora, feeling it more embarrassing 
to be silent than to speak, said, in a faltering 
tone, and in a voice so low, that Lord Parci- 
ment was obliged to bend down in order to 
catch her words. 

“ I wished to see you..... alone..... 
however painful the interview..... to...° 
I felt it my duty to resolve on this step... .” 

She stopped; but Lord Parciment main- 
tained a cruel diplomatic silence. Í 

This but increased her embarrassment. She 
began to repent having sought for the explana- 
tion, and yet she felt it impossible to avoid it 
now. Forgetting all the oratory with which 
she had intended to introduce the matter, she 
tried to rush into it at once. 

* I wished .... I could have desired... . 
the project entertained by my father... . .” 

She burst into tears and was unable to 
proceed. 

“ What moves you, Lady Honora? Why 
these tears? Speak without reserve, ought 
you not to place full confidence in me ?”—said 
Lord Parciment in a kind, frank, manly, feel- 
ing tone. 

“ Ah, sir,” cried the young girl, encouraged 
by his manner— you are good and generous 
—it rests with you to dry my tears!” 

“And how ?” 
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fended at my words.... I fully appreciate 
the honor you do me but....I am 
very happy as I am—I seek no change.” 

At her first words, Lord Parciment trembled 
—her concluding sentence reassured him— 
he saw pliancy breathed in every syllable. 

“The game is mine,” thought he. 

“What you say surprises and distresses 
me beyond measure! When your father pre- 
sented|me to you as your future husband, and 
wuen you let him place your hand in mine 
I thought that you consented.” 

“ I did wrong——I should have.... for- 
give me! but I was overpowered——I could 
not speak.” 

“Ah! Lady Honora! your silence I con- 
strued into consent, I gave myself up to the 
delightful hope. Do you know how bitter 
it is—at one word to have the whole prospect 
of a life destroyed—to fall from heaven to hell 
at one breath? Alas! why could I not sooner 
see the aversion I inspired you with ?” 

His voice trembled—he seemed choking 
with emotion. 

* Oh! do not speak of aversion—not that— 
uot that!—you do not understand me—I 
suffer as much as you in seeing your suffer- 
ing. 
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“ Theu why repel me?” 

“ Pray! pray! do not ask.” 

« Lady Honora !” saidthe wily diplomatist, 
drawing nearer to his vietim, “ Lady Honora! 
I amno child. In seeking you, I have yielded 
to no childish passion. No! I sought to pre- 
pare a home in which I could repose from the 
turmoils of political life, to live for my own 
heart, and not for the heartless world—to 
create for myself a sweet employment—that 
of rendering you happy. I should have loved 
what you loved—been pleased with your plea- 
sure. In the ripened years, that I have 
reached, one loves the sprightly youth that 
blooms a round,—the innocence that speaks 
of our early years—diseolored by the harsh 
experience of the world, but to be retiuted by 
your love. You would haverisen in my soul 
like the aurora of an after-day. Aud iu re- 
turn I would have given you all that the 
world ean give, affection, devotion, strength and 
the diguity-of a matured and mauly love. A 
poor return, I grant, for the inestimable trea- 
sure of your hand—but one, that others might 
be proud of—and, Honora! have I hoped and 
dreamed in vain—do you dash the visioned 
future to the ground, beeause of a fear you 
will not explain, some seruple or repugnance 
you did not deign to describe ?” 

« No, sir! it is not a scruple—not a eaprice. 
—Why should I wish to distress you ?—Your 
goodness overpowers me,—but—I cannot— 
I cannot—be your wife.” 

* And why ?” 

« Who has told you,” she replied, bursting 
into a paroxysm ot tears—‘ Who has told you 
that I am still free to choose; that I have 
made no pledges I ecaunot break? That I 
have not linked my fate to that of another, 
before I even knew you ?” 

“ Enough, Lady Honora! I need hear no 
more. You have already coufided this to the 
duchess. She has told me” 

“ Can it be?” 

« And yet, you see, I have uot given up 
hope—for I know all such promises are vain. 
Lady Honora, you have yielded to the impulse 
of a warm and generous heart,—you have 
wronged yourself—Lady Honora! No! I do 
not resign hope. I love you, Honora! and I 
now will prove my love. Mineis the glorious 
task to save you from yourself. Such a union 
could not be happy. You would be a sacri- 
fice to the fondness of your own heart—you 
would be an eternal self-repreach to your- 
self—you would place yourself beyond the 
pale of home—for the very presence of your 
relenting father would sting you with regret 
—and do you thiuk that such a union eould 
make him happy? No! better, boldly, bravely 
at once face the pain—for pain there will 
be—there must be—but you will feel the 
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noble consolation of haviug done your duty, 
and the ealm happiness of having triumphed 
over a generous weakness, which would have 
ruincd the peace of not your life only, but 
that of him, and of all dear to you as well. 
You have confided your secret to me—in 
reply, I will justify your confidence—for your 
own sake, I will not give up my suit,—ex- 
cept on one confession. Tell me, Honora! 
with your hand on your heart—do you hope 
to unite to him if I retire? Tell me, I solemnly 
adjure you—do you think you could be happy 
with him in a life sueh as I have so truly des- 
eribed—and its truth you must feel? Tell me, 
do you not wish that you had never seen 
him ?” 

“ Alas! you have seen my heart.” 

“One word more! Tell me the real ob- 
stacle to your happiness, is it HE or I. If the 
latter, say it, and I am gone for ever.” 

“ I cannot conceal it,” scarcely breathed the 
earl’s daughter, “it is not you.” 

“Honora! you have said it. Now my 
duty’s clear. Since fate prevents his dearer 
hand conferring happiness, permitithe trust to 
mine, Soon, I may hope, amid a tender 
frieudship, you will forget—imprudent illu- 
sion. Your husband, Honora, will not be ex- 
acting. In return for all his love, he will 
aspire but to your esteem and friendship—” 

“ Oh !—you are too generous—too good... 
but... I would wish to tell you... you un- 
derstand that... .” 

Lord Parciment rose. ‘ Cast the pain from 
your breast—the weight from your mind— 
you ean lean on my strong arm through life— 
aud all your doubts and tortures be at an 
end,” 

BUH 

“I have heard all—I comprehend all—Let 
us say 10 more—the subject’s painful—con- 
fide in me—I leave you now, Houora—good 
noble, generous Honora! Honora, whom I 
have saved from her own heart—to bless her 


father and her husband and her home! Fare- 
well, God bless you!” 
He took her hand—he kissed it with 


respectful fervor—and aetually succeeded in 
letting a tear fall on its snowy whiteness. 
Then he left, suddenly—and in great apparent 
emotion. 

Honora gazed after him with a look of 
half-amaze, half-stupifaction. 

“ Uve got her,” said Lord Pareiment to the 
duchess. “But it was a hard struggle, I 
have had to expend more rhetorie than would 
have sufficed for three corn-law debates.” 

“ He’s, after all, a noble character!’ said 
Horora to herself at the same time. “He 
deserves to be loved. One might be -happy 
with such a man.” 


She dried her tears, and no more flowed. 
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The People’s Paper, 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS! - 

Resprcrep Frienns!—I stop the press to acquaint you with the gratifying fact, that 
the government have just notified to me their acceptance of THREE out of the four sureties, which 
as required by law, T put in for the * People’s Paper.” x 

These three comprise the two against libel, whose security doubles that required from the 
others. I have, therefore, only one more to find, for the amount of £200, and am confident of 
arranging this before the week is out. 

I, therefore, now hope to issue the first number of the People’s Paper, either on the Ist or 8th 
of May next. 

So much for the prognostications of those, who said I should fail in starting the paper, and 
who even wrote leading articles to show that it was impossible—or, perhaps, by making the 
people believe so, to prevent the subscription of sufficient funds—Ennest JONES. 


An Appeal 


FOR 


THE JUDCMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


Brother democrats !—Since the “ Letter to the Chartists,” contained in a subsequent page 
of this number was written—an event has transpired, which accounts for the conduct referred 
to in that letter—and which necessitates my appealing to the Chartist body for its judgment 
and its public support in a public question. 

It will be seen that Mr. Julian Harney has purchased the “ Star,” and intends running it 
in opposition to “ The People’s Paper,” for opposition it IS, he must well know two such papers 
cannot at present exist together. 

I had been in treaty for the “ Star” myself, being anxious to secure what circulation and 
advertising connexion the “ Star” still commanded, for “ The People’s Paper,” and, for this 
purpose, Í ultimately offered £30. : 

Mr. Harney kept outbidding me, step by step, and has secured the paper to himself by a 
large overbid, since I did not feel justified, seeing the way in which the * Star” had been 
obtained from its late proprietor, in taxing the subscriptions of the people to a greater amount 
for the purpose of increasing the gains of some of the greatest enemies the Charter has ever 
had, Messrs. Fleming and McGowan. 

Circumstances now demand some observations from me relative to the recent transaction, 
the more as, in justice to the cause, in justice to the subscribers, and in justice to myself, T am 
unalterably determined that the * People’s Paper shall appear,” and you shall now judge which 
of the two, Mr. Harney or myself, is entitled to the support of every honest and straightfor- 


ward democrat. 
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When the request was made by the audience that I should publish the lectures “ Canterbury 
v. Rome,” in weekly numbers, I first went to Mr. Harney and asked him whether he had any 
objection—whether he thought they would injure his ‘ Red Republican.” He said, “ Not in 
the least,” and, accordingly, thc lectures were published. aS 

I was then desirous of publishing in weekly numbers, the poems I had composed in prison— 
and I asked the same question of him—and, when continuing them with the ‘* Notes,” as a 
periodical, originally intended to be issued at one penny, I once more inquired whether he 
objected. He did so. ‘ Well, then,” I said, “I will make the price two pence. Do you think 
they will injure you then?” He said “ No!” and accordingly, they were published. 

When his periodical, the former ‘‘ Friend of the People,” had ceased to exist, and when the 
circulation of the “ Notes ” was nearly 3000, I went to him and said: ‘* I come to make you 
an offer. I am sorry your periodical has ceased. If you like you shall join me in the ‘4 Notes,” 
and take half the profits. That will be something for you—I would not make you that offer 
before, because the ‘¢ Notes” were a weekly loss, and you might have thought I wanted, under 
the offer of friendship, to get you to bolster them up. Now they are a profit, you cannot 
suppose that.” Mr. Harney replied—“ No! I cannot join you: because you have attacked 
Trades’-unious and Co-operation. J think precisely the same as you do, on these questions, but 
I don't think it politie to express my opinions on these subjects. I can’t join you, because I shalt 
damage my popularity.” 

Now, every word of the above has been publicly verified. I would not (although perfectly 
justified under the circumstances), 1 would not, I say, publish any private conversation,— 
but every fact narrated, and every word above recorded as spoken was admitted to be true by 
Mr. Harney before oue of the largest meetings of the Committee of the abandoned “ Friend of 
the People ” Newspaper. 

Now, with reference to this latter newspaper project, (that of the ‘‘ Friend of the People,” 
under the joint editorship of Mr. Harney and myself), I always protested against its abandon- 
ment—I urged issuing a Two-penny Newspaper, as requiring but a small capital—or even the 
paper at Four-pence, originally projected—and offered to take all the risk on my own shoulders, 
leaving all the benefit aud control, originally intended, to Mr. Harney, if he would consent to 
bring it out on no other terms. 

At length, some of the contributors, becoming urgent for their money, I wrote about it to 
the secretary, and consented to the abandonment of the paper. 

Since then, the mystery has been unravelled. Mr. Harney started a rival publication, to 
compete with the ‘t Notes,” having wood-cuts and being one half-penny cheaper,—though he 
had refused to join in the ‘ Notes,” which, he admitted, represented his own views, from 
motives of self-interest and popularity. 

a God! I believe the time is fast coming, when TRUTH will be the most popular thing 
on earth. 

Of all publications of recent times, I may say, without self-glorification, but from the simple 
fact that it adhered to principle, the “ Notes” have been the most dreaded by all the shams, 
hypocrites, waverers and selfish traitors in the ranks of Chartism—a fact which explains the 
continual help given by puff, review, and extract, inthe pseudo-democratic press to Mr. Harney’s 

eriodical, and the utter silence maintained as to the ** Notes,” merely with a view to beat the 

atter out if the field. But they have stood their ground. 

Next, Mr. Harney, although the joiut newspaper project was abandoned against my will, 
crowns his conduct by starting a rival newspaper—at Ais request I joined him in the project 
for the other—I did the best to push it—I gave him the addresses of. my friends—who sub- 
scribed the majority of what was raised,—and the project was abandoned against my will. I 
adhered firm to that project, and since he would not start a paper jointly with me, I deter- 
mined on starting one notwithstanding; and on a principle hitherto never realised—that of 
RECIPROCITY—that of dividing the profits between the cause that supported the paper, and the 
paper that supported the cause. 

:ı Yet, after all this had passed, he starts a project which, if supported, must be fatal to * The 
People’s Paper.” But I have that confidence in the sense of justice and fair play in British 
domocracy, as to believe it will not let such conduct meet with the success it hopes for. 

Although Mr. Harney knew that the ‘People's Paper,’ was generally expected and 
announced, although Mr. Harney knew that large sums had been subscribed from the hard- 
won earnings of the poor, to enable it to appear, he must try to blight the promise and to 
frustrate the auticipations of the contributors. Although he kuew I was in treaty for the 
‘: Star,” he must compete with me, bid on bid, until I scorned to play further in such a game 
with such parties. 

Brother Democrats! which will you support? You will nave the option, for “THE 
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Propue’s Paper” SHALL be started. Compare the conduct of both parties, weigh the 
entire transaction, and then ask yourselves, 

1,—Which of the two has, individually, behaved in the most honorable and straightforward 
manner to the other, and to the public? 

2,—Which offers you the greater advantages? He who starts a paper on the iudividua 
principle, or he who is the first, in the whole course of history, to offer the weekly payment 
of one clear half of the net profits of the paper, to the accredited fund of the National Demo- 
cracy, with a prefixcd estimate of cost aud profit. 

_3,—Choose between the man who denounces Chartism as au “old drybones,” who has done 
his best to break up Chartist organisation, to kill the Chartist spirit, and prevent its re-invi- 
goration—and him who once convinced of the truth of the Chartist principle, the efficacy of 
the Charter’s details, and the excellence of the plan of Chartist organisation, has adhered to 
those convictions, not merely in the excitement of ’48, and the trial of two years of solitary 
aoe ee imprisoument, but also amid the apathy and discouragement of 1851 and 

Já. 

Judge between the man who says “you're right—but I can’t support you, because it’s not 
ee and him who says, * perish popularity and profit too, so that I may speak the 
truth.” 

Judge by the test of our actions, words and writings—between him who has soared from 
the ranks of poverty and toil to those of broad-cloth, ease and litcrary competence, and him 
who has blighted the happiness of his home, and the prospects of his life, who has steeped 
himself in poverty to the lips, who has thrown from lim all the world offers of prosperity, to 
embrace almost all it offers of adversity—for what? not even for the hope of gain—but for 
the sake of the trath—for youv’s, iny friends and brothers. Judge between the man, whom 
democracy has made better off—aud him whom it has ruined—judge by your self-interest 
judge by your conscience of the right. i Ernest JONES. 

P. S.—For the sake of common justice and fair play, you are requested to read this state- 
ment at the weekly mecting of your locality, and to give it all possible publicity among the 
democraey of your neighbourhood, 


? 


Hetter to the Chartists. 


THE WRITER TO HIS READERS. ities,—but there is such a thing as stabbing 


a movement through a man, however humble 
he may be—if circumstances over which he 
Brother Chartists and Democratic Readers! | had no control, which he neither created nor 
The present being the last number of the |*onght, have thrown it into his lot, to possess 
second volume of the ‘“ Notes,” the subject | the only journal that vindicates an old and 
brings us, as writer and reader, into more | glorious cause,—the only channel of commu- 
close and intimate communion, and at such a | nicatiou by which its scattered elements still 
time, a few words, of even a personal character, | hold together. It then becomes of public econ- 
are admissible between us. I therefore pro- | sequence that his motives should not be dis- 
pose, in a letter in this concluding num-  torted—and his character not blackened—for 
ber, to point, firstly, to the policy advocated, | whatever little influence for good his writings 
and its accusers; sccondly, to the future vo- | may possess, would theu be lost for ever. 
lunies, many, I believe and hope, of this pub- l never songht a personal encouuter — it 
lication. was forced npon me— I never attacked an 
One of the great curses of a movement is individual unless he first attacked me—aud 
personal antagonism, rivalry, bickering and, then it was his policy I assailed, more than 
jealousy. In these “ Notes,” it has always | his motives—merely touching the latter, when 
been avoided, until the most gross and libellous | necessary for the understanding of the former. 
attacks were made by the professed organs of In the attacks of some journals I may at 
democracy—and those organs refusing to insert least say that, bad as they are, iey assailed 
a vindication in reply to their libels, I was openly and by direct accusation; “ uame and 
obliged to defend my character and reputation | all. Others are less honest aud less brave— 
in these pages. I maintain I was justified in | they stab by inuendo. But I can tell their 
so doing, on public grounds as well as private. conductors that Iam prepared to face that too 
It is all very well to cry out against personal- | —if they mean war, I'M make them fight 
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openly, that all the world shall see them stab 
—they shan’t advance under a veil—and Pll 
tear the mask off their faces at the first blow. 

I am aware that these personal antagonisms 
inflict a passing injury on the movement—but 
blame those that begin them—not me! Do not 
demand of a man to sit still, and see his mo- 
tives, his character and his reputation, broken 
down piecemeal; his little influence for good 
all destroyed—his good name, the esteem of 
his fellows, that which is dearest to every 
honest heart, murdered in detail —without 
raising a finger to save all this! It is not for 
the publie good that such should be permitted 
—public men, however humble their position, 
are public property ; they are the current coin 
of democratic progress, and they must not let 
their reputation, the effigy that’s stamped 
upon the gold of principle, be defaced by the 
profligate fingers of self-interested calumny. 

You should not ask it—you should not 
expect it of them—it is neither for your good 
nor their’s that such should be—for then, the 
reputation of every honest man would be at 
the mercy of every Liar in the World, and 
every one who rose up to vindicate a great 
cause would be silenced in succession. 

I am attacked for what I write in your be- 
half in these pages—it is but just that, in 
these pages you should allow me to defend 
myself. 

‘And, fellow-countrymen! Ido not wish to 
sink in your estimation—] aspire still to be 
useful in the cause of progress—I may fairly 
count on many years of life—and those years 
shall be years of work—work for the sake of 
that for which men bled and perished, from the 
time of Athens to the barricades of Paris. 
And I will not let myself be blighted at the 
threshold of that future. I will not let any 
little insinuating scribe plant his small selfish- 
ness in the pathway of a useful life and say: 
“I will try to make your thinking vain— 
your hopes darkness—your toil useless—for I 
will asperse you, drop by drop, with a constant 
poison. As far as I can achieve it, none shall 
read what you write—none shall listen to 
what you say—for I will try to take away all 
weight from your words, all influence from 
your warnings by maligning your character— 
distorting your motives—and competing with 
your writings, to drive them out of the field, 
if possible—but I will do it so skilfully, so 
slily, all by such roundabout inuendo; that 
you shall not dare to answer me, you shall 
not be able to defend yourself—you shall not 
have the power of vindicating yourself, and 
so I'll attack you in perfect safety. Should 
you answer, I'll pass your answer by in si- 
lence, and write the same thing again. Or 
Ill accuse you of wishing to seek a quarrel— 
although you merely defended yourself against 
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my attack. Or I'll say: ‘you must have 
some intentions and motives such as I impute, 
or you could not possibly have thought that I 
could mean you.’ Oh yes! I fight a very safe 
game—I attack you, and yet it shall appear 
as though you were the attacking party. Or, 
T'll indulge in some generous indignation, and 
complain that you attack me, because I go too 
far for you; I'll raise the cry of ‘ dictatorship,” 
and say that an attempt is being made to 
prevent the expression of opinion on the part 
of others.” 

I am prepared for all this—for such is ever 
the accusation of the waverer, the ambitious, 
and the self-interested against the advocates of 
a consistent and unflinching course of action, 
that don’t admit of the “new moves” by 
which progress is thrown back, and selfish 
ambition drives the ‘‘ game of speculation.” 

In these * Notes,” a policy has been un- 
swervingly pursued, for upholding, restoring, 
and strengthening the Chartist movement, for 
keeping it undivided by the “new moves,” 
and for bringing it home to the people’s hearts, 
through showing that the Charter is the only 
means for achieving their SOCIAL RIGHTS, 
while those Social Rights have been as contin- 
uously illustrated. ; 

The endeavour of the ‘* Notes” has been 
to concentrate the popular strength on one 
point—that being the only way of rendering 
it available for practical action—and the po- 
licy pursued has been:. 1, to purge the move- 
ment of middle-class leaders, who were trying 
to play it into the hands of their class-selfish- 
ness; 2, to place at its head an executive 
that not only was honest, but that was also 
capable of working in the cause, instead of 
being a ridiculous phantasm; 3, to preserve 
it from the curse of a press that misrepresented 
and belied it, under the very sanction and 
authority of being its supposed organ; 4, to 
cure it from the middle-class disease that was 
on the very point of frustrating and rendering 
waste all the labour, suffering, and progress 
of sixteen years of unremitting toil and con- 
stancy ; 5, to give it a legitimate and demo- 
cratic authority for its renewed action, in the 
person of a Convention—seeing that its Exe- 
cutive was neither trusted nor recognised; 6, 
to rally those men in the good work who were, 
by the writer, believed to be honest and 
straightforward — and whom he repeatedly 
and urgently called on by name—but who 
stood by with folded arms, refused to stretch a 
finger forth to help the cause, and one of whom, 
to his surprise, has thrown every obstacle 
which his popularity and the confidence of the 
people placed in his power, and which disin- 
genuous trickery could invent, to counteract 
these efforts. 

To help the achievement of these results, 
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the labors of the writer have been unremit- 
tingly devoted without gain, reward, or profit, 
but the reverse—the very great reverse, God 
knows! Jt was necessary to appeal to the 
people, in the very words of our accuser, “ by 
public teaching through the press, and from 
the platform, and by public meetings ;” and 
these “appliances of pēblic power” were 
“ conducted in accordance with some scheme 
of action well digested and unflinchingly abided 
by "—that plan of action was Chartist orga- 
nisation—because the “few who still hold to- 
gether,” and who mean to hold together still, 


continue to believe the Charter to embody 
the princ iple of popular sovereignty, and no 
details to be better calculated than those of 
the Charter for carrying that sovereignty into 
effect, and maiutaining it when established ; 
and because, moreover, it would bé impossible 
to conceive a more perfect mode of organisa- 
tion, than that propounded by the Chartist 
Principles, details, and plans of 
organisation being perfect (and we challenge 
all that was required 
was, to make the priuciple better known, the 


movement. 
any one to find a flaw) 


details better appreciated, and the organisa- 
tion more widely spread. How on earth could 
this be done, except by the press, the lecture, 
and the public meeting? our very accuser says 
this. Then have we not done our utmost in 
these very things? The first object was, to 
preveut what remained of the organisation 
from being broken up. Before you can make 
proselytes effectually you must have faith in 
your own principles—before you could extend 
the organisation you were obliged to prevent 
that which remained in existence from being 
decimated and absorbed into other parties ; 
therefore meetings were called to repudiate 
the financial scheme, to renew our pledge to 
the Charter, to let the Chartist body know its 
own mind, aud to shame into the background 
the seceders, the trimmers, and the waverers. 
Common sense will point to every one’s mind, 
that this was the first duty—and we per- 
formed it. 

The middle-classes called meetings, and 
misused the people’s name. The first thing 
was to prevent the old dodge from being played 
once more, and the working-classes being 
made the cat’s-paws of the rich. Therefore, as 
they tried to steal the people’s voice, the peo- 
ple met, that its rightful owner might be re- 


cognised, and the stern truth of its words not | 


translated into fashionable humbug—the de- 
mocracy of acts, not dwarfed into the demo- 
cracy of words. Wecan well understand that 
this did not at all suit some, and therefore, by 
their letters and writings they have tried to 
damage the effect of the meetings, and to dis- 
suade the Chartists from attending, by calling 


them a “waste” and “ frittering away the | 
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last energies of Chartism,”’ when they well 
knew it was the only step to prevent, their 
being so frittered. 

Acoordiugly, as soon as the few determined 
democrats ‘+ who still hold together,” tried to 
do this, the writer alluded to, not content with 
stauding aloof, and secing them unassisted 
against most overwhelming odds, proceeded at 
once to undermine their efforts by language 
like the following: ‘To pretend that the few 
Chartists who yet hold together can of them- 
selves effect anything, is to be guilty of WIL- 
FULLY dealing in delusion.” 

Are we not striving to increase their num- 
bers ? why do you try to prevent us ? 

“To pretend that the said few can be 
strengtheued by indiscriminate denunciation 
and proscription of friends, as well as of foes, 
ts to be guilty of transparent humbug.” 

Who proscribes friends? We merely warn 
against those who, under the guise of a seuti- 
mental democracy, proscribe the Charter. Who 
tells us the Charter is “an old Drybones,” 
that we must abandon name and details, and 
add clap-trap points about arming and drill- 
ing. À 
“ To pretend that the Charter will ever be 
gained by pursuing the old round of agitation, 
weuld be the height of folly, were it not the 
QUINTESSENCE OF KNAVERY.” 

But what has the “ old round of agitatiou ” 
got to do with the re-organisation of the 
Chartist movement. *“ Arming and drilling” 
sounds much more like the ‘old round of agi- 
tation.” You tell us “Worx is indispensa- 
ble,” yet, if one tries to work, what do you 
say? 

“ The agitation is carried on for the sake of 
agitation?” “It is a game of speculation.” 
“ Every man who will not shout in the train 
of a new dictator, and applaud his every in- 
consisteucy, is to be ostracised.” Who is the 
“new dictator?” Ts every man who becomes 
at all active in a great cause, to be damned as 
a “dictator?” God! give us ten thousand 
such ‘‘ dictators,” and we'll soon get rid of the 
sneaking treachery that pervades our move- 
ment !—and, when you have had the courage 
and honesty to enlighten us as to who the 
new dictator is (and pray don’t forget to name 
the old dictators at the same time)—perhaps 
you will show us wherein his ‘ inconsistency” 
consists. Perhaps the inconsistency will be 
found iu his remaining a CONSISTENT 
Chartist. 

Now, the object of all this is plain. The 
tenor and effect of your writing, (uay ! of its 
actual words !) are to this purport: 

A few men still hold together, and are de- 
termined to restore the Chartist movement, 
and carry the Charter—you say, ‘I'll pre- 
vent them.” 
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They are striving to call meetings, you 
say, “don’t go to them !” 

They are trying to summon a Convention ; 
you say, “don’t send delegates is 

They are trying to enrəl members ; you say, 
*¢ don’t enrol yourselves.” 

They are trying to form new localities ; you 
say, “ don’t form them!” 

What does all this mean but “let the 
Chartist movement die!’ And what do you 
propose in lieu of it? humbug and phrase de- 
mocracy. This is the course and language of 
the bitterest enemy. Just in the critical time 
—just at the turning point—you try to de- 
stroy the faith and hope, and vigor of the 
movement, and the influence of those who are 
toiling for its regeneration. 

That’s your work, sir! that’s the way you 
help democracy ! that’s your Chartism! pah! 
don’t mention the word! And you weuld 
mask your dereliction of duty under high- 
sounding, fair-mouthed phrases of ‘ Repub- 
lics, democratic, social, universal,” as though 
the Charter were not the only step towards 
them! People can often afford to swear their 
adherence to doctrines that they know are not 
to be realised for the time—but will have a 
holy horror of that which IS practicable, and 
which leads to the great result. Many of the 
Finaucial Reformers profess themselves even 
Communists: it is a cheap way of gaining po- 
pularisy. 

But, not coutent with attacking Chartist 
organisation, the writer, lest the soundness of 
Chartist policy should be too apparent, tries 
to destroy the people’s confidence in those who 
strive to carry that policy into practice. Ac- 
cordingly lie says: 

“One of the worst evils of the ,O’Connell 
policy was the calling into existence of a body 
of political adventurers who made of patriotism 
a ‘profession, and took to agitation as a 
trade. Weknow something, too much, of the 
breed in this country; patriots of the O’Con- 
nell order, who subserve mendicity by menda- 
city, and who, by dodge after dodge, and scheme 
after scheme, contrive to drive a very profit- 
able business, and keep alive the ‘game of 
speculation.’ ” 

Now, sir! who do you mean? This kind 
of inuendo is a discreditable mode of attack, 
as cowardly as it is base. I remember, that 
you, sir, were the first to take up some re- 
marks, uttered in a very different spirit, and 
under very different circumstances, and far less 
pointed, by a much-suffering Chartist leader, 
and to make it a ground of debate in the com- 
mittee-room of our Executive (met ostensibly 
on public business,) on the platform of a great 
public meeting, and before the entire country. 
You were the first to take fire and say: ‘* Does 
he'mean me?”—and now you use the weapon 


you chose to ascribe to one who was. ever 
honest, and who was consistent as long as 
health and strength were left him. Who do 
you mean? Don’t say you mean the Finan- 
cial Reformers !—that would be too *“ trans- 
parent.” Or the old seceders of ’48—they are 
dead, buried, and forgotten—that would be 
“humbug.” What is the ‘ dodge upon dodge,”’ 
the “ scheme on scheme,” by which ‘a profit- 
able business is done?” Il tell you who you 
mcan—you mean the few who are now “ hold- 
ing together to restore Chartism and carry 
the Charter.’ You mean the Metropolitan 
Delegate Council, the Lancashire and York- 
shire Delegates, and the Local Committecs 
that are bravely struggling forward—men like 
Shackleton, and Athol Wood, and Ormester, 
and Watson, aud Finlen, and hundreds of 
others—and, as I have the honor, to be la- 
boring among their ranks—I will do myself 
the honor also of taking the accusation to 
myself as well, proud of the company in which 
Iam anathcmatised. 

Yes, sir! Since you cannot refute our 
arguments, you are trying to do away with 
their effect by aspersing our motives—just the 
old trick of the Whigs and Tories, and Man- 
chester Reformers, but you shan’t do so with 
impunity—you shan’t sereen yourself under 
your anonymous inuendoes. I say that, for 
one, you mean me—and I can afford to say 
so, the accusation is so utterly preposterous. 

Now then, sir! I challenge you to be ex- 
plicit and open; put some courage into your 
cowardly pen, and tell me—do you know one 
solitary iota against me? What have I done 
that is wrong? In the seven years in which 
I have been active in the movement, have I 
swerved one hair’s-breadth from principle ? 
Have I talked big in safe times, and sung 
small in danger, as “ some” have done? Mave 
l truckled to literary fiunkeys or “ respectable” 
politicians, as “some” have done? Have 
I pandered to, or flattered the prejudices of 
the people themselyes,—as “some” have 
done? Ask Kossuth. Have Irowed with the 
popular stream as “ some ” have done,—when 
I thought it was drifting the popular barque 
to shoals and quicksands ? Ask trades’-unions 
and co-operation. Have I sought profit— 
have I gained profit—have I gained by the 
movement, have I sought to gain by the move- 
ment ? and ask yourself, sir, by what alone have 
‘some ” others lived >—Have I tried to sus- 
tain the circulation of my works as “some” 
have done, BY A BASE NEUTRALITY ?—Have 
I, when the services of all were most wanted, 
stood aloof, as ‘“‘some’’ have done, to let the 
Charter die out, that they might form a new 
move under their own particular auspices ? 

Have I not propounded unswervingly, our 
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social rights in every number of this magazine ? 
Have I not tried, in its pages, to elevate the 
moral character of our literature ? If so, do not 
let these “ Notes ” be called “ Notes of Excla- | 
mation for the People,’’—and “ CROTCHETS | 
FOR THE PEOPLE,’—replete with “ men- 
dacity,” as they have been in an early num- 
ber, and in number 10 of your periodical— 
against which I never used the like abusive 
language. Show where the “ Crotchets’’ lie. 
Are they in telling the people of their social 
rights ? are they in proclaiming the National- 
isation of the land ?—are they in teaching that 
every man has a right to work, without asking 
leave of another ?—are they in showing that, 
therefore, every man has a right to free access 
to the means of work, (land, minerals, , 
machinery), without which the right to work | 
becomes a farce and an impossibility >—are 
they in illustrating that political power is the 
only means to achieve those results? Are | 
they in showing by what laws a sovereign | 
people could realise their social rights, without 


one act of injustice or “robbery” to any 
one? 

Then what do you mean by the flimsy 
clap-trap, that you are abused because you go 
too far >have you ever taught as much ?— 
have you ever gone half as far, except in 
“mouthing, rant, self-inflation, and exag- 
geration,” with which you accuse us in your 
9th number. 

Now, sir! I tell you, I will either put a 
stop to this systematic course of under-hand 
writing-down, running-down, and aspersing, 
contained, week by weck in your letters,—or 
I will at least compel you to depose the mask, 
and show yourself in your true colors,—and 
if I do not yet mention a name if I still 
deal in that word “some” of which you are so 
prolific, it is because I care not one rush who 
my assailant is, but, at once proceed to the 
accusation he it:dulges in, and because I do 
not wish irrevocably to associate your conduct 
and your identity, in hopes that you may 
yet revert to better councils. —E, Jongs. 


Current 


I.—THE TRON-MOULDERS OF MAN- 
CHESTER. 


What can be expected from working-men, 
as Selfish and servile as some of those in 
England? It is a remarkable feature too, that 
the higher paid trades are far more servile 
than the lower-paid. Their “ golden” chains 
are heavier. 

The iron-moulders of Manchester, in their 
letter of April Ist, to the employers, express a 
hope that the masters would, ere that, have 
withdrawn their declaration, “so far as re- 
gards themselves!” If they had a spark of 
spirit and brotherly feeling, had the masters 
withdrawn the declaration in favor of the 
moulders, and not of the others also, the 
moulders ought to have repudiated the con- 
cession. 

But a feature worse than this, is evinced. 
They say, in the same letter, “the moulders 
thrown out of work for the FAULT of others!” 
Who are the others? The amalgamated iron- 
trades. What is the “fault?” Having re- 
sisted the tyranny of the capitalist. Verily, 
would that we had more trades, and a// trades, 
guilty of a similar “fault.” Verily, they have 
committed no “fault,” but they have com- 
mitted a mistake in basing their resistance on 
a plan in which they werc sure to be defeated. 
May they still resist, but use better and more 
effective means. 


Rotes, 


II.—-THE THREEPENNY DEMOCRATS, 
OR LECTURE AND MEETING. 


Surprise has been expressed, that some of 
our most popular orators almost invariably 
refuse to attend a public meeting. 

The reason is obvious. They have made a 
trade of lecturing—and were they to speak at 
meetings, where the admission is free, or next 
to nothing, people would go there to hear them, 
and not pay the threepences and sixpences to 
hear their lectures. 

Another evil of this course fconsists in the 
fact, that in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, these men burk the charter, and in 
historical, astronomical or biographical lectures 
indulge in a sort of middle-class liberalism,— 
that’s suited.to the threepenny and sixpenny 
audiences. 

These men still call themselves real demo- 
crats—Lord preserve us from such democracy, 
that shows itself in the prostitution of great 
talents. 

The writer of this has been frequently re- 
commended by one of the genus “‘ not to nrge 
the calling of local meetings—not to attend 
public mectings—‘‘ you spoil the attendance 
when you want to lecture—if people can hear 
you for nothing, they wont come to hear you 
when they have to pay.” 

Well said! ye THREEPENNY DEMO- 
CRATS. 
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IlI.—SECESSION SCHEMES. Chartist electors, ponder this fact. Mr. Dun- 
It is a significant fact, that Mr. Dunfombe combe may be only an unconscious tool in the 
has propounded a secession scheme from the hands of the Walmsley party. We hope, for 


Charter, when a’general election is expected by | his own sake, that the case is no worse. 
some. i as y A We direct attention to the admirable address 


This is a time of re-action among the elec- | of the Observation Committee of the Metropo- 
toral class—aud Mr. Duncombe puts forward | litan Delegate Council on this subject. 
a secession programme. Non-electors and 
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Il.—MEDIAVAL SERIES. lower a rope from her chamber-window, uP 
I.—SCHWYTZ AND LUCERNE. which he was to clamber. He did so. But 
Having brought before the reader in the | he did not come alone. Other sweethearts 
preceding course of these ‘ Lessons,” varied in- | followed, just as eager as himself; bnt it was 
stances from events of classic ages, replete | not the maid they sought—it was the castle 
with warnings for all time—we now proceed | and its lord. 
to the medizval period of the world’s history— As soon as he had clambered up to the 
that period in which feudalism reigned on the | window and entered the girl’s chamber, he 
one hand, and municipal despotism struggled | forced her to silence, and held the rope until 
upward on the other—one of the most instruc- | his twenty companions had mounted and en- 
tive and interesting sections of European an- | tered also. 
nals. Once within—they rushed out into the gal- 
We shall commence with Switzerland as the | leries of the castle—surprised and bound the 
fountain of European liberty, on New Year's | sleeping governor, seized on the arms of his 
Day, 1308—just after the fabled shot of the | soldiers, and forced the defenceless garrison to 
mythic Tell—for modern research has proved, | unconditional surrender. 
almost to a certainty, that such a person as Meanwhile, dawn began to appear upon 
the Tell of story, never had existence—save in | the royal towers of Sarnen, whence the impe- 
the imagination of the story-TELL-er. rial vicegerent, Landenberg, was issuing to 
The imperial yoke of Hapsburg had been | hear high mass. Another group of twenty 
weakened by the fall of its lieutenant (by what- | meu met him on the threshold, laden with the 
ever means that fall had been accomplished), | customary New Year's gifts. The landvogt 
and New Year’s Day 1308, was appointed for | bade them enter the castle; but scarcely had 
a general rising of the people. they passed the gate, ere one of them wound 
e ancient freedom of the Swiss had long | his Alpine horn,—forthwith they drew long 
been undermined, and at last destroyed, be- | spear-heads from under their cloaks, fixed 
neath the encroachments of imperial and royal | them on their shepherds’ staves—thirty others 
despotism—for they had allowed themselves to | started from the woody covert underneath the 
be taken unawares, and looking with foolish | castle height, and charged np the hill—all 
reverence on kings and priests, had permitted | was confusion—the garrison was unable to 
them to gain a footing im their land, which | offer any resistance, and the landvogt fled 
they used to trample on its population. across the meadows towards Alpnach. But 
But there was still unbroken vigor in the | they pursued—and it was a strange sight to 
Helvetian character, and, accordingly, the | see the princely noble, the imperial delegate, 
people rose against their foreign tyrants. running over the grassland, and the sharp 
The hills had been crested with the fortresses | spears of the herdsmen sweeping after, while 
of a foreign nobility, the vallies crowded with | the joyous hunting-horn urged on the un- 
the palaces of foreign priests. From the latter | wonted chase. At last Count Landenberg fell 
the people’s mind was sought to be enchained, | breathless—the peasants took him prisoner— 
from the former the people’s force was sought | but allowed him to go away unharmed, after 
to be coerced, The chief and first effort for | having sworn eternal peace towards the Swiss, 
rising was, therefore, directed towards destroy- | and never more to cross their frontier. 


ae strongholds of the nobles. At the same time Stauffacher and the men 
` This work was commenced in the following | of Schwytz took and destroyed the fort of 
manner :— Schwanau, and those of Uri levelled Gezzler’s 


On New Year's Eve, 1308, a young man | Zwinghof. 
went by assignation to visit a maid in the Thus the four cbief plague-spots on the map 
castle of Rossberg in Obwalden. She was to | of Switzerland were destroyed and effaced 
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simultaneously hy the well-concerted actions 
of a few wise men. So precarious is the 
tenure of a power based on physical force 
alone. It will be seen, that the more repre- 
sentative institutions, the more ramified inter- 
ests of trade and commerce extend, the more 


difficult it will become, through the action of 


conflicting interests, to produce anything, 
like great concerted action in the people. 

It is remarkable, that this oppressed 
peasantry, did not shed one drop of blood 
in the hour of their victory—but spared their 
foes without exception. When have aristo- 
cracy, priesthood, or middle-class ever done 
the same? 

As soon as King Albrecht, emperor of the 
Germans, heard of these events, he levied a 
large army, and entered Argovia, accompanied 
by his ward and nephew, Duke John of Sua- 
bia, from whom he persisted in withholding 
his rightful heritage. 

On the lst of May 1308 the royal cavalcade 
reached the river Reuss, when Duke John, 
shouting: “ Take the reward for injustice,” 
run his spear through his uncle’s neck; and 
other courtiers, in concert with the assassin, 
completed the murders. Knight Rudolf of 
Balm, drove his lance through the emperor’s 
bowels, and Walter of Eschenbach clove his 
skull. The conspirators then fled—the others 
fearful of being identified wiih them, made 
their escape also—and the' imperial master of 
the Germans hreathed his last on the knees of 
a poor old woman, who happened accidentally 
to be sitting by the roadside. 

The Swiss, though relieved by the murder 
from the immediate fear of invasion, abhorred 
the act so much that they, would grant no 
asylum to the murderers, when they sought it, 
although they refused to surrender the culprits 
to the Austrians. However Duke Leopold of 
Austria, Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Agnes 
of Hungary, especially, never rested in their 
bloody retribution. Castles and villages were 
laid in ashes—whoever was suspected’ of 
participation, perished iu agonies. On onc 
occasion, Agnes had sixty-three innocent 
noblemen executed in her presence!—and as 
their blood trickled around her feet, she ex- 
claimed to the bystanders, “ Behold! now I 
am bathing in May-dew !” 

In vain the wife of Rndolf of Wart, a knight 
of great repute, begged on her knees for her 
husband’s life! In that wife’s presence Agnes 
had him broken on the whcel, aud then, tied 
to the instrument of torture as he was, sus- 
pended as food for the mountain-vultures! 
From the wheel, suspended as he was, he kept 
speaking words of comfort to his wife, who 
was kneeling, praying and weeping in the dust 
below—until the silence of death sealed the 
lips of the heroic victim. 
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When Agnes had sated her lust of blood, 
she built the magnificent convent of Konigs- 
felden on the spot where the emperor-king 
was murdered, and retired within its walls 
herself, to end her life in prayer. “Woman |” 
cried the monk Berthold Strebel, whom she 
one day beckoned into the church, as he was 
passing, ‘‘woman,” he cried, hurrying past 
in horror, —‘‘ I¢ is bad service to God, to shed 
innocent blood, and build |convents out of the 
spoil.” 

A memorable saying, that might be applied 
now, to those who murder the women and 
children of the poor in their factories and 
workshops, and then build chapels or sub- 
scribe to missions with a fraction of the 
plunder. mS 

Duke Leopold resumed the project of 
Albrecht, and entered Switzerland with the 
flower of Austrian chivalry, and an enormous 
force of infantry. : 

Meanwhile Lord Otto of Straszberg marched 
with 4000 men to his aid in Ohwalden, 1000 
men were armed by the royal bailiffs in 
Willisau, Wollhausen and Lucerne—while the 
imperial army was marching straight for 
Morgarten against the mountains of the 
Swiss. 

The latter mustered 1300, camping on the 
heights of the march of Einsiedel. Four 
hundred men of Uri, three hundred of Unter- 
walden, had joined the men of Schwytz—as 
also fifty exiles, who asked leave to re-deserve 
their country, by service in that struggle. On 
the 16th of December, 1315, the red gleams 
of the wintry sun played over the burnished 
mail of the imperial legions, as in countless 
numbers they wound up the majestic moun- 
tains. The Swiss, suddenly burst on them 
with loud shouts, as they were mounting a 
grassy knollon the side of the Haselmatt, 
Duke Leopold ordered his cavalry to close 
round the little band. 

But lo! as his knights swept up, a thunder 
burst as from the clouds—the earth shook— 
and -rock on rock, a tcrrible artillery came 
rushing down the declivity—crushing horse 
and rider in its resistless course. The charge 
of flesh and blood recoiled before the charge 
of stone—and the fifty exiles, who had loosened 
and launched the rocky masses, suddenly 
rushing down from among the morning mists 
that draperied the mountains, completed the 
panic and the ruin of the imperial host. It 
recoiled in confusion—it broke up in disordered 
masses—it fled headlong across the valley— 
till rock and lake caught it as in a wedge— 
while from the rear rushed the living storm of 
Switzerland. Then the massacre began—and 
the flower of Austrian and imperial chivalry 
fell beneath the halberds and maces of the 
gallant herdsmen. Duke Leopold escaped 
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with difficulty. On the following day the 
victors marched on Lucerne, to punish the 
perfidions town for having helped their foes, 
Strassberg fled in terror. Switzerland’s 
liberty was restored. 

But, while the Alpine lands were free, the 
rich towns in the lowlands were under foreign 
control. Some of these had been mortgaged 
by the emperor to the House of Hapsburg. 
In Lucerne the Austrian raised the dues and 
imposts—which, combined with the defeat of 
the Lucerne forces by the Swiss, enabled the 
mechanics of the town to assert their wishes 
against the monied aristocracy, and to join 
the free union of the forest cantons. 

But the patrician nobles, allied with the 
Austriau nobility, and connected commercially 
with foreign interests, had become imbued 
with the real oligarchic spirit. They, there- 
fore, hated the free institution of the Swiss— 
and sought to obtain complete power over the 
working-classes within their walls. They ac- 
cordingly conspired to institute a general mas- 
sacre ofall the friends of freedom on a given 
night—and after these had been murdered in 
their beds, to open the gates to the Austrian 
troops. They had already assembled fully 
armed in a large vault beside the lake, under 
the carousing-room of the tailors’ guild, when 
a little boy happened accidentally to overhear 
their conversation. 

They discovered him— seized him —and 
were about to kill him—but he begged so 
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hard for his life, that they spared him, on his 
taking the oath, at peril of his soul’s eternal 
perdition, not to tell to any human being what 
he had overheard. 

In those times, so terrible was considered 
the oath, that it was held as sure a guarantee 
of secrecy as death itself — and, therefore, 
foolishly enough, they let the boy escape. 

He ran immediately to the carousing-room 
of the cabinet-makers, where the members 
were still sitting up, drinking and playing,— 
and, walking straight up to the stove, began 
to say: 

“ Stove! Under the drinking-room of the 
tailors the patricians are assembled in arms,” 
&c., telling the stove all he had overheard. 
He thus kept his oath, for he told it to no 
human being. The men present heard—seized 
their arins, woke their friends—roused the 
town—the working population rushed into the 
streets—in the dircction of the tailors’ room 
—and all the conspirators were taken in arms 
as they were preparing to realise their hor- 
rible intent. 

Next day, the gallant citizens brought in 
succours from Unterwalden,—the patrician 
tyrants were expelled the city, and Lucerne 
was constituted into a democratic common- 
wealth. 

Thus the presence of mind and patriotism 
of a little boy saved the liberties of a great 
city, and the lives of its best citizens. 


Labors Grichances, 


THE BRISTOL COTTON WORKS. 
I,— INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The proceedings at these works have been 
before the public for some time—but an ac- 
count of the oppression to which the employed 
have been subjected at them, has not been be- 
fore the general public yet. We will make it 
known—for step by step we will follow and 
expose the tyranny of the master-class, until 
we have roused the social slaves into a sense 
of their wrongs, that feeling of their strength, 
and that union of their power, which can, 
which must, which shall, prove irresistible. 

For the general reader to understand the 
following document, we must observe that an 
address has been put forward by the employers 
in which they cite instances of “ women, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4, having worked for many weeks 
without being much fined "—this is specifically 
answered in the statement given below. 

Moreover, a narrow wicket-gate having 
been erected for the workpeople to leave by 


(by which at least a quarter of an hour, by 
their own showing, is lost to many), they er- 
cuse it on the ground of “ theft,” that work- 
people take weft and cops away. This is also 
alluded to in the reply. And we would ask, 
what do they take from the work-people? Health, 
home, happiness, and life itself! Who are 
the real thieves ? 
d They make a merit, also, of no fine being 
imposed for broken windows, in the weavers'= 
room—for a very good reason, too, it is lighted 
by skylights, so they had no excuse for inflict- 
ing a fine. 

And they further take one item, out of their 
multifarious fining system, to make the public 
believe their fines are low. A boast is further 
made in another document, that, when new 
temples are introduced in the establishment, 
Wages were not reduced to cover the expenses. 
It will be seen that the new temples were, 


under the circumstances, an injury to the 
work-people. 
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True to the principles of bribing one portion 
of the working-classes to cut the throats of 
the other, the aristocracy of labor were induced 
to issue an address in response to that of the 
masters ; praising the latter, and the water- 
pumping manager, John Ashworth. This ad- 
dress, they want the public to suppose, ema- 
nates from the weavers, the parties really 
aggrieved. Wehave seen the entire of the 
signatures to their address, and can vouch 
that it is labor's greatest curse, the aristocracy 
of labor, the overlookers, watchmen, &c.; at 
once the most insolent, and the most servile 
among the working-class, who have signed 
this declaration, with scarce a single exception. 
There can be no mistake about it, because each 
man’s avocation is printed against his name. 

There are 110 signatures. Out of these 
there are 30 overlookers, clerks, watchmen, 
time-keepers, &c. Almost all the rest consist 
of employments like the following: carpenters, 
masons, engine-tenters, firemen, millwrights, 
moulders, oilers, smiths, &c. We do not see 
a single “ weaver.” The reader will judge of 
the value of this address at a glance. 


_II.—AN ADDRESS TO THE WORK-PEOPLE AT 
THE BRISTOL COTTON-WORKS. 


Before proceeding to give the statement of 


facts forwarded, we would respectfully and 
urgently ask the work-people at the Bristol 
factory, to read the following paragraphs, com- 
prising the fundamental principles of OUR 
SOCIAL RIGHTS :— 

1,—Every man has the right to work, with- 
out asking the permission of another. ° 

2,—Every man has the right to enjoy the 
full fruits of his own labor; and if he parts 
with any of it, to receive an equivalent in re- 
turn from the labor of another. 

That this is perfectly practicable, is proved 
by existing things. i 

For instance : there stand the Bristol cotton- 
works, employing so many hands, paying them 
an uncertain amount of starvation wages, and 
giving the proprietors a certain amount of 
enormous profits. Now, the profits arise out 
of the labor of the people employed—every far- 
thing of them! Suppose then that the work- 
people were to go to the factory in the saine 
numbers as usual, do the same work as 
usual, produce the same profits as usual, 
but that they were suddenly told, the old pro- 
prietors had vanished—they, themselves, were 
the present proprietors, they had worked for 
themselves, and wages and profits were alike 
their own :—do you suppose the profits would 
have melted by the transfer? Do you suppose 
their labor-power would have vanished? Do 
you suppose they would produce less? No! 
probably as much again, under the stimulus of 
self-remuneration. Now, this is perfectly prac- 


ticable ; it is not as though the factory wer® 
not in existence, the work-people were not 
there, and the profits were not made. But 
there they are! We are dealing with FACTS; 
and it is merely a question, the means and the 
wealth being there already, who is to have it? 
who to share it? who to enjoy it ?—the 2000 
work-people who create it, or the nine “ pro- 
prietors” who monopolise it? 

Were the factory your’s (you built it,)— 
were the machinery your's, (you paid for it, 
and made it too,)—were the cloth your's, (you 
weave it,) —there would be no fines—no wicket- 
gates—no accusations of theft—no tempta~ 
tions for theft (people don’t steal from them~ 
selves,)—no pumping of cold water—no ty- 
ranny, insolence and degradation—no starva~ 
tion, poverty, disease, and crime. 

You could go to your work, and you could 
stay away from it when you liked—the sti- 
mulus to exertion being that the idler would 
not earn—that he would grow hungry, and 
thus soon be taught diligence—the stimulus to 
exertion being the same desire of wealth and 
independence which animates the master.— 
Human nature is human nature, and the 
working-man don’t like wealth and competence 
one jot less than the employer does. 

Since it is practicable to achieve this state 
of things, because the material (labor, capital, 
and a market for the produce of them,) is there: 
—how realise this state of things ? 

It could be easily realised: not by confis~ 
cating to the use of the work-people, the cote 
ton-works of the nine proprietors—but by 
enabling the 2000 wages-slaves to erect cotton 
works of their own under government protec- 
tion. By advancing, for similar purposes for 
the people, the sum of £10,000,006 per annuns 
out of the Church income of £13,000,000 ; by 
advancing the sum of $26,000,000 per annum 
out of the interest on the national debt, (soore 
available by the the plan propounded by the- 
National Convention of 1851) ; by advancing 
the sum of £10,000,000 per annum out of. the 
£16,000,000 for our military and naval ex- 
penditure which might be spared by arming the 
people at homie to defend their own land—and, 
if the colonies wanted our soldiers, makin 
the colonies pay for what they wanted. By ad- 
vancing the sum of £3,000,000 per annnm. 
out of our civil expenditure, civil list, pension 
list, secret-service money, and unacknowledged. 
funds of pelf and plunder,—by letting crown, 
church, poor, and common lands to the people 
on reasonable terms; by forcing the plough 
through the deer-parks, pleasure-parks, and 
game-preserves ; by sending the spade into 
tho grass-lands of the rich monopolist; by 
sending hands on to the estates of the wealthy 
land-holders, who displace labor because com= 
petition, idleness, and under-paid work, its 
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result, are more profitable to them than well- 
paid toil—by these and similar means—with- 
out one act of confiscation, merely by REVERSING 
THE DIRECTION of our social legislation— 
labor might be emancipated—the working- 
man might be made his own master. So 
enormous are the means to do it !—and it but 
needs a different set of men to sit in Parlia- 
ment, for the one to supersede the other. 

Then the work-people would gradually 
stream from the Bristol Cotton-works, into 
their own—from fine and factory bell, from 
wicket-gate and tyranny—into the palace of 
their own industry. For awhile the sinking 
monopolists would struggle—for awhile they 
would try to compete—but they would be 
doing then what working-men's Co-operation 
does now: single-handed and few, they would 
be competing against the resources of a nation— 
and the protecting influence of a government— 
the tables would be turned, and THEY MUST 
FAIL. Then they would try to bribe you back 
—and the proud employers from their own 
deserted mills, would come as suitors to the 
doors of your thronged factories—lavishing 
their hoarded treasures to draw you from the 
road of liberty. But, even that effort would but 
pene you the more—and so they would 

all. 

. But, friends! this can be done only by poli- 
tical power, directing every social law to your 
HELP, instead of to your INJURY. The very 
same power and influence, that would prevent 
them from successfully competing against you, 
then, prevents you from competing against 
them, now. 

This, therefore, is the necessity for the poli- 
tical power of the Charter. This is what the 
Charter would do for you. Is it worth having? 
Then it is worth struggling for. 


Y1I.—GRIEVANCES AT THE BRISTOL 
WORKS. 

By the wish of several individuals, and 
under a sense of duty to humanity. I have 
forwarded the following authentic informa- 
tion of labor’s grievances as practised at the 
Bristol Cotton Factory. 

If we accepted the address of the workmen 
(but more properly overlookers and lackeys) 
as true, we should be led to suppose there were 
no real grievances whatever in existence there. 
However we will leave the readers of your 
excellent illuminator, the *t Notes” to decide 
whether or not there is, sufficient cause for 
complaint and at the above-stated place. First 
then, we will begin with the fines the sufferers 
are subject to, previous to their commencing 
work. If not on the premises by 6 a.m., fined 
3d. If not there by 20m. past 6 a.m., refused 
admission, of course 1 gr. lost. Weavers for 
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the same, fined 8d. The mill hands ls. Any 
person absenting themselves 4 hours, fined 
Is. 6d. To be absent for one day, fined 
2s, 6d. Children inciuded, and even sickness 
does not exonerate those that have broken the 
above rules. It is but justice to the cause of 
the poor wages-slaves to state, that numbers 
do not receive for full wages more than 2s. 
per week. Consequently if they lose a day 
they are 6d. in debt; through the 2s. 6d. 
fine for such offence, if offence it can be called. 
That 6d. is kept back out of the following 
week’s wages, which reduces the eleven day’s 
work to Is. 6d. The sufferers unhesitatingly 
declare that it is almost impossible for an 
individual to go on through the week without 
being fined. Weavers for not finishing up 
work that is given out to them, are fined as 
follows : 

For missing one cut, fined ls. For two cuts, 
2s. e will endeavour to show the exact 
working of these rules, and we think it will 
be clear to every unprejudiced mind, that it is 
a most rascally, unwarranted, and unmanly 
trick to reduce the poor work-people’s wages. 
Those that are employed in weaving will 
readily understand what a cut means, but for 
the information of the uninitiated we will ob- 
serve that cuts vary considerably, and also state 
that the’ material differs greatly; some 
extremely good, others altogether as bad. 
We will here give the number of yards in a 
cut, also the price for working. Cuts contaln- 
ing 30 yards 8d., 60 yards ls. 4d., 120 yards 
2s. 8d., 90 yards 2s., 180 yards 4s., and those 
containing 72 yards ls. 8d. Such is the 
advantage a weaver has got in having good 
stnff, that they can accomplish one-and-a-half 
cuts of the 72 yards which makes 108 yards, 
while another with had stuff can accomplish 
only, in the samc time, a cut of 60 yards. 
The former receive for the same 2s. 6d., the 
latter 1s, 4d., and both shall be equal workers 
in every sense. Let us look a little into the 
cause of the reduction of weavers’ wages 
through fines; 180 yards is sufficient for a 
week’s work on one loom. Now if by accident 
or any other cause, there has been any time 
lost in the course of the week, it is impossible 
for the weaver to accomplish the work, the 
result of which would be a fine of Is. In 
working ontwo looms with two cuts if not 
finished, fined 2s. With respect to the other 
cuts they are liable to.a fine the same as thoge 
we have mentioned. We will introduce five 
cases to your readers to show the practical 
working of the oppressive fines. No. 1 worked 
three looms all the week; received Is. 7d. 
for wages. No. 2 worked two looms the 
whole of the week; earned 3s. 3d., and re- 
ceived for wages Is, 2d.; appealing to the 
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manager, she was called an “idle devil,” and 
was immediately ordered from his office. 
This weaver has worked there upwards of 
eight years, and has averaged lls. and 12s. 
per week for eleven months in the North. No.3 
worked two looms; earned 3s. 6d., lost four 
hours; fined 1s. 6d., missed two cuts, fined 
2s. Weekly payment 1d., for doctor 1d, wages 
received 0d.— (hy the bye the doctor’s berth is 
rather a lucrative one for we understand there 
are somewhere about 1600 working there, that 
would make £6 13 0 pee week). No. 4 
earned 3s. 10d., exactions for fines c., 
3s, 10d., wages nothing! No.5 worked three 
looms all the week; received 74d., this last 
case occurred last week. We could recite 
case after case, but the heart sickens to think 
working-men and women too (I wonder at the 
women) should so coolly submit to such 
tyranny and barefaced exactions being perpe- 
trated on them. I will just ask your readers 
what would they think or do if after they had 
received 3s. 8d. for their weekly wages, some 
fellow should step up to them and demand the 
whole amount, and by their refusing to give 
it up, to be told that henceforth they should 
starve, or else go to the Union. lt amounts 
exactly to that, for the poor creatures are 
compelled under the present system to submit 
to whatever oppression the managers choose 
to inflict on them. Bear in mind if they 
should be discharged, they have no other fac- 
tory to go to, without they start for the North, 
which one out of a hundred would not be 
able to do on account of the lowness of wages 
they receive, and in consequence of their in- 
ability to save for that purpose. 

- Would to God the working-elasses could 
see_the inefficacy of every movement among 
them, but the one for the attainment of 
political power, that power used by inen that 
really understood the condition of the working- 
classes, aud would frame suei laws as tended 
to raise their wages, remove their grievances 
and elevate them to that proud position which 
every man has a divine right to hold;— 
that of a freeman and not a slave! We will 
further beg a little more space to record more 
tyranny. Fines respecting broken maehinery, 
vary from ls., to 2s. 6d., and it is impos- 
sible to avoid breaking it; it is never done 
wilfully. Could a person believe that the 
individuals sanetioning these fines, one and all, 
could profess conscientiousness, and walk 
deliberately to church and receive the sacra- 
ment, return from church, curse and swear at 
the poor slaves for any trifling thing they 
might offend themin? The weavers are com- 
pelled when old shuttles are worn out to 
replace them with new. Also to pay out of 
their wages for brushes to clean their looms. 


Mark! if a person is caught taking them 
away, it is deemed a theft, and taken before 
magistrates for the same ; this has been intro- 
duced sinee the present manager has been in 
office. Any person discovered cleaning their 
looms before 10 minutes to 1, or 10 minutes 
to 6, to be fined 6d. for such offence. If an 
appeal is made to the manager, instead as 
promised, a remission of the fine, it is not 
unfrequently the parties get discharged. Ifa 
square of glass is broken by accident or other- 
wise, providing the real perpetrator cannot be 
found, the person working nearest the broken 
window is compelled to pay 7d. per pane 
which do not contain a foot of glass. One of 
the three addresses that have been put before 
the public, states that the patent temples are 
an advantage to the workers: admittedit would 
be so providing they had good stuff to work. 
But under the present circumstances, they 
state they would rather work the old temples, 
„with the stuff they used to have, than the 
patent temples, with the inferior working stuff 
which is imposed on them through the intro- 
duction of the latter, If there is an improve- 
ment made in machinery, the holders will be 
sure to twist it, forsooth, to their own advantage, 
Does any man suppose they are going to spend 
a lot of money to ease the labor of the work- 
ers? not a bit of it; asin this case, they get 
stuff used up that could not be used with the 
old temples. This proves in that respeet, their 
address to be false, for instead of the workers 
being benefited, they are still the sufferers. 
Another scandalous rule is adopted which is 
this, they keep three day’s work in hand: to 
explain, supposing a hand is set to work on 
Thursday morning, Saturday night comes, no 
wages. They are compelled then to work on 
till the following Saturday, and then only ree 
ceive 6 day’s wages, instead of what is due, 9 
days. If by any cause, no matter what, a 
hand should leave the factory, they are not 
even allowed according to the rules of the 
factory to ask for 3 days’ work due, If they 
should be bold enough to do it, they are 
ordered off the premises immediately, with a 
wonder at their impudence for doing so. 
(You see the poor have to pay for being em- 
ployed, besides rendering their labor for next 
kin to nothing). That is not all; supposing 
a person should rumour about, that it was 
their intention of Icaving the factory, they 
would, providing they left, have 9 days work 
kept from them if they actually left, On the 
other hand, if they should stay, they get no 
wages till there is 12 days due, and then they 
would have but 6 days given them until such 
time as it was seen they did not mean to 
leave. But mark! if they should happen to 
leave, as soon as they have received the 6 day’s 
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wages-out of the 12 they would be placed in 
the same predicament with the 6 uay’s wages 
as they would the 3 days ; that is, go minus of 
it. Such, you see, is the power exercised over 
(at present) the helpless slaves. The managers 
have lately adopted the plan of getting all 
hands that are taken on afresh, to sign an 
agreement demanding a month’s notice before 
the employed can leave. Of course the hands 
expected a months notice from him before 
he discharged ; he consented to it on condition 
the employed adhered to certain rules; what 
all of thosc rules are, it would puzzle a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to know, for they are not 
posted about in print as they ought to be, no, 
they are ashamed of them, it is another handle 
to his tyranny, for a person breaking any of 
the rules is liable to be discharged with 
this consolation: ‘ Oh it was for misconduct, 
they transgressed or broke the rules,” as it 
was the case with a weaver that was discharged 
sometime back, who was entirely ignorant of 
the cause of his expulsion. We need not 
say that many have been dismissed for the 
same miserable excuse. There are also fines for 
weft being found, from 6d. to 1s., according 
to the quantity not worked up, whicli we be- 
lieve to escape which is the only reason that 
induced the weavers to take it off the premises 
although that same thing is palmed upon 
the public as a dishonest act; we would ask 
any reasoaable man what good a small quantity 
of such stuff as that would be to the poor | 
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souls. It is taken awny for the above assigned 
reason, and in contempt to their oppressor it 
is throwed at (his the manager’s) door: who can 
blame them? Very often the weavers are 
informed by the overlookers, In case they 
are not at their werk by the time the engine 
starts in the morning, wbich is often 20m. 
before 6, they will be fined 6d., sometimes it 
starts earlier than that. Another thing we 
will not omit mentioning, that is one of the 
principal causes that brought about the late 
strike, the engine has been kept to work as 
late as balf-past l in the day, at night up to 
7 o'clock, and scarcely ever has it been stopped 
before half-past 6 in the evening : the question 
will be asked, is there no one to report such 
conduct to the inspector ? There is the doctor 
on the premises, but the doctor’s, employer’s, 
inanager’s, and overlooker’s, interests, are all 
opposed to those of the journeymen and woinr n 
that they walk about the place blindfolie.i, 
and when the inspector visits the place, thy 
are tongue-tied : however when the questio . is 
put by the inspector, to some of the sla/cs, 
they tell him the real facts, but those ta::ts 
are never divulged. We have endeavoured ‘to 
do it and do hope that it wil remove the idea 
from the minds of some of the public at least, 
that there is real cause for bitter complaint. 
We shall endeavour to pick out some more 
of their dirty work, and forward it to be fear- 
lessly published to the world. 
A FRIEND AND OBSERVER. 


Tütomaw s 


A NOVEL.—IN 


UWrongs, 


FOUR BOOKS. 


I.—Tuer Workine-MAn’s Wire. 


II.—Tuxr Youne MILLINER. 


IlI.—Tsr Trapesman’s DAUGHTER. 


IV.—Tse Lapy or Titi. 


Boox IV,—Tue LADY or TITLE. 
In three parts, — Girlhood, Marriage, Old Age. 


PART II.—MARRIAGE. 
1.—THE CHILD. 


. Lord and Lady Parciment Cartoon had 
been married nearly nine years. An only 
child, a daughter, named Elizabeth, was the 
issue of their marriage. Lord Parciment had 
been raised to the peerage shortly afterwards, 
by the title of Viscount Muralin. Of Darcy 


nothing had been heard, save that he had set- 
tled down to his profession, that of law—in a 
remote country town, where report said, he 
had remained unmarried, and was respected 
for his goodness and philanthropy, but pitied 
for his melancholy and apparent loneliness. 
During the nine years that had elapsed, 
Lord and Lady Muralin had blazed for nine 
Successive seasons in the elegant world—she 
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as one of the recoguised beauties of the day— 
he as one of the leading politicians of the 
Honse, and presumptive premier of the future 
administration, They passed for enjoying an 
average share of conjugal happiness. Scandal 
had not been particularly busy with Lady 


Muralin’s name—of course there were a good | 


many rnmours and reports—of conrse she had 
been accused of one thing and another; but 
Lord Muralin said nothing—so what business 
was it of the world’s? If Lord Muralin was 
satisfied, surely the world had no business to 
complain—and so time passed—Lady Muralin 


still blazed, Lord Mnralin still debated, and | 


the young beauty, only twenty-six years of 


age now, after uine years of marriage broke as | 


mauy hearts, aud destroyed as many nuions 
as ever. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning. The 
bright autumu day sparkled over the conntry- 
seat of Muralin. The morning bell rung iu 
the chapel adjoining the house. <A youug 
child of eight, descended with its governess, 
the grand staircase of the mansion. On reach- 
ing one of the landings, a door opened iu the 
gallery, and Lord Muralin appeared, in his 
dressing-gowu and a packet of papers in his 
hand. 

« Where are yon coming from, Elizabeth?” 
he said, passing his haud throngh the glossy 
riuglets of the child. 

“ From my room, papa!” 

“« What—do you uo longer sleep in the room 
where you did?” i 

“ No, my lord!” said the governess, ‘ her 
ladyship has directed Miss Elizabeth to sleep 
upstairs.” 

« And why this change ?” 

“I do not know, my lord, I believe the room 
is wauted.” 

“Yes! to give it to the pale gentleman!” 
said the little girl, raising her head with an 
angry and vengeful expression. 

The viscount turued to the governess, as 
thongh demanding an explanation. 

“Its Mr. Henry Veruon, Miss Elizabeth 
means.” 

“ Then Mr. Henry Vernon occupies that 
room ?” 

« Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Mnralin made no answer; but cast a 
rapid glance dowu the gallery. It is impossible 
to say whether this was to see the proximity 
of the room in questiou to that of Honora, or 
whether it was merely an iustinctive and in- 
voluntary movement. At any rate, he merely 
patted the little girl’s cheek twice, recom- 
mended her to be good and obedient, and 
walked on without kissing her, as had becn his 
wont. 


The child went on, with her governees, to | 


her mother’s room, 


The door stood ajar—Elizabeth opened it 
noiselessly. 

Lady Muralin was seated with her back to 
the entrance ; her head rested on one hand, the 
other held a portrait which she contemplated 
with avidity. 

She was still emineutly beautiful, perhaps 
in the very pride and flush of her charms—but 
it was a sensual, voluptuous, hardeued beauty 
—the delicate temderness, the fairy-like and 
fragile grace of girlhood had vanished before a 
sultry oriental splendor. 

The little girl approached her mother noise- 
lessly, The sound of her steps was muffled by 
the rich Persian carpeting. Her entrance 
was nuheard. She climbed ou a chair that 
stood behind Lady Muralin, and peered over 
the shoulder of the latter. The whole had 
teen done with marvellous caution aud dexte- 
rity—like that of a thief prowling ou its prey. 
No sooner had she looked at the miniature her 
mother held, ere an expression of malicious 
pleasnre sparkled in her countenance, and with 
a sharp, short, piercing laugh she exclaimed: 

“ The portrait of the pale gentleman P 

Lady Muralin gave a scream, aud started 
up so suddenly, that she nearly npset little 
Elizabeth. 

‘Miserable child!” she cried, ‘how you 
frightened me—get down—get down! oh dear, 
I tremble still.” 

Aud Honora sat down again, disconcerted 
and out of temper, hiding the miuiature with 
confusion and haste in her hand. 

«Why do you not kuock at the door, Miss 
Vansittart? Why does Mary leave the door 
open? See how you expose me to observation. 
It might have beeu anyone, as well as you, 
you are very inattentive—yon don’t show auy 
attachment for me.” 

Miss Vansittart seemed to comprehend the 
full import of her fault, dnd answered timidly, 
“Tt shall not happen again, my lady.” 

And you, Elizabeth, I wout have you 
frighten me so again. If you do so auy more, 
you shall be forbid my room.” 

The child made no answer, but remained 
erect, its lands iu the pockets of its pinafore, 
its face flushed, its couutenance sulky and 
ungracious. 

Houora placed the miuiature furtively in 
her breast. 

Elizabeth’s kecn eye was on her as she did 
it. 

“Come here!” said the yonng mother. 

The child approached very slowly. 

“ Kiss ine—don’t look so nugracious.” 

The child gave a cry of pain as its mother 
pressed it towards her, 

« What is it?” 

“ The miniature of the pale gentleman hurts 
me l’? 


EH 
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Honora blushed and looked very much an- 
noyed. Miss Vansittart could not restrain a 
smile. 

Honora forced the child's face upwards, more 
in anger and cmbarrassment than love, and 
kissed it. In doing so the glossy black ringlets 
of Elizabeth were thrown off her forehead, and 
her face confronted her mother’s in strange 
contrast—embarrassment in the one—anger 
and spite in the other. 

There was something strange and repulsive 
in the very beauty of the child—for beautiful 
she was. Her fcatures reminded you of those 
of Honora; but as the fallen angel might re- 
mind you of the beauty of its yet uufallen 
state. Its round keen eye cast a sharp, hard 
glance, that made you feel uncomfortable when 
you met it. The laugh that came over its 
small, thin lips, was always short, spasmodic 
and shrill. Its countenance was habitually 
Serious, but serious without calmness or repose 
—like a metal cast. If ever a soft expression 
stole over its features, it was like that of the 
cat, mingled with cunning. In fine, the child 
seemed a union of Lord Parciment and Honora 
—the soul of the former wrapped iu the beauty 
of the latter, and glooming through its lustre. 

Lady Muralin seemed struck by some simi- 
tar thought, for she suddenly pushed back the 
child, with a movement almost of aversion, 
and rising, said: 

‘«¢ Now go and play in the laurel-walk—gnd 
be steady—TI shall see you from the window.” 

«I wont go to the laurel-walk,” pouted the 
child. 

“ Why not?” 

“ I was there yesterday—and the pale gcu- 


tleman sent me away. He told me to play in 
the large flower-garden.” 

« No doubt, because you were at mischief,” 
said Lady Muralin, blushing. t 

«Oh no! for you came directly afterwards, 
and he went away arm-iu-arm with you.” 

The viscountess made a motion of impa- 
tience. 

«What is that to you, Elizabeth? You 
have always something to say about Mr. 
Vernon.” 

«I don't like the pale gentleman,” replied 
the child with a sullen voice, and tossing her 
black ringlets like the mane of a wild horse. 

« Wicked child! why? don’t he give you 
bon-bons and pretty toys! you have a bad un- 
grateful heart. Take her away Miss Vansit- 
tart. Go! Miss Elizabeth, J don’t love you.” 

Elizabeth took the hand of her governess, 
aud went, casting an angry glance at her mo- 
ther. 

‘Horrid little thing!” said Miss Vansit- 
tart, shaking her charge rudely by the arm, as 
soon as they had left the room—‘‘ why do you 
vex your mamma so, you should never say 
that you have seen her with Mr. Vernon-—it 
annoys her, do you hear !” 

« And docs that annoy the pale gentleman 
also?” said the child after a pause. 

“Of course it does—hold your tongue— 
don’t think about him—and attend to your 
play.” 

«Oh! I can vex the pale gentleman, can 
I?” said the child, half to herself, and smiled 
maliciously. 

She hated him intensely. 


Ehe Chartist Atokement. 


1—SOUTH LANCASHIRE DELEGATE 
MEETING. 

A meeting of delegates representing the 
Chartists of Manchester, Ashton-under-J.yne, 
Stockport, Rochdale, Staleybridge, &c., was 
held.on Sunday last, April 11, at Mr, Leo- 
nard Haslap’s, Temperance llotel, Oldham, 
Mr. Thomas Clews, of Stockport, in the clair. 
The Chairman opened the business by calling 
on the delegates to produce their credentials. 
This business having been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, the delegates proceeded to give au 
account of the position of Cliartism in their 
respective localities. The Secretary’s books 
were then audited, and found to be correct, 
and tle following resolutions unanimously 
adopted : 

Ist, “ That the minutes of the last meeting 
be confirmed.” 


chester, be the Treasurer for South Lanca- 
shire during the next three months.” 

3rd, “That Win. Grocott, of Manchester, 
be re-elected as Secretary for the next three 
months.’” 

4th, “That the levy of one half-penny per 
member be now paid.” 

Sth, “ That the question of tract distribu- 
tion be taken into consideration at the next 
delegate meeting.” 

61h, “ That, after mature deliberation, we 
consider ourselves bound in justice to our- 
selves and the localities we represent, to pub- 
licly avow our unqualified disapproval of the 
programme recently issued by Thomas Dune 
combe, M.P., as the basis for establishing a 
people’s party, believing as we do that the 
policy propounded therein will have a ten- 
dency to weaken the popular cause by in- 


2nd, “ That Mr. Edward Hooson, of Man- | creasing the dissensions already too prevalent, 
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and exciting in a still greater degree the dis- 
gust beginning to be entertained by the peo- 
ple for the diversified nostrums and flagrant 
inconsistencies of men whose present conduct 
is so utterly at variance with thoir former pro- 
fessions, and whose recommendations of ad- 
herence to principle on the part of others lias 
been followed by the most glaring derclictions 
therefrom on their own.” 

7th, “That we deeply regret the course Mr. 
Duncombe has thought proper to pursue, and 
hope that a little reflection will convince him 
of the absurdity of attempting to form a peo- 
ple’s party, unless it is based upon just and 
equitable principles.” 

8th, ‘‘ That we pledge oursclves to promote 
by every justifiable means in our power, the 
prosperity of Chartism; and, in accordance with 
this determination, we request the Manchester 
Council to call a conference, to be holden at 
Manchester as early as convenient. We also 
call on the Chartists generally to give the 
Manchester Council all the support in their 
power.” 

9th, “That the next Delegate Mecting be 
held at the house of Mr. J. B. Horsfall, Roy- 
ton, near Oldham, on Sunday, the 9th of May, 
1852. Chair to be taken at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon.” 

Arrangements were then made for holding 
a public meeting in Oldham on Sunday even- 
ing, the 9th of May, and we are very likely to 
be able to announce that Oldham and Royton 
have joined the South Lancashire organisation, 
as we were favored with the presence of two 
or three gentlemen from each of those locali- 
ties, who expressed their entire approbation 
of the proceedings of the delegates. We have 
not worked in vain. 

Wo. Grocott, Sec. 


II.— MANCHESTER. 
To the Chartists of the United Kingdom. 


BrotuHEer CHARTISTs ! 

Six weeks have now elapsed since we, in 
our official capacity, with the concurrence of 
the members of our own and of the surround- 
ing localities requested you to sa whether, 
under existing circumstances you would 
authorise us to ¢all a Conference to be held in 
Manchestcr at the carliest possible period ; 
and whether or not you would send a delegate, 
from your respective localities to such 
Conference. 

A repetition of the reasons already advanced 
why a Conference should be called at the 


present time would be useless, inasmuch as j 


the fact of its necessity is“already before the 
country; and a majority of the localities since 
the issuing of our address have come to the 
conclusion that nothing but an interchange of 
sentiment through the medium of a Conference 
can save the movement. Thisis the more 
manifest when we take into consideration the 
many strenuous efforts made at “ constitution- 
mongering” by parties who formerly occu- 
pied a prominent position among the 
Chartists of this country, but which efforts 
have only been productive of discord and con- 
tention, Chartism however is not yet extinct. 
All that is required is a morc energetic and 
better concerted action on the part of the 
Chartists themselves. This once shown, the 
‘mushroom parties’ who are endeavouring to 
traffic in our ponularity, and the government 
itself will be convinced that the people of this 
country will not be satisfied with stunted and 
flimsy measures of reform. 

We are perfectly aware of the pecuniary 
difficulties under which many of the localities 
are now laboring. We do not therefore expect 
a large attendance of deicgates. Still out of 
more than the thirty localities who have 
corresponded with us on the subject of a Con- 
ference being held in Manchester, but six 
have demurred thereto; while the resolutions 
and expressions of perfect concurrence from 
the others encouraged us in the important 
duty which has devolved upon us, and give us 
strong hopes for the future . 

Brother Chartists!—s,upported by the 
authority of a majority of the localities, and 
conscious of the ultimate power of truth; seek- 
ing only the realisation of genuine democracy, 
and the establishment of true nationality,—we 
feel it would be criminal in us to delay any 
longer the summoning a Conference, as the 
most effectual means of restoring our belove 
Chartism to its former position, so that it 
voice may once more be heard above the cla- 
mour of contending factions, its claims admit- 
ted and its triumph achieved in the happiness 
and prosperity of all classes of the community. 

We, therefore call upon you throughout 
your respective localitics to immediately 
proceed to the election of delegates to, and 
the subscribing of means for, a Conference to 
be held in the People’s Institute, Heyrod St. 
Manchester, on the 17th of May, 1852. 
(Signed on behalf of the Manchester Council), 

WILLIAM Grocott, Chairman 


Epwarp Hooson, | Businesss 


GrorGk BAILEY, Ca ie 


J. Epwarp Hooson, Sce. 
A programme of the business for the Con- 
ference, will be issued next week. 
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II].—METROPOLITAN DELEGATE 
COUNCIL. 

This council met at its usual place of meet- 
ing, at the Finsbury Institution, Ray Strect, 
Clerkenwell, on Sunday, April Lith, 1852, 
Mr. Bligh in the chair. Eighteen delegates 
present. The minutes of the previous sitting 
having been conlirmed, credentials were pre- 
sented by Mr. G. Farrah, from the Hoxton 
locality, and Messrs. Jaines Finley and George 
Thompson, from the Soho locality. Mr. E. 
Jones read a letter from Mr. Stright, who 
stated his willinguess to act as Trustec for the 
O’Connor Fund; likewise, he had received 
letters from different parts of the country, of 
a highly promising nature towards this fund. 
Report received: Mr. Wheeler reported, ou 
behalf of the Observation Committce, aud read 
an address to the working-classes, urging them 
not to support the movement put forward. by 
T. S. Duncombe, Esq. 


TO THE CHARTISTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Brother Democrats.—In times of peril it 
becomes all associated bodies to give their ad- 
vice freely and frankly to their brethren, and 
thus promote that unanimity of feeling, so 
essential to the success of any political move- 
ment. The present period is one of chauge 
and transition, old ties aro brokeu, old rivalries 
renewed, confusion pervades the whole political 
world. In our owu ranks attempts have not 
been wanting to ensnare and delude the un- 
wary; hitherto, these attempts have been un- 
availing, but a more insidious one is now 
being made, and T. 8. Duncombe, an old 
friend of the people, has been indnced to lend 
it the saucticn of his name and influence, Wo 
regret that he should have taken this step, 
and attributo it to his want of a proper know- 
Icdgo of the present elements of the democratic 
party, brought about by his long aud unfor- 
tunate illness. We trust that this is the true 
reason why this gentleman now appears to 
advocate a retrograde policy—but whatever the 
motive, the policy is none the less injurious. 
We shall not attempt to show the superiorit: 
of the Charter to that new scheme. ‘The day 
is gone by when we need discuss the principles of 
the Charter. We adhere to the tradition of 
our party and have a perfect confidence that 
you will snpport us in that adherence. The 
Chartist cause is embalmed in the hearts of 
many who have snifered for its advocacy; we 
havorallied rowed it in days of peril anddanyer, 
shall we now descrt it wien all is calm and 
safety. You have been tuld that the name of 
tho Charter keeps the middle-class from join- | 
ing yon. It is not the name, but the principle 
which they dislike, and we know of uo public : 
action of our body that has brought merited 


disgrace upon it, or which should induce us to 
abandon cither our name, our principles, or 
any of onr details. Let us conquer and oc- 
cupy the ground, which, for the last fourteen 
years we have been contending for ; let us then 
progress and occupy a still more advanced posi- 
tion, but let us never, even in idea, retrograde 
to meet the views either of time-servers or 
timid and ill-advised friends. Let each lo- 
cality speak calmly but strongly upon this 
subject: thus shall we strengthen our friends 
and discourage our euemies. We need not 
say more upon this subject. The political 
horizon is big with events, it only needs unity 
and detcrinination to euable us to take advan- 
tage of them: cur opponents know this ; and 
hence their policy, to leave no step untried 
by which they may divide and weaken our 
strength. 
Yours on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Delegate Council, 
E. L. CLARKE, Sec. 


Mr. Bligh having further reported, the ad- 
dress was adopted and the report received. 
Mr. F. Farral then read a resolution passed 
by the City locality, highly commending the 
general policy adopted by this council. Mr. 
Butler then moved “that the monthly meeting 
of the Chartists of London take place the first 
Sunday in May; that timely notice be given, 
and that the secretary draw upa programme 
of business to be submitted to the meeting.” 
Seconded by Mr. V. Down. This motion, with 
the consent of the mover, was referred to the 
Observation Committce. 

Mr. Mills then moved ‘*that this council 
will notrecugnise any delegate from any locality 
that does not advocate the People’s Charter as 
a principle on all public occasions:” seconded 
by Athol Wood. 

Myr. E. Jones moved as an amendment ; 
“that if any member of this council shall be 
found to advocate political franchise doctrines 
short of, vr hostile to the Charter, it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Observation 
Committee to report the same to the locality 
le represents :” seconded by Mr. Snelling. 

Mir. Bezer then moved the following rider: 
“that every delegate of this council has.a 
perfect liberty to support Chartist principles 
in that manner as instructed by his locality :” 
seconded by Mr. Farrah. 

Mr. Bezor condemned both motion and 
amendment and contended that at public meet- 
ings speakers must bo guided by circum-. 
stances ; that it might be wise to move or sup- 
port a measure short of the Charter, and that 
lien were not to be denouuced, because théy 
did not go as far as the Charter. Mr. E. Jones 
cousidercd the motion as antidemocratic ; be- 
cause localities had a right to elect what dele- 
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gates they choose, and the locality that sent 
the delegate could alone depose him; and 
thought his amendment would carry out the 
objects of the motion it was necessary that 
localities should know what line of policy 
their delegates adopted on public occasions, for 
it was possible that at the localitics the dele- 
gates might advocate pure Chartism, and at 
peblic meetings advocate a lcss measure of 
reform, he thought all they could do was to 
inform the localities of it and leave it to them. 
Mr. James Finlen energetically supported Mr. 
Jones’ amendment, and severely retorted on 
Mr. Bezer, on account of some personal re- 
marks made by him. The amendment was 
further supported by Messrs. Wheeler, F. 
Farrah, and others: the chairman put the 
tider, amendment, and motion to the council, 
when the amendment was carried, there being 
three for Mr. Bezer’s rider, nine for Mr. E. 
Jones’ amendment, and three for Mr. Mills’ 
motion. Mr. E. Jones then moved, and Mr. 
Bezer seconded ; “that the Observation Com- 
mittee be empowered to convene a public 
meeting in the borough of Finsbury for the 
purpose of discussing the programme put 
forth by T. S. Duncombe, Esq., M.P. for 
Finsbury, and that Mr. D. be invited to attend 
the meeting,” carried unanimously, the coun- 
cil then adjourned to Sunday, April 18th. 
Epsunp L. CLARKE, Sec. 


IV —CHELSEA. 
April 10th, 1852. 


The following resolution was passed at the 
last meeting held in this locality. Moved by 
W. Harry, seconded by J. Tilling : 
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That as history furnishes sufficient evidence 
that most national movements (whether poli- 
tical or religious) have been supported by 
voluntary contributions alone. This locality 
therefore deprecates the system of payment 
for membership, and perpetual subscriptions 
adopted by the last Convention, and resolves 
for the future to admit all members frec of 
expense. 

J. Larocus, Chairman. 

Grorce Ginn, Agent, 72, Lower Sloane 
Street. To whom all letters may be sent 
prepaid. 


V.—SOHO, NEW LOCALITY. 


April 8, 1852. 

Several persons believing in the principles 
of the People’s Charter as the only means o 
elevating the people politically and socially 
resolved to form a locality of the National 
Charter Association, to be called the Soho 
locality; Mr. James Murray in the chair. 
Mr. James Finlen moved, Mr .W. Tompson 
seconded, “ That Mr. James Murray act as 
Treasurer ;” Mr. George Murray moved, Mr. 
Henry Gardiner seconded, “That Mr. James 
Finlen and Mr. G. Tompson be elected.as de- 
legates to the Metropolitan Delegate Council ;’ 
carried. 

-Moved, ‘‘That the report of this meetin 
be sent to the ‘Notes to the People; 
carried. 

CHARLES Murray, 
Sec., pro tem. 


2, Duford-place, Broad-st., Golden Square, 


Cygar Allan Yor 


In a recent No. of ** The Friend of the Peo- , 


ple,” Mr. Gerald Massey has thought proper 
amid some invectives against the ‘* Notes,” to 
malign the character of the great and unfor- 
tunate American poet, Edgar Poe. The life 
of the latter, with illustrative selections from 
his writings, was given in No. 34, page 668, 
of the + Notes.” 

Tt will there be seen who Mr. Allan was, 
why Mr. Allan “ cut him off with a shilling,” 
—and what was the cause of difference between 
them. Mr. Massey has evidently been fish- 
ing in the dirty water of America—tittle- 
tattle, wherein the hireling pen of a sordid 
scribe has tried to darken the reputation of 
one he could never hope to emulate. It is sad 


to see the names of great men the prey of any | 


petty vanity or ignorant pique. Mr. Poe had 


and his Accusers, 


his faults—but (and we say it advisedly,) his 
virtues far outweighed them—and if the rea- 
der wants to estimate aright the character of 
the departed bard, let him read the splendid 
refutation of the base calumnies urged against 
him, a refutation contained in the article by 
the editor of ‘“‘The Home Journal,” and let 
him read the life of Poe, by Thomas Powell, the 
eminent dramatist, poet, and essayist, ın his 
well-known work, entitled °*‘ The Living Au- 
thors of America, first series, New York, 
Stringer and Townsend, 222, Broadway, 1850, 
and especially the part comprised within pages 
120 anc 133. 

No one paid a more noble tribute to his 
virtues, than his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clem. 

For the rest, we would advise the critic to 
see whence he gets his information, and what 
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it is worth, and to pause with reverence be- 
fore he assails the illustrious and martyred 
dead. 

Let him study the following lines froni the 
famous monody by the great Byrou, written 
in reference to similar, though far better 
founded accusation. 


«—Should there be, to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing wisdom yields a base delight, 

Those who exult when minds of heavenly toue 

Jar in the music which was born their own, 

Still let them pause—ah ! little do they know 

That what to them seemed vice might be but 
Woe. 

Hard is his fate ou whom the public gaze 

Is fixed for ever to detract or praise, 

Repose denies her requium to his name, 

And Fotry loves the martyrdbme of FAME. 

The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 


Stands sentinel—accuser—judge—and spy, 
The foe—the fool—the jealous and the vain, 
The envious, who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host! delighting to deprave. 
Who track the steps of glory to the grave, 
Watch every fault that daring genius owes, 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of calumny ! 

These are his portiou—but if joined to these 
Gaunt poverty should league with deep disease, 
If the high spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with misery at the door, 
To soothe indignity—and face to face 

Meet sordid rage—and wrestle with disgrace, 
To find in hope but the renewed caress, 

The serpent-fold of further faithlessness,— 
If such may be the ills which men assail, 
What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ?” 


To the Chartists and Democracy of Britain. 


FF Resolved, for the better re-organisation of 
Chartism, that since by each and all of the 
franchise measures now before the people 
(excepting that embodied in the Charter), the 
middle-class would gain far more votes than 
the working-class, which would place the 
latter in a more powerless position than at 
present, the Charter must be agitated for in 
its entirety—that the omission of any one of 
its points would impair the utility of the re- 
mainder—and that, therefore, popular support 
must be withheld from all franchise measures 
falling short of its provisions. 
Chartist Programme, April 10th, 1852. 


Be strong of heart, my brethren of toil ! 

And oh! unto yourselves be ever true; 

Unite as one—’tis ours, the fecund soil, 

We tread, and till, though yondcr knavish few, 
Who fatten on what we create, would foil 

Our efforts to attain the goal in view. 

Not like the daring foes, who boldly take, 
But withthe craftandcunningof the snake! * 


Beware of quondam friends, who fain would 
lead 

Us to believe the people’s movement dead— 

As if our gushing hearts had ceased to bleed 

At wrongs endured though unredressed—or 
fled 

Our love of freedom—or, more sad indeed, 

Our fierce resolve t’ avenge the men who led 

Us on, and martyr’d were, to gain 

The victory, that we can, we will attain ! 


* Vide the Financial Reformers.} 


Stand firm! 
mien— 

With stern unbending dignity; as men— 

Who've faith, and hope, and courage—should 
be seen ; 

Until th’ eventful hour arrives, and then— 

Like some young giant, that has slumb’ring 
been, {when 

Arise, with gathered strength, and prove that 

A people wills, it Aas th’ almighty power 

To make kings, priests, and usurers grovel- , 
ling cower. 


Await, with calm and patient 


The seed is sown! The element is here, 
In every breast that hath a wrong to right, 
In every brain, where’er the galling fear 

Of poverty unto the mental sight 


. Presents a cheerless future, darkening, drear 


As coming storms. My brothers,-re-unite 
Thy stern resolve, thy still existent powers, 
For freedom’s sake, and vict’ry shall be ours. 


Come, rally round, ’tis not your hard-earn’d 
pence, [will 
But each true heart, each staunch unchanging 
‘That runs not after ev'ry vain pretence, — 
Or artful trap to cnsnare th’ unwary—still 
Spread out by Mammon’s brood—no ! men of 
sense, 
Of iron mould, we want who will fulfil 
A duty—one devolving on the bold — 
To fight for blood and brain, gainst glittering 
gold. 
Armou Woop. 
April 10th, 1852. 
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